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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION, 


At  ihe  request  of  the  pnblishers  of  Conington*s  Yirgil  I  haye 
nndertaken  to  reyise  the  first  yolume  of  that  work.  The  ortho- 
graphy  adopted  hj  Conington,  which  was  that  of  Wagner'8  small 
edition,  has  been  entirely  recast  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
now  accepted  hj  all  Latin  scholars.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
Conington,  had  he  been  now  aliye,  would  haye  bound  himself 
permanently  to  a  system  which  time  has  shown  to  haye  been 
founded  on  an  incomplete  survey  of  the  eyidence,  and  haye  let 
his  Yirgil  fall,  in  this  respect,  behind  many  eyen  of  our  recent 
school-booksy  which,  in  the  matter  of  orthography,  haye  had  the 
fuU  benefit  of  the  modern  adyance  in  Latin  scholarship. 

I  haye  altered  nothing  in  the  notes  except  where  I  felt  sure 
that  Conington  himself  would  haye  made  a  change.  But  I  have 
written  some  additional  notes,  which  are  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ] 
with  my  initials,  mainly  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
Virgirs  time,  with  the  text,  or  with  interpretation  giyen  by  the 
ancient  commentators.  It  will  be  obseryed  that  a  much  greater 
number  of  MS.  yariants  is  mentioned  than  in  the  preyious  editions. 
Although  many  of  these  are  mere  mistakes,  they  will,  I  hope,  be 
found  of  some  use  in  assisting  students  to  form  a  clearer  idea  than 
before  of  the  condition  of  Yirgil^s  text  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

The  references  to  Catullus  haye  been  altered  to  suit  the  most 
recent  editions,  and  those  to  Pliny's  Natural  History  have  been 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  conyenient  practice  of  most 
modem  editors,  the  second  number  denoting  in  all  cases  the  short 
sections  into  which  the  books  are  diyided  in  the  editions  of  Jan 
and  Detlefiaien.     Nonius  is  quoted  according  to  the  paging  of 
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Mercier,  whieh   is  given  in  the  editions  both  of  Gerlach  an 
Quicherat.    The  references  to  Forbiger'8  Virgil  have  been  co 
rected,  where  necessary,  to  suit  his  fourth  edition,  in  which 
change  or  modification  of  his  former  views  is  Bometimes  obser 
able. 

For  the  Life  of  Virgil  prefixed  to  the  previous  editions  I  hai 
substituted  a  new  memoir,  and  have  added  three  essays,  on  tl 
ancient  critics  of  Virgil,  on  the  ancient  Virgilian  commentatoi 
and  on  the  text  of  Virgil.  These  essays  will,  I  hope,  be  four 
useful  as  making  more  intelligible  the  allusions  made  in  tl 
notes  to  the  manuscripts  and  to  the  ancient  commentaries.  1 
the  last  essay  is  added  a  list — the  first  complete  list  that  h 
ever  been  made — of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  of  Virgil,  wi 
some  account  of  the  more  important  ones,  by  Mr.  F.  Mada 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  CoUege. 

The  view  which  I  havo  expressed  of  the  relation  between  tl 
Macrobian  Servius  and  the  Servius  of  the  commentary  I  h 
formed  independently,  before  I  leamed  that  it  was  also  in  su 
etance  the  same  as  that  of  MM.  Thilo  and  Emile  Thomas. 
desire  to  record  my  especial  obligations  to  the  excellent  essay 
M.  Thomas  ("  Essai  sur  Servius  et  son  Commentaire  sur  VirgiL 
Paris,  1879),  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  work  in  whi 
the  problems  connected  with  the  Servian  commentary  are  ( 
hibited  and  discussed  in  a  comprehensive  form.  Two  valual 
pamphlets  on  Macrobius,  by  MM.  Linke  and  Wissowa,  I  \ 
unable  to  procure  imtil  the  last  sheets  were  going  through  1 
press. 

In  the  essays  on  the  ancient  Virgilian  commentators  and 
the  text  of  Virgil  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  been  much 
debted  to  Ribbeck*s  Prolegomena.  The  scope  and  aim  of  Ribbec 
treatment  of  the  subject  is,  however,  somewhat  different  from  t 
which  I  have  had  in  view,  nor  am  I  always  able  to  agree  with 
conclusions.  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  approximately 
date,  or  rather  the  period,  to  which  the  Virgilian  notes  which 
common  to  Nonius  and  the  later  commentators  should  be  assign 
a  point  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  fully  discussed 
this  connection  either  by  Ribbeck  or  by  any  other  scholar,  thoi 
the  general  question  of  the  authorities  foUowed  by  Nonius 
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been  treated  recently  by  Hertz,  Riese,  Schmidt,  and  Schottmuller. 
What  I  have  written  is  offered  not  as  a  final  solution  of  the  many 
di£5cQlt  problems  involyed  in  the  subject,  but  as  an  attempt  to 
break  ground  in  a  region  as  yet  imperfectly  explored. 

In  these  essays  I  haye  endeavoured  in  all  cases  to  distinguish 
between  the  Yulgate  of  Servius  and  the  additional  notes  published 
in  Daniers  edition.  But  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
this  in  the  commentary,  as  the  antiquity  and  high  yalue  of  these 
notes,  whether  they  be  regarded  as  interpolations  or  not,  make 
them  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  Yulgate  for  all  purposes  of 
interpretation  or  textual  criticism. 

I  have  retained  the  spelling  Vtrffil  in  deference  to  Conington'8 
anthority,  though  no  length  of  literary  association  can,  in  my 
opinion,  make  it  correct. 

HENRT  NETTLESHIP. 

Oz/ord,  Deeemher  1880. 
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Wheh  an  anthor  has  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  a  work, 
the  least  perplexing  of  the  questions  which  occur  to  him  is  \ 
to  do  with  the  Preface  to  the  first.  The  answer  will  probi 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  work  has  been  altered. 
case  like  the  pre^ent,  where  important  changes  have  been  ii 
duced,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  substantially  the  sam 
seems  natural  that  the  original  Freface  should  neither  be  sii 
repeated  nor  altogether  omitted,  but  remodelled. 

At  the  time  when  I  undertook  this  edition  of  Virgil,  in  1 
I  had,  as  the  public  are  aware,  the  advantage  of  being  associ 
with  another  editor,  the  distinguished  friend  to  whom  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  a  second  time  inscribing  it.  In  1854  hc 
called  to  other  duties,  which  removed  him  from  Oxford,  > 
they  engrossed  his  time ;  and  I  had  to  continue  the  work  a 
Those  who  know  him  will  be  able  to  feel  how  much  he  n 
have  contributed  to  the  illustration  of  an  author  one  of  \ 
chief  characteristics  is  his  subtle  delicacy  of  expression,  and 
requires  in  those  who  would  appreciate  him,  not  only  the  j 
of  an  analytical  critic,  but  the  sympathy  of  a  practised  mas 
the  Latin  language.  £ven  as  it  is,  this  volume  owes  not  a 
to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  assistance.  The  Eclogues,  the  firs 
Georgics,  and  a  part  of  the  third  we  read  together.  The  nol 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  Georgie,  the  whole  of  the  seconc 
the  early  part  of  the  third,  were,  to  a  considerable  extenl 

>  This  PrefSaoe  is  reprinted  with  the  omission  of  snoh  passages  only  as  w 
retained,  haye  oonflicted  with  statements  in  the  Prefaoe  to  the  Fourth  1 
— H.N. 
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pared  by  us  in  ooncert  for  publication :  those  on  the  first  fiye 
Eclognes  aie  based  on  some  which  he  composed  by  himself :  and 
many  passages  in  both  poems  haye  since  been  discussed  between 
ns.  The  editorial  responsibility  is  howeyer  entirely  mine,  and  I 
haye  exercised  it  freely  with  reference  to  the  materials  which  he 
allowed  me  to  use,  addingy  altering,  and  suppressiog,  as  I  deemed 
best  One  important  remark,  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
first  Eclogue,  I  haye  thought  it  right  to  assign  distinctly  to  him» 
as  it  appears  to  me  both  new  and  yaluable.'  On  the  other  hand 
I  fear  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  notes  may  betray,  here  and 
there,  eyen  after  the  present  reyision,  a  trace  of  that  inconsistency 
which  is  perhaps  almost  inseparable  from  a  diyided  editorship, 
thongh  it  is  also  conceiyable  that  indications  of  this  kind  may 
haye  arisen  from  changes  in  my  own  opinion,  such  as  it  is  no  less 
natural  to  expect  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  work. 

Eyen  a  transient  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  present  yolume 
will  'show  that  the  production  of  it  must  necessarily  haye  been  a 
work  of  time.  It  does  not  profess,  indeed^  any  more  than  the 
other  editions  of  the  fiibliotheca  Classica,  to  be  a  work  for  the 
leamed,  the  result  of  elaborate  original  research.  No  manoscripts 
haye  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  the  text :  a  yery  large 
portion  of  the  notes  may  be  found  in  the  commentaries  of  others. 
Bnt  it  is  no  light  thing  to  comment  on  nearly  3000  lines,  line  by 
line,  eyen  where  the  materials  of  the  note  are  taken  from  other 
sources.  Mnch  too  depends  on  the  style  in  which  a  commentary 
is  written.  I  haye  in  general  studied  breyity  of  expression, 
abridging  quotations  which  might  haye  been  giyen  in  extenso, 
and  indicating  a  thought  which  might  easily  haye  been  pursued. 
A  yery  few  lines  of  type  will  often  represent  the  employment  of 
an  hour.  Before  I  knew  the  actual  natnre  of  the  work,  I  fancied 
that  an  edition  of  the  whole  of  Yirgil,  such  as  I  proposed,  might 
be  oompleted  in  two  or  three  years :  I  can  now  only  wonder  at 
the  inexperience  which  suggested  the  thought. 

In  writing  my  notes  I  haye  had  no  one  class  of  readers  ex- 
clusiyely  in  yiew,  but  haye  aimed  at  producing  a  commentary 
which  should  contain  such  information  as  is  suited  to  the  yarious 
wants  of  a  somewhat  mixed  body — those  who  constitute  the 

«  See  p.  11. 
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highest  clBflBes  in  the  larger  schools,  and  those  who  read 
classical  hononrs  at  the  Universities.  As  a  general  mle,  I 
eyer,  I  have  said  nothing  where  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
a  donbt  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  fairly  instmcted  re^ 
My  cnstom  has  been  to  take  every  line  as  it  came  before  me, 
ask  myself  whether  I  thoronghly  nnderstood  it ;  and  this  pr< 
has  often  led  me  to  entertain  difficnlties  which  had  not  previc 
made  themselves  felt.  Some  of  these  I  have  come  to  thic 
importance :  others  a  little  consideration  has  snfficed  to  dis 
but  it  seemed  worth  while  to  endeaTonr  to  preclude  the  latt^ 
less  than  the  former.  I  have  not  in  general  desired  to  fui 
information  of  a  kind  which  is  to  be  found  in  Lexicons^  or  in 
well-known  Dictionaries  of  Antiquities,  Biograpby  and  Mytbol 
and  Geography.  With  regard  to  the  last-named  works,  how< 
my  practice  has  not  been  very  consistent :  I  have  frequentl; 
ferred  tbe  reader  to  them^  and  as  frequently  left  him  to  i 
himself.  I  trust,  however,  that  this  awkwardness  has  not  I 
productive  of  any  serious  inconvenience. 

The  essays  which  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  in  different  ] 
of  the  volume  are  intended  in  one  way  or  another  to  illustrat€ 
literary  peculiarities  of  Virgirs  poems.  Possibly  they  ma; 
found  interesting  on  their  own  account^  as,  with  the  signal  ex 
tion  of  Colonel  Mure's  unfinished  work,  to  which  I  may  now 
Professor  Sellar'8  book  on  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic, 
language  is  singularly  deficient  in  sketches  of  tbe  histor 
classical  literature.^  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  written  rathe: 
leamers  than  for  scholars:  I  have  sought  to  popularize  \ 
already  exists  in  less  accessible  forms.  Two  of  these  essays,  t 
introductory  to  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics,  were  substanti 
delivered  as  public  lectures  before  the  University :  the  remaii 
two,  which  are  of  much  slighter  texture,  were  written  for 
present  publication. 

With  regard  to  the  text,  I  may  refer  generally  to  what  1 1 
said  in  the  Preface  to  my  second  volume.  The  publicatio] 
lUbbeck'8  apparatua  criticvs  has  made  a  new  recension  necess 
though  here  as  well  as  in  the  Aeneid  I  have  accepted  his  f 

*  Writtcn  bofore  tliu  Rpptaranre of  Dr.  Wagnci^s  translation  of  Teuffirs  Gesch 
der  IWmiKhen  LitUratur,  aud  Mr.  CruUwcirB  more  recent  mauual. 
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withont  holding  myself  bomid  by  his  judgment.  The  more  im- 
portant  yarieties  I  have  mentioned  in  the  notes,  particularizing 
the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  fonnd,  and  noticing  even  transcrip- 
toral  errors  when  they  seemed  to  snggest  any  critical  considera- 
tions.  Donbtless  the  text  of  Yirgil  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  fixed : 
bnt  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  so  mnch  has  been  added  to  our 
materials  for  fixing  it.  Meantime  it  may  be  asserted  even  with 
more  confidence  than  before  that  there  are  few  writers  whose  text 
is  in  Bo  satisfactory  a  state  as  Yirgirs.  Yariations  there  are,  and 
probably  will  continne  to  be,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  appear  to  have  made  independent  recensionR, 
each  of  which  wonld  naturally  have  distinctiye  peculiarities.  But 
the  ehoice  generally  lies  between  words,  each  of  which  has  con- 
eiderable  probability^  extemal  and  intemal ;  and  though  the  critic 
xnay  not  always  feel  sure  that  he  has  before  him  the  actual  hand 
of  Yirgil,  he  is  not  left  to  the  hopeless  confusion  which  unskilful 
transcribers  have  introduced  into  the  text  of  other  authors.  The 
xnore  important  MSS.,  though  not  always  accurate  representatives 
even  of  their  own  recension,  supply  each  other's  defects :  the  less 
important  may  in  general  be  passed  over  entirely.  The  need  of 
critical  conjecture  is  cJmost  wholly  removed.  Even  the  two 
instances  where,  in  the  first  edition,  foUowing  other  editors,  I 
had  disturbed  the  text  without  any  extemal  authority,  have  now 
disappeared.  In  Eclogue  7,  v.  54,  Lachmann  and  Madvig  have 
sbown  *^  quaeque  "  to  be  the  true  reading :  in  Eclogue  8,  though 
there  is  no  authority  for  leaving  out  the  burden  contained  in  v. 
76,  there  is  authority  for  introducing  a  corresponding  burden  after 
T.  28,  which  I  have  accordingly  done. 

In  the  notes  I  have  availed  myself  largely  of  the  labours  of  my 
predecessors.  Servius  and  Philargyrius  I  have  used  cpnstantly, 
though  it  is  likely  that  some  few  of  their  remarks  mdy  have 
escaped  me/  as  I  have  studied  them  chiefly  in  the  commentary 
attached  to  the  Delphin  and  Yarioram  Classics,  where  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  reprinted  quite  entire.  The  same  coUection  bas 
rapplied  me  with  many  of  the  notes  of  Germanus,  Cerda,  Taul>- 
mann,  Emmenessius,  and  others.    This  field  had  been  partially 

*  8eTeral  additional  notes  haye  been  quoted  from  them  in  the  Fourth  Edition 
— H.N* 
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reaped  by  Heyne ;  bat  I  foimd  that  he  had  lefl  me  somethin^ 
glean.  From  Cerda  in  particular^  whose  own  complete  ci 
mentary  I  have  sometimes  consultedy  I  have  derived  some 
ditional  parallel  passages,  thongh  he  is  fond  of  accumulal 
matter  which  is  not  strictly  relevant.  Trapp'8  notes,  appende^ 
his  translation,  are  not  without  good  sense^  but  do  not  show  m 
leaming  or  poetical  feeling.  Martyn's  commentary  has  been  < 
stantly  at  my  side,  and  has  been  of  some  use^  independently  o 
botanical  and  agricultural  information,  as-containing  the  opm 
of  others,  particularly  Catrou,  whose  own  edition  I  have  jn 
seen.  Heyne'8  explanatory  notes  deserve  much  of  the  praise  t 
haye  received,  but  they  are  deficient  in  minute  attention  to 
author's  lauguage.  I  have  used  Yoss^s  commentary  on 
Eclogues  (in  Beinhardfs  Latin  translation)  with  advantage, 
quently  availing  myself  of  his  research  even  where  I  could 
accept  his  views ;  his  commentary  on  the  Georgics  I  have 
fortunately  been  unable  to  procure^  though  I  have  no  reasc 
believe  that  it  is  an  uncommon  book.  The  ezplanatory  noU 
Wagner  are  few,  though  more  numerous  than  those  of  Spohn 
Wunderlich,  which  he  has  incorporated  in  his  edition  of  He; 
they  are  however  generally  yaluable,  while  his  "  Quaestiones 
gilianae  "  exhibit  very  great  care  and  diligence.  The  meri 
Forbiger's  edition  are  chiefly  those  of  a  compilation  ;  but  it 
tains  a  large  amount  of  exegetical  matter ;  it  leaves  few  diffici: 
unnoticed ;  and  its  references  to  grammars  and  other  works  ^ 
points  of  language  are  examined  deserve  much  commendfi 
I  have  made  great  use  of  it,  levying  on  it  the  same  kiii 
contributions  which  it  has  levied  on  others.  To  Mr.  Keig] 
I  owe  a  more  personal  acknowledgment>  as  he  was  kind  en( 
when  I  was  preparing  my  first  edition,  to  place  in  my  hac 
copy  of  his  Notes  on  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  conta 
many  MS.  corrections  and  additions,  and  also  to  favour  me 
his  opinion  on  certain  points  by  letter.  His  book  has  been  cl 
useful  to  me  in  relation  to  agricultural  and  botanical  matten 
I  have  derived  considerable  advantage  trom  his  indepei 
judgment  as  a  general  commentator,  though  frequently  comj 
to  differ  from  him  on  questions  of  scholarship.  From  Lade 
German  school  commentary  (I  speak  of  the  first  edition  oi 
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haye  gained  something,  though  his  novelties  of  interpietation 
seem  to  me  freqnently  nntrne,  and  his  conjectnral  deyiations  firom 
the  received  text  nnfortunate.  I  have  consnlted  also  the  school 
editions  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bryce  and  Mr.  C.  D.  YongOy  and  parts  of  a 
critiqne  by  Ameis  on  passages  in  Wagner's  and  Ladewig's  editions 
of  the  Eclognes  and  Georgics,  nnder  the  title  of  **  Spicilegium 
explicationnm  Yergilianarum.''  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  press  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Eennedy'8  promised 
school  edition. 

I  haye  carernlly  studied  the  yaluable  review  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  yolume  by  my  friend  Mr.  Munro,  in  the  Joumal  of  Clas- 
sical  and  Sacred  Philology,  firequently  adopting  his  yiewSy  and 
neyer  rejecting  them  without  full  consideration.  And  I  have 
introduced  not  a  few  ^uggestions  from  a  body  of  remarks  kindly 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Blackbuniy  Bector  of  Selham  in  SusseXi 
who  speaks  not  only  as  a  student  of  Yirgil,  but  as  a  man  accus- 
tomed  to  country  pursuits.  While,  howeyer,  I  trust  that  from 
these  and  other  sources  yarious  improyements  will  be  discoyered 
in  the  explanatory  part  of  the  present  edition,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  unaltered. 

As  snbsidiary  works,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Georgics, 
I  haye  consulted  Dickson'8  ^  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients/'  and 
Dr.  Daubeny's  recently  published  ''Lectures  on  Boman  Hus- 
bandry ; "  but  my  knowledge  has,  I  fear,  not  been  always  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  use  them  with  effect  The  grammar  to  which 
I  haye  most  freqnently  referred  is  Madyig's;  the  lexicon,  For- 
cellini'8. 

The  editions  of  the  classics  to  which  I  haye  referred  haye  been 
in  general  the  best  and  latest,  when  my  library  happened  to  con- 
tain  them.  For  the  Greek  dramatists  I  haye  followed  Dindorf ; 
for  Pindar,  Bergk  or  Schneidewin ;  for  Hesiod,  commonly  Gottling; 
for  Dion  Cassius,  Beimarns ;  for  Xenophon*  and  Appian,  the  edi- 
tions  published  in  Teubner's  series.  For  Plautus,  I  haye  followed 
those  editions  where  the  lines  are  numbered  by  Acts  and  Scenes, 
not  as  preferring  that  practice,  which  appears  not  to  haye  been 
sanctioned  by  antiquity,  but  because  neither  Bitschl  nor  Fleckeisen, 
who  adopt  the  other  plan,  has  completed  his  edition ;  for  Pro- 
pertius,  Paley ;   for  Lucretius,  Lachmann ;   for  the  other  Latin 
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poets,  Weber'8  "Corpus  Poetarum;"  for  the  fragments  of 
Latin  dramatists,  Bibbeck  ;  for  those  of  Ennius,  Yahlen ;  for  tl 
of  Lucilius,  Gerlach ;  for  Cicero,  mostly  Verburg ;  for  the  Sc 
tores  Bei  Busticae,  sometimes  G^sner,  sometimes  Scbneider ; 
the  Latin  grammarians,  Eeil ;  for  Festus,  Miiller ;  for  Noii 
generally  Gerlach  and  Both.  This  list  is  perhaps  not  q 
complete,  but  I  think  it  contains  nearly  all  those  authors 
references  to  which  are  likely  to  yary  according  to  the  edit 
used.  I  fear  there  may  be  some  cases  found  in  which  I  1: 
used  an  edition  not  named  in  it ;  but  the  notes  have  been  wri 
at  yarious  places,  a  large  portion  of  them  indeed  during  vacati 
when  I  have  been  absent  from  Oxford,  and  haye  in  consequ( 
only  had  a  certain  number  of  my  own  books  about  me. 

In  concluding  the  Preface  to  my  first  edition,  I  spoke  of 
obligations  to  Mr.  Long  and  his  lamented  coUeague.  To  t 
supervision  were  due  the  removal  of  many  errors,  and  the  ac 
sion  of  some  new  information.  At  the  same  time  I  said  that  t 
criticisms  had  yery  considerably  abated  the  confidence  with  w 
I  offered  the  volume  to  the  public :  and  though  the  favoui 
opinion  of  most  of  my  reviewers,  and  the  sale  of  a  large  imj 
sion,  seem  to  show  that  the  work  has  in  the  main  been  apprc 
I  have  leamed  quite  enough,  both  from  my  own  increased 
perience  and  from  the  observations  of  others,  to  prevent  me 
withdrawing  the  expression  of  self-distrust.  Where  so  mucl: 
been  successfuUy  questioned,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid 
there  remains  behind  much  more,  not  only  open  to  disputc 
actually  erroneous.  I  can  only  say,  as  before,  that  I  shal 
very  grateful  to  any  reader  who  will  help  me  towards  accurac 
pointing  out  my  mistakes.  Meantime,  I  may  perhaps  put 
plea  for  indulgence  on  account  of  the  wide  field  over  which 
notes  extend.  A  body  of  several  thousands  of  propositions 
great  variety  of  subjects  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  a  large 
centage  of  error. 

JOHN  CONINGTO 

1865. 


LIFE   OF  YIEGIL. 

The  fullest  and  most  antlientio  life  of  Yirgil  now  existing  is  tbat  pre« 
fixed  to  tbe  commentaries  of  Aelins  and  Tiberios  Donatns.  This 
memoir,  which  was  formerly  attribnted  to  Ti.  Donatns,  is  dow  by  the 
almost  nniyersal  consent  of  scholars  assigned  to  Snetonins.^  There  is 
also  a  Life  prefixed  to  the  commentarj  which  bears  the  name  of  Probns, 
which  may  also  be  nltimatelj  based  npon  Snetonins,  bnt  whose  anthor, 
whoeyer  he  was  and  whateyer  anthorities  he  followed,  cannot  be 
acqnitted  of  either  ignorance  or  carelessness.'  And  a  short  memoir  is 
also  prefixed  to  the  commentarj  of  Servins,  which,  althongh  it  is  for 
the  most  part  merely  a  conf  nsed  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Snetonins, 
contains  some  additional  matter,  notablj  the  statement  that  the  lines 
abont  Helen  in  the  second  Aeneid  (w.  566  foll.)  were  Virgil's  own, 
and  were  stmck  ont  of  his  mannscript  by  Yarins  and  Tncca. 

The  memoir  by  Snetonins,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it, 
does  not  perhaps  contain  all  that  Snetonins  wrote  abont  Virgil,  bnt  so 
far  as  it  extends  its  yalne  is  all-important.  For  Snetonins,  a  diligent 
and  conscientions  coUector  of  facts,  had  access  to  docnments  contem- 
poraneons  with  the  poet  himself, '  inclnding  his  correspondence  with 
Angnstns,  and  memoirs  of  him  by  the  poet  Varins  and  other  friends. 
Fzagments  only  of  these  original  anthorities  haye  come  down  to  ns, 

1  ArgmneDts  in  Bnpport  of  this  theory  will  be  fonnd  in  my  edition  of  the  memoir 
(^  Ancient  Lives  of  Yergil.,"  Glarendon  Press,  1879).  I  should  have  added  to  those 
already  addaced  tbe  fact  that  Jerome,  in  his  additions  to  the  Ensebian  chronicle, 
which  in  this  part  are  uniTersally  acknowledged  to  come  from  Suetonius,  uses  lan- 
^age  about  Virgil  identical  with  that  of  the  Life  attributed  to  Donatus.— A.  Abr. 
1948, 1960, 1965,  2003  =  Vita  Vergilii  2,  7,  35,  36. 

*  He  puts  tbe  oonfiscation  of  VirgiFs  estate  immediately  after  the  hellum  MuHneme 
(43  B.G.>,  instead  of  af  ter  ihe  battle  of  PhilippL 

*  Quintilian  10.  3.  8.  **Vergiliam  quoque  paucissimos  die  composuisse  versus 
auctor  est  Varius."  Gellins  17.  10,  "amici  familiareique  Vergilii  in  iis  quae  de 
iDgenio  moribnsque  eius  memoriae  tradiderunt."  Tacitus,  Dial.  13,  **  testes  Augusti 
(ad  Vergilium)  litterae."  Macrobius,  Sat.  1. 24. 11,  preserves  a  fragnuent  of  the  eonre- 
■pondenoe  between  Augustus  and  Virgil, 

TOL.  I.  i 
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bufc,  BO  far  as  ifc  goes,  the  information  whicli  they  convey  correspoiid 
acourately  enough  with  that  given  by  Snetonins. 

Snch  are  the  sonrces  from  which  I  haye  drawn  the  foUowing  shoi 
accoont  of  the  life  of  Virgil. 

Pnblius  Vergilins  Maro  was  bom  on  the  fif teenth  of  Ocfcober,  in  tl 
year  70  b.c,  in  which  Gn.  Pompeins  Magnns  and  M.  Licinias  Crassi 
were  for  the  first  time  consuls,  at  Andes,  a  pagns  in  tho  territory 
Mantua.^  The  name  Andes  is  Celtic,*  and  so  apparently  is  Vergilh 
The  poefs  father  was  a  man  of  humblo  origin.  According  to  son 
accounts  he  was  a  worker  in  pottery,  but  most  authorities  represent 
him  as  the  hired  servant  of  one  Magius,  a  courier,"  whose  daught 
Magia  he  at  length  married.  His  mother's  name  is  doubtless  in  gr( 
part  responsible  f or  the  mediaeval  notion  which  made  Virgil  ("  Magi 
filius  ")  a  magician. 

If  we  may  trust  the  authorities  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Virg 
father  managed  to  enrich  bimself  by  buying  np  tracts  of  woodla 
and  by  keeping  bees.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  sta 
ment,  as  the  time  when  he  was  thus  engaged  may  well  have  h 
the  era  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions,  when  land  would  be  cheap.  Il 
probable  that  Virgil's  love  for  the  country  waa  fostered  by  his  ea 
surroundings. 

Although  of  humble  origin  himself,  VirgiFs  father,  like  Horac 
seems  to  have  been  anxions  to  give  his  son  the  best  edncation  atti 
able.     Virgil  spent  his  boyhood  at  Cremona,^  and  took  his  toga  vi] 
there  on  his  fifteenth  birthday  (Oct.  15,  B.c.  55),  on  the  very 
when  the  poet  Lucretins  died."    By  an  odd  coincidence,  Pompeius 
Crassus  were  a  second  time  consuls  in  this  year.     From  Creir 
Virgil  went  to  Milan,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Bome.      Herc 
studied  rhetoric  under  the  best  masters,**  among  others  (if  we 
believe  the  short  biography  given  in  two  Beme  manuscripts)  Epic 
who  also  numbered  Antonius  and  Octavianus  among  his  pnpils. 
earliest  specimen  quoted  of  his  poetry  is  a  couplet  said  to  have 

*  Suetonius  2,  "  in  pago  qni  Andes  dicitur  et  abest  a  Mantua  non  procul."  Ji 
a.  Abr.  1948  **  Ycrgilius  Maro  in  pago  qui  Andes  dicitur,  haut  procul  a  Mantua." 
memoir  attributed  to  Probus  calls  Andes  a  vicus,  and  places  it  some  thirty 
from  Mantua.  But  Andes  must  have  been  muoh  nearor  to  Mantua :  see  *'  Ai 
Lives  of  Vergil.,  &c.,"  p.  33. 

*  A  Gallic  tribe  was  so  called :  Caes.  B.  G.  2.  35,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Buetonius  3,  "quem  quidam  opificem  figulum,  plures  Magi  cuiusdam  v 
initio  mercennarium,  mox  ob  industriam  generum  tradiderunt,  egrcgieque  aubst 
silvis  coemendis  et  apibus  curandis  auxisse  reculam."  (I  conjecture  eubstaniic 
reculae.) 

'  Perbaps  his  mother  ^lagia  was  a  native  of  Cremona :  a  Numerius  Mag 
that  city  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  B.  G.  1. 24. 

•  Suetonius  6.  7 ;  Jerome  a.  Abr.  1965.  •  Probus. 
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written  in  his  bojhood  as  an  epitaph  on  a  brigand  Ballista,  the  master 
of  a  Bchool  of  gladiators  : 

"  Monte  8ub  hoo  lapidum  tegitur  Ballista  sepuUus ; 
Nocte  die  tutum  carpe,  yiator,  iter."  * 

Saetonins  sajs  that  among  his  other  stndics  Yirgil  paid  attention  to 
medicine  and  astrologj.'  A  notice  in  the  Yerona  scholia  informs  ns 
also  that  he  stadied  philosophy  nnder  Siron,  a  celebrated  Epicnrean." 
There  are  some  prettj  lines  in  the  collection  of  the  minor  poems  (#caTo 
Acirrdi')  attribnted  to  Virgil,  in  which  the  boy  expresses  the  delight 
with  which  he  is  abandoning  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and  even  poetrj, 
f or  philosophj : 

"  Ite  hinc,  inanes,  ite,  rhetprmn  ampuUae, 
Inflata  rore  non  Achaioo  yerba ; 
Et  V08,  Stiloque  Tarquitique  Yarroque, 
Scholasticorum  natio  madens  pingui, 
Ite  hinc,  inano  cymbalon  iuventntis. 
Tuque  o  mearum  cnra,^  Sexte,  ourarum 
Yale,  Sabine ;  iam  valete,  formosi ; 
KoB  ad  beatos  vela  mittimus  portus, 
Magni  petentes  docta  dicta  Sironis, 
Vitamque  ab  omni  Tindicabimus  cura. 
Ite  hinc,  Gamenae,  vos  quoqne  ite  iam,  sane 
Dulc€8  Camenae,  (nam,  fatebimur  verum, 
Dulces  fuistis) ;  et  tamen  mea8  cartas 
BeviBitote,  sed  pudenter  et  raro." 

No  scholars,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  see  any  objection  to  accepting 
these  lines  as  gennine.  If  they  are  so,  thej  are  an  interesting  testi- 
monj  to  the  aspiration  f or  philosophical  cnltnre  which  Virgil  expresses 
again  in  the  second  Georgic,  and  which  never  left  him. 

Like  Horace,  Yirgil  long  felt  the  inflnence  of  the  Epicnrean  system, 
to  a  part  of  which  at  least  he  expresses  his  adherence  in  a  passage  in 
the  first  Georgic  (v.  415  foll.).  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
partly  dne  to  the  teaching  of  Siron  that  Virgil  conceived  the  deep 
admiration  for  Lacretias  which  no  carefnl  critic  has  failed  to  detect  in 
hiB  writings. 

Saetonins  sajs  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Virgil  wrote  the  Oulexf 

I  SuetoniaB  17 ;  SerrinB.  *  Ibid.  15. 

■  BcL  6. 10.  *  CauML,  Haupt. 

*  Suetonius  17,  ^  deinde  (soripsit)  catalepton  et  priapia  ct  epigrammata  et  diras, 
item  Cirim  et  Culicem  cum  CBset  annorum  xyI.  Scripsit  etiam,  de  qua  ambigitur, 
Aetnam."  ServiQs :  **  Bcripsit  etiam  septem  sive  octo  libros  hos :  Cirin,  A  etnam,  Culi- 
oem,  Priapeia,  catalepton,  epigrammata,  Copam,  diras."  I  donbt  \?hether  these  two 
statements  can  be  taken  as  independent.    There  is  considerable  critical  difficult 
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meanlng  therebj,  I  snppose,  the  worthless  hexameter  poem  whicli  1: 
come  down  to  us  ander  that  name,  and  whioh  conclndes  as  Sneton: 
says  Virgil'8  poem  concluded.  Snetonins  is  not  alone  responsible  ; 
tUs  statement,  for  a  literary  tradition  as  old  as  Lucan'  assigned  t 
piece  to  Virgirs  yonth  or  boyhood.  The  poem  is  poor  enough  in  itsi 
and  (as  Mr.  Mnnro  has  pointed  ont  to  me)  stands  snfficiently  c< 
demned  on  metrical  grounds.  Por  the  author  of  the  Culex  is  care 
in  the  matter  of  elisions,^  never,  if  possible,  allowing  two  long  yqw 
to  coalesce.  This  strictness  is  inconceivable  in  Virgirs  youth.  A  p 
who  even  in  his  ripest  work  allowed  himself  the  greatest  freedom 
eliding  vowels  is  not  likely  to  have  been  pretematurally  scrnpnloui 
his  seventeenth  year. 

No  OBC  now  thinks  of  attributing  tho  Giris  or  the  Aetna  to  Vii 
The  workmanship  of  the  Copa  and  the  Moretum  is  not  unwortb 
the  Augustan  age ;  but  this  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  they 
from  the  hand  of  Virgil. 

Of  the  short  poems  known  under  the  various  names  of  Catahi 
Oatalepta^  and  Catalecia,  but  more  rightly,  as  Bergk  and  Ungor  ] 
shown,  named  Caialepton  (ra  icara  Xe7rrov,-or  minor  poems),  the  sec 
Corinthiorum  amator  iste  v&i-horum,  is  expressly  attributed  to  Virgi 
Quintilian  (8.  3.  27),  though  even  this  testimony  cannot  be  accc 
as  conclusive.  Of  the  fifth,  Ite  hinc  inanes^  ite,  rheiorum  ampull 
have  already  spoken ;  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuin< 
of  the  tenth,  Sabinus  ille  quem  videtis  hospites,  a  parody  of  Cati 
phaselhis.  The  eighth,  VilluLa  quae  Sironis  eras,  purports  to  be  wi 
by  Virgil  in  the  year  41,  when  he  was  flying  from  his  home. 
addresses  the  villa  of  his  master  Siron,  and  implores  it  to  give  sl 

abont  the  passage.  In  SuetoniuB  the  Canonician  MS.,  which,  though  late,  repi 
a  good  tradition,  leads  moretum  for  eatalepion :  and  Servius'  words  septem  si 
requlre  explanation.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Suetonius  wrote  deinde  CuUa 
e$8€t  aniiomm  xvi.,  and  that  the  rest  is  an  interpolation.  Servius'  sepUm  «i 
I  should  explain  by  supposing  that  epigrammata  and  caialepton  refer  to  tln 
set  of  minor  poems :  that  one  word  was  written  over  the  other  as  an  expla 
and  thus  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  the  scribe,  in  doubt  whether  to  cou 
grammata  and  caialepton  as  two  sets  of  poems  or  one,  saved  his  conscience  by 
nve  octo  after  septem.  Baehrens.  however,  in  his  recent  edition  of  these 
(Leipzig,  1880),  accepts  the  text  of  Suetonius  and  Servius,  whom  he  trcati 
dependent  anthorities,  as  genuine,  and  contends  that  the  title  caialepton  1 
aU  the  minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  tbat  the  true  title  of  the  shor 
is  epigrammata  or  praeituiones,  I  agree  with  him  that  epigrammata  \s  ou 
yery  good  term  to  designate  the  short  pieces,  but  I  doubt  whether  to.  Kari 
oould  include  the  larger  ones,  and  suspect  that  epigrammata  and  catalept 
synonymous. 

'  Suetonius,  Vita  Lucani. 

'  Pae)irens  also  la^s  8tr.eBS  npon  this  point  in  the  work  just  (juoted  (p.  2G| 
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and  a  bome  to  him  and  his  father.  This  poem  has  as  good  a  claim  to 
acceptance  as  anj  in  the  coUection ;  but  the  thirteenth,  the  anthor  of 
which  speaks  of  himself  as  a  soldier  accostomed  to  hard  campaigning, 
cannot  possibly  be  by  Virgil.  The  third  (Asjnce  quem  vdlido  8uhnixum 
gloria  regiw)  m&j  very  well,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,®  ^.pplj  to 
Phraates,  and  in  that  case  mast  belong  to  the  jear  32  B.c,  the  thirtj- 
eighth  of  VirgiFs  age.  Considering  this  fact  it  can  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  prononnced  worthy  of  him.  Of  the  sizth  and  the  twelf th  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  are  lampoons  in  the  manner  of  Catnllns. 
Two  poems  (4  and  11)  are  addressed  apparentlj  to  Octavins  Masa,  an 
historian  of  note.  The  anthorship  both  of  these  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
collection  remains  at  present  nncertain. 

Bat,  whatever  be  the  case  with  regard  to  these  poems,  we  must 
look  to  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  if  we  would  leam  anything  of  the 
studies  and  political  leanings  of  Virgil's  early  manhood.  To  take 
the  last  point  first,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  VirgiUs  boyhood 
was  passed  in  the  fuU  blaze  of  Julius  Caesar*s  glory.  Virgil  was  a 
boy  of  fif teen  when  Caesar  invaded  Britain ;  an  expedition  which  im- 
pressed  the  fancy  even  of  the  hostile  CatuIIus.  And  there  were 
nearer  ties  which  bound  VirgiPs  native  country  to  Caesar.  In  49  B.o. 
(the  twenty-first  of  VirgiPs  age)  Caesar,  who  had  f  or  nineteen  years 
been  patron  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  conferred  the  Boman  citizenship 
on  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  career  of  the  Dictator  must,  in  fact, 
have  deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  young  poet.  The 
literary  men  of  the  previous  generation  had  mostly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  republic ;  but  a  change,  for  which  the  course  of  events  quite 
Bufficiently  accounts,  began  with  Sallust,  Virgil,  and  Varius.  If  the 
fifth  Eclogue  is  rightly  referred  to  Julius  Caesar,  we  may  take  this 
poem  as  well  as  the  conclusion  o£  the  first  Georgic  as  Virgil's  tribute 
to  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

Tnming  now  to  VirgiFs  early  studies,  it  is  clear  from  the  Eclogues 
and  the  Georgics  that  they  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  Alexandrian 
poets,  and  among  the  Boman  poets  to  Lucretius  (witness  the  sixth 
Eclogue),  to  Helvius  Cinna,  and  to  Varius.  These  last  he  expressly 
mentions  as  writers  whose  fame  he  would  fain  emulate  if  he  could." 
Helvius  Cinna,  whose  poem  on  Smyrna,  admired  of  CatuIIus,  had 
occopied  him  nine  years,  is  said  in  a  notice  preserved  by  Philargyrius 
to  havo  given  the  occasion  f or  Horace's  precept  "  nonumque  prematur 
in  annnm."  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  admired  by  Virgil  as 
setting  an  example  of  sovere  leaming  and  minute  study  of  form. 

*  *«  Ancient  Lives  of  Yergil.,"  p.  34  foll.  I  am  glad  to  flnd  that  BaehrenB  hat 
«nriTed  independently  at  the  same  conclufiion. 

**E.  9.  36.    *<Nam  neqiie  adhuc  Vario  videor  nec  dicere  Ginna  Digna"  (41  B.c.)< 
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Varius  may  have  inspired  Virgil  with  the  love  o£  epio  and  traged 
It  is  carious  that  before  he  began  the  Eclogues  he  attempted  a  poe 
on  B.oinaii  history,  but  found  the  subject  uncongenial  to  hia  tb 
frame  of  mind.^ 

The  Ciceronian  age,  barren  of  epic,  tragedy,  and  comedy,  had  pi 
duced  onlj  Ijric,  didactic,  and  leamed  poetrj.  VirgiVs  youth  >^ 
passed  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  and 
followers  in  Italj;  with  Cornelius  Grallus,.one  ofthe  most  diatinguiali 
among  the  "cantores  Euphorionis,"  he  was  on  terms  of  intimi 
friendship.^  It  is  remarkable  how  VirgiFs  genius  and  tact  enab 
him  to  avoid  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  Alexandrians  and  tb 
imitators.  Non  hic  te  carmine  ficto  Atque  per  ambagea  et  longa  exo 
ieneho.  Their  merits  he  makes  his  own,  their  refinement  and  tb 
beanty;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  ever  anj.taste 
the  obscuritj  and  aSectation  and  love  of  recondite  mjthologj  wb 
Catullus  and  Propertius  and  probablj  Cinna  allowed  to  blemish  mi 
of  their  writing. 

Before  the  jear  41  b,c.,  Virgil  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  win 
friendship  of  Asinius  Pollio,**  whom  he  mentions  in  the  third  Eclo 
as  enconraging  his  attempts  in  the  waj  of  pastoral  poetrj,  as  well 
that  of  Cornelius  Gallus  and  Alfenus  Varus.  Pollio  was  legatm 
Gallia  Cisalpina  in  43  b.c.  ;  whether  Virgil  knew  him  before  thi 
not  certain.  When  the  troubles  of  the  jear  41  came,  and  Virgil, 
PropertiuB  and  TibuUus,  was  ejected  from  his  estate,  the  influenci 
these  three  f riends  procured  its  restitutiou  f rom  Octavianus,  who  f  o 
it  a  hard  task  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  ejected  landowz 
without  giving  dangerous  offence  to  his  veterans.* 

In  the  quarrel  which  attended  Virgi^s  expulsion  from  his  fart 
was  aided  bj  the  wealthj  and  accomplished  Etruscan  egueSy  C.  Cil 
Maecenas,  with  whom  he  had  previouslj  been  acquainted,  and 
afterwards  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.'  The  Eclogues,  publii 
probablj  in  37  b.c.  or  thereabouts,*^  were  intended,  sajs  Suetonius, 
thank-offering  to  Gallns,  PoUio,  and  Varus.  The  first  is,  of  coi 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  Octavianus ;  but  of  the  remaining  i 
two  (the  fourth  and  eighth)  aro  dedicated  to  Pollio,  two  (the  sixth 

^  Suetonius  19,  *^  Cum  res  Romanas  incohasset,  ofTensus  materia  ad  Bucolica 
siit."  Ecl.  6. 3, "  Cum  canerem  roges  et  proelia,  Cjnthiug  aurem  Vellit  et  admo 

'  See  the  sixth  and  tenth  Eclogues. 

'  EcL  3.  84,  '*  PoUio  amat  noetram,  quamvlB  est  rustica,  Musam." 

^  For  a  discuBsion  of  the  history  of  thesc  events  as  bearing  on  the  first  and 
Eclogues,  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  Eclogue  9. 

'  Suetonius  20. 

<  The  chronology  of  the  Eclogues  is  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  thoee  ) 
pp.  17, 18. 
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ninth)  to  Yaros,  and  one  (tbe  tenth)  to  GallaB,  who  is  also  mentioned 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  affection  in  the  sixth. 

The  acqnaintance  of  Horace  with  Yirgil  mnst  havo  begnn  before 
the  pnblication  of  the  Eclognes.  It  was  either  in  the  year  40  or 
38  or  37  (the  year  when  the  last  Eclogne  was  probably  composed), 
that  Yirgil,  with  Yarins  and  Tncca,  the  fntnre  editors  of  his  Aeneid, 
joined  Horace  at  Sinnessa  on  a  joumej  to  Brundisinm.''  Horace  speaks 
of  Yirgil  as  at  that  time  one  o£  his  most  intimate  friends,  as  if  their 
acqnaintance  were  now  of  long  standing.  The  onlj  relic,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  of  the  earlj  period  of  this  f riendship  is  the  twelfth  ode  of 
Horace'8  fonrth  book,  which,  in  spite  of  the  f act  that  this  book  was 
pnblished  after  Yirgil*s  death,  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  to  him. 
The  ode,  which  Horace  perhaps  had  not  cared  to  pnblish  before,  is 
addressed  to  a  Yergilins  whom  Horace  asks  to  dinner  on  condition  of 
his  bringing  with  him  a  box  of  nard  in  ezchange  for  Horace's  wine. 
The  langnage  of  the  poem  wonld  yerj  woll  snit  the  time  when  both 
poets  were  jonng  and  Horace  poor,  and  before  his  introdnction  bj 
Yirgil,  the  tuvenum  nobUium  elienSy  to  the  circle  of  Maecenas. 

Horace's  jadgment  of  the  Eclognes  *  is  well  known :  **  molle  atqne 
facetnm  (epos)  Yergilio  adnnernnt  gandentes  rnre  Gamenae,"  the 
Mnses  have  granted  him  tenderness  and  refined  wit  in  his  hexameter 
writing.  The  literarj  sjmpathj  and  intimate  friendship  between 
Horace  and  Yirgil  was  of  immense  importance  as  affecting  the  historj 
of  Boman  literatare.  It  was  thej  who,  while  enjoining  a  closer  stndj 
of  the  Greek  masterpieces  in  their  length  and  breadth  than  had 
hitherto  been  given  to  them,  formed  the  classical  stjle  of  Boman  poetrj, 
and  showed  how  closo  imitation  of  great  models  was  compatible 
with  a  free  and  noble  manner,  nntainted  bj  pedantrj  or  seryilitj.  I 
haye  endeavonred  elsewhere*  to  collect  some  of  the  passages  which 
resemblo  each  other  in  the  earlier  works  of  these  twin  poets,  thns 
attesting  (in  all  probabilitj)  a  constant  and  intimate  commnnication 
between  them. 

The  Eclognes,  sajs  Snetonins,^  were  so  popnlar  that  thej  were  often 
recited  in  the  theatre.  The  same  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  poems- 
of  Ovid.  On  one  occasion,  if  we  maj  believe  Tacitns,*  the  whole 
andienco  rose  on  hearing  somo  of  YirgiFs  verses,  and  testified  their 
homage  to  the  poet,  who  happened  to  be  present. 

When  Yirgil  began  the  Georgics  there  is  no  positive  evidcnce  to 
determinc.     Thej  were  nndertaken  partlj  in  honoar  of  Maecenas,'  as 

"  8at.  1.  5.  40. 

■  8at.  1. 10.  The  date  of  this  Batire  oannot  be  later  than  S2  b.c.,  and  the  Georgics 
wcre  not  finishcd  till  29. 
•  **  AnciPTit  Lives,  &c."  pp.  62—3.        »  Sueton.  26.      «  Dial.  13.       »  Sucton.  20. 
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a  token  o£  gratitude  for  the  assistance  whicli  he  had  given  the  poet  i 
the  troubles  of  the  year  41.     The  line  in  the  first  Georgic  (509),  h 
movet  Euphrates^  illic  Oermania  leUum,  isnsually  taken  as  referring 
the  eyents  of  37  b.c.  ;  bnt  I  have  tried  to  show  in  a  note  on  the  pa 
sage  that  it  was  probably  written  in  33  or  32.    Wo  know*  that  tl 
Gleorgics  were  read  to  Octayianns  after  his  retum  from  the  East 
29  B.c.     This  then  is  their  terminus  ad  quem  :  the  only  terminus  a  q 
is  the  passage  allnding  to  the  portus  Ivlius  in  the  second  Georgic  (16] 
This  harbour  was  completed  bj  Agrippa  in  37  b.c,  and  the  verses 
qnestion  cannot  therefore  be  earlier  than  that  event.    And  these  limi 
tall j  snfficientl j  with  tho  statement  of  Snetonins  *  that  the  Georgi 
were  written  in  seven  jears. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  press  literally  the  concluding  Hnes  of  the  four 
Georgic,  Virgil  mnst  have  written  the  bulk  of  the  three  first  Georgi 
at  Naples  in  the  years  31-29,  when  Octavianus  was  scttling  the  affa 
of  the  East.'  The  ezpressions  of  Yirgil  in  this  place  need  not,  howev 
mean  more  than  that  he  was  generallj  occupied  with  the  work  at  i\ 
time.  He  appears  to  have  worked  at  the  Georgics  verj  slowlj,  writi 
onlj  a  yerj  f ew  lines  ever j  daj ;  ^  and  it  maj  well  be  that  although 
had  begun  the  poem  as  earlj  as  b.c.  36,  the  final  tonches  were  add 
between  31  and  29.  The  Georgics  themselves  do  not  ofEer  much  in  \ 
waj  of  intemal  evidence  towards  enabling  ns  to  decide  when  difEer< 
parts  were  composed.  The  openings  of  the  first  and  third  Georgic 
incline  to  think,  were  written  for  the  reciti^tion  of  29  B.G.,  later,  that 
than  anjthing  else  in  the  whole  work :  the  conclusions  of  the  first  a 
of  the  second  Georgic  are,  perhaps,  best  referred  to  the  end  of  33  or  i 
beginning  of  32  B.c. 

The  opening  of  the  third  Georgic  would  be  more  easilj  intelligi 
conld  we  suppose  that  the  book  was  written  either  in  Greece,  or  af  tc 
yisit  to  that  countrj.  There  is  something  to  be  urged  in  favonr 
this  hjpothesis.  In  the  third  ode  of  his  first  book,  Horace  speake 
a  Vergilius,  whom  he  calls  anima^  dimidium  meae,  and  for  whom 
prajs  a  saf e  joume j  to  the  coast  of  Attica.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  imj 
sible,  to  suppose  that  this  Vergilius  can  be  anj  one  but  onr  Vir 
The  onlj  recorded  joumej  of  Virgil  to  Greece  is  that  whicli  he  m 
B.c.  19,  a  little  while  before  his  death  ;  but  to  this  it  is  impossible  t 
Horace  can  be  alluding,  the  ode  in  question  having  been  written  m 
earlier.  Maj  Horace  then  be  referring  to  a  joumej  taken  bj  Vi 
about  the  time  when  the  third  Georgic  was  writtcn  ?  * 

*  Sueton.  27,  and  note.  *  lUd,  25.  •  G.  4  fin.  '  Sueton.  i 

■  My  friend  Mr.  T.  W.  Jackaon,  of  Worcester  College,  has  noticed,  in  regai 

thifl  point,  that  the  third  Oeorgio  seems  pervaded  by  a  poet*s  enthusiasm 

Greece. 
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In  tbe  jear  31  came  the  battle  of  Actinm ;  in  29  Octavianas  retnmed 
to  Italj  from  tbe  East.  Virgil,  wbo  witb  tbe  assistance  of  Maecenas 
read  tbe  Georgics  to  bim  at  Atella,  seems  to  bave  intended  at  tbis  time 
to  write  an  epic  poem  in  celebration  of  bis  ezploits.  Tbe  poets  were 
bnsj  npon  tbe  battle  of  Actinm,  and  Virgil  was  f or  tbe  time  caagbt  by 
tbe  general  entbnsiaam.  Bnt  be  cannot  baye  entertained  tbe  idea  for 
long.  like  Horace,  be,  for  some  reason  or  otber,  seems  to  baye 
sbmnk  from  tbe  direct  celebration  of  tbe  acts  of  any  person :  tbns  in 
tbe  siztb  Eclogne  be  refnses  to  perform  tbis  service  for  Vams.  Per- 
baps  be  tbongbt,  like  Horace,  tbat  Varins  was  tbe  rigbt  man  to  treat 
sncb  snbjects :  Seriberis  Va/rio  fortis  et  hostium  Victor^  Maeonii  carminis 
aliti.  Howeyer  tbis  may  be,  be  pref  erred  a  wider  field,  and  tnmed  bis 
tbongbts  to  tbe  Aeneid. 

He  was  engaged  for  tbe  rest  of  bis  life,  ten  jears,  on  tbis  great  epic, 
wbicb  be  neyer  lived  to  finiab.  Snetonins*  preserves  a  Terj  impori«.nt 
notice  regarding  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  Aeneid  was  composed. 
Virgil  drafted  it  in  prose,  and  tben  wrote  tbe  books  in  no  particnlar 
order,  bnt  jnst  as  tbe  fancj  took  bim.  Tbis  fact  fnllj  acconnts  for  tbe 
nnmerons  inconsistencies  in  tbe  narrative  as  we  bave  it.  Tbe  narrative 
of  tbe  wanderings  of  Aeneas  in  tbe  tbird  book  is  not  to  be  reconciled 
witb  tbat  giyen  in  tbe  first  and  fiftb;  tbe  fiftb  interferes  witb  tbo 
conrse  of  eyents  as  narrated  in  tbe  f onrtb  and  siztb,  and  is  inconsistent 
witb  tbe  siztb  in  its  acconnt  of  tbe  deatb  of  Palinnms. 

Tbere  seems  no  donbt  tbat  tbe  tbird  book  was  written  before  the 
second.  For  in  tbe  second  Crensa  foretells  to  Aeneas  tbat  be  is 
destined  to  come  to  tbe  land  of  tbe  Tiber,  wbile  in  tbe  third  bo  is 
represented  as  acting  in  entire  forgetfnlness  of  tbis  propbecy :  a  fact 
easilj  ezplained  if  we  sappose  tbat  the  second  book  was  written 
af ter  tbe  third.  For  tbe  rest,  there  are  yerj  few  notes  of  time  to  aid 
ns  in  determining  bow  Virgil  distribnted  bis  work  over  tbe  ten  jears 
he  was  able  to  give  to  it.  He  mnst  yerj  soon  after  beginning  bis 
laboars  haye  read  parts  of  the  new  poem  to  his  friends.  In  a  poem 
written  in  or  aboat  26  b.c.  (3.  26),  Propertios  bas  tbe  well-known 
lines — 

"  Gedite  Bomani  scriptores,  oedite  Grai, 
Nescio  qoid  maios  nasoitur  Iliade," 

whicb  show  that  be  was  one  of  the  friends  who  were  admitted  bj 
Virgil  to  listen  and  criticise.^     I  bave  elsewhere'  endeayonred  to 

'  23,  '^  Aeneida  prosa  prins  oratione  formatam  digeatamqne  in  zii.  libros  particu* 
latim  componere  imititnit,  prout  liberet  quidque  et  nihil  in  ordinem  arripiens." 

*  8netonius  33,  "recitavit  ot  pluribus,  sed  neque  frequenter  et  ca  fere  do  quibus 
ambigebat,  quo  magiB  iudicium  hominum  cxperirctur." 

«  "  Ancient  Livee,  &c.,"  p.  G7. 
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coUect  other  evidonce  of  this  fact  drawn  from  coincidences  of  langnag 
between  Propertins  and  Virgil. 

In  26  and  25  B.c.  Angostus  was  absent  in  Spain,  and  wrote  to  Virg 
pressing  him  to  send  him  either  his  first  sketch  of  the  Aeneid,  or  an 
paragraph  or  passage  he  pleased."  Virgil  refused/  urging  that  he  ha 
as  yet  nothing  sufficientlj  finished,  and  dwelling  on  the  vastness  of  tl: 
material,  and  the  new  studies  that  he  was  about  to  give  to  the  subjcc 

The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  books  were,  however,  at  length  rea 
to  Augustus  and  Octavia.  This  must  have  been  after  the  death  of  tl 
joung  MarcelluB  in  23  B.c.  When  Virgil  came  to  the  famous  passag 
"  Tu  Marcellus  eris,"  Octavia  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  long  swooi 

The  events  of  19  b.g.  are  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  bool 
(6.  794,  7.  606),  which  shows  that  Virgil  was  still  busy  with  this  pa 
of  the  Aeneid  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  Ribbeck  suppos 
that  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  upon  a  frei 
edition  of  the  Georgics.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  no  reas( 
to  doubt  that  the  end  of  the  fourth  Georgic  was  altered  in 
after  the  year  26,  when  the  poet  Gallus  came  to  his  tragical  ai 
untimelj  end.  The  original  conclusion  of  the  book,  which  in  sor 
way  or  other  had  been  intended  by  Virgil  as  a  compliment  to  Galh 
was,  at  the  instance  of  Augustus,  cut  out,  and  the  episode  of  Aristao 
substituted  for  it.* 

In  the  year  19  Virgil  had  intended  to  travel  into  Greece  and  As 
Minor,  with  the  view  of  spending  three  years  there  in  finishing  a 
polishing  the  Aeneid.^  This  done,  he  hoped  to  devote  the  rest  of  1 
life  to  philosophy.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  At  Athens  he  met  August 
who  was  retuming  from  the  East,  and  decided  to  return  with  him 
Italy.  On  a  very  hot  September  day  he  went  to  Megara,  and  af t 
wards  fell  ill.  He  was  worse  when  he  arrived,  after  an  uninterrupl 
voyage,  at  Brundisium,  where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  i 
20th  of  September. 

*  Sueton.  31,  **  suppllcibas  atque  etiam  min&clbus  per  iocmn  litteriB  efflagitaba 
sibi  •  de  Aeneide,'  ut  ipsius  verba  sunt,  *  vol  prima  catminiB  'uwoypa^rfj  vel  quod  1 
colon  mitteretur.' " 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  1. 24. 11,  •*  tanta  incohata  res  est  ut  paene  vitio  mentis  tantum  c 
ingressus  mihi  videar." 

'  Suctonius  31, "  cui  (Augusto)  tamen  multo  post  perfectaque  demum  materia 
omnino  libros  recitavit,  seoundum  quartum  et  sextum,  sed  liunc  notabili  Octa 
adfectione,  quae  cum  recitationi  interesset,  ad  illos  de  fllio  suo  versus  *  Tu  Marce 
eris  •  defecisse  fertur  atque  aegre  focilata  est." 

•  Servius  G.  4. 1,  "  sciendum,  ut  supra  diximus,  ultimam  partem  huius  libri 
mutatam.  Nam  laudes  Galli  habuit  locus  ille  qui  nunc  Orphei  continet  fabu 
quae  inserta  est  postquam  irato  Augusto  Gallus  occisus  est." 

•  Sueton.  35  foU. 
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Before  leaying  Italy  Yirgil  had  tried  in  vain  to  extract  a  promise 
f rom  Varins  that  if  anything  shonld  happen  to  him,  he  wonld  bnrn  the 
Aeneid.  On  his  deathbed  he  constantlj-  asked  for  his  mannscript  to 
bnm  it ;  bnt  this  reqnest  being  also  refused  he  lef t  his  writings  in  his 
will  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  the  proviso  that  they  were  to  pnblish 
nothing  which  had  not  been  alreadj  given  to  the  world.  With  the 
sanction  of  Augustus,  if  not  at  his  instance,  VirgiFs  last  wish  was 
jndiciouslj  disregarded,  and  the  Aeneid  was  published  by  Varius  and 
Tucca,  with  such  corrections  onlj  as  were  absolutelj  necessary,  even 
the  nnfinished  verses  being  left  as  thej  stood.^ 

Virgil  is  said  to  have  been  taill,  dark,  and  of  a  mstic  appoarance. 
His  health  was  indifPerent,  for  he  snfEered  from  weakness  in  the  throat 
and  stomach,  as  well  as  from  headaches  and  spitting  of  blood.  Little 
is  known  of  his  character,  but  what  is  known  is  (with  donbtful  ezcep- 
tions)  in  his  favour.  His  own  language  about  his  poems  in  the  Eclogues 
leads  us  to  imagine  him  fastidious,  modest,  and  sensitive,  and  this  ap- 
parently  was  the  general  impression.  The  modesty  of  his  looks  procured 
him  at  Naples  the  punning  nickname  of  Parthenias.  He  objected  very 
mnch  to  the  demonstrations  made  in  his  honour  if  ever  he  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  Bome,  an  event,  if  we  maj  believe  Suetonius,  of  verj 
rare  occnrrence.'  Virgi^s  father  must,  if  we  maj  trust  the  little  poem 
in  the  Gatalepton  addressed  to  the  villa  of  Siron,^  have  been  alive  at 
the  time  of  the  confiscations  of  41  b.c.  He  was  blind  at  the  time  of 
his  death.*  Virgil  had  two  brothers,  Silo  and  Flaccus.  Silo  died  in  his 
bojhood ;  Flaccus,  who  died  in  riper  jears,  is  said  bj  Suetonius  to 
have  been  the  Daphnis  of  the  fifth  Eclogue.' 

Virgirs  mother,  Magia,  survived  her  husband  and  married  again.  A 
»on,  named  Valerius  Proculus,  was  the  issue  of  this  union. 

Virgil  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved  bj  his  f riends,  among  whom 

'  Saetonias  39 — 41.  "  Egerat  cum  Yario  prinsquam  Italia  decederet  ut  si  quid  sibi 
aooidlBset  Aeneida  comburerct;  at  is  facturum  se  pemegarat.  Igitur  in  extrema 
raletndine  adsidue  scrinia  desiderayit  crematurus  ipse ;  yerum  nemine  offerente  nihil 
quidem  nominatim  de  ea  cavit,  ceterum  eidem  Vario  ac  simul  Tuocae  scripta  sua  sub 
ea  oondicione  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  se  editum  esset.  Edidit  autem 
ftuctore  Augusto  Yarius,  sed  summatim  emendata,  ut  qul  versus  etiam  imperfectos 
ncuti  erant  reliquerit  ** :  tb.  37.  **  L.  Yarium  et  Flotium  Tuccam,  qui  eius  Aeneida 
post  obitum  iussu  Caesaris  emendayerunt.^'  '  Ibid,  8 — 12.   - 

'  Catal.  8.  **  Villula  quae  Sironis  eras  et  ^auper  agelle, 
Verum  illi  domino  tu  quoque  deliciae, 
Me  tibi  et  hos  una  mecum,  quos  semper  amayi, 

6i  quid  de  patria  tristius  audiero, 
Commendo,  in  primisque  patrem  :  tu  nunc  eris  illi 
Mantua  quod  fuerat  quodque  Cremona  prius." 
*  Sucton.  U.  »  Ibid,  14. 
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perhapB  the  mosfc  iatimate  were  Horace,  Qaintilins  Vams,  Varius,  ant 
Tncca.*  Horace  describes*  Virgil  and  Varins,  whom  lie  conBtantl^ 
mentions  together,  as  most  transparent  and  lovable  sonls. 

Owing  to  the  generositj  of  his  friends  Virgil  enjoyed  a  fortune  o 
nearlj  £100,000.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  Angustu 
offered  him  the  propertj  of  an  exiled  citizen,  whose  name  bas  no 
been  preseryed,  he  conld  not  bring  himself  to  accept  it.  He  wa 
seldom  at  Bome,  thongh  he  had  a  honse  there  near  the  gardens  c 
Maecenas,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Sicilj  or  Campania.' 

He  was  a  verj  bad  speaker,^  and  f ailed  completelj  when  in  his  earl 
life  he  attempted  the  profession  of  advocate.  Bnt  his  reading  was  e 
beantifnl  that*  Jnlins  Montanns,  a  contemporarj  poet,  said  that  Yers( 
which  in  themselves  seemed  lifeless  and  trivial  sonnded  well  when  1 
recited  them. 

Half  of  his  propertj  he  lef t  to  his  half-brother  Valerins  Procnlus, 
qnarter  to  Angnstns,  a  twelf th  part  to  Maecenas,  and  the  rest  to  Varii 
and  Tucca.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Naples  and  bnried  in  a  ton 
on  the  road  to  Pnteoli,  with  the  epitaph — 

^  liantxis  me  genmt,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nuno 
Parthenope :  cecini  pascna,  rura,  dnces."  * 


*  Probus.  »  Sat.  1—5.  •  Sueton.  12—13. 

'  Ibid.  15—16,  "egit  et  causam  apud  iudices  unam  omnino,  nec  amplius  qui 
Bemel,  nam  et  in  sermone  tardissimum  ao  paene  indooto  similem  fuisse  Mellsi 
tradidit."  «  Tbid.  28—29.  •  iWd.  3&-37. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  CRITICISMS  OF 
VIRGIL'S   POETRY. 

That  Virgil  was  attacked  damg  his  life-time  tor  his  innoyations  in 
style  we  are  assnred  by  express  statements  in  the  memoir  bj  Saetonius. 
After  his  death  Carvilias  Fictor  pablished  an  Aeneidomastix,  on  the 
analogj  of  the  Homeramaatix  of  Zoilas,  and  the  Giceromaatix  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  Aalas  Gellias ;  Herennias  col- 
lected  his  vitia,  which  I  sappose  means  faalts  of  ezpression,  Perellias 
Faastas  his  plagiarisms  (furta) ;  while  an  apparently  neatral  work, 
called  ofioiorrjTtSf  or  a  coUection  of  his  translations  from  the  Greek,  by 
Octayias  Avitas,  filled  eight  books. 

A  reply  to  the  ohtrectatores  Vergilii  was  written  by  Asconias  Pedianns ; 
a  fact  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  date  of  the  works  mentioned 
by  Snetonias.  For  Asconias  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  centary 
A.D.;  and  if,  as  it  is  reasonable  from  the  langaage  of  Saetonias  to 
infer,  his  work  was  a  reply  to  the  three  books  of  Carvilias  Pictor, 
Herennios,  and  Perellias  Faastas,  it  follows  that  those  works  cannot 
have  been  pablished  at  any  very  great  distance  of  time  f  rom  Yirgil^s 
death,  which  took  place  in  19  b.c. 

I  propose  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  trace  any  remains  of  these 
criticisms,  and  the  replies  to  them,  in  the  notes  of  Servias^  and 
Hacrobias,  or  elsewhere. 

I. 

And  first  as  to  criticisms  passed  npon  Yirgil  for  new  combinations 
of  words.  Agrippa  said  that  Yirgil  had  been  saborned  by  Maecenas 
to  invent  a  new  kind  of  affectation  (Kaico^i^Xia),  which  consisted  in  an 
nnasoal  employment  of  ordinary  words,*  and  was  therefore  difiGicalt 
of  detection.  With  this  criticism  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  connect 
a  passage  in  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  (v.45  foll.),  a  work  which,  as  Michaelis' 

'  In  the  following  pages,  when  the  namo  of  SeryiuB  is  mentioned  without  any 
addition,  the  so-called  Yulgate  or  uninterpolated  text  of  Bervius  is  meant.  By 
Serrius  (Dan.),  on  the  other  hand,  Ib  meant  the  Servius  edited  by  Peter  Daniel,  and 
oontaining  the  additioned  notes  printed  by  Thilo  (in  his  recent  edition)  in  italics. 
The  relation  of  these  notes  to  those  of  the  Yulgate  is  discussed  below  in  the  section 
on  Benius. 

*  Sueton.  44,  '*  M.  Y ipsanius  a  Maecenate  enm  suppositum  appellabat  novae  cacozeliae 
xepertorem,  non  tumidae  nec  exilis,  sed  ex  oommunibus  verblB  atque  ideo  latentis." 

*  In  the  CommeniationeM  PhHologicae  recently  pnblished  in  honour  of  Mommsen. 
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Has  recently  argaed,  may  very  probably  have  been  writtenwlienVirgil 
wasaliye — 

"  In  verhis  etiam  ienuU  cautiuque  terendis, 

Hoc  amet,  hoo  spemat  promiBsi  carminis  auctor : 

DixerU  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 

Seddiderit  iunctura  novumJ'* 

Horace  asserts  that  new  combinations  of  ordinary  words,  if  made 
with  nicety  and  cantion  (tenuis  cautuaque)^  are  to  be  pat  down  to  a  poefi 
credit.  Now  in  the  whole  context  of  this  passage  (to  which  I  shal 
have  to  retam  again)  Horace  is  defending  himself  and  his  schoo 
against  the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism  ;  and  it  is  therefore  verj  probabL 
that  his  remarks  aboat  new  combinations  of  words  may  be  intended  a 
a  covert  reply  to  snch  charges  as  that  brought  by  Agrippa. 

Herennins,  says  Saetonins,  mado  a  collection  of  VirgiFs  vitk 
Vitium  would,  I  suppose,  mean  any  fault  in  style  or  expressior 
Quintilian  says  of  KaKoi,r)Xia  (8.  3.  56),  that  it  is  oimiium  in  eloquenti 
vitiorum  pesaimum,  Vitia,  theref ore,  would  include  aff ectation  real  c 
alleged,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  work  of  Herennius  include 
instances  of  this.  Perhaps  it  may  also  have  included  the  vitia  in  versihi 
quae  a  Twnnullis  imperite  reprehenduntur  mentioned  by  Macrobius  6. 14.  ] 
sach  alleged  metrical  errors  as  arietat  in  portaSy  parietibus  textu 
cascis,  duros  ohice  postes,  quin  protinus  omnia,  arhutu^  horrida.  Macr< 
bius  goes  on  (ih.  §  5)  to  mention  verses  vulsis  ac  rasis  similes  et  nih 
differentes  ah  usu  loquendiy  as  omnia  vincit  Amor,  etnos  cedamus  Amor 
Nudus  in  ignota,  Palinure^  iacehis  harena.  These  are  defended  by  tl 
ezample  of  Homer  :  but  the  words  vulsia  ac  rasis  similes  have  all  tl 
air  of  a  quotation  from  a  hostile  critic.  It  must  be  remembered  th 
Macrobius'  Satumalia  is  a  mere  succession  of  extracts  from  older  worl 
sometimes  strung  together  in  no  logical  order,  and  without  anythii 
to  show  where  the  transition  f  rom  one  writer  to  another  is  to  be  look 
for.  The  only  interest  in  reading  him  is,  therefore,  that  he  makes 
cnrious  to  get  back,  if  possible,  to  the  sources  on  which  he  is  drawiii 

In  Macrobius  6.  6  Servius  is  represented  as  quoting  some  instanc 
of  new  figures,  or  combinations  of  words,  employed  by  Virgil,  "  Va 
iste  venerabilis  varie  modo  verba  modo  sensus  figurando  multam  Lat 
itati  leporis  adiecit."  His  instances  are  Supposita  de  matre  noft 
furatae  creavit,  creavit  being  used  for  crearifecit :  tepida  recentem  Cai 
locum :  socii  cessemnt  aequore  iusso  :  caeso  sparswua  sanguine  flartvmi 
vota  deumpnmo  victor  solvehat  Eoo:  et  me  consortem  nati  concede  sepulcl 
illa  viam  celerans  par  mille  colorihis  arcum,  and  some  others,  two  o: 
of  which  I  will  quote  as  bearing  specially  on  the  question  bef  oro  i 
^^frontem  ohscenam  rugis  arat :  arat  non  nimie  sed  pulchre  dictum 
and  ^^discolor  unde  auri per  ramos  aura  refuLsit:  quid  enim  est  aura  ai 
aut  quemadmodam  aura  refulget  ?    Sed  tamen  pulchre  usnrpavit/' 
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The  two  last  comments  whicli  I  have  quoted  are  plainlj  answers  to 
hostile  criticisms ;  in  the  last,  indeed,  the  verj  wording  of  the  criticism 
is  given:  Quid  enim  est  aura  auriy  &c.  A  careful  reader  of  Macrobius, 
who  has  observed  the  very  sloyenly  style  of  his  patchwork,  will  be  not 
disinclined  to  infer  that  perhaps  all  the  passages  quoted  from  §  2  to 
§  11  of  this  chapter  had  been  fized  upon  for  attack  by  coUectors 
(whether  Herennius  or  others)  of  the  vitia  Vergilii,  and  were  subse- 
quently  defended  by  friendly  critics.  And  here  it  will  be  well  to 
compare  the  Seryius  of  Macrobius'  Dialogue  with  the  scholia  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Servius,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  relation 
between  them.     I  shall  exhibit  the  two  in  parallel  columns : — 


Thb  SEBvirs  OF  Magbobius. 

NothM  furfUa  ereavii:  ut  ipsa  oreaverit 
quoe  creari  fecit 

Tepidaque  reeentem  Caede  locum,  cam 
locus  reoen$  eaede  no?e  dictos  sit. 

Soeii  eeeeerunt  aequore  iueso,  pro  eo 
quod  est  iusei  eesserunt 

Caeso  §pamtru8  sanguine  flammas :  qui 
ex  caesis  videlicet  profanditnr. 

Voia  deum  primo  vidor  tolwjbat  Eoo, 
Pro  qvae  dis  vota  sunt, 

Me  eonsortem  nati  eoneede  sepulehro, 
Aliiis  dixisset,  et  me  eonsortem  nato  eon^ 
eede  sepukhri, 

lUa  viam  eelerans  per  miUe  eoloribus 
areum :  id  est  per  areum  miUe  eciorum, 

Spolia  .  .  .  coniciunt  igni;  pro  in 
ignem, 

Corpore  tela  modo  atqueoeulisvigilanti^ 
hu»  exit,    Tela  exit,  pro  vitat, 

Senior  leto  eanentia  lumina  solvit ;  pro 
veiustate  senUia. 


ExescLtque  arboris  antro :  pro  eavema, 

Frontem  cbscenam  rugis  arat.  Arat  noa 
nimie  sed  pulchre  dictum. 

Ter  eireum  aerato  drcumfert  tegmine 
fftSvam.    Pro  iaeulis. 

Vir  gregis,  pro  capro. 


Oraque    eorticibus    sumunt    horrenda 
eavatis,    Ora  pro  personis. 


Diseohr  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  re- 
fuisiL  Quid  enim  est  aura  aurij  aut 
quemadmodum  aura  re/ulget  9  Sed  tamen 
pulchre  usurpavit. 


The  Sebvius  of  the  Commentabt. 
Silent. 

Aen.  9. 455.  Hjrpallage  est  pro  tepidum 
loeum  recenti  caede,  Unde  multi  legunt 
tepidumque  recenti  Caede  locum, 

Aen.  10.  444.  Pro  ipsi  iussi,  (ProboB.) 

Aen.  11.  82.    Pro  eaesorum. 
Aen.  11.  4.    Subaudimufl  tempore, 
Aen.  10.  906.    Silent. 


Aen.  5.  609.     Aut  subaudis  faetumt 
aut  antiptosis  est  miUe  eolorum. 
Aen.  11. 193.    Silent. 

Aen.  5.  438,  exit^  vitat,  declinat :  unde 
de  Venulo  (11.  750)  et  vim  viribus  exit, 
£t  hoc  verbo  bis  usus  est. 

Aen.  10.  418.  aut  hypallage  est  pro 
ipse  canensj  aut  physicam  rem  dicit. 
Dicuntur  enim  pupillae  mortis  tempore 
albescere. 

Georg.  4.  44.    Silent. 
•  Aen.7.417.    BUent. 

Aen.  10.  887.    Silent 

Ed.  7. 7  (Dan.).  Horatius  (Od.  1. 17. 7) 
olentis  uxoris  mariti,  et  Theocritus  (8. 
49)  2  'rpdyt,  rav  AevicaF  auywv  ip€p. 

Georg.  2.  387.  qui  ea  (ludicra)  ezerce- 
bant,  propter  verecundiam  remedium  hoc 
adhibuerunt,  ne  agnoscerentur,  ut  per- 
sonas  factas  de  arborum  cortieibus  sume- 
rent. 

Aen.  6.  204.  Auri  aura,  splendor  auri. 
Horatius  (Od.  2.  8.  23)  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritotf  i.e.  splendor.  Hinc  et 
aurnm  dicitur  a  splondore  qui  est  in  eo 
metallo. 
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The  Sbbviub  of  MACROBnjB.  Thb  Skbvius  op  thb  Commentary. 

Simili  frondeseit  virga  metaUo,    Qaam        Aen.  6.   144, /roncZeseiV,  in  natun 
bene  nsns  est  frondescit  metdllo  !  redit ;  et  honeste  looutus  est  dicens  ha 

frondes  sui  metaUi, 
Nigri  ewa  laete  veneni  ,  .  .  nigro  im«        Aen.  4.  514,  nigri  aut  noxii,  quia  ni 
ponere  nomen  lactis.  fiunt  homines  post  venenum,  aut  (k 

illud  est,  quia  Bunt  herbae  nigri  lactis, 
est  suoi.    Diount  autem  per  periphra 
agreste  papaver  signifioari. 
Haud  aliter  iustae  quibus  est  Mezentius       Aen.  10.  716.    Silent. 
irae,    Odio  esee  aliquem  usitatum ;  irae 
esse  inventum  Maronis  est. 

Withoat  quoting  all  the  instances  of  novel  refinement  in  languc 
given  in  Macrobius,  we  are,  I  think,  jnstified  in  asserting  that  th 
were  a  nnmber  of  expressions  in  Virgil  which  were  felt  to  reqt 
defence  or  explanation.  That  Macrobins  had  in  his  hands  some  w( 
or  works  in  which  they  were  attacked,  or,  at  least,  remarked  up 
may  be  inferred  from  two  facts.  First,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
least  fonr  of  the  notes  above  quoted,  he  seems  to  be  giving  the  act 
words  of  an  adversarj :  I  mean  those  on  Aen.  7.  417,  6.  204,  4.  • 
(here  the  words  are  now  mutilated),  and  10.  716.  Secondly, 
criticisms  fall  roughly  under  heads,  though  Macrobius  does  not  say 
Recens  caede^  caeso  sanguine,  are  instances  of  an  uncommon  usc 
adjectives ;  vota  deum^  consortem  naii,  mille  coloribus  arcumy  conic\ 
igniy  of  an  uncommon  use  of  cases :  tela  exit,  of  an  uncommon  usi 
a  verb.  The  instances  whicb  foUow  are  cases  of  metaphors  :  cane 
lumitia,  arhoris  antro,  frontem  araty  aerato  circumfert  tegmine  silvam 
gregisy  aquae  worw,  telorum  seges^  ferreus  imber.  Then  comes  a  men 
of  some  expressions  not  easily  reduceable  under  any  particular  beac 
Dona  lahoratae  Cereris :  and,  finally,  a  note  on  Virgirs  use  of  one  v 
f or  anotber,  as  ora  f  or  personas, 

Supposing  the  whole  passage  to  be  an  extract  from  some  collec 
of  such  expressions,  these  two  facts  will  be  easily  explained.  A  c 
parison  of  the  notes  given  in  parallel  columns  will,  I  think,  sbow 
the  Servius  of  the  Satumalia  stands  in  no  relation  of  dependcnc 
the  real  Servius.  The  real  Servius  is  sometimes  silent  where  Macrc 
bas  a  note ;  sometimes  he  is  f  aller,  sometimes  less  f  ull  than  Macrol 
sometimes  be  seems  to  be  def cnding  Virgil  against  an  objection ;  s< 
times  his  remark  adds  something  new,  or  is  altogetber  difEerent. 
the  same  time,  the  same  passages  are,  on  the  wbole,  commentcd  i 
both ;  and  this  fact,  when  put  together  witb  that  of  the  discrepa 
just  noticed,  points  to  tbe  conclusion  that  botb  are  ultimatclj  de 
f  rom  the  same  source. 

To  tbis  source,  wbatever  it  was,  we  may,  perbaps,  owe  tho  f ollo 
notes  in  tbe  commentary  bearing  tbe  name  of  Servius: — Aen.  < 
"  tendit  itervelig :  aliud  est  iter  velis  tendere,  aliud  per  vela  iter  (pe 
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velaP).  Et  mnlti  dicnnt  improprie  dictnm,  mnlti  niminm  proprie." 
Aen.  12. 524,  "  qnaeritnr  qnid  sit  virgulta  sonantta  lauro ; "  compare  tlie 
remark  on  aura  qnoted  above,  '*  qnid  est  enim  aura  auri  f  "  Aen.  12. 
591,  "  ater  odor  :  nove." 

II. 

Bnt  it  was  remarked  not  onlj  that  Yirgil  ventnred  on  new  combina- 
tions  o£  words,  bnt  that  he  invented  new  words.  Here,  again,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  start  from  the  previonsly-qnoted  passage  in  the 

Ars  PoeHca : — 

**  Si  forte  neoesse  est 
IndiciiB  monBtrare  reoentibnB  abdita  remm, 
Fingere  oinctntlB  non  ezaudita  Cethegis 
Gontinget,  dabitarqne  lioentia  snmpta  pndenter, 
Et  nova  fictaqne  nnper  habebnnt  yerba  fidem,  si 
Graeoo  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.    Qnid  autem? 
Gaecilio  Plantoqne  dabit  Bomanns,  ademptnm 
Yergilio  Yarioqne?    Ego  cnr,  acquirere  pauca 
Bi  possum,  invideor,  cum  lingua  Gatonifl  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protolerit  ?  " 

Here  Yirgil  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  it  is  distinctlj  implied  that 
be  was  attacked  for  the  invention  of  new  words.  Horace  says  that 
words  latelj  coined  will  pass  cnrrent  if  derived,  with  sparing  alteration, 
from  a  Greek  sonrce.  I  am  not  snre  that  I  clearly  nnderstand  what 
this  means.  Bnt  that  Yirgil  was  attacked  f or  his  nse  of  Greek  words 
is  clear  from  Macrobins  1.  24  7,  "  si .  .  mille  alia  mnltnm  pndenda  sen 
in  verbis  modo  Grraecis  modo  barbaris,  sen  in  ipsa  dispositione  operis 
deprehenderentnr."  Gompare  5.  17.  15,  '*  postremo  Graecae  lingnae 
qnam  se  libenter  addixerit  de  crebris  qnae  nsnrpat  vocabnlis  aesti- 
mate :  "  and  the  critic  mentions  diuSy  daedala,  trieterica,  choreas^  Jiyalus, 
and  some  others,  conclnding  thns,  af ter  noticing  the  poet*s  predilection 
for  Ghreek  inflections,  "  deniqne  omnia  earmina  sna  Graece  malnit  in- 
Bcribere,  Bucolica  Oeorgica  Aeneisy  cnins  nominis  fignratio  a  regnla 
lAtinitatis  aliena  est." 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Satnmalia  (4.  17)  Yirgil  is  defended 
f or  this  proceeding  bj  the  argnment  that  other  writers  had  nsed  Ghreek 
words  before  him:  "insernit  operi  sno  et  Graeca  verba,  sed  non 
primns  hoc  ansns.*'  Lychniy  aethra,  daedalus^  rehoant  are  then  jnstified 
bj  the  example  of  older  poets ;  and  the  critic  remarks  *'sed  hao 
Ucentia  largins  nsi  snnt  veteres,  parcius  Maro  :  qnippe  illi  dixemnt  et 
patuam  et  macha^rami  et  asotiam  et  malacea  et  alia  similia.*'  This  is 
Horace'B  argnment :  why  shonld  not  Virgil  and  Varius  be  allowed 
wbat  was  not  forbidden  to  Caecilins,  Plantns,  Ennins  and  Cato  ? 

voL.  I.  e 
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Bat  Virgil  (Macrobins  1.  24.  7)  was  charged  also  with  nsing  bai 
barian,  that  is,  non-Latin  words.  Tbere  is  a  very  sbort  answer  \ 
tbis  in  tbe  sixtb  book  of  tbe  Satnrnalia  (4.  23)  '*  necnon  et  Panic 
Oscisqne  verbis  nsi  snnt  veteres :  qnomm  imitatione  Vergilius  peregrii 
verba  non  respnit."  Tbe  instances  given  are  wnw,  "  Gallica  voi  qt 
feri  boves  significantnr,"  and  camurus,  On  urus  Servins  on  Geor 
2.  374  says  "  sUveatres  uri,  i.e.  boves  agrestes,  qni  in  Pyrenaeo  mon 
nascnntnr,  inter  Gallias  et  Hispanias  posito."  On  camurus  Macrobi 
bas  virtnally  tbe  same  note  as  Servins  and  Pbilargjrins  on  Qeorg. 
55,  and  is  probably  tberefore  drawing  npon  tbe  same  sonrce,  wbich 
bope  to  sbow  was  eitber  the  De  Verhorwm  Significatu  of  Verri 
Flaccns,  or  some  work  immediatelj  dependent  npon  it. 

In  the  following  chapter  Virgil  is  defended  on  the  gronnd  of  ancic 
precedent  for  tbe  nse  of  several  words,  partly  simple,  partly  compoui 
'*  qnae  ab  ipso  ficta  crednntnr."  Tbe  simple  words  are  Mvlcil 
petulcve,  liquidus  as  an  epitbet  of  ignis^  tristis  in  the  sense  of  hii 
auritus :  tbe  componnds  are  turicremus,  Arcitenens,  silvicola,  velxm 
vitisator,  noctvuagus,  nuhigena,  umhraculum,  discludo.  And  a  simi 
plea  is  nrged  in  favonr  of  certain  apparently  new  senses  given 
Virgil  to  ordinary  words,  as  to  additus  in  Teucris  addita  luno :  to  vc 
in  totis  vomit  aedihtts  undam:  to  a^men  ih  leni  fluit  agmine  Thyh 
to  crepitana  in  crepitantihus  urere  flximmis:  to  horret  in  f&rreus  hc 
Horret  ager:  to  transmittunt  in  transmittunt  cursu  campos:  to  deflu 
iota  cohors  •  .  .  reUctis  Ad  terram  defluxit  equis:  to  deductvA 
deductum  dicere  carmen :  to  proiectvs  in  proiectaque  saxa  Pachyni , 
tempestivus  in  tempestivam  silvis  evertere  pinum, 

Servins'  has  short  notes  only  on  additus,  horret,  and  umhracula 
6.  90, 11.  601,  E.  9.  42  [Dan.]),  wbich  agree  in  snbstance  witb  tboi 
Macrobins,  bnt  are  mere  abridgments  of  them.  On  liquidus  Sei 
(Dan.)  on  E.  6.  33  qnotes  the  same  passage  from  Lncretius 
Macrobius. 

We  may  here  notice  some  x)ther  criticisms  of  the  same  kind 
served  by  otber  anthors.  Gellius  1.  21.  5  qnotes  a  noto  of  Hy§ 
on  tbe  word  amaror:  "non  enim  primns  finxit  hoc  verbnm  Verg 
insolenter"  (implying  that  Virgil  had  been  accnsed  of  inventing 
word)  *'  sed  in  carminibns  Lncretii  inventum  est,  nec  est  aspen 
anctoritatem  poetae  ingenio  et  facnndia  praecellentis."  Qnintili 
5.  65  mentions  an  objection  to  tbe  word  iwperterritusy  noticin| 
^t  that  the  two  prepositions  contradict  each  other ;  and  Servii 
A.  10.  770  seems  to  be  making  excuses  for  Virgil.  So  Servi 
433  (Dan.)  instahant,  "  nova  locutio,  currum  et  rotas  instaht 
10.  835  (Dan.)  acclinis,  "  quis  ante  huno  *'  ?  12.  7  "  laironenh, 
torem :  quis  ante  hunc  ?     Varro  tamen  dicit  hoc  nomen  posse  b 
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etiam  Latmain  etjmologiam,"  &o.  Hjginas  (ap.  Gell.  7.  6)  blamed 
the  phrase  praepetihiM  pennis,  which  was  defended  by  parallels  from 
Ennins  and  Matias.  Gellias  10.  29.  4  says  that  in  G.  1.  203  atque  was 
thoaght  obscare,  and  interprets  it  as  =  statim  ;  so  Nonias,  p.  530.  The 
phrase  tunicam  squalentem  auro  was  again  defended  by  ancient  example 
(Gellias  2.  6.  19).  Servios  on  A.  12.  517  (Dan.)  says  of  exostLS  in 
that  line  "  qaaeritar  sane  qais  primas  ezoaum  pro  peroso  dixerit." 

From  these  criticisms,  which  attribate  to  Yirgil  the  invention  of 
new  words,  or  a  new  or  rare  application  of  old  ones,  we  shonld  be 
carefal  to  separate  sach  remarks  as  that  of  Comatos  on  vezare 
(Gellias  2.  6  =  Macrobias  6.  7.  4)  **  incariose  et  abiecte  in  his  versibas 
verbam  posoit ;  "  on  inlaudati  Busiridis  :  '^  hoc  enim  verbam  inlanidati 
non  est  idoneam  ad  ezprimendam  sceleratissimi  hominis  detesta- 
tionem  ;  "  and  that  qnoted  from  the  same  writer  on  the  words  dixerat 
tUe  dliquid  magnvm  hy  Servias  on  Aen.  10.  547,  '*  Gomatas  ut  sor- 
didnm  improbat.'' 

The  notes  of  Gellias  and  Macrobias  on  vexare  and  inlaudatu8f  it 
shoald  be  observed,  throw  fresh  light  on  the  relation  of  the  Servios  of 
the  Satamalia  to  the  real  Servias,  who  has  the  remark  on  vexare 
(£cl.  6.  75  ^)  in  a  shorter  form,  and  withoat  any  mention  of  objections ; 
while  in  his  note  on  inlaudatus  (Georg.  3.  4)  he  takes  no  acconnt  of 
the  discossion  carried  on  in  Gellios  and  Macrobias,  bat  simplj  ex- 
plains  the  word  M  =  qui  laudari  non  deheat.  With  these  criticisms 
compare  Servias  on  Aen.  8.  731,  **  hanc  versam  notant  critici  qnasi 
saperflao  et  inatiliter  additam,  nec  convenientem  gravitati  eios, 
namqne  est  magis  neotericns;"  Aen.  11.  53,  '^hoc  qnidam  dy^fcSoroi^ 
(Sy€vucw?)  et  valgare  accipiant ;  sed  decenter  ad  ezprimendnm  patris 
adfectnm  nnnc  ad  patrem  redit." 


III. 

I  now  come  to  consider  some  of  the  criticisms  made  npon  Yirgil^s 
management  of  his  story  in  the  Aeneid.  Macrobins  1.  24l  2  speaks 
of  "  mnlta  padenda  .  .  .  in  dispositione  operis." 

In  the  Ars  Poetica  (143  foll.)  Horace  lays  down  the  principle  that 
the  Homeiic  order  of  narrative  (as  distingnished,  f  or  instance,  we  may 
snppose  hini  to  mean,  from  that  of  ApoUonias  Rhodias)  is  that  which 
an  epic  poet  oaght  to  follow  : 

**  Non  famum  ez  fulgore,  sed  ez  famo  dare  lucem 
Gogitat,  ut  Bpecioea  dehmc  miracula  promat, 

*  The  LemoviceuBis  here  adds  the  same  Ulustrations  of  vexare  as  are  given  in 
GeUiQa2.6. 
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Antiphaten  Scyllamqae  et  cam  Gyclope  Gharybdim; 
Neo  reditum  DiomediB  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Kec  gemino  bellum  Troianum  orditnr  ab  ovo ; 
Bemper  ad  eyentum  feBtinat,  et  in  medias  res 
Kon  BecuB  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit,"  &o, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  passage  again  is  intended  as  a 
defence  of  Yirgil.  At  any  rate,  the  point  in  qnestion  is  treated  bj 
the  early  commentators,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  obtrectatores  Vergilii 
we  know  that  Asconias  set  himself  in  particalar  to  answer  criticisms 
circa  historiam,  whicli  woald,  I  sappose,  inclade  nnfayoarable  remarke 
on  the  order  of  the  narrative. 

That  snch  remarks  had  been  made  appears  clearly  from  Servius, 
Aen.  p.  4  (Thilo) :  *'  ordo  qaoqae  manifestus  est,  licet  qoidem  dicant 
secandam  (librum)  primam  esse,  tertinm  secondam,  et  piimam  ter- 
tiam  .  .  .  nescientes  hanc  esse  artem  poeticam,  ut  a  mediis  incipientes 
per  narrationem  prima  reddamas."  And  on  Aen.  1.  34,  *'  at  Homeras 
omisit  initia  belli  Troiani,  sic  hic  non  ab  initio  coepit  erroris."  Again, 
witk  regard  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  Aeneid,  which  was  intended  by 
Virgil  to  inclade  both  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey,  "  prias  de  erroribas 
Aeneae  dicit,  post  de  bello  "  (Aen.  1.  1). 

Now  these  remarks  are  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  passage 
assigned  to  Eastathius  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Satarnalia  (2.  6), 
'*  Aeneis  ipsa  nonne  ab  Homero  mutaata  est  errorem  primam  ex 
Odjssea,  deinde  ex  liiade  pagnas  ?  quin  operis  ordinem  necessario 
reram  ordo  mutavit,  cam  apud  Homerum  prias  IHacum  bellum  gestum 
sit,  deinde  revertenti  de  Troia  error  contigerit  Ulixi,  apud  Maronem 
vero  Aeneae  navigatio  bella  quae  postea  in  Italia  sunt  gesta  praecesserit. 
•  .  .  Neo  illud  cum  magna  cura  relaturus  sum,  licet,  ut  aestimo, 
non  omnibus  observatum,  quod  cum  primo  versu  promisisset  «pro- 
ducturum  se  de  Troiae  litoribas  Aenean  .  .  .  ubi  ad  ianuam  narrandi 
venit,  Aeneae  classem  non  de  Troia  sed  de  Sicilia  producit  .... 

Quod  totum  Homericis  filis  contexuit.  Ille  enim  vitans  in  poe- 
mate  historicorum  similitudinem,  quibus  lex  est  incipere  ab  initio 
rerum,  et  continuam  narrationem  ad  finem  usque  perducere,  ijpae 
poetica  disciplina  a  rerum  medio  coepit  et  ad  initium  post  reversus  est. 
Ergo  Ulixis  errorem  non  incipit  a  Troiano  litore  describere,  sed  fa^cit  eum 
primo  navigantem  de  insula  Galypsonis,  .  .  .  Scylla  quoque  et  Gharybdis 
et  Girce  decenter  attingitur,** 

The  words  nec  illud  magna  cum  cura  ,  ,  <,  de  SicUia  producit  f  orm  a 
remark  virtually  identical  with  that  quoted  by  Servius,  that  the  Aeneid 
ought  to  begin  with  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  answer  to  this  is  an  appeal 
to  the  example  of  Homer,  expressed  in  words  which  I  have  italicized, 
because  they  are  almost  a  paraphrase  of  Horace*s  lines  in  the  Ars 
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Poetica.     Is  tbe  wliole  passage  in  Macrobias  a  matilated   qaotation 
from  the  work  of  Asconias  contra  ohtrectatores  Vergilii  ? 

I  have  noticed  one  or  two  other  passages  in  Servias  which  bear  on 
the  same  point:  Aen.  4  1  "lanctas  qaoqae  (qoartas  liber)  sape- 
rioribas  est,  qnod  artis  esse  videtar,  at  freqaenter  dizimns.  Nam  ex 
abrapto  vitiosas  est  transitas ;  licet  stalte  qaidam  dicant  hnnc  tertio 
non  esse  coniaactam.  .  .  .  Gam  enim  tertiam  sic  claaserit,  factoque 
hicfine  quievit,  sabsecatas  esfc  At  regina  gram,  &c."  Aen.  6.  752  '^hac 
tetcndit  nt  celebret  Bomanos,  et  praecipne  Aagastam.  Nam  qai  bene 
considerant,  invenient  omnem  Bomanam  historiam  ab  Aeneae  adventa 
asqae  ad  sua  tempora  sammatim  celebrasse  Yergiliam.  Qaod  ideo 
latet  qnia  confnsas  est  ordo,"  &c,  Aen.  9.  1  ''qnem  transitam  qaidam 
cnlpant,  nescientes,  &c."  Gompare  farther  Macrobias  5.  14.  11  **  item 
divinns  ille  vates  (Homerns)  res  vel  paalo  vel  malto  ante  transactas 
opportane  ad  narrationis  saae  seriem  revocat,  at  et  historicam  stilam 
▼itet  non  per  ordinem  digerendo  qaae  gesta  sant,  nec  tamen  praeteri- 
toram  nobis  notitiam  snbtrahat.  .  .  .  Yergilias  omne  hoc  genns  pal- 
cherrime  aemalatas  est." 

So  mach  with  regard  to  the  order  in  which  Virgil  tells  his  story : 
let  ns  now  pass  on  to  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  npon  the  iacidents 
of  his  narrative.  His  enemies  compared  the  Aeneid,  passage  by  pas- 
sage,  with  the  Hiad  and  Odyssej,  with  the  view  of  showing  its  infe- 
rioritj  ;  his  friends  replied  as  best  they  conld,  sometimes  attempting  to 
show  that  Yirgil  had  sarpassed  his  model.  Here  are  instances,  which 
I  have  endeavoared  to  arrange  nnder  heads : 

The  causes  ofjuno^s  anger  against  the  TrojanSy  as  compa/red  with  that 
of  ApoUo  against  the  Qreeks, — Macrob.  5.  2.  6  "  Homeras  in  primo, 
cnm  veUet  iniquam  Graecis  Apollinem  facere,  caasam  straxit  de  sacer- 
dotis  ininria;  hic,  at  Troianis  lanonem  faceret  infestam,  caasaram 
sibi  congeriem  comparayit." 

The  cause  of  the  war  hetween  Aeneas  and  Laiinus,  o»  compared  with 
ihat  of  the  qtuirrel  hetween  Achilles  arnd  Agamemnon, — ^Macrob.  5.  17.  1 
"  abi  reram  necessitas  exegit  a  Marone  dispositionem  incohandi  belli, 
qnam  non  habait  Homeras  (qaippe  qai  Achillis  iram  exordiam  sibi 
fecerit,  qaae  decimo  demam  belli  anno  contigit),  laboravit  ad  rei  novae 
partnm.  Gervam  fortaito  saaciam  fecit  caasam  tamaltas.  Sed  nbi 
vidit  hoc  leve  nimisqne  paerile,  dolorem  aaxit  agrestiam,  ut  impetas 
eoram  safiGiceret  ad  bellum.  Sed  nec  servos  Latini,  et  maxime  stabula 
regia  curantes,  atqae  ideo  qaid  foederis  cam  Troianis  Latinns  icerit  ex 
mnneribas  eqaoram  et  carras  iagalis  non  ignorantes,  bellam  generis 
domini  oportebat  inferre.  Qaid  igitar  ?  Deoram  maxima  dedacitar  e 
caelo,  et  maxima  Fariaram  de  Tartaris  adsciscitnr  :  spargantnr  angnes 
velnt  in  scena  partnrientes  f  arorem :  regina  non  solnm  de  penetralibas 
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reverentiae  matronaliB  edncitnr,  sed  et  per  nrbem  mediam  cogi 
facere  discnrsns :  nec  hoo  contenta  silvas  petit  accitis  reliqnis  matril 
in  societatem  f  aroris.  Bacchatnr  choms  qnondam  pndicns,  et  or 
insana  celebrantnr.  Qnid  plnra  ?  Malnissem  Maronem  et  in  hac  pa 
apnd  anctorem  snnm  vel  apnd  qnemlibet  Graecomm  alinm  qi 
seqneretnr  habnisse.*' 

There  is  no  donbt  abont  the  animus  of  this  critic,  who  expres 
himself  in  a  nervons  Latin  stjle  of  which  I  shall  have  to  give  sc 
more  instances  below.  Take  for  instance  the  f ollowing  remarks  on 
Yirgilian  and  Homeric  catalognes,  which  I  cannot  help  snspect 
are  from  the  same  hand.  Macrob.  5.  15.  2  '*  Homerns  praetermi 
Athenis  ac  Lacedaemon^  vel  ipsis  Mycenis,  nnde  erat  rector  exercil 
Boeotiam  in  catalogi  sni  capite  locavit,  non  ob  loci  aliqnam  dignitat 
sed  notissimnm  promnntorinm  ad  exordinm  sibi  narrationis  ele 
nnde  progrediens  modo  mediterranea  modo  maritima  inncta  descri 
inde  mrsns  ad  ntmmqne  sitnm  cohaerentinm  locornm  disciplina  < 
cribentis  velnt  iter  agentis  accedit,  nec  nllo  saltn  cohaerent 
regionnm  in  libro  sno  hiare  permittit,  sed  hoc  viandi  more  procec 
redit  nnde  digressns  est,  et  ita  finitnr  qnicqnid  ennmeratio  eius 
plectitnr;  contra  Yergilins  nnllum  in  commemorandis  regioni 
ordinem  servat,  sed  locornm  seriem  saltibns  lacerat.  Addncit  prin 
.Clnsio  et  Cosis  Massicnm;  Abas  hnnc  seqnitnr  mann  Popnlo 
Bvaeqne  comitatns;  post  hog  Asilan  misemnt  Pisae,  qnae  in  q 
longinqna  sint  Etmriae  parte  notins  est  quam.  nt  adnotandnm  sit ; 
mox  redit  Caere  et  Pjrgos  et  Graviscas,  loca  nrbi  proxima,  qu 
dncem  Astnrem  dedit ;  hinc  rapit  illum  Cinirns  ad  Lignriam,  O 
Mantuam.  Sed  nec  in  catalogo  anxiliornm  Tnmi,  si  velis  s 
locornm  mente  percnrrere,  invenies  illnm  continentiam  regio 
secntnm." 

And  again,  with  regard  to  the  style  of  the  two  catalognes,  §  14, 
catalogo  sno  curavit  Vergilins  vitare  fastidinm,  qnod  Homerns 
ratione  non  cavit  eadem  fignra  saepe  repetita,  ot  8*  'AcnrXi^Sov  &atoi/ 
'Evfioiav  cxov.  .  .  .  Hic  antem  variat,  velnt  dedecns  ant  crimen  v 
repetitionem,  primus  init  hellum  Tyrrhenis  asper  db  oris.  Filius 
iuxta  Lausus.  .  .  .  Has  copias  fortasse  pntat  aliqnis  divinae  illi  si; 
citati  praeferendas ;  sed  nescio  qno  modo  Homernm  repetitio  illa 
decet,  et  est  genio  antiqni  poetae  digna  ennmerationique  convei 
qnod  in  loco,  mera  nomina  relatnrus,  non  incurvavit  se  neqne  m 
torsit  dedncendo  stilum  per  singnlorum  varietates,  sed  stat  in 
suetudine  percensentium,  tamqnam  per  aciem  dispositos  cnnmc 
qnod  non  aliis  qnam  nnmeromm  fit  vocabnlis,"  &c.  §§  6 — 9  are  i 
same  style,  blaming  Yirgil  for  introdncing  names  into  his  nan 
which  he  has  omitted  in  his  catalogne,  and  omitting  on  the  other 
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to  assign  any  part  in  the  war  to  tbose  whom  lie  has  mentioned  there.' 
In  §  10  Yirgil  is  charged  with  inconsistent  repetitions  of  the  same 
name,  as  of  Corinaeus,  who  is  killed  in  the  ninth  book  and  kQls 
Ebnans  in  the  twelf  th. 

In  §  18,  on  the  other  hand,  Yirgil  is  said,  in  one  passage  of  his 
catalogne,  to  have  almost  snrpassed  Homer :  bnt  otherwise  Macrobins 
has  preserved  nothing  bnt  hostile  criticisms  on  this  part  of  Yirgirs 
work.  As  to  Yirgirs  carelessness  or  want  of  invention  in  the  matter 
of  proper  names,  there  is  a  remark  in  Servins  (Aen.  12.  542  Dan.)  which 
reminds  the  reader  very  mach  of  what  is  said  in  Macrobius :  **  Et 
qnidam  reprehendunt  Yergilinm  in  hoc  loco  quod  in  nominum  inven- 
tione  deficitur.  lam  enim  in  nono  Crethea  a  Tumo  occisnm  inducit  ut 
Crethea  Mtuarum  comitem.  Sed  et  apud  Homerum  [talia  invenies  ?] 
nam  et  Pjlaemonem  et  Adrastum  bis  ponit  et  alios  complures." 

The  fact  that  Servius,  whose  remarks  are  mostly  on  the  side  of 
Yirgil,  makes  a  replj  on  this  point,  suggests  the  possibility  that  he 
was  drawing  upon  a  work  in  which  the  question  was  treated  in  a  sense 
favonrable  to  his  author. 

Servius  records  some  remarks  of  a  similar  kind,  sometimes  favour- 
able,  sometimes  unfavourable,  on  matters  of  detail.  Aen.  3.  590 
(Dan.)  "arguitur  in  hac  Achaemenidis  descriptione  YergiKus  neg- 
legentiae  Homericae  narrationis ;  Ulizes  enim  inter  initia  erroris  sui 
ad  Cjclopas  venit ;  qnemadmodum  ergo  Aeneas  post  septimnm  annum 
qnam  a  Troia  profectns  est  socium  IJlixis  invenitP  praesertim  cnm 
eum  tribus  mensibus  in  regione  Cyclopnm  dicat  moratum,  et  mox 
Aeneas  de  Sicilia  ad  Africam  venisse  dicatur."  This  is  not  in  Macro- 
bins;  nor  again  the  following :  Aen.  9.  264  "atqui  secundum  Homerum 
Arisba  Troianis  misit  auxilium  et  ab  Achille  subversa  est.  Sed  ac- 
cipimns  ant  ante  bellum  Graecomm  Arisbam  a  Troianis  captam  et  in 
amicitiae  foedus  admissam,  aut  certe  pocula  haec  data  ab  Heleno,"  &o. 

Aen.  7.  803,  "  pmdenter  post  impletam  commemorationem  viromm 
transit  ad  f  eminas.  Ita  enim  et  de  Troianis  loquitur,  qui  nltimum  Ama- 
zonum  auxilium  postnlavemnt.  Quae  res  ab  Homero  praetermissa  est." 
Aen*.  8.  625  (Dan.)  "  sane  interest  inter  hunc  et  Homeri  clipeum.  Hlic 
enim  singula  dnm  fiunt  narrantur,  hio  vero  perfecto  opere  noscuntur ; 
nam  et  hic  arma  prins  accepit  Ae^eas  quam  spectaret,  ibi  postquam 
omnia  narrata  sunt^  sic  a  Thetide  deferuntur  ad  Achillem.  Opportune 
ei^o  Yergilius,*'  &c,  Macrobius  5. 16.  9,  "  Eumedes  Dolonis  proles  bello 
praeclara  animo  manibusque  parentem  refort,  cum  apnd  Homemm 
Dolon  imbellis  sit." 

*  Gompare  Serrins  on  Aen.  9.  584  '*  inoertnm  ex  qoa  recondita  hiBtoria  Aroentem 
iftam  induxerit . . .  et  qnid  homo  SiouluB  in  hoo  bello  fecit  (faoiat?)  quem  nusquam 
snpra  omn  Aenea  dioit  ad  Italiam  perTenisse." 
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Servins  on  Aen.  12.  266,  '^hoc  loco  ab  Homeri  oeconomia  recess: 
Ille  (antemP)  indncit  Minervam  persnadentem  Pandaro  nt  iacto 
Menelanm  telo  dissipet  foedera.  Hic  vero  dicit  ipsnm  angnrem  telu 
sponte  torsisse,  et  occidisse  nnnm  de  novem  f ratribns."  Aen.  9. 269  (Dai 
'*  honestins  fecit  nltro  offerri,  cnm  Homerns  fecerit  Dolonem  Acbil] 
cnrrns  improbe  postnlantem."  Aen.  9.  804  "melins  qnam  Homer 
hnnc  locnm  execntns  est ;  salvo  enim  sensn  vitavit  et  fabulosa  et  vil; 
Nam  ille  ipsas  minas  ezseqnitnr." 

To  these  maj  be  added  the  following  remarks  on  Yirgirs  treatme 
of  theology  and  mythology :  Macrobins  5.  16.  8,  "  Fortnnam  Homer 
nescire  malnit,  et  soli  decreto,  qnam  fioipay  vocat,  omnia  regenda  coi 
mittit,  adeo  nt  hoo  vocabnlnm  tvxo  in  nnlla  parte  Homerici  volnmii 
nominetnr.  Contra  Yergilins  non  solnm  novit  et  meminit,  s 
omnipotentiam  qnoqne  eidem  tribnit,  qnam  et  philosophi  qni  es 
nominant  nihil  sna  vi  posse,  sed  decreti  sive  providentiae  ministrs 
esse  Yolnemnt.  .  .  ."  Aegaeon  apnd  Homemm  anzilio  est  lovi ;  hn 
contra  lovem  armant  versns  Maronis.  .  .  .  Nnllam  commemorationt 
de  indicio  Paridis  Homems  admittit.  Idem  vates  Ganymedem  non 
Innonis  paelicem  a  love  raptnm,  sed  lovialinm  pocnlornm  ministri 
in  caelum  a  dis  adscitnm  refert  .  .  .  Yergilins  tantam  deam,  qu 
cnivis  de  honestis  feminis  deforme  est,  velnt  specie  victam  Pari 
indicante  dolnisse  et  propter  Catamiti  paelicatnm  totam  gentem  e 
yezasse  commemorat." 

IJnder  this  head  f  alls  the  criticism  on  the  petttto  Veneris  impud 
of  Aen.  8.  370,  which  is  noticed  both  by  Servins  there  and  by  Mac 
bins  1.  24.  2,  and  that  npon  Pilnmnns  and  Orithyia  mentioned 
Servins  on  Aen.  12.  83,  "nnde  critici  cnlpant  hoc  loco  Vergilic 
dicentes  incongmnm  esse  figmentnm.  Namqne  Orithyia  cnm  At 
niensis  fneiit,  filia  Terrigenae,  et  a  Borea  in  Thraciam  rapta 
qnemadmodnm  potnit  Pilnmno,  qni  erat  in  Italia,  eqnos  dare 
Fnrther  we  may  notice  the  remark  of  Servius  on  Aen.  3.  46,  that  tb 
were  persons  who  blamed  Yirgil  for  inventing  the  change  of  sh 
into  nymphs  in  the  ninth  book,  for  the  story  of  the  golden  bongh 
the  sizth  book,  and  for  the  mission  of  Iris  to  Dido  at  the  end  of 
fonrth  book.  The  last-mentioned  criticism,  we  know,  came  fi 
Comntns;  Macrobins  5.  19.  2,  '*  Iris  a  Innone  missa  abscidit  ei  crii: 
et  ad  Orcnm  refert.  Hanc  Yergilins  non  de  nihilo  fabnlam  fin 
sicnt  yir  alias  doctissimns  Comntus  ezistimat,  qni  adnotatioi 
einsmodi  adposnit  his  yersibns ;  '  IJnde  haec  historia,  nt  crinis  anf eren 
sit  morientibus,  ignoratnr;  sed  adsnevit  poetico  more  aliquid  fing 
ut  de  aureo  ramo.^  Sed  me  pndet  qnod  tantns  vir,  Graecarum  et; 
doctissimus    litterarnm,,  ignoravit    Euripidis    nobilissimam    fabn 

•  Ck>mpare  SemuB  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  10.  567. 
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Alcestim,"  &c.  Servias  (Dan.)  sajs  in  a  Bhort  note,  ''Eoripides  Alcestim 
Diti  sacratnm  habnisse  orinem  dicit,  qnod  poeta  transtnlit  ad  Dido- 
nem : "  and  on  Aen.  3.  46,  "  sed  hoc  purgatnr  Enripidis  exemplo,  qni 
de  Alcesti  hoc  dizit,  cnm  snbiret  fatnm  mariti"  On  Aen.  9. 82,  Servins 
says  of  the  change  of  the  fleet  into  nymphs  "figmentnm  hoc  licet 
poeticam  sit,  tamen,  qnia  exemplo  caret,  notatnr  a  criticis.  IJnde 
longo  prooemio  excnsatnr."  In  the  passage  from  Macrobins  I  have 
italicized  the  words  ut  de  aureo  ramo,  becanse  thej  make  it  probable, 
I  think,  that  the  note  of  Servins  on  Aen.  3.  46,  which  mentions  the 
golden  bongh  in  the  same  breath  with  the  mission  of  Iris  to  Dido  and 
the  change  of  ships  into  nymphs,  is  an  abridgment  from  Comntus. 

It  was  of  conrse  noticed  that  Yirgil  altered  the  cnrrent  traditions 
abont  Aeneas  f or  the  sake  of  poetical  efEect ;  the  two  main  instances  of 
this  being  the  episode  of  Dido  in  the  fonrth  Aeneid,  and  the  acconnt 
of  the  death  of  Tnmns  in  the  twelfth.  Macrobins  5.  17.  4,  "  bene  in 
rem  snam  yertit  qnicqnid  nbicnnqne  invenit  imitandnm;  adeo  nt 
de  Argonanticornm  qnarto,  qnomm  scriptor  est  ApoUonins,  lifomm 
Aeneidos  snae  quartnm  totnm  paene  formaverit  ad  Didonem  vel 
Aenean,  amatoriam  incontinentiam  Medeae  circa  lasonem  transferendo. 
Qnod  ita  elegantius  anctore  digessit,  nt  fabnla  lascivientis  Didonis, 
qnam  falsam  novit  nniversitas,  per  tot  tamen  saecula  speciem  veritatis 
obtineat,''  Ac.  Servins  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  4.  469,  "nam  quod  de  Didone  et 
Aenea  dicitnr  falsnm  est.  Constat  enim  Aenean  CCCXL  annis  ante 
aedificationem  Bomae  venisse  in  Italiam,  cum  Karthago  non  nisi  XL 
annis  ante  aedificationem  Bomae  constrncta  sit."  And  with  regard  to 
Tnmns,  Servins  on  Aen.  9.  745, "  plerique  sed  non  idonei  commentatores 
dicnnt  in  hoc  loco  occisum  Tumum,  sed  causa  oeconomiae  gloriam  a 
poeta  Aeneae  esse  servatam,  quod  falsnm  est.  Nam  si  veritatem 
historiae  reqniras,  primo  proelio  interemptus  est  Latinus;  inde  nbi 
Tamns  Aeneam  vidit  snperiorem,  Mezentii  imploravit  anxilium ; 
Becnndo  proelio  Turaus  occisns  est,  et  nihilominns  Aeneas  postea  non 
compamit;  tertio  proelio  Mezentium  occidit  Ascanius.  Hoc  Livina 
dicit  et  Cato  in  Originibns."  To  these  notes  may  be  added  those  of 
Servins  on  Aen.  11.  271  abont  the  birds  of  Diomede;  "hoc  loco  nnllus 
dnbitat  fabnlae  hnins  ordinem  a  Yergilio  esse  conversum.  Nam 
Diomedis  socios  constat  in  aves  esse  conversos  post  ducis  sni  interitnm, 
qnem  extinctum  impatienter  dolebant " ;  and  on  Aen.  6. 359  abont  Yelia : 
"  sane  sciendnm  Yeliam  tempore  quo  Aeneas  ad  Italiam  venit  nondum 
fnisse.  Ergo  aut  anticipatio  est,  quae,  nt  snpra  diximus,  si  ex  poetae 
penona  fiat,  tolerabilis  est,  si  autem  per  alium,  vitiosissima  est."  ^ 

^  This  iB  an  abridgment  of  Hyginns  ap.  Gell.  10. 16.  On  6.  122  Semus'  note 
Teminds  us  of  Hjginus  ib.  §  11.:  ^^quid  Thesea:  dumm  ezemplom.  Unde  nec 
immoratas  est  in  eo.    Dicit  autem  inferos  debere  patere  pletati,  qui  patuerunt 
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I  will  add  here  some  otber  miscellaneoas  criticisms  on  detaik  in  i 
narrative  of  the  Aeneid  which  I  have  noticed  in  Servins.  Many  m 
are  coUected  bj  M.  Thomas  in  his  essaj  on  Servins  p.  247  foll. 

1.  71,  "notant  Yergiliom  critici,  qni  marito  promittit  nzorem;  qi 
excusat  regia  licentia." 

2.  668,  '^notant  hoc  critici,  qnia  saepins  armari  aliqnos  dicit  c 
ezarmatos  nnnqnam  ostendat."  / 

4.  509  (Dan.),  ''qnaeritnr  a  qnibnsdam  qnae  sit  haec  sacen 
qnia  illam  ipsam  accipi  volnnt  qnae  snpra  dicta  est,  tamqnam  fict 
Didone." 

4.  546,  "qnomodo  waj,  cnm  dicat  ipse  (1.  361)  conveniunt  quihus 
odium  crudele  tyranni  Aub  metus  acer  eraif  Si  nltro  convenerc 
quomodo  vix  se  dicit  revellisse "  ?  Comp.  Aen.  1.  361,  "  metneb 
laedendi,  hoc  est  qni  timebant  ne  laederentnr ;  nnde  est  illnd  in  qna 
et  quos  Sidonia  vix  urhe  revelliy  qnia  non  volnntate,  sed  odio  ant  tin: 
convenerant." 

4.  674,  morientem  nomine  clamat,  '^Mnlti  qnaemnt  qnomodo  ] 
cedat  hoc,  cnm  eins  nomen  nnsqnam  seqnatnr." 

5.  410.  "  Qnare  ha^c  germanus  Eryx  quondam  tuus  arma  fereha 
isti  snnt  caestns  qnibns  contra  Hercnlem  dimicavit?  Solvitnr, 
qnidem  snnt  caestns  qnibns  Erjz  dimicavit,  sed  si  qnis  illins  vidi 
caestns,  id  est  Hercnlis,  qnibns  contra  Erjcem  tristi  congress: 
pngnavit." 

Quod  si  quis,  &c.  ^'  Qnare  dna^  res  pro  nno  posnit,  cnm  debni 
dicere  ant  caestns  ant  arma?  Solvitnr  sic;  caestus  snnt  qni 
caedniitnr,  o/rmM,  omnia  illa  caestnnm  qnibns  bracchia  innectnntnr 

5.  493,  "qnomodo  Mnesthens,  cnm  Cloanthns  victor  eztite: 
Solvitnr,  sed  victor  Mnesthens  virtnte,  qni  de  nltimo  ad  tertinm  loi 
venit,"  &c. 

5.  517,  "  Sane  sciendnm  hnnc  totnm  locnm  ab  Homero  esse  sn 
tnm.  IJnde  inanis  est  vitnperatio  Aeneae  qnod  snspenderit  a 
maternam." 

5.  521,  **  Cnlpat  in  hoc  loco  Vergilinm  Vergiliomastiz ;  artem  € 
in  vacno  aere  ostendere  non  potnit." 

5.  626.  Inconsistencies  in  the  chronologj  are  pointed  ont,  and 
commentator  remarks  "  ergo  constat  hanc  qnaestionem  nnam  ess 
insolnbilibns,  qnas  non  dnbinm  est  emendatnmm  f  nisse  Vergilinm 

6.  661,  **  qnasi  quis  castns  esse  possit  post  mortem.  Sed  alind  c 
i.e.  qni  f  nemnt  casti  dnm  in  communione  vitae  versarentur." 

7.  268,  '*  male  mnlti  argnnnt  Vergilinm,  qnod  Latinum  indnzit  i 

infanda  onpienti.  Nam  hio  ad  rapiendam  Proserpinam  ierat  onm  Pirithoo,  oi 
retentuB  luit  poenas,  ut  iedet  aetemumque  eedebit,*'  Hyginna'  oritioiBms  are  s 
on  matters  of  hiatory  or  mythology. 
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filiam  pollicentem,  nec  oracnlnm  considerantes,  qnia  Italo  penitns  dari 
non  poterat,  nec  Aeneae  meritnm,  qnem  dicebat  rogari." 

7.  519,  '^qnare,  cnm  di  inferi  indncnntar,  signam  bncina  datnr  ?  Sol- 
▼itnr,  quia  bncina  ez  comn  caprae  fiat,  et  qnod  sit  proprie  Ditis 
hostia." 

8.  23,  *'  negant  omnes  Physici  Inmen  Innae  alind  ex  se  reddere ;  et 
▼itnperatnr  hoc  dicto  Yergilius,  qnod  tamen  tolerabile  est,  qnia  non 
Innam,  sed  imaginem  dizit  Innae,  qnam  a  sole  Inmen  accipere  mani- 
festnm  est." 

8,  291,  **  sane  critici  fmstra  cnlpant  Yergilinm,  qnod  praesentibns 
Troianis  Troiae  landari  introdnzit  ezcidinm,  non  respicientes  qnia  hoc 
Tatio  fecit  hjmnomm,  qnibns  aliqnid  snbtrahere  sacrileginm  est." 

8.  498,  (Dan.)  *'  qnibusdam  sane  displicet  quod  aruspicis  namen  non 
addiderit." 

9.  75,  *'  qnaeritar  qnid  ibi  faciant  foci.  Sed  in  carminibns  qnaedam 
nec  ad  subtilitatem  nec  ad  yeritatem  ezigenda  snnt.  Aut  certe  focos 
qnoB  ibi  habere  potnemnt." 

9.  367.  Scholia  Yeronensia  j  "  hoc  loco  adnotant  Probus  et  Sulpicius 
contrarium  illi  esse  (7.  600)  saepsit  se  tectie,  rerumque  reliquit  hahenas." 
Servius  :  "  non  est  contrarium  illi  loco,  saepsit,  <&c." 

10.  157,  "  notatuT  a  criticis  Yergilius  hoc  loco,  qnemadmodum  sic 
cito  dizit  potnisse  naves  Aeneae  fieri  P  "  quod  ezcusat  pictura,  &c, 

10.  846,  "  ad  caelum  tendit  palmas  et  corpore  itihaeret :  uno  eodemque 
tempore  non  potuisse  eum  et  inhaerere  corpori  et  manus  ad  caelum 
levare." 

10.  861,  *'  hoc  loco  notant  Yergilium  critici  quod  homini  sacrilego 
dedit  pmdentem  sententiam." 

11.  188,  ^^ fulgentxbus  armis :  frnstra  hoc  epitheton  notant  critici, 
qnasi  circumenntes  rogos  alia  arma  habere  debuerint." 

12.  769  (Dan.),  "  quaeritur  cnr  terreno  deo  nautae  dona  snspenderint." 

lY. 

I  now  come  to  the  criticisms  on  YirgiFs  imitations  of  Homeric 
Terses,  similes,  and  language,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
clearlj  a  fayonrable,  a  hostile,  and  a  neutral  class. 

Of  favonrable  criticisms  a  number  of  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
lCacrobtns  5.  11  and  12 ;  the  eleventh  chapter  dealing  with  cases  in 
which  Yirgil  is  snpposed  to  haye  snrpassed  Homer,  the  twelfth  with 
casea  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  equalled  him. 

On  Aen.  1.  430  it  is  observed  **  non  negabo  Yergib*um  in  trans- 
ferendo  densins  ezcolnisse.  Yides  apes  descriptas  a  Yergilio  opifices, 
»b  Homero  yagas ;  alter  discnrsnm  et  solam  yolatus  yarietatem,  alter 
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exprimit  nativae  artis  officium."  On  1.  198,  "  in  his  quoqne  versib 
Maro  extitit  locapletior  interpres.  Ulixes  ad  socios  nnam  commem 
ravit  aerumnam ;  hic  ad  sperandam  praesentis  mali  absolntionem  g 
mini  casns  hortatnr  eyentn.  Deinde  ille  obscnrins  dixit  xat  irov  ra>i 
fjLin^€(r6ai  oio),  hio  apertins  forsan  et  haeo  olim  meminisse  iuvdbit,'*  A( 
2.  626,  3.  513  are  criticised  in  the  same  spirit.  The  criticism  on  Ac 
4.  367  is  identical  with  that  assigned  by  Gellins  (12.  1.  20)  to  Fa^ 
rinns.  As  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  of  style  between  tl 
passage  and  its  snrronnding,  it  maj  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  wh( 
of  Macrobins'  eleventh  chapter  came  from  the  same  source,  a  co 
mentary  or  treatise  older  than  Oellins. 

Comparing  Macrobius  here  with  Servius,  we  find  that  on  some 
the  passages  noticed  bj  Macrobius  Servius  is  silent,  viz.,  Aen.  1.  4! 
198,  2.  626,  3.  513,  5.  144,  12.  339,  2.  470,  4.  612,  9.  546.  On  oth( 
he  has  the  short  remark  Kcrmerica  comparatio  est,  or  the  like:  y 
7.  466  (Dan.),  9.  679  (Dan.),  6.  6, 12.  67,  7. 12  (Dan.),  10.  740. 

Bnt  in  the  tenth  chapter  we  come  again  upon  a  stjle  with  whi 
we  have  already  been  made  familiar.  A  number  of  instances  \ 
quoted  in  which  Virgil  is  without  mercy  pronounced  to  have  fal 
below  Homer.  Aen.  10.  554,  *'  ad  quem  non  potuit  conatus  Maro 
accedere ; "  2.  222,  **  inspecto  hic  utrinsqne  filo  qnantam  distantij 
deprehendes  ! "  So  on  Aen.  3.  119,  2.  304,  where  he  says,  "  dnas  pa 
bolas  temeravit  ut  unam  faceret,  trahens  hinc  ignem,  inde  torrentem, 
dignitatem  neutrius  implevit ;  "  2.  416,  **  idem  et  hoc  vitium  qn 
superius  incurrit :  "  3.  130,  622,  6.  582,  **  locum  loco  si  compai 
pudendam  invenies  differentiam :  "  9. 104,  **  insiurandum  vero  ex  8 
Homeri  loco  sumpsit,  ut  translationis  sterilitas  hac  adiectione  co 
pensaretur;"  9.  181,  **minus  gratam  fecit  Latinam  descriptionem 
9.  551,  **  vides  in  angustum  Latinam  parabolam  sic  esse  contractam 
nihil  possit  esse  ieiunius  .  .  .  in  tanta  ergo  difEerentia  paene  eruli 
cendum  est  comparare ; "  10.  360,  **  quanta  sit  differentia  utrinsc 
loci  lectori  aestimandum  relinqno;"  11.  751,  **his  praetermissis  qi 
animam  parabolae  dabant,  velut  exanimnm  in  Latinis  versibus  cor] 
remansit."  And  so  on  Aen.  4. 176, 10. 270,  on  which  line  Servins,  a 
quoting  from  a  hostile  critic,  says  **  hoc  autem  iste  violentius  posi 
qnod  ille  stellae  tantum  facit  comparationem,  hic  ctiam  stellae  pe 
ferae;"  and  on  7.  785,  8.  620,  10.  101,  12.  149,  725.  On  the  ] 
passage  Servins  seems  to  be  making  a  def ence :  **  sciendnm  locum  hi 
a  Vergilio  esse  translatum  ut  in  Homero  lectus  est."  But  with 
exceptions  jnst  mentioned  Servius  touches  on  none  of  the  verses 
ronghly  handled  in  Macrobins  except  9.  106  (Dan.),  10.  361,  i 
11.  761. 

To  these  instances  I  add  the  remark  in  Macrobins  5.  3.  1 :  "  vci 
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/Uv  fjLoarr^  «-eXacrcv,  roiff  Sk  ai&fjpov.  Totam  rem  qnanto  compeiidio 
lingaa  ditior  explicavit :  vester,  licet  periodo  ubub,  idem  tamen  dixit  P 
Adduxit  longe  capita,**  &c. 

Seryins  on  Aen.  1.  92  (Dan.):  "reprehenditnr  sane  hoc  loco  Vergilins 
qnod  improprie  hos  yersns  Homeri  transtnlerit'.  .  .  vlkecl  frigore  soluta 
memhra  longe  alind  est  qnam  kvro  yovyara^  et  duplices  tendens  ad 
ndera  pahnas  molle,  cnm  illud  magis  altnm  et  heroicae  personae,  irpo« 
t¥  fieyaXifropa  Ovyuov.  Praeterea  quis  interdiu  manns  ad  sidera  toUit, 
ant  quis  ad  caelnm  manus  tolleus  non  aliud  precatur  potius  quam 
dicit ?  '*  4. 367  (Dan.),  '*  sane  qnidam  absurde  putant  Caucasum  et  tigres 
a  Didone  memoratas,  quia  nec  Didoni  perturbatae  venire  in  mentem  Cau- 
casns  (Oaucasi  ?)  potuit,  nec  tigres  iuzta  enm  cognitae,  et  hoc  Hjrcanae : 
nam  qnod  ait  genuit  Cauca^ae^  elaboravit  dicendo  genuit  incredibilius 
facer^  de  monte  masculini  generis,  sed  hic  imitatur  Oraecos,  qui  magis 
proprie  yXavtcri  Sc  o-c  rticrc  OaXaa-aa"  And,  althongh  Pindar,  not  Homer, 
is  in  question,  we  may  here  quote  the  severe  criticism  on  YirgiFs 
description  of  Etna  in  emption  (Qellius  17.  10  =  Macrobius  5.  17.  7) : 
**Ille  Graecus  (Pindams)  quidem  fontes  imitns  ignes  emctare  et 
flnere  amnes  fumi  et  flammamm  fulva  et  tortuosa  volumina  in  plagas 
maris  ferre,  quasi  quosdam  igneos  amnes,  luculente  dixit.  At  hic 
vescer  atram  nubem  turhine  piceo  et  favilla  fumante  ^ov  Kawov  aWtova 
interpretari  volens  crasse  et  immodice  congessit,  glohos  atque  flamma' 
rumj  qnod  ille  xpovKovs  dixerat,  duriter  posuit  et  oucv/mds.  Hoc  vero  vel 
inenarrabile  est  qnod  ntibem  atram  fwmare  dixit  turhinepiceo  etfavilla 
eandente,  Non  enim  fumare  solent  neque  atra  esse  quae  sunt  can- 
dentia,  nisi  forte  candente  dixit  pervnlgate  et  improprie  pro  ferventi^ 
non  pro  relucenti,  nam  oandens  scilicet  a  candore  dictum,  non  a  calore. 
Qnod  antem  scopulos  eructari  et  erigi  eosdemque  ipsos  statim  liquefieri 
et  gemere  atque  glomerari  suh  auras  dixit,  hoc  nec  a  Pindaro  scriptum 
nec  nnquam  fando  anditum,  et  omninm  quae  monstra  dicuntur  mon- 
stmosissimnm  est."  * 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  nentral  criticism  on  YirgiFs  translations 
from  Homer  in  the  third  chapter,  and  on  to  the  tenth  of  Macrobius* 
fif th  book,  which  I  cannot  suppose  to  have  come  from  the  same  source 
as  the  acrimonious  remarks  above  quoted.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
^at  it  is  derived  directlj  or  indirectly  from  the  o/Aoion/rcs  of  Q.  Octa- 
▼ins  Avitus  (Suetonius,  Yita  Yergilii  45),  a  work  in  eight  volnmes, 
which  '*  quos  et  nnde  versus  transtulerit  continent."  One  is  struck 
at  once  with  the  close  resemblance  between  these  words  and  those  of 
Macrobins,  5.  7.  7,  "  capita  locorum,  nbi  long^  narratio  est,  dixisse 

'  The  whole  questlon  of  tranBlation  from  Greek  poeta  into  Latin  Ib  disctisaed  in 
Gelliiis  9.  9,  where  a  criticiBm  of  Prohiu  is  quoted  on  the  passage  ahout  Diana  in 
ihe  firsi  Aeneid.    Gompare  alao  Gellias  13.  27. 
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snfficiet,  ut  quid  unde  natum  sit  lector  inveniat: "  and  5.  3.  1,  **  si  vuli 
me  et  ipsos  proferre  yeraus  ad  yerbam  paene  translatos/'  I  will  pi 
ceed,  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  compare  the  passages  cited  bj  Maci 
bins  onder  this  head  with  the  corresponding  notes  in  Seryins. 

Macrobins  5.  3.  2,  Aen.  11.  860.  Hostile  criticism  alreadj  qaotc 
Servias :  **  Homerica  est  ista  descriptio." 

5.  3.  3  :  Aen.  3.  192  :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  3.  4 :  Oeorg.  4.  361  :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  3.  6  :  Aen.  6.  578 :  Servias  (Dan.) :  "  et  sic  Homerns  de  Tartan 

5.  3.  7  :  Aen.  11.  794  :  Seryi|is  is  silent. 

5.  3.  8 :  Aen.  3.  97 :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  3.  9  :  Aen.  1.  92  :  Seryias  (Dan.)  adds  the  hostile  criticism  qaot 
aboye,  which  is  not  in  Macrobias. 

5.3.10:  Aen.  11.  483:  Seryias :  ''haeo  omnis  oratio   verbam 
yerbam  de  Homero  translata  est." 

5.  3. 11,  12 :  Aen.  4. 177,  6.  522  :  Seryins  is  silent. 

5. 3. 13 :  Aen.  12.  206  :  Seryias  :  "  Homeri  locas  yerbam  ad  yerbaii 

5.  3.  18 :  Aen.  1.  159 :  Seryins  is  silent. 

Macrobins  goes  on  to  qaote  Aen.  1.  65,  71,  81,  306,  326,  372,  4 
all  of  which  are  annoticed  by  Seryias ;  and  so  the  case  stands  w 
Aen.  1.  498,  588,  595 ;  2.  1,  3,  31,  250,  274,  341,  355. 

Macrobias  5.  5.  11 :  Aen.  2.  379  :  Seryios  (Dan.)  "  Home: 
SpoKovra  dixit." 

5.  5.  12  :  Aen.  2.  471 :  Seryins  (Dan.)  )3c)9pa>ica>s  Koica  ^ar/AOKa. 

5.  5.  13, 14:  Aen.  2.  496,  792  :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  6. 1  :  Aen.  3.  192  :  Seryins  is  silent. 

5.  6.  2 :  Aen.  3.  486 :   Seryins  is  silent. 

5.  6.  3 :  Aen.  3.  270 :  Seryias  (Dan.)  "  hae  omnes  insnlae  Graec 
sant  qaas  Homeram  secatas   .  .  •  de  Graeco  in  Latinnm  transtalit 

5.  6.  4:  Aen.  3.  420:  Seryins:  "Homeras  hano  dicit  immort 
monstrnm  faisse.'* 

5.  6.  7 :  Aen.  3.  489 :  Seryias :  '*  qao  sermone  etiam  Homeras 
simili  atitar  significatione." 

5.  6.  8,  9 :  Aen.  3.  566,  4.  691 :  Seryins  is  silent 

5.  6.  11 :  Aen.  4.  238  :  Servias  is  silent. 

5.  6.  13 :  Aen.  4.  441 :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  6.  15  :  Aea.  4.  584 :  Seryins  is  silent. 

5.  7. 1 :  Aen.  5.  8 :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  7.  2,  3,  4 :  Aen.  5.  98,  259,  315  :  Seryias  is  silent. 

5.  7.  5:  Aen.  5.  426  :  Macrobins  does  not  mention  Apollonins, 
Seryins  (Dan.)says,  "  est  totas  hic  locas  de  ApoUonio  translatas." 

5.  7.  6 :  Aen.  5.  485  :  Seryias  (Dan.)  :  "  ex  Homero  transtulit." 

5.  7.  7 :  Aen.  5.  487 :  Seryins  is  silent. 
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On  Aen.  5.  740,  6.  214,  232;  1.  197,  108;  8.  660;  9.  18,  138,  146, 
808,  782;  10.  467;  11.  191,  Servins  is  silent;  bat  he  agrees  with 
MacrobiuB  in  noticing  Aen.  6.  278  (Dan.),  362  (where  he  qnotes  another 
line,  Hiad  1. 4),  696  (Dan.),  625 ;  7. 14,  699  (Dan.) ;  8. 182, 465  (Dan.), 
689  (Dan.) ;  9.  307,  319,  328  (Dan.),  469  (Dan.) ;  10.  270  (Dan.) ; 
11.484;  9.436(Dan.) 

So  &r  we  have  seen  that  Servins  omits  some,  bnt  notices  manj  of 
the  passages  qnoted  bj  Macrobins ;  but  on  the  following  passages  he 
or  his  ancient  interpolator  haye  notes  which  are  not  found  in  Macro* 
bins:  Aen.  2.  7,  278,  603,  604;  3.  98,  138,  246,  690,  623,  636,  678;  4. 
33,  367,  496,  613,  647;  5. 1,  86,  468,  487,  666,  694;  6.  1,  56,  251,  436, 
468,  632,  650,  894;  7.  1,  20,  26,  226,  282,  650,  641 ;  8.  260,  274,  461 ; 
9.  1,  106,  264,  269,  348,  369,  437,  602,  709,  1^1,  804;  10. 115,  361, 
488,  842,  900 ;  11.  90,  101,  183,  381,  492,  664,  739,  863;  12.  84,  102, 
116, 142,  206,  212,  266,  309,  646,  691,  725,  896,  908,  952. 

These  lists  are  snfficient  to  show  the  minnte  diligence  with  which 
Virgirs  translations  from  Homer  had  been  hnnted  np.  With  regard  to 
Servins  and  Macrobins,  they  tend,  I  think,  to  snpport  the  hjpothesis 
which  I  have  already  pnt  forward,  that  neither  of  these  commentators 
is  borrowing  from  the  other,  bnt  that  both  are  drawing  on  common 
sonrces.  These  sonrces  maj  verj  probablj  have  beeu  the  o/aoiot-ttcs  of 
Octavins  Avitns,  and  the  furia  of  Perellins  Fanstns,  or  eztracts  from 
boih. 

V. 

The  sixth  book  of  the  Satnmalia  opens  with  a  QoUection  of  passages 
borrowed  by  Yirgil  from  Latin  poets,  Ennins,  Lucilins,  Lncretins,  and 
others.  The  introdnctoiy  remarks  have  the  air  of  a  reply  to  some 
hostile  observations  snch  as  maj,  perhaps,  have  been  made  bj  Perel- 
lins  Fanstns  in  his  collection  of  furta,,  *'  Etsi  vereor  ne  dnm  ostendere 
cnpio  qnantnm  Yergilins  noster  ez  antiqniornm  lectione  prof ecerit,  et 
qnoB  ex  omnibns  flores  yel  qnae  in  carminis  sni  decorem  ex  diversis 
omamenta  libaverit,  occasumem  reprehendendi  vel  imperitis  vel  malignia 
minietrem^  esEprobranfibus  tanto  viro  alieni  imirpationem^  nec  coneid&ran» 
tOms  hunc  essefructum  legendi,  a^emulari  ea  quae  in  aliis  prohes^  <fec." 

Comparing  Servins  and  Macrobins  on  this  point  also,  we  find  that 
none  of  the  passages  tonched  npon  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Satumalia  are  noticed  bj  Servins,  except  Aen.  1.  530,  9.  422 
(Dan.),  528  (Dan.),  12.  552.  In  the  second  chapter  Lncretins  and 
Virgil  are  compared  in  detaiL  Servins'  notes  (which  only  mention 
the  fact  of  the  borrowing)  correspond  on  Oeorg.  3.  287,  and  on  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  third  Oeorgic  descnbing  the  pestilence : 
bnt  in  §§  15  and  onward  oome  a  nnmber  of  passages  on  which  Servins 
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bas  no  remark.  In  §  31  the  words  of  Macrobins  partly  correspc 
with  thoBe  of  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  1.  198,  "totns  hic  locus 
Naevii  Belli  Punici  libro  (i.  ?)  translatns  est :  "  and  on  Aen.  1.  1 
Servius  (Dan.)  again  mentions  Naevius. 

In  the  third  chapter  some  passages  are  examined  which  had  b( 
first  translated  from  the  Qreek  by  a  Boman  poet,  and  afterwai 
handled  afresh  bj  Yirgil.  The  onlj  one  of  these  which  Serv 
notices  is  Aen.  11.  492  foU.,  and  this  is  only  to  mention  the  para 
passage  in  Homer." 

VI. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  following  chapters  of  the  fifth  book  of  1 
Satumalia  Maorobius  has  elaborate  comments  on  passages  in  wh 
Yirg^l  is  said  to  have  drawn  npon  recondite  Greek  sources.  Let 
briefly  compare  these  with  the  corresponding  notes,  where  there  i 
any,  in  Servius. 

Georg.  1. 17,poculaAcheloia:  Servius  (Dan.)  has  a  very  brief  abstr 
of  these  remarks. 

Aen.  7.  689,  vesiigia  nuda  sinistri  Instituere  pedis  :  Servius  says  mer 
''  trazit  hoc  a  Graeciae  more." 

Aen.  4  fin.  nondum  iUi  flaimm,  &c.  Servius  (Dan.),  again  mer 
abridging,  says,  '^Euripides  Alcestim  Diti  sacratum  habuisse  crin 
dicit,  quod  poeta  transtulit  ad  Didonem." 

Aen.  4.  513,  falcihus  ahenis  :  Servius  is  silent. 

Aen.  9.  684,  ara  Palici :  the  same  story  is  mentioned  by  Servius. 

Georg.  1. 100,  umida  sohtitia  atque  hiemes  orate  serenas,  &c.  Here 
whole  note  of  Servius  (Dan.)  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of  Macrobi 
though  not  so  clear  or  accurate.  The  paraphrase  in  Macrob.  5.  20. 
*<  cum  ea  sit  anni  temperies,  ut  hiemps  serena  sit,  solstitium  vero  i 
bricum,  fructns  optime  proveniunt,'*  is  identical  in  both  comm 
tators :  and  both  also  quote  the  rustic  verse,  **  hibemo  pulvere,  ve: 
Into,  grandia  farra,  camille,  metes." 

G^rg.  4.  380,  Aen.  3.  66  :  carchesia^  cymbia.  These  comments 
not  in  Servius. 

Aen.  11. 632,  Opis.  Servius  (Dan.)  has  the  same  words  about  Alex 
der  Aetolus. 

Aen.  1.  42,  ipsa  lovis  rapidum  iaculata  e  nuibtbus  ignem.  This  b 
is  not  in  Servius. 

"  EnnluB  Ib  often  qnoted  by  SendnB  and  the  later  commentaton  in  illustratio: 
pointB  of  grammar  or  language,  and  ao  it  is  with  other  older  Latin  poets.  Altho 
the  literary  debt  of  Virgil  to  Lucretiufl  was  fully  reoognized  by  the  ancient  cr; 
(GelliuB  1.  2L  7),  ServiuB  generally  quotea  Lucretius  only  for  the  purpoii 
illoBtrating  pointa  of  grammar  or  philoBophy. 
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Georg.  3.  391,  munere  sic  niveo  lcmae.  Not  Servins  bmt  Philargyritis 
has  this  comment  in  a  shorter  form:  ''haios  opinionis  anctor  est 
Nicander :  nec  poterat  esse  nisi  Qraecns." 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this  comparison  is  again  that 
Servins,^  Philargjrins  and  Macrobins  are  drawing  npon  the  same 
Bonrce.  And  that  this  sonrce  was  one  work,  not  several,  is,  I  tbink, 
rendered  probable  by  the  nniformitj  of  style  which  characterizes  the 
whole  of  these  notes  as  given  in  their  fnller  form  bj  Macrobins.  Add 
Macrob.  1.  3.  10  on  torquet  medios  nox  umida  curstu  (Aen.  5.  738). 

vn. 

I  now  come  to  a  nnmber  of  remarks  in  the  third  book  of  the  Satnr- 
nalia,  in  which  VirgiFs  knowledge  of  religions  antiqnities  is  discnssed. 
As  before,  I  shall  compare  Macrobins  and  Servins  on  each  note. 

Macrobins  3.  1 :  this  note,  on  pnrification  bj  a  mnning  stream,  is 
abridged  in  Servins  on  Aen.  4.  635. 

3.  2.  1 :  Aen.  5.  237 :  porridam  and  proieiam :  again  abridged  in 
Servins. 

3.  2.  6  :  voH  reus  :  '*  yox  prapria  sacrornm  est,"  &c.     So  Servins. 

3.  2.   7 :  Aen.  4.  219 :    aram  manibua  apprehenderej  ara  and  asa. 
Mnch  of  this  note  is  in  Servins  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  4.  219  and  6. 124. 
'3.  2.  10:  vitulari;  lastum  paeana :  Aen.  6.  657  :  Servins  is  silent. 

3.  2. 15 :  faciam  viiula:  Ecl.  3.  77  :  SerTins  in  a  note  independent  of 
Macrobins  says,  "  utfaciam  tv/re^faciam  o^a." 

3.  2.  17 :  Aen.  1.  373,  et  vacet  annales  nostrorum  OAidire  laborum : 
Aeneas  pontifex :  Servins  (Dan.)  has  the  same  note,  bnt  in  a  fnller 
form. 

3.  3. 2 :  sacrum,  sanctum,  profanum  :  Seryins  (Dan.)  has  the  gist  of  this 
note  on  Aen.  12.  779. 

3.  3.  8:  religiosus,  reli^io :  Servins  (Dan.)  has  the  same  note,  bnt 
witbont  mentioning  Festns,  on  Georg.  1.  269. 

3.  4.  1  foll. :  delubrum  :  Servins  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  4.  56  has  the  same 
qnotation  from  Varro,  and  on  2.  225  he  qnotes  another  note  from 
Masnrins  Sabinns  (Dan.). 

3.  4.  6:  Penates:  so  Servins  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  1.  378,  3.  119,  2.  296, 
325,  3.  12, 134. 

3.  5.  1:  hostiae:  so  Servins  on  Aen.  2.  119  (Dan.),  3.  231,  456, 
5.483. 

3.  5.  4 :  litare :  so  Servias  on  Aen.  2.  119  (Dan.) 

'  Or  rather  his  ancient  interpolator.  I  do  not  however  think  it  neoessary  to  Bnp- 
pose  that  thlB  writer  is  horrowing  directly  from  Macrobins,  as  in  other  plaoes  he 
etther  ignoreB  him  or  ia  qmte  independent  of  him.    (See  note  on  p.  Ivi  below.) 
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3.  5.  7 :  ambarvalis  hostia:  so  Servins  on  Ecl.  3.  77,  5.  75,  Georg.  1 

345. 

3.  5.  8 :  tnvita  hoatia  :  so  Servins  on  Oeorg.  2.  395,  Aen.  9.  627. 

3.  5.  9  :  cofUemptor  divum  MezenUus  )  _,  .  .    o      • 

o  *•   1     »A    /\\  /  }■  Tnese notes  are not  m  Servms 

o.  o.  1 :    AiroAAMv  ycvertap  ) 

3.  6.  9 :  Kercvle$  victor :  go  Servins  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  8.  363. 

3.  6.  12 :  domus  Pinaria:  so  Servius  (Dan.)  on  8.  270. 

3.  6.  16  :  sedili :  so  Servius,  but  shortly,  on  Aen.  8.  176. 

3.  6.  17 :  aperio  capiie:  so  Servius  on  Aen.  3.  407. 

3.  7.  1 :  Pollio :  so  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Ecl.  4.  43,  nearly  word  fo 
word. 

3.  7.  3  foU. :  telieque  sacrarunt  Evandri:  so  Servius  (Dan.),  partl 
word  for  word,  on  Aen.  10.  419. 

3.  8.  1 :  dueente  deo ':  Servius  (Dan.)  has  a  note  of  nearlj  equi 
fulness  on  Aen.  2.  632,  with  a  passage  from  Sallust  which  is  not  i 
Macrobius. 

3.  8.  4 :  in  a^tris :  Servius  is  here  silent. 

3.  8.  6  :  Oamille:  so  Servius  (Dan.),  word  for  word,  on  Aen.  11.  54 

3.  8.  8 :  mo8 :  on  Aen.  7.  601,  Servius  has  a  note  quite  independe] 
of  this,  and  indeed  sajs  that  Yirgil  is  not  oorrect  in  his  facts. 

3.  9.  1 :  excessere  omnes^  &c. :  this  is  abridged  bj  Servius  (Dan.)  ( 
Aen.  2.  351. 

To  these  criticisms  maj  be  added  the  following  remarks  in  Serviui 
Aen.  4.  29  (Dan.) :  *'  sane  caerimoniis  veterum  Maminicam  nisi  unu 
virum  habere  non  licet,  quod  hic  ez  persona  Didonis  exequitur  .  . 
nec  Flamini  aliam  ducere  licebat  uzorem,  nisi  post  mortem  Flaminic 
nzoris,  quod  expeditur  quia  post  mortem  Didonis  Laviniam  duxit." 

Aen.  4.  103  (Dan.) :  '*  sciendum  tamen  in  hac  conventione  Aene 
atque  Didonis   ubique  Yergilium  in    persona  Aeneae  flaminem, 
Didonis  flaminicam  praesentare.*' 

Aen.  4  137  (Dan.) :  '*  veteri  caerimoniarum  iure  praeceptum  est 
flaminica  venenato  operta  sit."     A  long  note  foUows  on  the  dress  of  i 
fAjminica. 

Aen.  4. 166  :  ^^prima  et  Tellus ;  satis  perite  loquitur.  Nam  secundi 
Etruscam  disciplinam  nihil  tam  incongruum  nubentibus  quam  teri 
motus  vel  caeli  dicitur.  Quidam  sane  Tellurem  praeesse  nuptiis  tradu 
nam  et  in  auspiciis  nuptiarum  vocatur,"  <&c.  There  is  more  of  \ 
same  kind  in  the  notes  on  Aen.  4.  262—3  (Dan.),  339  (Dan.),  3 
518  (Dan.),  646  (Dan.)  ;  6.  210  (Dan.) ;  7.  190;  8.  106  (Dan.),  i 
(Dan.),  550,  foU.  (Dan.);  11.  76  (Dan.). 

But  in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  Macrobius'  tb 
book  we  have  some  hostile  criticisms  in  the  style  of  which  so  ma 
pecimens  have  been  alreadj  quoted  under  other  heads.     On  Aen. 
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21,  it  is  remarked :  '*  Ecoe  pontifex  tuiis  apud  qnas  aras  mactetar 
ignorat,  cam  vel  aeditais  haec  nota  sint  et  yetemm  non  tacnerit 
indnstrta."  The  attaok  is  leplied  to ;  and  both  attack  and  reply  are 
abridged  by  Servins  on  Aen.  3.  21  as  follows :  "  contra  rationem  loyi 
tanrom  sacrificat  .  .  .  nbiqne  enim  lovi  inyencnm  legimns  immola- 
tnm  .  .  .  adeo  nt  binc  pntetnr  sabsecntnm  esse  prodigiam.*' 

Macrobias  3.  11.  1 :  mUi  dilue  Baccho  :  in  mensam  lasti  lihanb.  Tbe 
attack  and  replj  are  given  in  a  shorter  form  in  Servins  on  G.  1.  344 
and  Aen.  8. 279  (Dan.),  *'  qnaeritnr  sane  cnr  in  mensam  et  non  in  aram 
libaverint,"  d^o.  Bnt  Servins  has  not  the  remarks  on  mitis  and  on 
muleum  in  §§  9  and  10. 

3. 12.  1 :  Aen.  8. 285  :  on  this  alleged  geminua  error  of  Yirgil  Servins 
(Dan.)  has  a  note  in  snbstance  mach  the  same  as  that  of  Macrobias. 

3.  12.  10  :  Aen.  4.  57  :  Yirgil  is  said  ''toto  caelo  errasse  cnm  Dido 
0na  rem  diyinam  pro  nnptiis  faceret  Legiferas  Oereriy  <bc.  Et  qnaai 
expergefactas  adiecit  lunoni  ante  omnes,**  &c. 

Sery.  A.4. 57(Dan.):  "Alii  dicnnt  hos  deos  qaos  commemoravit  nnptiis 
esse  contrarios,  Cereremque  propter  raptnm  filiae  nnptias  ezecratam, 
Ac.  &c.  Male  ergo  invocat  hos  Dido,  qnae  sibi  nnptias  optat  Aeneae/' 
&c.  The  note  is  very  long  and  fnll,  bat  I  saspect  that  Macrobias,  a  f  rag- 
ment  onlj  of  whose  comment  remains,  has  more  of  the  original  wording. 

Compare  also  Macrobias  1.  15.  10,  with  Servias  on  Aen.  8.  654; 
Macrob.  1.  17.  4,  with  Serv.  on  Aen.  1.  8. 

The  resnlt  of  the  foregoing  comparisons  between  Servias  and 
Macrobins  is  this  :  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  Servins 
and  Macrobins  have  identical  notes,  those  of  Macrobins  are  far  the 
fnller,  dearer,  and  more  logical;  that  in  the  collections  of  parallel 
passages  from  Homer  Macrobins  has  some  which  Servias  has  not, 
Servins  many  more  which  Macrobias  has  not,  and  there  are  many 
iu  common.  Hence  the  natnral  inference  is  not  (as  Bibbeck  thinks) 
that  Macrobias  was  asing  a  fuller  form  of  the  actaal  commentary  of 
Servins  than  that  which  we  now  possess,  bat  that  both  Macrobias 
and  Servins  were  drawing  npon  older  commentaries  and  criticisms. 

Is  it  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  whom  these 
works  or  any  of  them  can  be  assigned  P 

Taking  the  hostile  critioisms  in  Maorobius  aad  Servias  first, 
with  the  exception  of  those  whioh  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to 
Cornntus  and  Hyginns  (see  pp.  lix. — Ixi.),  I  wonld  observe  that  there 
are  a  nnmber  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  often  worded  in  the 
same  vigorons  and  acrimonions  style ;  I  mean  those  which  deal  chiefly 
with  minate  points  of  logio  or  narrative  and  less  of ten  with  points  of 
expression.  Snch  are  (1)  the  nnfavourable  remarks  upou  the  order  of 
thenarrative  in  the  Aeneid  (p.  xxxv.  foll.);  (2)  those  in  which  Yirgii  is 
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blamed  f  or  want  of  inyehtion  in  his  incidents,  or  f  or  observing  a  wrong 
order  and  adopting  an  artificial  style  in  his  catalognes,  or  for  forgetf  al 
repetitions  of  the  same  name,  or  inconsistency  in  his  narratiye,  or 
diyergence  from  Homer,  or  false  taste,  or  bad  mythology,  or  other 
minor  fanlts  akin  to  these  (pp.  xxxvii. — xliii.);  (3)  those  in  which  Virgil 
is  declared  to  haye  fallen  below  Homer  in  similar  and  other  passages 
borrowed  f rom  him  (pp.  xliy.  xlv.) ;  (4)  those  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  ignorance  of  religions  antiqnities  (p.  1.  folL). 

Now  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  these  criticisms  are  expressed  in 
the  same  venomons  bnt  idiomatic  stjle  ;  if  it  be  tme,  as  it  is  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  that  thej  are  all  directed  against  passages  in  the  Aeneid 
(the  only  exception  is  an  apparent  one,  Macrob.  3.  11.  1,  where  Georg. 
1.  344  is  qnoted ;  bnt  this  is  instantly  foUowed  bj  a  line  from  the 
eighth  Aeneid :  in  octavo) — it  is  natnral  to  infer  that  thej  come  from 
the  Aentidomastix  of  Carvilius  Pictor,  which  is  qnoted  bj  Servins  on 
Aen.  5.  521. 

Besides  this,  two  other  works  of  hostile  criticism  are  mentioned  bj 
Snetonins:  the  vitia  of  Herennins  and  thefurta  of  Perellius  Fanstns. 

It  is  possible,  thongh  I  do  not  like  to  saj  more,  that  the  criticisms 
quoted  on  p.  xxx.  foll.  were  taken  from  the  work  of  Herennius.     As  tc 
ihefurtay  it  is  verj  difficult  to  pronounce  with  anj  amount  of  assurancc 
what  was  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  work.     It  maj  or  maj  not  hav€ 
included  collections  of  Virgi^s  plagiarisms  f rom  Homer  and  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  passages  taken  from  Latin  authors.     But  I  am  inclined 
in  anj  case  to  suspect  that  the  passages  from  Latin  authors  collectec 
in  the  sixth  book  of  Macrobius  came  directlj  or  indirectlj  from  thii 
work.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  book  there  are  apologetic  remarki 
on  the  propensitj  of  the  ancient  writers  to  steal  from  one  another :  1 
3,  "  exprobrantibus  tanto  viro  alieni  nsnrpationem,  nec  considerantibu 
hunc  esse  fructum  legendi,  aemulari  ea  quae  in  aliis  prpbes,"  &c.    Com 
pare  6.  2.  33,  **  nec  Tullio  compilando,  dummodo  nndique  omamenti 
sibi  conferret,  abstinnit" :  a  hostile  remark  admitted  inadvertentlj,  a 
80  often,  bj  Macrobius  into  a  context  where  it  is  ont  of  place.   Noi 
these    general    remarks  about   plagiarism   would   have   been   bctte 
in  place  at  the  head  of  the  passages  from  Homer  coUected  in  the  iiftl 
book :  and  I  am  tempted  therefore  to  supposethat  thej  were  suggeste 
bj  observations  on  this  question  which  Macrobius  found  in  the  worli 
from  which  he  got  the  instances  qnoted  in  Book  VI.     This  work  ma 
or  maj  not  have  been  the  furta  of  Perellius  Faustus.     But  it  seems  i 
anj  case  to  have  been  a  work  which  Servius  did  not  much  use,  f( 
(except  in  the  case  of  Ennius)  he  quotes  f rom  Latin  authors  mainlj  f< 
the  purpose  of  grammatical,  or  historical,  or  philosophical  illustratia 
The  passages  of  neutral  tone,  in  which  Virgirs  obligations  to  Hom' 
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are  simplj  pointed  ont,  it  is  nataral  to  assigu  to  the  ofioion^rcs  of 
Octavias  Avitns;  whetherthis  is  also  the  case  with  the  passages  in 
which  Yirg^l  is  said  to  have  drawn  npon  recondite  Greek  soarces  is,  I 
shonld  think,  doabtf ol,  nor  am  I  at  present  able  to  offer  any  hypothesis 
on  this  point. 

Taming  to  the  passages  where  Yirgil  is  defended  against  hostile 
criticism,  it  is  nataral  to  sappose  that  when  his  alleged  plagiarisms 
from  Homer,  or  alleged  mistakes  or  want  of  management  in  his  narra- 
tive  are  in  question,  the  altimate  soarce  of  the  notes  both  in  Servias 
and  Macrobias  is  the  work  of  Asconias  contra  ohtrectatores  Vergilii, 

It  is  less  easj  to  conjectare  what  were  the  soarcea  of  the  minate 
Terbal  criticisms  on  which  we  dwelt  at  length  in  previoas  pages ;  but 
there  is  considerable  presumption  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  as 
old  as  Yerrius  Flaccus.  I  have  drawn  out  the  following  lists  with  a 
view  of  eliciting  the  points  common  to  Macrobias  with  Nonins,  Festns, 
Gellius,  Servius,  Philargyrins,  and  the  Yerona  scholia. 

Macrobins  6.  4.  2,  addita:  adfixa  et  per  hoc  infesta.  Hoc  iam  dixerat 
Lncilius  in  libro  XIY.  his  versibus  "  Si  mihi  non  praetor  siet  additns 
atque  agitet  me." 

Servius  A  6.  90,  additus:  est  autem  verbum  Lucilii. 

§  3.  Vomit  undami:  agmen  of  a  river.  These  notes  are  onlj  fonnd  in 
Macrobins. 

§  5.  Cr&pitantibusfiammis,  Macrobins  illustrates  onlj  from  Lucretins. 
Konius,*  p.  255,  quotes  the  passage  in  Yirgil  in  a  note  on  crepare. 

§  6.  Ferreus  hastis  Horret  ager.  Macrobins  illnstrates  from  Ennius. 
Serv.  A.  11.  601:  Horret,  terribilis  est:  est  autem  versns  Ennianns 
vitnperatns  a  Lucilio  dicente  per  irrisionem,  eum  debnisse  dicere  horret 
et  alget. 

Tremtdum  lum&n,     Macrobius  only. 

§  8.  Umbraculum.  Macrobins  illustrates  from  Yarro  and  Cicero  (de 
Legibas  and  Bmtns).  Servins  E.  9. 41  (Dan.)  has  a  difEerent  quotation 
from  Cicero,  "  nmbracnlisqne  silvestribns." 

§§  9,  10,  11.  Transmitto,  defiuo,  discludo.     Macrobius  only. 

§  12.  Deductus.  Macrobius  says  deductvm  pro  tenui  et  mhtili 
eleganter  positnm  est,  illustrating  from  Afranius,  Cornificins,  and 
Pomponins.  Schol.  Yeron.  E.  6.  5,  deductum  carmen,  tenne,  gracile, 
Bubtile.  Serv.  i6.  deductum  ....  tenne :  translatio  a  lana,  qnae 
dedncitur  in  tenuitatem.  Nonins,  p.  289  (s.v.  deducere),  deductum 
dicitur  molle  et  snave:  Yergilins  Bncolicis  ....  "deductnm  dicere 
carmen."  The  expression  deductum  carm£n  is  praised  bj  Quintilian 
8. 2,  as  "  proprie  dictum,  id  est,  qno  nihil  inveniri  possit  significantins." 

§  14.  Proiectum.  Macrobius  illustAtes  from  Sisenna,  and  quotes  the 
subet.  proiectu^ — us  from  Lucretius :  si  secundnm  veteres,  porro  iacia^ 
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Nonitis,  p.  373,  s.y.  proicere:  proiectum,  \onge  iactam,  extensnm: 
M.  Tnllins  de  Signis  **  sed  qnod  erat  einsmodi  loco,  atque  ita  proiecta 
in  altum."  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  III.  "proiectaque  saxa  Pachyni 
Badimus  ; "  and  other  instances  are  given  from  Cicero.  Servius,  A.  3. 
699  (Dan.)  proiecta,  porrecta,  extensa,  ut  (A.  10.  687)  "  proiecto  dum 
pede  laeyo,"  a  passage  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
§16.  Tempeativa  pinus.    Macrobius  only. 

GREBK  WORDS. 

§  17.  Lychnus,  Macrobius  quotes  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Lucilins. 
Sery.  A.  1.  776,  lychn,i;  Oraeco  sermone  usus  est,  ne  yile  aliquid  in- 
troferret. 

§  19.  Aethra,     Illustrated  only  by  Macrobius. 

§  20.  Daedala  Circe.  This  note  I  have  shown  (p.  Ivii. — viii.)  comes 
from  Verrius  Flaccus. 

§  21.  Reboami.  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Lucretius:  Nonius,  p.  79, 
s.y.  hoimt,  quotes  the  passage  under  discussion,  O.  3.  223,  illustrating 
also  from  Pacuyius  and  Varro,  and  remarking  hmmt  a  boum 
mugitibus.  Seryius,  O.  3.  223,  says  of  reboo,  est  autem  Oraecum 
yerbum.  Nam  apud  Latinos  nullnm  verbum  est  qnod  ante  o  finalein 
0  habeat,  excepto  inchoo;  quod  tamen  maiores  aliter  scribebant,  aspira- 
tionem  interponentes  duabns  yocalibns,  et  dicebant  incoho,  FeRtus, 
p.  30,  boare,  id  est  clamare,  a  Oraeco  descendit,  p.  107,  inchoare 
videtur  ex  Oraeco  originem  trahere,  quod  Hesiodns  omnium  rerum 
initium  esse  dixerit  chaos :  see  on  cohuni,  p.  39.  Diomedes,  p.  365  K. 
inchoo  inchoavi:  sic  dicendum  putat  lulins  Modestus,  quia  sit  com-* 
positum  a  chao,  initio  rerum.  Sed  Verrius  Flaccus  in  postrema  syllaba 
aspirandum  probayit:  cohum  enim  apud  yeteres  mundum  significat, 
unde  subtractum  incohare, 

It  would  seem  from  these  notices  that  two  etymologies  were  sug- 
gested  for  boo  and  incoho,  a  Latin  (bovee,  cohum)  and  a  Oreek  onc 
(/Soav,  chaoa) ;  and  I  shonld  be  inclined  to  inf er  that  both  worda  were 
discussed  fuUy  by  Verrius  Flaccus,  from  whom  Macrobiua  miay 
directly  or  indirectly  have  deriyed  his  note. 

§  22.  Pausa^  Nonius,  p.  158,  illustrates  this  word  from  Acoiua  anc 
Lucilius. 

The  remaining  Oreek  words  are  discussed  in  Macrobius  only. 

FOREIGN  WORDS. 

§  23.  Urus.   Macrobius  only. 

Camurus.  This  note,  aa  I  have  shown  (see  p.  lyiii.),  comes,  or  raa^ 
come,  from  Verrius  Flaccus. 
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EPITHETS. 

Macrob.  6.  5.  3.  Petulcus :  this  note  (see  p.  Iviii.)  znay  come  from 
Verrins  Flaccas. 

§  4.  Liquddus,  as  an  epithet  of  fire.  Macrobins  illnstrates  from 
Lncretins,  adding  liquidi  simul  ignie  pro  puro  vel  lucidOj  sen  pro  effuso 
et  abundantu  Servins,  E.  6.  33,  Itquidi  simid  ignis^  pnri,  id  est 
aetherei ;  (Dan.  adds)  qnem  Cicero  ignitum  liquorem  dizit.  Lncretins, 
**deTolet  in  terram  liqnidi  color  anrens  ignis."  A.  6.  202,  liquidum 
(aera)  pro  puro  dixit.  Nonins,  p.  334,  has  a  long  note  on  liquidus^  which 
he  ezplains  as  =  sua/vis  or  dvlciSy  puruSf  mollis  or  Jluxus.  The  three 
notes  all  seem  to  come  from  the  same  sonrce,  which  is  probably  not 
later  than  the  age  of  Trajan  (see  p.  Izviii.  foll.). 

§  5.  Tridis  =  am^irui,  Macrobins  illnstrates  from  Ennins :  so  Servias 
(Dan.)  on  G.  1.  76 :  comp.  Servins  and  Philargjrins  on  G.  2.  126. 
Nonins,  p.  409,  triste^  amamm :  Yergilins  Georgicomm  lib.  I.  ''tristisqne 
Inpini  Sastuleris  fragiles  calamos." 

§  6.  Auritue  (auritos  lepores^  G.  1.  308).  Macrobins  illnstrates  the 
word  from  Afranins,  "aurito  parente."  Servius,  G.  1.  308,  auritos, 
maiores  habentes  anres.  Horatius  aliter  ait  '^Doctnm  et  anritas  fidibus 
canoris  Ducere  qnercns,"  sensum  audiendi  habentes:  comp.  Nonins, 
p.  129,  inauritumf  qnod  non  audiat.  Festus,  p.  8,  auritue  a  magnia 
anribns,  nt  snnt  asinomm  aut  lepomm.  It  maj  be  that  Yerrins 
Flaccns  in  his  original  note  had  qnoted  both  Afranius  and  Yirgil. 

§  ?.  Turicrenms  (Aen.  4.  453,  "turicremis  aris  ").  Macrobius  illus- 
trates  from  Lucretius:  Servius  (Dan.)  says  *'nomen  mire  compositum." 

§  10.  Yelivolus,  Macrobius  qnotes  Livins  Andronicns  and  Ennius : 
Sery.  A  1.  224,  has  a  note  nearlj  identical  with  his,  bnt  qnoting 
Ennins  only. 

§  11.  Vitieator.  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Accins :  Serr.  A.  7.  179, 
says  vitisator:  non  inventor  vitis,  sed  qni  vitis  genus  demonstravit 
Italis  popnlis. 

§  12.  Noctiva^us.  Macrobins  illustrates  from  Egnatins.  Servius, 
A.  10.  206  (Dan.),  says  '*  nomen  mire  compositnm." 

§  13.  Nubigena.  This  word  (like  arcitenens  and  silvicola)  is  discnssed 
hj  Macrobins  only. 

Before  leaving  these  lists  I  wonld  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
show  signs  of  having  been  eztracted  from  alphabetical  series  :  additus^ 
tigmen,  crepitOy  horrere^  tremulvs,  vmbraculum  (transmitto) :  defluo,  dis^ 
dudOj  deductus,  proiectus,  tempestivus:  {lychnus)  aethra,  daedalus,  reboo: 
eamurus,  Mulcibery  petulcus:  (liquidus,  tristis,  auritus:)  turicremus,  veli- 
wluSf  vitisator:  arcUenens,  silvicola:  noctivagtM^  nvJngena.  There  ia 
also  a  slight  tendency  to  put  words  from  the  same  anthors  together : 
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thns  agmenj  crepito^  horreo,  tremidus,  are  all  illnstrated  from  Ennius; 
8o  lychnus  and  aethra;  daedaJus  and  reboo^  petulcus  and  liquidtiSj  from 
Lncretius:  arcvtenens  and  silvicola  from  Naevias. 

These  facts  alone  might  fairly  lead  ns  to  snspect  that  Macrobius  ia 
drawing  apon  glosses  or  philological  works  of  respectable  antiquitj. 
But  the  suspicion  bocomes  something  stronger  when  we  find  that  some 
of  the  notes  are  traoeable  to  Yerrius  Flaccus  {da^edalus,  camurus, 
petulcus,  a/uritus,  and  perhaps  reboo),  that  others  are  common  to  Macro- 
bius  and  Nonius,  and  others  again  to  those  two  writers,  with  Serviuij 
and  other  later  commentators.  For  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  f  urthei 
on  (p.  Ixviii.  foll.)  that  the  Yirgilian  notes  which  are  common  to  Noniu£ 
and  the  later  commentators  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  thc 
age  of  Trajan.  And  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  in  the  case  oi 
the  scholia,  whose  origin  we  can  directly  or  indirectlj  trace,  it  h 
nataral  to  eztend  to  those  of  whose  sources  we  are  ignorant. 


NOTE. 

It  waa  not  until  after  these  sbeetB  had  been  sent  to  preBS  that  I  was  able  U 
procure  two  pamphlets,  by  Drs.  Linke  and  WLasowa,  ^  De  Maorobli  Satumaliorui] 
fontibus,"  Breslau,  1880.  Dr.  Linke,  who  goes  much  more  fuUy  than  Dr.  Wissowi 
into  the  question  of  the  aources  of  the  Yirgilian  oritioisms  in  Macrobius,  has  com* 
to  the  condusion  (1)  that  the  additional  notes  in  Daniera  Bervius  are  aiicien 
interpolations :  (2)  that  the  Serviufi  of  our  oommentary  Btands  in  no  relation  o 
depeudenoe  to  the  Servius  of  the  Saturtuilia ;  (3)  that  the  ancient  interpolators  o 
ServiuB  borrowed,  in  a  great  many  instances,  directly  from  Macrobius;  (4)  thn 
there  are  some  cases,  nevertheless,  where  thiB  cannot  haye  been  the  case :  (5)  tha 
MacrobiuB  3.  1 — 12  is  taken  from  two  different  manuals,  of  uncertain  date,  each  c 
whioh  probably  oontained  information  borrowed  ultimately  from  VerriuB  Flaocus. 

With  regard  to  (1)  and  (3)  I  would  observe  that  the  additional  notes  in  Daniel' 
Servius  may  be  interpolations,  but  that  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  they  arc,  in  m; 
opinion,  taken  not  firom  Maorobius,  but  from  a  contiuuous  commentaiy.  For  (1 
they  often  eztend  without  a  break  over  oontinuous  lines ;  (2)  they  Bometimes  giv 
information  which  is  not  found  in  Macrobius ;  (3)  they  sometimes,  in  a  very  strikin 
way,  ignore  what  is  to  be  found  in  him,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  his  sixth  boo 
(see  p.  zlvii.— Ix.).  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Linke  as  to  the  relation  between  on 
Servius  and  the  Servius  of  the  Satumalia;  with  regard  to  Macrobius  3. 1 — 12  I  ai 
not  oonvinced  that  he  is  right,  as  chaptera  10,  11  and  12  may  come  Crom  th 
Aeneidofnastix. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  poems  of  Yirgil  began  to  afFord  matter 
for  discnssion  to  lexicographers,  grammarians,  and  writers  on  an- 
tiqnitj.  The  first  scholar  who  actnallj  lectnred  npon  Yirgil  was 
Qnintns  Caecilins  Epirota,  f or  inf ormation  abont  whom  we  are  entirelj 
dependent  npon  Sndtonias  (De  Grammaticis,  16).  He  was,  it  appears, 
a  freedman  of  Pomponias  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  bom 
at  Tnscnlnm.  His  cognomen  snggests  that  he  maj  have  been  the 
child  of  Epirot  parents,  bronght  over,  perhaps,  from  the  estates  of 
Atticus  in  Epirns.  The  danghter  of  Atticns  was  married  to  Marcns 
Vipsanins  Agrippa,  and  Caecilins  was  tntor  to  this  ladj.  On  acconnt 
of  a  snspicion  which  arose  against  him  with  regard  to  his  condnct  in  this 
relation  he  left  the  family  of  Agrippa,  and  lived  henceforth  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet  Cornelins  Gallns.  His  character 
was  so  nnfavonrably  regarded  bj  Angastus  that  this  intimacj  was 
the  occasion  of  one  of  tbe  gravest  charges  bronght  against  Gkillns  bj 
the  emperor.  After  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Gallns,  Caecilins 
opened  a  school  for  a  few  yonng  men,  to  whom  he  lectnred  on  Yirgil 
and  other  contemporarj  poets.  Whether  this  was  before  Yirgirs 
death  or  not  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide.  A  verse  written  npon  him 
by  Domitins  Marsns — 

^  Epirota,  tenellormn  nntricula  vatum,'* 

seems  to  be  pointed  at  the  real  or  snpposed  effeminacy  of  his  character. 
Verrins  Flaccns,  the  compiler  of  the  first  Latin  lexicon  ever  written, 
mnst  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Virgil.  His  work  Be 
Verhorum  Significatu  has,  as  is  well  known,  snrvived  only  in  the 
abridgments  of  Festns  and  Panlns.  Even  in  these,  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  qnotations  from  Virgil  is  to  be  fonnd ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  several  of  the  original  glosses  of  Verrins  may  be 
partially  reconstmcted  from  later  writers,  notably  from  Nonins  and 
Maciobias,  who  seem  to  have  preserved  them  in  a  f nller  f orm  than 
Panlns  or  even  Festns.  Thns  Panlas  has  preserved  the  following  gloss 
on  daedalus  (p.  68,  Miiller),  Dae^^Zam  a  varietate  rerum  artificiommqne 
dictnm  esse  apud  Lucretivm  terram,  apnd  Enninm  Minervam,  apud 
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Vergilium  Gircen^  facile  est  intellegere.  Macrobins  6. 4.  2  remarks  tb 
Yirgil  aajB  daedala  Oirce  becanse  Lacretins  bad  said  dasdala  tellus, 
seema  from  tbis  tbat  YerriuB  most  bave  bad  an  article  in  wbicb  t 
daedala  tellus  of  Lacretius  and  tbe  daedala  Girce  of  Yirgil  were  quot 
togetber.  Tbe  case  was  probably  similar  witb  Yerrias'  article 
camurus.  Fest.  p.  43  says  camara  and  camuri  hoves  a  cnrTatioiie 
Graeco  Ka/nnj  dicnntur.  Nonins,  p.  30,  bas  tbe  following  note :  cam 
rum  obtortam,  nnde  et  cam^erae  tecta  in  carvitatem  formata.  Yergili 
Georgicomm  lib.  III.  (v.  55),  *'  Et  camnris  birtae  sub  comibus  aurei 
Commenting  on  tbis  line  Macrobius  6.  4.  23  says  eamurtu  peregrini 
verbam  est,  id  est  in  se  redeuntibas.  Et  forte  nos  qnoque  caman 
bac  ratione  figfaravimus.  Servius,  in  bis  note  on  tbe  passage 
tbe  third  Georgic,  says,  camuris,  id  est  curvis.  Unde  et  camerae  t 
pellantur,  and  Pbilargjrius  brings  us  very  near  to  tbe  gloss  in  Paul 
camuri  boves  sant  qui  conversa  introrsus  cornua  babent.  I  c( 
jecture  tbat  tbese  remarks  all  represent  parts  of  a  f ull  note  in  Yerr 
Flaccns,  in  wbicb  camwri  hoves^  camurae  aures,  and  camera  wero  c 
oussed  togetber. 

On  p.  206  Festus  bas  a  note  on  petulctu  wbiob  be  illastrates  f  r 
yirgil's  foartb  G«orgic  (haedique  petulci),  from  Lucretius,  and  f r 
Afranius.  It  is  instructive  to  find  tbat  Macrobius,  in  bis  comment 
tbe  line  in  tbe  fonrtb  Georgic,  also  quotes  tbe  same  line  of  Lucrei 
in  illustration  of  tbe  word. 

I  bave  little  doubt  tbat  bad  tbe  work  of  Yerrius  De  Verhorum  Sig 
ficatu  been  preserved  in  its  orig^nal  eztent,  it  would  be  possible 
multiply  tbese  examples  of  comments  drawn  from  artiolea  in 
lexicon  in  wbicb  Yirgil  was  quoted.  It  is  mucb  easier  to  collect 
stances  in  wbicb  tbe  Be  Verhorum  Significatu  was  used  by  late  cc 
mentators  for  general  purposes  of  illastration.  Take  f or  instance 
note  in  Festos  p.  298  on  tbe  word  summvssi.  Svmmussi  diceban 
murmuratores.  Naevius :  '*  Odi,  inquit,  summussos ;  proinde  ap( 
dice,  quid  siet  qaod  times."  Ennius  in  sezto  Annalium  :  "  Intu£ 
occulto  mussabant,"  et  Ennius  in  Andromacbe  .  .  .  Mussare  si 
est:  nam  [luventius  in  Anagnorizomene],  **quod  potes  sile  i 
occulta  tege  tace  mussa  mane."  Pbilargjrius  on  Georg.  4.  1 
muasant :  bic  murmurant.  Quae  voz  ponitur  in  tacendi  significatii 
ut  apud  Ennium  in  XVIL,  '^non  possunt  mussare  boni  qui  facta  lal 
Nizi  militiae  peperere."  Interdam  autem  pro  duhito,  ut  (A.  12.  C 
'*  muasat  rez  ipse  Latinus,  Quos  generos  vocet."  Mussant  aatem  ii 
murant  Ennius  in  X.  sic  ait,  "  Ezpectans  si  mussaret  quae  deni 
pausa  Pagnandi  fieret."  Serv.  A.  12.  667  muesat,  modo  dubi 
Dan.  adds,  .  .  .  Yeteres  mussat  pro  timet.  Ennius  mussare  pro  ta 
posuit.     Clodius  Tascus :  "  mussare  est  ez  Graeoo  ;  comprimere  oc 
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Oraeci  fjLvaru  dicnnt.*'  And  Nonins,  p.  427,  distingnishes  mussare  and 
murmurare. 

Panlns,  p.  368,  on  vescus.  Vescus  fastidiosns.  Ve  enim  pro  pusillo 
utebantnr.  Lncretins  vescum  dizit  edacem,  cnm  ait  "  neo  mare  qnae 
impendent  yesco  sale  saxa  peresa.  Gellins  16.  5.  6  has  words  to  the 
same  effect,  bnt  Nonins,  p.  186,  seems  to  preserve  a  better  form  of  this 
gloBS,  in  which  it  is  clear  that  Panlns  or  Festns  haye  confnsed  qnota- 
tion  and  interpretation :  Veseum  minntnm,  obscnmm.  Lncilins  lib. 
XavJL  "qnam  fasttdioium  ac  vescum  cnm  Falcidio  videre."  Vergilins 
Georgicomm  lib.  IIL  (175)  *'nec  yescas  salicnm  frondes."  Afranins 
in  Sororibns,  **At  pner  est  vescis  imbecillns  viribns."  Tnrning 
now  to  Philargjrins  on  Georgic  8.  175,  we  find  Vescas :  teneras  et 
exiles.  Nam  vescum  apnd  antiqnos  significabat  macrum^  et  qnasi  qnod 
escam  non  reciperet  Afranins  in  Sororibns,  *'At  pner  est  yescis 
imbeciUns  viribns."  Sed  yide  ne  vesca^  appetibtles  dixeris.  Lncretins 
certe  pro  edace  posnit,  nt  **yesco  sale  saxa  peresa."  Sery.  G.  3.  175, 
vescas  frondes,  siccas  et  teneras.  Nam  vescum  hoc  est  proprie,  nnde 
et  telae  araneamm  yescae  nominantnr,  comp.  Sery.  G.  4. 130. 

Panlns,  p.  321,  pagani  a  pagis  dictL  Pagi  dicti  a  fontibns,  qnod 
eadem  aqna  nterentnr.  Aqnae  enim  lingna  Dorica  irayai  appellabantnr. 
Sery.  G.  2.  381 :  primi  Indi  theatrales  ex  Liberalibns  nati  snnt :  ideo 
ait  veteres  ludi  .  .  .  Pagos  et  compita  circum :  id  est,  per  qnadriyia,  qnae 
eompita  appellantnr,  ab  eo  qnod  mnltae  yiae  in  nnnm  conflnant,  et 
viUas,  qnae  pagi  am  roiv  mjytav  appellantnr,  id  est  a  fontibns,  circa  qnos 
Tillae  consneyerant  condi  Unde  et  pagani  dicti  snnt  qnasi  ex  nno 
fonte  potantes. 

Did  space  permit  I  conld  giye  manj  more  examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  revealed  to  me  bj  a  minnte 
comparison  between  Festas  and  Panlns  on  the  one  hand,  and  Servins, 
Philargjrins  and  the  Yerona  scholia  on  the  other.  Bnt  to  pnrsne  this 
qneation  into  all  its  details  is  a  task  which  hardlj  f alls  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  essaj:  and  I  proceed  therefore  to  speak  of  another 
eminent  scholar  of  the  same  period  who  gave  some  attention  to  Virgil, 
C.  Inlins  Hyginns.^ 

Hjginns  was,  as  we  know  from  Ghellins  16.  6  and  1.  21,  the  anthor  of 
aspecial  work  npon  Virgil :  commentarii  in  Vergilium,  or  libri  de  VergUio 
factt,  as  Gellins  calls  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  work  was  a  regnlar 
cantinnons  commentary  on  Virgil ;  and  had  it  been  of  this  natnre, 
there  can  hardlj  be  anj  donbt  that  Hjginns*  name  wonld  have  ap- 
peared  far  more  freqnentlj  than  it  has  in  the  commentaries  of  Servins 
or  Philargjrins,  or  the  Verona  scholia. 

We  maj  oonvenientlj  divide  the  remarks  of  Hjginns  which  have 
been  preserved  bj  Gellins  and  the  later  commentators  into  those  which 
1  SnetoniuB  De  lUustribns  OnmmatioiB,  20. 
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refer  (1)  to  fche  text,  (2)  to  interpretation  of  langoage,  (3)  to  hig 
and  antiqnities,  religions  or  political. 

(1.)  In  Aen.  12.  120  he  defended  from  Virgirs  own  mannscript 
reading  "  velati  limo :  "  and  in  Georgic  2.  247  amaror,  appealin 
like  manner  to  a  good  MS.  Gellins,  1.  21.  5,  who  gives  ns  this  ii 
mation,  remarks,  "non  enim  primns  finxit  hoc  verbnm  Verg 
insolenter,  sed  in  carminibns  Lncretii  inventnm  est,  nec  est  asperi 
auctoritatem  poetae  ingenii  et  facnndiae  praecellentis."  An  observi 
for  which  he  maj  be  indebted  either  to  Hyginus  or  to  Verrins  Fla 
in  whose  works  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  not  inconside 
amount  of  common  matter. 

(2.)  Gellins  16.  6.  15  preserves  a  note  of  Hjginns  upon  the 
hidens^  which  he  interprets  as  meaning  a  sheep  with  the 
prominent  teeth  which  mark  its  f  ull  growth.  Whether  this  inte 
tation  was  due  to  Hyginus  or  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  whether  eith 
them  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  or  both  adopted  it  independc 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty :  but  it  is  worth  notice  tha 
explanation  adopted  bj  Hjginus  is  identical  with  that  given  in  Pi 
p.  33,  s.  V.  hidental.  In  Aen.  6. 15,  he  found  fanlt  with  the  expre 
jpraepetihm  pennis»^  His  objection  is  not  expressly  noticed  in  the 
mentary  of  Servins,  who,  however,  appears  to  be  tacitly  replying 
And  in  7.  187,  he  criticised  the  zeugma  lituo  et  succinctua  trahea} 

(3.)  Hyginns,  who  had  made  considerable  stndies  in  Boman  hii 
was  not  slow  to  observe  the  error  by  which  Virgil  in  the  sixth  A 
(837)  confuses  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia  and  of  Greece.*  Sei 
again  without  mentioning  Hyginns,  is  at  the  pains  to  attem 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  cannot  be  called  successful.  The 
is  the  case  with  Hyginns'  remark  on  Aen.  6.  359,  that  Velia  wa 
founded  at  the  time  when  Aeneas  is  represented  as  coming  thit 
and  with  his  observation  that  Thesens  is  spoken  of  at  one  tii 
remaining  in  hell  for  ever,  and  in  another  as  an  instance  of  a  herc 
had  returned  thence  (Aen.  6.  122,  617).  As  the  name  of  Hygir 
not  mentioned  in  these  cases  by  Servius,  it  is  natural  to  infer  thf 
criticisms  were  only  known  to  the  later  commentator  at  second  or 
hand.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  Servius  mei 
Hyginns  by  name.  Thus  he  is  quoted  on  Aen.  1.  277,  530,  on  ] 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  so  on 
2. 15,  and  7. 47.  His  work  De  Urhihus  Italicis  is  mentioned  in  g( 
terms  by  Servius  on  Aen.  7.  678,  and  that  J9e  Familiis  Troiunls  cxc 
5.  389.  Both  works  were  probably  mnch  nsed  by  the  later  con 
tators  on  Virgil,  and  mnch  of  their  contents  may  have  fonnd 
way  into  the  notes  of  Servius. 

*  Gemns  5.  8.  *  Ibid.  10. 16. 
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lULIUS  MODESTUS. 

Eibbeck  conjectnres  that  tliis  scholar,  the  freedman  of  Hyginns 
(Saetonios  De  Hlustrihus  Oraminaticis  20),  who  commented  on  Horace, 
made  also  some  scattered  remarks  npon  Yirgil.  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever,  that  any  Virgilian  notes  are  in  existence  which  can  with  certainty 
be  referred  to  him.  The  name  of  Anfidins  Modestns  occnrs  (if  the 
reading  be  certain)  in  a  note  by  Philargyrins  on  the  words  coniurato 
Histro  (Georg.  2.  497) ;  bnt  can  we  be  certain  that  the  same  person  is 
intended  ?  Ribbeck  thinks  that  the  long  note  in  Nonins,  p.  877,  on 
tenus  and  protinus  comes  from  the  quaestiones  confusae  of  lulins 
Modestns.  And  undonbtedly  Philargyrins  on  Georg.  3.  53  {crurum 
tenus)  remarks,  Modestns  tenus  pro  fine  accipit,  and  Nonins 
8ays  ipsnm  ienus  .  .  .  maxime  finem  terminnmqne  designat.  It  is, 
bowever,  at  least  as  probable  that  both  Modestus  and  Nonins  owed 
their  information  to  Verrins  Flaccns,  for  in  Festns,  p.  367,  we  read 
tentis  significat  finem^  nt  cnm  dicimns  hactenus,  And  more  of  this 
note  on  tenus  1  snspect  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  note  of  Servins  on  Aen. 
6.  62,  hactenusj  hncnsqne  :  id  est  hic  sit  finis.  Nam  tenus  est  proprie 
extrema  pars  arcns,  nt  Plantns  ostendit  (Bacch.  4.  6.  23)  "ita  intendi 
tenns,"  nnde  tractnm  est  nt  hactenus  hucusque  significet. 

However  the  case  may  really  have  stood,  we  have  here  again,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  note  on  bidens,  a  valnable  specimen  of  the  scholar- 
ship  of  the  Angnstan  age. 

L.  ANNAEUS  CORNUTUS. 

Comntns,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Silins  Italicns,  and  the 
reyered  tntor  of  Persins,  was  banished  by  Nero  a.d.  68.  He  was  the 
anthor  of  commentarii  Aeneidos^  which  are  mentioned  by  Charisins,  pp. 
100  ^nd  102,  and  apparently  of  remarks  on  the  Eclognes.  A  few  of 
bia  notes  are  qnoted  in  the  Verona  scholia  and  in  the  commentary 
of  Servins.  In  Aen.  1.  45,  he  wonld  have  preferred  "inflixit"  to 
**  infixit "  as  more  forcible  {vehementius^ :  in  Aen.  1.  150,  he  defended 
rolant  against  volunt^  and  in  Aen.  9.  348,  he  read  for  "mnlta  morte 
recepit "  "  mnlta  nocte  recepit."  These  specimens  do  not  impress  ns 
veiy  deeply  with  a  sense  of  his  critical  power;  nor  does  he  always 
appear  to  mnch  advantage  as  an  interpreter.  In  Aen.  9.  675,  for 
instance,  he  took  *'commissa"  as  eqnivalent  to  "clansa";  an  inter- 
pietation  improbable  in  itself,  and  which  is  whoUy  ignored  in  the  note 
on  this  passage  in  Nonins  p.  249.  A  few  other  notes  of  Comntns, 
hardly  worth  qnoting  here,  may  be  fonnd  in  Servins  and  the  Verona 
scholia. 
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Several  objections  of  his  to  points  of  detail  in  Yirgirs  langnage  f 
in  his  management  of  his  story  have  been  preserved  bj  Gellius  i 
Macrobins.  He  took  exception  to  the  word  vexasse  in  Ecl.  6.  76,  wh 
Seryins  appeals  to  Probns  in  the  poefs  defence  (comp.  Gell.  2.  6.). 
fonnd  fanlt  with  the  conclnsion  of  the  fonrth  Aeneid:  **nnde  h 
historia,  nt  crinis  anferendns  sit  morientibns,  ignoratnr,"  are 
words  qnoted  in  Macrobins  5.  19.  2.  It  was  natnrallj  replied  t 
Yirgil  was  simplj  following  the  Alcestis  of  Enripides.  Not  mi 
more  attention  need  be  paid  to  his  complaint  that  Yirgil  in  Aen 
488  has  made  Aeneas  shoot  a  bird  sacred  to  his  own  mother,  or  to 
criticisms  (preserved  by  Gellins  9. 10.)  of  the  wording  of  Aeneid  8. 4 

AEMILIUS  ASPER.* 

It  is  nncertain  whether  this  distingnished  scholar  lived  before 
after  Probns.  The  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  him  bj  Snetoi 
in  his  work  J)e  Illiistribus  Orammaticis  makes  very  strongly  in  fav 
of  the  later  date ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be  any  positive  evidence 
the  earlier  one.  It  is  tme  that  in  a  note  of  the  Yerona  scholia 
A.  9.  373,  Asper  is  said  to  have  raised  a  qnestion  with  regard  to 
word  suhlitstrie  which  was  answered  by  Probns :  bnt  this  need  pr 
no  more  than  that  Asper,  if  he  knew  of  the  answer  given  by  Pro1 
was  not  satisfied  by  it.  Kor  can  anything  be  inferred  from  the  i 
that  on  A.  10.  539  Asper^s  reading  armis  is  mentioned  before  i 
preferred  by  Probns,  albis,  The  conjectnre  of  Bergk,  who  wonld  r 
*A<nr€pos  for  "Aircpos  in  Snidas'  notice  of  Heraclides  Ponticns,  cc 
only  be  accepted  were'  it  certain  on  other  gronnds  that  Asper  livcc 
the  reign  of  Glandins.  Nothing  again  can  be  conclnded  from  the 
that  the  commentary  on  the  Eclognes  and  Georgics  which  bears 
name  of  Probns  qnotes  Asper  as  an  anthority;  for  (as  we  shall 
below)  this  commentary  is  probably  in  gre&t  part  spnrions. 

However  this  may  be,  Asper  was  the  anthor  of  a  regalar  commeni 
not  only  on  Yirgil  bnt  on  Terence  and  Sallnst.  A  considcr 
nnmber  of  bis  notes  are  preserved,  apparently  in  their  original  fc 
in  the  Yerona  scholia.  Others  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Philargyrins 
Servins ;  and  I  have  little  donbt  that  mnch  more  of  Asper's  wor 
embodied  in  the  commentary  of  Servins  than  its  anthor  choosci 
acknowledge.  For  if  we  compare  the  notes  which  the  Yerona  sel: 
ezpressly  assign  to  Asper  with  the  corresponding  notes  in  Servins 
constantly  find  that  the  latter  has  virtnally  the  same  comment  ii 
abridged  form,  and  withont  any  hint  of  its  sonroe.     From  this  facl 

*  Jerome,  c.  Buf.  472  "  Aspii  in  Yergilium  et  Sallustium  Commentarios."  "A 
GomutuB,  et  alii  innumerabiles  requirontur  ut  quilibet  poeta  poBait  intell 
sayB  AuguBtine,  Util.  Gred.  §  17. 
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maj  infer  almost  witli  certaintj  that  had  the  Yerona  scholia  or  anj 
other  commentarj  of  eqnal  fnlness  come  down  to  ns  nnimpaired,  we 
Bbonld  have  fonnd  that  Servins  was  indebted  to  Asper  to  a  far  greater 
eztent  than  we  shonld  otherwise  have  been  led  to  snspect.  Manj  of 
tbe  nnmerons  qnotations  from  Terence  and  Sallnst  scattered  throngh 
tiie  notes  of  Seryins  are,  I  can  hardlj  donbt,  taken  from  Asper,  who,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  was  f ond  of  illnstrating  his  notes  f rom  Sallnst. 

The  remarks  of  Asper,  whether  thej  refer  to  matters  of  textnal 
criticifim  or  of  interpretation,  are  for  the  most  part  scholarlike  and 
interesting  even  when  thej  &il  to  carrj  conviction.  In  Aen.  10.  539, 
be  preferred  to  read  inngnihtts  armis  to  inaignibus  albis,  basing  his 
preference  on  a  qnotation  from  Sallnst.  Bnt  there  can  hardlj  be  a 
donbt  that  Probns  was  right  here  in  reading  alhis.  In  Aen.  10.  673 
he  was  clearly  right  in  reading  quQHhe^  not  quosve,  and  in  line  737  of 
the  same  book  as  clearlj  wrong  in  reading  viria  for  viri.  In  11.  801  I 
shonld  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  note  in  Seryins  that  Asper  was  led 
from  an  apparent  parallel  in  Sallnst  to  read  auraa,  the  old  genitive 
singnlar,  for  aurae,  In  Q.  4.  238,  he  (as  we  leam  from  the  Beme 
Bcholia)  rightlj  defended  in  volnere  as  against  in  volnera, 

Of  Asper's  sense  and  insight  as  an  interpreter  all  remaining  indi- 
cations  wonld  lead  ns  to  think  highlj.  In  Aen.  9.  418,  for  instance, 
he  pointed  ont  that  per  tempus  utrumque  mnst  be.taken  as  =  inter  tempus 
utrwnque ;  in  Geoi^.  2.  324  (vere  tvment  terrae)  his  good  sense  told  him 
that  terrae  was  nom.  pl.,  not  (as  Donatns  took  it  three  centnries  after- 
wards)  the  gen.  sing. ;  in  Aen.  9.  886  he  took  imprudens  as  =  ignorans 
se  evasisse.  Other  explanations  of  his  appear  more  ingenions  than 
Bonnd :  as,  for  instance,  when  in  10.  188  he  took  mme»  vestrum  to 
mean  causa  vestrae  mmtationis :  or  when  in  Aen.  2.  305  he  explained 
montano  flwnine  as  =  magno  flumine :  or  in  Aen.  4.  146  picti  Agathyrsi 
as  stigmosi^  tattooed,  an  opinion  from  which  Seryins  dissents :  or  in  9. 
678  armati  ferro  as  —ferrea  corda  hahentes.  Some  of  his  notes  on  points 
of  interpretation  appear  to  have  come  f rom  Yerrins  Maccns.  Thns  he 
sajs  on  Aen.  10.  6  (see  Scholia  Veronensia)  that  quianani  is  an  archaic 
word.  Servins,  whose  note  does  not  name  Asper  bnt  is  probablj 
indebted  to  him,  qnotes  quiambm  from  Ennins.  Now  this  was  also 
the  case  with  Yerrins  Flaccns'  note  on  the  word  (Festns,  p.  257), 
tbongh  the  instances  qnoted  bj  Festns  and  Seryins  are  not  identical. 
So  also  perhaps  with  the  note  on  sinum  lactis  in  the  Yerona  scholia  on 
Ecl.  7.  33  "  Asper.  Sinum  est  yas  yinarinm,  nt  Cicero  significat,  non, 
nt  qnidam,  lactarinm.  Plantns  in  Gnrcnlione  (1.  1.  75),  Cedo  puere 
tinum.  Et  respondetnr.  Quasi  tu  Uigoenaan  dicas  in  qua  Chivm  vvnum 
solet  esse.  Sinus  ergo  yas  patnlnm  .  .  .  e  dnus  yocitatnm  .  .  .  Yarro 
de  Vita  Popnli  Bomani  Hb.  I.  lepistam  vas  dicehant  uhi  erat  vinum  in 
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Tnensa  positum,  aut  galeola  ant  sino,  Tria  enim  haec  similia  sunt,  prt 
quibas  nunc  acratophoron  ponitar."  With  this  note,  which  is  also  givei 
in  Servins  (Dan.)  withoat  acknowledgment,  mnst  be  compared  that  ii 
Nonins  p.  547.  Sinum  et  galeolas,  vasa  sinuosa.  Vergilius  in  Bucolici 
(7.  38)  ^'sinum  lactis,  et  haec  te  liba,  Priape,  qaotannis  Expectare  sa 
est."  Varro  de  Vita  Popnli  Bomani  lib.  I.  *'  nbi  erat  vinnm  in  mens 
positnm  aut  galeola  aut  sino."  Lepista,  vas  aheneum.  Varro  de  Vit 
Populi  Bomani  lib.  I.  nt  fere  habent  ahenenm  (?  alii)  qni  venditaii 
olenm.  Lepistae  etiamnnnc  Sabinomm  fanis  pauperioribns  plerisqa 
ant  fictiles  snnt  aut  ahenae."  Now  the  note  on  lepista  probablj  comc 
from  Verrins  Placcus,  for  Paulns,  p.  115,  says,  ^^lepista  genns  vasi 
aquarii " :  and  many  other  notes  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Nonius,  L 
genere  vasorum  vel  poculorum^  can  be  shown  to  have  been  derived  froi 
that  anthor :  those  namely  on  aula,  pelvis,  patella,  cymMa,  orca^  catinu 
calpar,  armillumy  and  creterrae»  (Compare  Paulns,  pp.  23,  247,  241 
51,  180,  169,  65,  53.) 

On  Aen.  7.  485,  Asper,  as  qnoted  in  the  Verona  scholia,  remarks 
"nomen  Tyrrhi  ab  historicis  traxit — Tyrrhum  enim  aiunt  fuiaj 
pastorem  apnt  qaem  Lavinia  delituit  tum  cum  Ajscanium  timens  f  ug 
in  silvas — Hic  Latini  vilicus  traditur  fuisse."  This  note  Ribbec 
(ProL  p.  134)  thinks  maj  have  come  from  Cato. 

Notes  of  Asper  on  the  character  of  Mezentius  as  contemptor  divui 
and  on  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  are  quoted  by  Macrobius  Sat.  3.  5.  9.  ( 
the  first  of  these  Servius  has  nothing,  but  of  the  second  he  has  a  gre 
deal  in  his  comment  on  Aen.  8.  270. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  a  list  of  the  notes  which  are  express 
assigned  to  Asper  by  the  Verona  scholia,  or  Philargyrius,  but  whi^ 
are  given  by  Servius,  sometimes  in  an  abridged  form,  withont  a 
knowledgment  of  their  source.  These  are,  so  far  as  1  have  been  al: 
to  ascertain,  that  on  sinum  lactia,  Ecl.  7,  33 ;  on  infelicis  JJlixi,  Aen. 
691 ;  on  Camarina,  Aen.  3.  701 ;  on  exi/n,  Aen.  7.  341 ;  probably  < 
Aen.  9.  360  and  363  ;  on  sublustris,  Aen.  9.  373  ;  on  imprudens,  Aen. 
386 ;  on  quiaTiam,  Aen.  10.  6,  and  on  non  nidlius  numinis,  Georg. 
453. 

M.  VALERIUS  PROBUS. 

M.  Valerius  Probus,  of  the  flourishing  colony  of  Berytus  in  Syi^ia,  l 
took  himself  to  the  study  of  scholarship,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonii 
only  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  succeed  in  a  more  active  professi 
(**diu  centuriatum  (centnrionatum  ?)  petiit  donec  ad  studia  se  cc 
tulit ").  The  stndy  of  the  ancient  anthors — and  such  was  the  self-cor 
dence  of  the  Angustan  writers  and  their  immediate  successors,  tl 
Cicero,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Varro  were  connted  and  porhaps  h 
despised  as  ancients  long  bef ore  the  first  century  had  run  its  course 
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soon  began  to  langnish  at  Bome.  But  these  writers  maintained  their 
repatation  oat  of  Italj,  and  the  cariosity  of  Proboa  was  awakeaed  by 
reading  some  of  them  with  a  provincial  lectarer.  The  stndj  of  these 
anthors  inspired  him  to  go  on  to  othera,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  pains  he  was  spending  was  likelj  to  gain  him  nothing  bat  dis- 
credit,  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  emendation,  panctaation, 
and  ezplanation  of  ancient  tezts.  Among  these  he  appears  to  have 
paid  special  attention  to  Terence,  Lncretias,  and  Yirgil.  Probns  pab- 
lished  little  of  importance  in  his  life-time,  bat  left  a  considerable  post- 
hnmons  work  in  the  shape  of  a  '*  Silva  observationam  sermonis 
sntiqai,"  from  which  a  great  deal,  I  snspect,  has  filtered  into  the  work 
of  the  later  grammarians. 

Probns  was  alive,  as  we  maj  inf er  f rom  Martial*s  address  to  his  third 
book  (3.  2.  12,  "  illo  vindice  nec  Probnm  timeto  "),  in  88  a.d.  :  bnt 
his  merits  had  been  recognized  at  Bome  some  thirty  years  before.' 
He  did  not  open  a  school,  or  form  pnpils  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Bnt  he  had  admirers  with  whom,  like  Socrates  in  a  higher 
path  of  specalation,  he  woald  converse,  and  perhaps  did  more  in  this 
way  than  he  woald  have  done  by  direct  teaching  to  stimnlate  the  love 
of  antiqnity  which  marks  the  scholars  of  the  generation  which  f ollowed 
him.  His  inflaence  is  very  marked  in  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  Gellias, 
who  had  known  and  conversed  with  friends  of  Probns. 

Jndging  f  rom  the  remains  of  his  notes  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Servins  and  other  later  writers,  one  wonld  be  inclined  to  assign  to  him 
withont  qnestion  the  first  place  among  the  commentators  on  Virgil. 
His  remarks  on  the  text  of  the  poet  are  of  the  ntmost  valae,  whether 
we  regard  them  as  based  on  his  own  conjectnres,  or  (as  I  am  more 
indined  to  snppose)  on  the  inspection  of  ezcellent  mannscripts  now 
lost.  That  Probns  did  not  spare  himself  the  labonr  of  oonsnlting  the 
oldest  accessible  docnments  we  know  from  Gellins  13.  21.  4,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  examined  a  mannscript  of  the  first  Georgic  corrected 
by  the  hand  of  Virgil  himself ,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  qaestion 
whether  the  acc.  pl.  of  urbs  shoald  be  spelt  urhU  or  wrhes*  He  had 
piobably  also  looked  at  good  copies  of  the  Aeneid  bef  ore  he  appealed 
to  Aen.  2.  224,  460  and  3.  106  on  the  matter.  His  conunon  sense  is 
as  notable  as  his  indnstry.  The  qnestion,  he  maintained,  woald  have 
been  decided  by  Virgil  not  in  pedantic  accordance  with  a  fized  rale, 
bnt  according  to  the  jadgment  of  his  ear.  ' 

In  Aen.  7.  773  the  nndonbtedly  trne  reading  Phoehig&fuim,  which  is 
foand  in  none  of  oar  mannscripts,  is  dne  to  Probas.  It  is  difficnlt  to 
believe  that  he  hit  apon  this  by  conjectare,  or  (to  pat  the  same  statement 

•  Jerome  to  a.d.  56,  «^Probas  BerytioB  eniditissimaB  grammatioonim  Bomae 
agixwcitiii." 

VOL.  1.  « 
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in  another  waj)  that  Yarins  and  Tacca  wonld  haye  allowed  the  moan- 
inglesB  reading  Poenigenam,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  existing 
copies,  to  remain  in  the  text  of  Yirgil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his 
def  ence  of  floros  crines  against  flavoB  crines  in  Aen.  12.  605.  Floroi 
he  defended  hj  an  appeal  to  ancient  anthors ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  Nonins,  p.  109,  has  a  note  on  fl^orus  illnstrated  from  Naeyins.  Ie 
Nonius  drawing  npon  the  notes  of  Prohns,  as  Rihheck  is  inclined  tc 
think  he  is  in  his  seventh  hook,  or  are  hoth  dependent  on  some  earliei 
lexicographical  anthoritj  ? 

In  Aen.  10. 539,  Prohns  was  donbtless  right  in  reading  inngnihus  alhis 
not  insignihus  armis  with  Asper.  More  qnestionable  is  his  jndgmen 
in  the  case  of  Aen.  1.  44,  where  he  wonld  haye  ns  read  trangfixo  tem 
pore,  not  transflao  pectore,  In  Aen.  1.  441  he  rightlj  defended  by  ai 
ezample  from  Sallnst  laetiesimus  wmhrae  against  laetissvmua  unibn 
(compare  Servins  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  11.  338),  In  8.  406  he  (and  afte 
him  Carminins)  wished  to  read  infusvm  for  infusus.  In  9.  814  h 
defended  a^ger  anhelitus  as  against  a^r  anhelitus,  In  G-.  1.  277  hi 
read  Rorcus,  not  Orcus.  These  are  instances  of  his  power  as  a  textna 
critic :  let  ns  now  consider  some  examples  of  his  notes  on  grammar  an< 
interpretation.  Servins  on  the  first  line  of  the  first  Aeneid  informs  n 
that  Probns  (following  Cicero  and  Caesar)  laid  it  down  that  Troic 
QraioSy  Aiax,  shonld  be  written  with  ii :  a  scholar's  canon  which  is  nc 
snpported  hj  the  evidence  of  good  inscriptions.  From  this  f act  Bibbec 
thinks  it  possible  that  Gkllins,  when  in  4. 17  he  defends  the  orthograph 
iniicey  'suhiicit,  ohiicihus,  may  be  foUowing  in  the  track  of  Probi] 
(ProL  p.  139).  On  Aen.  1.  194,  he  made  a  distinction  between  tb 
active  and  passive  f orms  of  partio  and  other  verbs  of  the  same  kin( 
It  shonld  be  observed  that  Nonins  in  treating  of  these  words  (pp.  47i 
474)  makes  no  difltinction  hetween  the  two  forms  :  a  fact  which  sn^ 
gests  that  he  and  Probns  foUowed  independent  aonrces,  or  that  Probt 
made  the  distinction  on  his  own  judg^ent.  The  same  is  the  case  wii 
regard  to  Nonins  in  the  note  qnoted  from  Probus  on  Aen.  4.  359,  nen 
haurit  voeem.  Nonins,  p.  319,  qnotes  Virgil's  words  **  vooemqne  h 
anribns  hansi  "  as  a  good  instance  of  metaphorical  expression,  jnst  i 
does  Qnintilian  8.  3.  54 

In  Aen.  3.  3  Probns  took  fumat  not  as  the  present  bnt  as  the  coi 
tracted  perfect.  On  6.  473  he  apparentlj  had  a  dissertation  on  tl 
word  pristinus  (**  de  hoc  sermone  qnaerit  Probus  et  alii,"  says  Servini 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  relation  this  discnssion  bore 
the  notes  of  Verrins  Flaccns  on  the  same  word  (Fest.  pp.  226,  25^ 
In  10.  303  he  ingenionsly  remarked  that  vadi  dorso  was  equivalent 
vado,  as  dorso  nemoris  (G.  3.  436)  to  nemori.  To  the  worda  a^quo 
iusso  (Aen,  10.  444)  he  put  the  sign  alogus,  impljing  that  they  defi 
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s  rational  constracfcion.  On  Aen.  12.  174,  be  ezplained  altaria  as 
meaning  '*  ea  qnae  in  altaria  f  andnntnr  "  (comp.  the  Scbol.  Yeron.  on 
Aen.  5.  93).  In  E.  6.  7^  he  defended  the  word  vexasse  against  the 
objections  of  Comntnfl  (Serv.  ad.  1.,  comp.  Gell.  2.  ^  =  Macrob.  6.  7. 4) : 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  Bibbeck  Bnggests,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Gellins'  second  book  is  taken  from  the  commen* 
tary  of  Probns.  On  A.  9.  873  he  defended  "  sublnstri  noctis  in  nmbra  " 
by  the  example  of  Horace^s  "  nocte  sublnstri  "  (Schol.  Veronensia),  a 
parallel  which  Servins  borrows  withotlt  acknowledgment. 

Not  that  Probns  was  blindly  partial  to  his  anthor.  **  Probo  displicet 
$aUus  sudor"  say  Seryius  and  the  Yerona  scholia  on  A.  2. 173;  he 
wonld  have  preferred  the  omission  of  A.  4.  418,  **  puppibns  et  laeti 
nantae  imposuere  coronas  '* ;  of  the  story  about  Camilla  in  A.  11.  554 
be  said  that  it  was  6,v($avov  vXaarfuif  an  incredible  fiction.  G^llius,  9. 9. 
12,  tells  ns  that  he  was  very  severe  npon  Yirgirs  description  of  Dido 
88  compared  with  that  by  Homer  of  Nansicaa,  which  Virgil  is  copying. 
Of  A  9.  369  C'  equites  ex  nrbe  Latini  Ibant,  et  regi  Turno  responsa 
ferebant ")  the  Verona  scholia  tell  us  that  Probns  and  Sulpicius  Apol- 
linaris  (that  is,  probably,  Probus  as  quoted  by  Sulpicius  Apollinaris) 
oomplained  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  7.  600,  '^saepsit  se  tectis 
remmque  reliqnit  habenas.'' 

Sucb  are  some  of  the  scanty  relics  of  one  of  the  most  important 
commentaries,  perhaps  the  most  important  commentary  on  Virgil  that 
antiqnity  produced.  Of  the  existing  commentary  which  bears  the 
name  of  Probus  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  contains  nothing  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  hand  of  the  master;  but  that  the  bulk  of  it 
can  be  his  it  is  impossible  to  snppose.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gross 
historical  blnnder  with  which  the  commentary  on  the  Eclogues  opens 
— assigning  as  it  does  the  confiscation  of  VirgiFs  estate  to  the  time 
wbich  followed  the  battle  of  Actium — it  must  be  observed  that  the 
general  character  of  the  work  corresponds  in  no  way  with  what  we 
fihonld  expect  from  the  acconnt  given  of  Probus  by  Suetonius  (III. 
Oramm.  24),  according  to  which  it  was  almost  entirely  tO  questions 
of  granmiar  and  criticism  that  he  devoted  his  attention.  The  re- 
mains  of  Probus'  commentary  on  Virgil  which  have  been  preserved 
by  later  writers  bear  out,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  specimens 
which  I  have  quoted,  the  observation  of  Suetonius.  Very  few  of  them 
touch  on  qnestions  of  history  or  antiquities:  one  only,  on  Aen.  10. 18 
('^bominnm  divumque  aetema  potestas*'),  contains  matter  of  a  quasi- 
pbilosophical  character.  Now  if  there  is  one  thing  noticeable  about  the 
commentary  on  the  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics  which  bears  the  name  of 
Probns,  it  is  that  it  is  concemed  almost  entirely  with  points  of  mytho- 
logy,  bistory,  geography,  and  theosophy.     Nor  can  its  quality  as  a 
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whole,  thongh  here  and  there  it  gives  ub  a  yalnable  remark,  be  pro 
nonnced  at  all  worthj  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  th( 
great  scholar  of  Berytns." 


RELICS  OF  COMMENTARIES  PRESERVED  IN  THB  "  DB 
COMPENDIOSA  DOCTRINA  "  OF  NONIUS. 

I  stronglj  snspect  that  a  great  manj  of  the  observations  made  b; 
Probns  in  his  commentaries  on  ancient  nsage,  as  well  as  other  remain 
of  the  work  of  scholars  of  the  first  centnry  A.D.,  may  be  recovere' 
from  later  writers,  and  notablj  from  Nonins  Marcellns,  the  well  know 
Af  rican  scholar  of  the  third  century.  The  J)e  Compendtosa  Doctrina  c 
Nonias  is  a  medlej  of  mutilated  scholarship  which,  for  the  sake  c 
convenience,  we  may  distribnte  nnder  three  heads :  first,  lexicograph 
cal :  Books  I.  II.  IV.  V.  VI.,  and  part  of  XII. ;  second,  grammatical 
Books  III.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI.  and  part  of  XII.;  third,  antiquariar 
Books  XIII.— XX.' 

Of  the  lexicographical  and  antiquarian  books  I  conld,  did  space  pe 
mit,  show  that  much  is  ultimatelj  due  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  although 
suspect  that  it  came  to  Nonius  through  the  hands  of  other  scholar 
such  as  Caesellius  Vindex,  and  Suetonius.  The  fourth  book  (De  Var 
Significatione  Verborum),  which  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  tl 
whole  treatise,  and  is  also  in  point  of  matter  the  most  important  pa 
of  it,  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  number  of  quotations  fro 
Virgil  which  it  oontains.  It  may  indeed  be  said  without  exaggeratic 
that  there  are  very  few  articles  in  this  section  in  which  Virgil  is  n 
quoted.  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writ< 
whoever  he  was,  f rom  whose  works  the  fourth  book  of  Nonius  w 
taken,  was  a  great  student  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  (in  his  way)  a  lexic 
grapher. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  grammatical  books  of  Nonins,  we  can  go  f  urth 

*  It  shoald  be  obflerved  that  the  opening  remarkfl  on  the  supposed  origin 
buoolio  poetry  are  in  substaQoe  identical  with  those  of  DiomedeB,  p.  488  folL,  e 
alflo  with  thoBO  of  ServiuB  at  the  begiuning  of  his  oommentary.  Kow  the  vrh 
section  of  Diomedes  in  which  these  observations  occur  ia  supposed  by  Keil  (t 
very  plausibly)  to  come  from  Suetonius.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  oommentary  at 
buted  to  Probus  is  at  once  stamped  as  spurious. 

The  grammatical  treatises  (^Catholioon  and  Instituta  Artium)  whiob  bear  the  ns 
of  Probus  are  not  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  attributed  by  any  soholar  to  Probut 
Berytus :  see  Eeil'8  prefaoe  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Qrammatici  LatinL 

'  The  antiquity  of  the  authorities  followed  by  Nonius  is  sufflciently  establis 
by  the  single  fact  that,  with  four  or  fiye  ezceptions,  he  quotes  no  author  of  l 
date  than  the  Augustan  nge. 
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and  assert  that  mncb  of  them  ib,  in  tbe  last  resort,  distinctlj  traceable 
to  Pliny  and  Probns.  Taking  tbe  third  book  (De  Indiscretis  Qenerihus) 
first,  we  may  observe  tbat  tbe  snbject  of  doubtfnl  gender  bad  occn- 
pied  tbe  attention  of  grammarians  in  tbe  first  centnry  a.d.  So  mnch 
may  be  inferred  from  tbe  langnage  of  Quintilian  (9.  3.  6),  wbo  speaks 
as  if  be  bad  mannals  before  bim  in  wbich  the  snbject  was  treated. 
One  of  tbese  may  bave  been  tbe  book  of  Probns,  J)e  duhiis  generihus 
(probably  part  of  bis  8Hva  Ohservationuin),  cited  by  Priscian  (1,  p.  169, 
171  Keil).  Let  ns  proceed  to  consider  tbe  relation  between  tbis  work 
and  tbe  tbird  book  of  Nonius. 

Priscian,  in  tbe  passage  already  qnoted,  gives  a  list  wbicb  be  took, 
as  be  says,  f rom  tbe  treatises  of  Caper  and  Probns  de  duhiis  generihus, 
Tbis  list  is  partly  alphabetical.  "  Yetnstissimi  in  mnltis,  nt  diximns, 
snpra  dictarnm  terminationnm  inveniuntnr  confndisse  genera,  nnlla 
significationis  differentia  coacti,  sed  sola  anctoritate,  ut  hic  et  haec 
atpergo,  alvuSy  arcus,  adeps  vel  adipes,  charta,  cardo,  cinis  vel  ciwer, 
eervix,  collis,  crux,  calx,  cupresstu,  platanus,  populus,  laurus,  aquila, 
crinis^  carhasus,  eolus,  hic  et  haec  cassis,  clunis,  hic  et  haec  conscia  (?), 
caUis,  fomaxy  frutex,  grex,  frons  frontis,  hic  et  haec  humus,  imbrex, 
latex.  Accins  *'  non  calida  latice  lautus :  "  lemhus,  linter,  lepus,  agnus, 
leo,  pampinus,  perdix^  hic  et  hasc  palumhes^  hic  et  haec  faex,  rudens 
6  TrpoTovo^,  socrus,  supparus  ircpcoifuov  et  hoesupparum,  senex,  stirps,  torris 
6  &iXos,  tiaras^  Ttbris,  ammis,  torques^  trames,  vesper,  hi  et  hae  vepres, 
Tbis  list  is  alpbabetical,  with  tbree  exceptions.  After  cupressus  come 
platanus,  populuSy  laurus,  aquila :  after  lepus,  agnus,  and  after  Tihris, 
amnis :  a  f  act  to  wbich  I  shall  recur  in  a  moment. 

This  list  only  inclndes  instances  of  confnsion  between  the  mascnline 
and  feminine  genders.  Priscian  goes  on  to  give  instances  of  con- 
fnsion  between  tbe  mascnline  and  nenter,  or  tbe  mascnline,  feminine, 
and  nenter:  guttur,  murmur,  glomus,  fretus,  dorsus,  gelus,  Hister^ 
Bhenus,  Tanagrus,  Metaurus,  Iherus,  Vulturnus^  Oceanus,  iuha/r,  liquor, 
papaver,  penus,  pecus,  retis,  sexus,  specus,  sal, 

Tbese  lists  are  (with  tbe  exceptions  noticed)  alphabetical,  and  so 
iar  resemble  tbe  tbird  book  of  Nonins.  And  of  the  words  thns 
catalogned  by  Priscian  in  tbis  passage,  thirty-one  ont  of  seventy-two 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  Nonius.  I  might  have  said  thirty-one  ont  of  sixty- 
eigbt,  for  the  words  platanus,  populus,  laurus,  and  aquila  (which  are 
abeent  in  Nonins),  are  intmded  in  Priscian  in  a  place  wbere,  alpha- 
betically,  they  bave  no  rigbt  to  stand,  the  alphabetical  order  proceed- 
ing  properly  f  rom  cupressus  to  crinis. 

Priscian  distinctly  tells  ns  that  he  has  taken  his  lists  f  rom  Caper  and 
Piobns :  and  it  wonld,  theref ore,  be  easy  to  inf er  that  tbe  tbird  book 
of  Nonins  also  comes  from  the  same  sonrces.     But  tbe  qnestion   is 
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Bomewhat  complicated  by  the  relatioxiB  of  the  third  book  of  Koniiis  tc 
Charisins,  which  must  now  be  briefly  considered. 

Gharisiua,  pp.  70 — 109,  has  a  Bection  in  which,  among  other  instancei 
of  anomaly  and  doubtfnl  nsage  in  grammar,  the  qnestion  of  word 
with  a  donble  gender  is  diBcuBsed.  The  main  characteristics  of  thi 
section  are,  (1)  that  the  words  are  not  arranged  in  alphabetical  ordei 
but  in  small  gronps  which  are  sometimes  alphabetical,  sometimeB  f orme< 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  often,  as  i^  as  we  cai 
see,  quite  casual ;  (2)  that  stress  is  conBtantly  laid  on  the  difference  h 
meaning  of  similar  words,  or  different  genders,  or  different  forms,  o 
the  same  word  ;  (3)  that  Persiua  is  the  latest  author  quoted ;  (4)  tba 
the  latest  authoritj  quoted  is  Pliny'8  work  duhii  sermonis :  whil 
Yerrius  Flacous,  lulius  Modeatus,  and  Yarro  are  not  seldom  cited. 

On  comparing  this  section  of  GhariBius  with  the  third  book  o 
NoniuB,  we  find  that  upwards  of  fortj  words  discussed  are  commo 
to  both  works :  and  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances 
passage  qnoted  in  Gharisius  bj  waj  of  illustration  is  also  cited  i 
illustrate  the  same  word  in  NoniuB.  This  is  the  case,  for  instanc< 
with  alvusy  anguis,  halteiM,  cinis,  contagio,  calx,  caseua,  frenusy  forun 
greXf  intuhus,  praesepia,  panis,  palumhes,  pentu,  papaver,  sexus,  sihilu 
sanguisy  stirps,  tapete,  vulgus, 

It  mnst  be  added,  however,  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  happena  that  th 
coincidence  in  the  passages  cited  extends  to  more  than  one  quotatic 
among  several  addnced. 

The  section  of  GhariBias  differs,  however,  from  the  third  book  < 
NoniuB  in  three  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  m 
treat  merelj  of  the  question  of  gender,  but  of  other  difficulties  of  for 
as  well,  as  of  anomalies  in  declension,  the  comparison  of  adjectivc 
the  formation  of  adverbs,  and  the  derivation  of  nouns;  secondlj, 
is  not  arranged  alphabeticallj  ;  and  thirdlj,  it  considers  differences 
gender  verj  often  as  indications  of  difference  in  meaning,  whi 
Nonius  confines  himself  almost  entirelj  to  the  question  of  form. 

It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  infer  that  this  section  of  Gharisins  w 
drawn  from  some  work  which  dealt  with  anomalj  in  formation  in 
sporadic  and  miscellaneous  waj,  not  bj  waj  of  lists  strictlj  dra\ 
up  in  alphabetical  order,  or  confined  to  particnlar  branches  of  t 
subject. 

Proceeding  now  to  compare  this  part  of  Gharisins  with  the  con 
sponding  parts  of  Priscian,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  relation  existi 
between  Charisius  and  Priscian  as  between  Gharisius  and  Nonii 
namelj,  that  Priscian  seems  in  contrast  to  Charisius  to  be  drawi 
upon  a  strictlj  grammatical  work  or  works.  Some  of  the  woi 
(about  fourteen,  I  think)  are  treated  bj  all  three  writers,   Nonii 
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CharisiiiB,  and  Priscian :  these  are  alvusj  eharta^  cltmes,  cmis^  calx^ 
crines,  grex^  palumbeSj  penus,  papaver,  sexusy  saly  sanguis^  and  stirps. 

Betnming,  then,  to  Nonins,  we  find  that  his  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment|  his  grammatical  treatment,  and  the  considerable  nnmber  of 
instanoes  common  to  both  writers,  snggest  a  close  relation  between  his 
third  book  and  the  sonrces  of  Priscian  1,  pp.  169 — 71,  and  a  relation  of 
Bome  kind,  thongh  not  nearlj  so  close,  between  thifl  book  and  the 
sonrces  of  Charisins,  pp.  70 — 109. 

We  know  that  Probns  and  Gaper  treated  separatelj  of  the  qnestion 
of  donbtfnl  gender  (^de  dtkhiis  generilms).  1  think  it,  then,  extremely 
probable  that  Nonins'  third  book  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
extract  from  the  work  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  writers."  Gharisins, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  whioh  we  have  been  considering,  was, 
I  belieye,  drawing  either  directlj  or  indirectlj  npon  Pliny's  books 
dubii  sermonis.  This  I  think  probable,  not  merely  from  the  express 
mention  of  Plinj^s  name,  bnt  also  from  the  range  of  the  qnotations. 
And  tbe  coincidences  between  Charisins  and  Nonins  I  wonld  explain 
hy  snpposing  that  Probns  either  drew  npon  PIiny's  treatise,  which  he 
maj  well  haye  done,  as  he  ontlived  Pliny  bj  some  jears,  or  that  he 
nsed  the  same  anthorities.    (Gomp.  Priso.  1,  p.  893,  Plinium  et  Prohvm.) 

Before  qnitting  this  part  of  mj  snbject,  I  wonld  obserye  that  there 
are  yarions  points  of  contact  between  the  third  book  of  Nonias  and 
VeiTins  Flaccns.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  Yerrius  is  often  cited  by 
Charisins  in  the  section  so  often  allnded  to.  The  natnral  inference  is 
that  Probns  and  Pliny  both  drew  largely  npon  the  lexicon  and  the 
grammatical  treatises  of  Yerrius. 


BOOK  vn. 

DS   CONTBABIIS   OeKEKIBUS  YsSBOBUM. 

This  book  mosUy  consists  of  notes  npon  yerbs,  whioh  in  old  Latin 
were  nsed  both  as  actiyes  and  as  deponents,  or  (in  other  words)  yerbs 
whose  deponent  f orm  was  also  nsed  as  a  passive. 

There  are  also  remarks  on  other  rare  or  antiqnated  yerbal  f orms,  as 
reddibo  for  reddam^fite  the  imperatiye  of  ^,  and  the  like.  There  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  lists  of  deponent  yerbs  illnstrated 
by  Nonins,  and  parts  of  the  eighth  book  of  Priscian.  We  are  con- 
fronted  here  by  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  notioed  in  the  last 
section  with  regard  to  Charisins.   Priscian  haa  two  sections  sncceeding 

*  For  the  relation  between  Caper  and  ProbuB,  see  Keil'8  prefiaoe  io  the  lait 
Tolume  of  hia  Chammaiiei  Laiini. 
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each  other,  and  dealing  with  precisely  the  same  suhject,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  nsing  the  same  instances.  The  first  of  these  begins  1, 
p.  378,  heginning  at  the  words  "  et  exhis  qnaedam  eadem  voce  ntmmque 
significant,  id  est  actionem  et  passionem."  After  giving  one  or  two 
instances  of  snch  verbs,  and  a  few  of  ordinary  deponents,  Priscian  pro- 
ceeds,  "  ex  his  multa  antiqui  tam  activa  quam  passiva  significatione 
protulisse  inveniuntur,"  and  then  gives  a  list  which  is  on  the  whole 
alphabetical  fl?om  the  letter  a  to  o :  auxilior,  adminiculor,  auguror,  ad- 
hortoTy  apiscoTj  ahominor,  consequor,  amplector,  adorior,  abutor,  adr/iiror, 
antestor,  aggredior,  aapemor^  architector,  assector,  argum^ntor^  reor,  vereor, 
solorj  arhitror^  hlandior^  consolor^  conspicor,  comminiscor,  complector, 
calumnior,  camificor^  despicor,  dem/)lior,  dominor,  depectdor,  delargior, 
emsntior,  exordior,  experior^  frustrory  hortor,  for^  meditor,  ohliviscor,  and 
then  metor  and  adulor.  Instances  from  classical  anthors  are  then 
qnoted  of  the  following  yerbs  :  auxilior,  adulor^  adminiculor,  adhortor, 
auguror,  apiscor,  ahominor^  consequor,  amplector,  complector,  adorior, 
ahutor,  admiror,  testor,  antestor^  exsecror,  machinor,  polliceor^  adgredior^ 
a^emor,  architector,  adsector,  argumentor,  arhitror,  hlandior,  consolor^ 
conspicor,  comminiscor,  consequor,  contestor,  consector,  complector^  calurn- 
nior,  carnificorj  dignor,  detestor,  despicor,  demolior,  msditor,  dominor 
depeculor,  delargior,  ementior,  exordior,  experior,  frustror,  hortor,  for 
ohliviscor,  m^tor,  tutor,  vador,  venor,  velificor,  vociferor,  veneror, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  list  in  which  the  words  are  illnstratec 
by  examples,  although  it  purports  to  be  identical  with  the  nnillustratec 
list,  is  not  entirelj  so.  The  lists  with  examples  is  fuller  and  als( 
more  strictlj  alphabetical  than  the  other :  adulor,  for  instance,  occuri 
in  its  place  among  verbs  beginning  with  a.  The  three  words  reor,  vereor 
and  solor,  which  intermpt  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  first  list,  recn 
in  the  second,  but  without  any  instances.  The  impression  left  on  mj 
mind  af  ter  reading  the  two  lists  is,  that  the  author  of  the  first  had  copiec 
from  the  author  of  the  second,  bnt  not  quite  accurately  in  respect  o 
the  arrangement.  In  other  words,  that  Priscian  is  making  extract 
from  two  manuals,  both  of  which  depend  on  a  common  source. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  the  conf usion  of  voices,  in  which  o 
p.  391  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  alphabetical  list  is  quoted  from  Cape 
(adiutor — delapidor),  Priscian,  on  p.  392,  starts  the  subject  again  wit 
another  long  list  which  is  in  the  main  alphabetical :  testo,  opino,  cuncti 
convivo,  contemplo,  consolo,  commoro,  auxilio,  auguro,  auspico,  commenti 
crimino,  molio,  digno,  execro,  epulo,  eiulo,  lucto,  luctito,  luxurio,  laeft 
ludifico,  misereo.  These  words  are  given  without  any  instances :  an 
then  follow  some  more  which  are  illustrated  from  classical  authors 
horto,  largio,  aucupo,  alterco,  medico,  amplexo,  amplecto,  complecto,  C 
these  usages,  Priscian  adds,  examples  may  be  found  in  Pliny  (that  i 
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presiimablj,  in  the  libri  duhii  sermonia)^  as  well  as  in  Caper  and 
Probns. 

After  a  digression  on  actiye  words  nsed  passivelj  (p.  393 — 396),  tbe 
alpbabetical  list  interrnpted  on  p.  392  is  resnmed  at  tbe  word  mtmero, 
and  we  bave  a  list  from  m  to  u  (munero — utor),  to  wbicb  are  finally 
added  a  few  more  words  (murmuro,  praesagiOf  and  opino). 

Comparing  tbe  lists  given  on  pp.  392 — 3  and  396  witb  tbe  former 
lists  (pp.  379—387),  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  tbe  conclnsion  tbat 
tbej  are  derived  (tbe  first  at  second-band)  f rom  two  independent  works 
treating  of  tbe  same  snbject.  Were  tbe  two  lists  snpplementaiy  to 
eacb  otber,  did  eacb  confine  itself  to  words  wbicb  tbe  otber  omitted, 
it  wonld  of  conrse  be  natnral  to  argne  tbat  botb  came  from  tbe  same 
treatise.  Bot  tbis  is  not  tbe  case.  Tbe  second  list  contains  a  con- 
siderable  nnmber  of  words  already  incladed  in  tbe  first ;  a  sore  sign 
tbat  Priscian  is  nsing  two  distinct  works,  eacb  of  wbicb  bad  its  own 
list,  tbongb  tbe  catalognes  to  some  extent  covered  tbe  same  gronnd. 

Priscian  mentions  tbree  writers  as  bis  antborities,  Plinj,  Probns, 
and  Caper:  *'eornm  et  snperiornm  omninm  nsns  tam  apnd  Capmm 
qnam  Plininm  et  Probnm  invenies  " — '*  qnornm  anctores  apnd  Capmm 
legant  qni  eos  scire  desiderant."  In  some  waj  or  otber,  then,  we  mnst 
snppose  that  the  bononr  of  tbese  lists  mnst  be  divided  between  tbese 
three  writers,  or  ratber,  between  Pliny  and  Probus. 

Let  ns  now  compare  tbe  lists  of  Priscian  witb  tbat  in  tbe  seventh 
book  of  Nonias. 

A  large  nnmber  of  words  are  common  to  tbe  lists  of  Nonins  and 
Priscian:  between  sixty  and  seventy,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  ont  of  a 
bnndred  or  ratber  more.  Tbe  majority  of  tbe  instances  in  Nonins 
coincides  witb  tbe  second  list  in  Priscian :  tbe  others  correspond  mostly 
witb  tbe  first,  bnt  in  some  cases  witb  notes  in  otber  parts  of  Priscian. 

This  general  coincidence  wonld  natnrally  lead  ns  to  infer  a  common 
origin  for  tbe  lists  of  Nonins  and  Priscian ;  and  tbere  are  minor  indica- 
tions  wbicb  point  in  tbe  same  direction.  A  few  of  Nonins'  instances 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  Qnintilian :  tbis  is  tbe  case  with  tbe  notes  on 
adsentio^  p.  469,  jpunior  eaid  fahricor^  p.  471,  and  luxuriorj  p.  481,  forma 
wbicb  are  commented  on  by  Qnintilian,  9.  3.  6.  Of  some  otber  notea 
in  tbis  part  of  Nonins,  we  know  tbat  they  are  due  to  Caper,  tbat  is,  in 
all  probability,  to  Probns :  tbis  is  tbe  case  witb  tbe  note  on  paenitehunt^ 
p,  475  (see  Prisc.  1,  p.  561),  copulantur,  p.  476  (Prisc.  1,  p.  393), 
adiutatur,  p.  477  (Prisc.  1,  p.  391).  Tbe  note  on  auguroj  p.  469,  may 
bave  been  dne  to  Pliny,  for  Servins,  on  A.  7.  273,  qnotes  a  note  from 
Pliny  distingnisbing  between  auguro  and  auguror, 

So  far  as  these  indications  go,  tbey  seem  to  warrant  tbe  conclnsion 
to  wbicb  tbe  general  resemblance  between  Nonius  and  Priscian  bas 
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alreadj  pointed.  The  coincidences  between  Nomns  and  Qaintilian  ar 
important,  as  indicating  tbe  existence  of  Bome  work  or  works  on  thes 
doabtfnl  yerbs  in  Qaintilian's  own  time  :  f or  Qaintilian  was  uot  hin: 
self  a  grammarian,  bat  osed  the  coUections  of  professed  scholars  whe 
he  had  to  tonch  on  technical  points  of  this  kind.  And  Qointilian  ma 
well  have  consnlted  either  Pliny  or  Probns,  or  both. 

In  his  Prolegomena  to  Virgil  Rtbbeck  throws  ont  a  hint  that  tb 
whole  of  the  seventh  book  of  Nonias  maj,  in  his  opinion,  be  borrowe 
from  Probos.  I  feel  rather  inclined  to  infer  that  it  is  derived,  directl 
or  indirectly,  from  two  soarces.  This  conclasion  is,  I  think,  warrante 
hy  the  fact  that  even  in  so  short  a  space  the  same  note  seyeral  timc 
occnrs  twice.  This  is  the  case  with  partiret^  which  is  illastrated  o 
p.  472  from  Lacilias,  and  on  p.  475  from  Afranins ;  with  jpunio 
illastrated  on  p.  471  from  Cicero,  and  on  p.  479  with  one  of  the  san 
passages  in  a  f aller  form ;  with  TMindiicory  pp.  477  and  479 ;  with  copt 
lor^  pp.  476  and  479 ;  with  miro^  pp.  474  and  480 ;  with  rumino 
pp.  471  and  480  ;  with  moderarU^  pp.  471  and  472 ;  with  lucto^  pp.  46 
and  472.  This  phenomenon  has  already  met  ns  in  the  two  lists  < 
Priscian,  and  it  seems  natnral  to  acconnt  f or  it  in  the  same  way,  yis 
bj  snpposing  that  there  were  two  works  in  which  the  same  f acts  wei 
dealt  with  and  illnstrated  perhaps  to  a  great  extent  by  the  san 
examples.  From  these  two  works  the  latter  grammarians  made  v 
their  chapters  on  nonns  and  yerbs,  withont  taking  the  pains  to  ayo: 
treating  of  the  same  word  twice.  We  know  that  two  sach  works  cs 
be  ascribed  to  Pliny  and  Probas,  and  that  Priscian  drew  largelj  npc 
these  two  anthors.  The  general  resemblance  between  Priscian's  chapte 
on  donbtfal  yerbs  and  the  seyenth  book  of  Nonias  makes  it  natnral 
infer  that  it  was  from  Plinj  and  Probas  that  it  was  mainlj  compiled 

A  fragment  of  the  same  lists  is  preseryed  bj  Diomedes,  pp.  400 — 
who  meniioiia  frustro,  patio^  morOy  demoliOy  auxilioj  populo^  and  digrii 
and  Keil  has  shown  that  Diomedes,  in  hia  section  on  the  yerb,  f ollow* 
Probas. 

The  other  grammatical  books  of  Nonins  (YIII.  IX.  X.  and  X! 
can.  be  in  like  manner  traced  to  Plinj,  Probas,  and  Caper,  or  at  let 
to  scholars  of  the  first  or  earlj  second  centnrj. 

The  point  of  this  digression  will  now  at  length,  I  hope,  be  apparei 
If  it  can  be  made  highlj  probable  that  in  two  long  grammatical  sectio 
of  his  work  Nonias  was  to  a  large  extent,  directlj  or  indirectlj,  indebt 
to  Probns,  is  it  not  ako  highl j  probable  that  in  cases  where  his  remar 
on  Yirgil  coincide  with  notes  fonnd  in  the  later  consnentators,  aa  t 
Yerona  scholia,  Seryins,  Philargjrias,  and  the  Beme  scholia,  the  agn 
ment  is  to  be  explained  bj  a  similar  h jpothesis  P  It  is  impossible 
sappose  that  the  later  Virgilian  commentators  borrowed  from  Noni 
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SacH  an  idea  is  excladed  partlj  bj  their  Bometimes  differing  from 
him,  sometimea  by  their  adding  to  what  he  Bays,  oftener  bj  the  general 
style  of  their  remarks  as  compared  with  his.  Thns  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclnsion  that  there  mnst  have  been  common  sonrces  f rom  which 
the  identical  notes  in  qnestion  were  derived.  Now  I  am  far  from 
aaserting  that  all  the  Virgilian  notes  common  to  Nonins  and  the  later 
commentators  can  be  traced  to  Probna  or  to  any  anthoritj  who  can  be 
certainlj  identified.  Bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  snppose  that  the  works 
from  which  Nonina  drew  his  information  are  to  be  assigned  to  writera 
later  than  theage  of  Trajan  :  and  the  Yirgilian  notes  in  qnestion  mnst 
therefore  be  allowed  the  charaoter  of  high  antiqnity,  and  importance 
in  proportion. 

At  the  lisk  of  being  tedions  I  will  mention  in  detail  some  of  the 
most  important  examples  whioh  I  have  observed  of  agreement  between 
Nonins  on  the  one  hand,  and  Senrins,  the  Yerona  scholia,  and  Philar- 
gjrins  on  the  other. 

NONIUS,  BOOK  L 

P.  8,  hostimenttm  est  aeqnamentnm,  &c.  Plantns  Asinaria,  **  par 
pari  datnm  hostimentnm." 

Sery.  A.  2. 156  (Dan.),  hostia  vero  victima,  et  dicta  qnod  di  per  illam 
hostiafUur,  id  est  aeqni  et  propitii  reddantnr,  nnde  hostimentum  aeqna- 
tionem.  So  on  A.  4.  424,  where  the  same  passage  from  the  Annaria 
is  qnoted.     (This  note  is  from  Verrins  Flaccns :  see  Panlns  s.  v.  hostis.) 

P.  3,  ca^fnUum  dicitnr  qnicqnid  aliam  rem  intra  se  capit.  Nam 
saieophagnm,  id  est  sepnlchrnm,  capulum  veteres  dici  yolnnt  qnod 
corpora  capiat.  Oapulum  and  capularis  are  then  illnstrated  from 
Plantns,  Novins,  Lncilins,  and  Varro. 

Sery.  A.  6.  222,  capvlus  dioitnr  a  capiendo:  nnde  ait  Plantns 
capulariM  senexy  id  est  capnlo  vicinns :  the  same  note  recnrs  on  A.  11. 64. 
(Verrins:  Pestns,  pp.  102,  270.) 

P.  4,  temulenta  est  ebriosa,  Ao.  Sery.  A.  12.  463,  temidentum  qni 
temeto  plenns  est. 

P.  6,  exercitum  dicitnr  fatigatnm,  inc.  Virg.  A.  3.  182  is  qnoted. 
Sery.  there  says,  exercite^  fatigate,  exercitate.  So  on  A.  1.  431  (Dan. 
aa  well  as  vnlg.),  4.  623. 

P.  6,  tenus  est  laqneas,  dictos  a  tendicnla :  Plantns  Bacchidibns 
•  •  .  ita  intendi  tenns.  Serv.  A.  6.  62,  tenus  proprie  est  extrema 
pars  arcns,  nt  Plantos  ostendit,  nnde  tractnm  est  nt  hactenus  huciuque 
significet.     (Verrins :  Fest.  p.  367). 

P.  12,  exules  dicnntnr  extra  solnm,  &o. 

Serrins,  A.  3. 11,  exul  qnasi  trans  solnm  {salumf)  missas,  aat  extra 
solnm  vagns. 
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P.  13,  crepera  res  proprie  dicitur  dabia,  unde  et  crepusculum  dicitnr 
lax  dnbia,  et  senes  decrepiti  dicti,  &c. 

Servius,  A.  2.  268,  de  crepusculo  vero,  quod  est  dubia  Inx  (nam  cre- 
perum  dabium  significat),  qaaeritur.     (Verrias  :  Paulas,  p.  71.) 

P.  14,  Avemus  lacas  idcirco  appellatos  est  qaia  odor  eias  avibag 
infestissimas.  Haias  rei  manifestator  est  Lacretias  lib.  VI.  "  Prin- 
cipio  qnod  Averna  vocantar,  nomen  id  ab  re  Impositam  est,  qaia  sanl 
avibas  contraria  canctis."  Unde  et  Vergilias  lib.  VI.  "Inde  abi 
venere  ad  faaces  graveolentis  Averni,  Tollant  se  celeres,"  et  postea  it 
eo  libro,  "  Qaam  saper  haad  aliae,"  &c. 

Serv.  A.  3.  442,  Avemus  aatem  in  plarali  Avema  facit,  at  Tartarui 
Tartara  :  unde  est  Avema  sonantia  silvis,  Sane  hic  lacas  ante  silva 
rnm  densitate  sic  ambiebatnr,  at  exhalans  inde  per  angnstias  aqaai 
salpareae  odor  gravissimas  snpervolantes  aves  necaret,  nnde  et  Aver 
nas  dictas  est,  qaasi  aopvo^. 

P.  14,  extorris  dicitar  extra  terram  vel  extra  terminos,  &c.  Serv 
A.  4.  616,  finihus  extorris  :  extra  saas  terras  remotas. 

P.  15,  torrus  dicitxirfax:  ande  et  torridare  dicimas  comburen 
Illastrated  from  Accias. 

Servias,  A.  12.  298,  Torrem  ;  erit  nominativas  hic  torris^  et  ita  nnn 
dicimas.  Nam  illad  Ennii  et  Pacavii  penitus  de  asa  recessit,  ut  hi 
torrus,  hmu8  torri  dicamus. 

P.  18,  rumen  dicitur  locas  in  ventre  quo  cibus  sumitur  et  nnd 
redditur,  &c. 

Serv.  E.  6.  54,  ruminatio  autem  est  a  rum^i,  eminente  gutturi 
parte :  per  quam  demissus  cibus  a  certis  revocatur  animalibus.  Com] 
ih.  A.  8.  90. 

P.  21,  cernuus  dicitur  proprie  inclinatus,  quasi  quod  terram  cema 
Lucilius  Saturarum  lib.  III.  ''  cemuus  extemplo  plantas  convert 
honestas."  Vergilius  lib.  X.  "eiectoque  incumbit  cemuus  armo. 
Lucilius  Saturarum  lib.  XXVII.  "  modo  sursum,  modo  deorsum,  tan 
quam  collus  cemui."  Varro  de  Vita  P.R.  lib.  I.  "etiam  pelles  bubuh 
oleo  perfusas  percurrebant,  ibique  cemuabant,"  &c. 

Servius,  A.  10. 894,  cemuue  dicitur  equus  qui  cadit  in  faciem,  quasi  i 
eam  partem  qua  cemimus.  Unde  et  pueri  quos  in  ludis  videmus,  i 
parte  qua  cernunt  stantes  cemui  vocantur :  ut  etiam  Varro  in  Lud 
Theatralibus  docet. 

P.  21,  stricturas  dicuntur  proprie  scintillae  quae  de  ferro  ferver 
eunt,  &C.     VergiliuB  lib.  VHI.     Lucilius  Saturamm  lib.  III. 

Servius,  A.  8.  420,  strictura  est  terra  f erri  in  massam  coacta. 

P.  22,  gliscit  est  congelascit  et  colligitur,  vel  crescit,  vel  ignesc 
Among  other  instances  from  Turpilius,  Accius,  Pacuvius,  SalluBt,  ai 
Cicero  (Hortens.  glisdt  illa  ut  ignis  oleo)  is  qaoted  Virg.  A.  12. 
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where  Servins  sajs,  gliscit  crescit  .  .  .  ande  et  glvrea  dicti  sunt,  qnos 
pingaes  efficit  somnas.  In  Daniers  Servins  are  added  the  words, 
veteres  gliscit  incremento  ignis  ponebant  (P  imponebant),  bene  ergo 
hoc  verbo  atitnr  de  qno  ait  ultro  implacabilis  ardeL 

P.  23,  procckcita^  a  procaado  vel  poscendo,  nnde  et  j^roci  dicti  sont 
matrimoniomm  petitores,  &c. 

Servins,  A.  1.  636,  procaoibas  aastris,  perseverantibns.  Et  procax 
proprie  petax  est,  nam  procare  est  petere^  nnde  et  prod  dicnntar. 

(Verrias :  Paalas,  pp.  224,  249.) 

P.  23,  Kalendarwm  vocabalam  propriam  Varro  complexns  est,  De 
Vita  P.B.  lib.  I.  "  itaqae  Kalendis  kalabantnr,  id  est  vocabantnr,  et . 
ab  eo  kalendM  appellatae,  qnod  est  tractam  a  Graecis,  qai  koXuv  vocare 
dixerant." 

Servins,  A.  8.  654  (caria  Calabra)  •  .  .  qaod  cam  iacertae  essent 
Kalendae  ant  Idas,  a  Romalo  constitntam  est  at  ibi  patres  vel  popalas 
calarentnr,  id  est  vocarentnr ;  nt  scirent  qoa  die  Kalendae  essent  vel 
etiam  Idns. 

P.  25,  seditionis  proprietas  a  M.  Tallio  manifestata  est  in  libro  de 
Bepnblica  VI.,  *'eaqae  dissensio  civinm  qaod  seorsam  eant  alii  ad 
alios,  seditio  dicitar."  Serv.  A.  1.  149  (Dan.)  has  the  same  words  and 
the  same  instance. 

P.  28,  fulgura  dicnntnr  comscationes,  a  fnlgore.  Varro  Trept 
icepavKov  '*  cognitio  enim  triam,  f algetrae,  tonitras,  et  fnlgaris,  a  fal- 
mine  orta." 

Servias,  A.  8.  431,  futgorea  .  .  .  qaas  fulgetras  dicont:  so  8.  524, 
fvlgoTy  id  est  fulgetra. 

P.  29,  calces  a  calcando,  qnod  est  proterendOy  non  a  calcitrando: 
uam  de  omnibns  pedibns  et  de  hominnm  et  nniversoram  animantinm 
dici  potest.  Nam  snnt  calces  extrema  pars  pednm  terrae  prozima. 
Vergilias  lib.  V.  "  ecce  volat,  calcemqae  terit  iam  calce  Diores."  Here 
(5.  324)  Servias  says  calcem  dicimas  ande  terram  calcamus. 

P.  30,  antes  sant  quadratnrae,  ande  et  antae  dictae  snnt  qnadrae 
oolnmnae.  Vergilins  G^rgicoram  lib.  II.  "  iam  canit  effectos  extremns 
vinitor  antes." 

Serv.  G.  2.  417,  antes  alii  extremos  vinearam  ordines  accipinnt,  alii 
macerias  qnibos  vineta  claaduntar :  .  • .  dicantnr  antem  antes  a  lapi- 
dibas  eminentioribas,  qai  interponnntar  ad  maceriam  sastentandam : 
nam  proprie  antes  sant  eminentes  lapides,  vel  colamnae  nltimae,  qni- 
bas  fabrica  sastinetnr.  Et  appellantnr  antes  avo  rov  dvrecm/KCKai,  ad 
qaam  etymologiam  etiam  extremos  ordines  vineamm  possnmns  trabere 
qni  (qnia  ?)  ante  stant. 

Philargyrins  ih, :  antes :  Cato  de  Be  militari,  ^'  pedites  qaattaor 
agminibns,  eqnites  daobas  aatibas  dacas."  Sant  antem  eztremae 
qoadraram  partes. 
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(Verrins  Flaccas :  Paulus,  p.  16.) 

P.  30,  eamurwn  obiortum ;  unde  et  camerae^  tecta  in  cnmtatei 
formata.  Vergilins  Qeorgicomm  lib.  III.  "  et  camnris  birtae  snl 
comibns  anres." 

Servins,  O.  3.  55,  camuris  .  .  .  id  est  curvU.  Unde  et  camera 
appellantnr. 

Philarg.  ih.  ca/mwri  boyes  snnt  qni  conversa  introrsns  comna  habenl 
&c. 

(Verrins :  Panlns,  p.  43.) 

P.  30,  immunia  dicitnr  sine  officio,  sine  mnnere.  Vergilin 
Qeorgicomm  lib.  IV.  "  immnnisqne  sedens  aliena  ad  pabnla  fncns." 

Philarg.  G.  4.  244:  immwnM  otiosns,  piger,  et  qni  mnnere  no 
fnngitnr. 

Sernns,  A.  12.  559,  vmmunie  est  qni  nihil  praestat,  qnasi  sine  mnniii 

(Verrins  :  Panlns,  p.  109.) 

P.  30,  dimm  est  triste,  infestnm,  et  qnasi  deornm  ira  missnn 
Vergilins  Georgicomm  lib.  III.  .  .  .  et  Aeneidos  lib.  IV.  ''  nltricesqa 
sedent  in  limine  Dirae." 

Servins,  A.  4.  453  (Dan.),  dira  enim  deorvm  ira  e$t :  so  on  6.  373. 

(Verrins :  Panlus,  pp.  109, 143). 

P.  30,  exordium  est  initinm,  &c.  Vergilins  Aeneidos  lib.  IV.  .  . 
'*  qnae  primnm  exordia  snmat  P  " 

Serv.  A.  4.  284,  exordiay  orationem  .  .  .  sed  exordium  in  dno  dividitn 
in  principinm  et  orationem,  sicnt  in  Bhetoricis  legimns. 

P.  31,  sudum  dietnm  est  qnasi  semiudnm,  nt  est  aer  post  plnvif 
liqnidns  et  serenns.  Vergilins  lib.  VIII.  "arma  inter  nnbes  cae 
regione  serena  Per  sndnm  mtilare  vident,"  &c. 

Servins,  A.  8.  529,  sudum  est  qnasi  auh  udum^  serennm  post  plnvia 
nt  (G.  4.  77)  '*  ver  nactae  sndnm."  Alii  sudum  semindnm  volnnt  dic 
cnm  per  nubes  ad  nos  peryeniat  solis  ictns  non  integer. 

Philarg.  G.  4.  77,  sudum  est  serenum  suhumidtim:  proprie  ante: 
iudum  pars  serena  inter  nnbes,  qnasi  eemitidum. 

P.  32,  arcanum  dicitnr  secretum  vel  absconditnm,  qnod  qnae  : 
arca  sunt  celata  sint  et  abscondita.     Vergilins  Aeneidos  lib.  IV.  . 
'*  arcanos  etiam  libi  credere  sensns : "  et  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  *'  longins 
yolvens  fatomm  arcana  movebo." 

Servins,  A.  1. 262,  arcana  secreta,  nnde  et  arca  et  arx  dictae  qnasi  r 
aecretae. 

(Verrins :  Panlns,  p.  16.) 

P.  32,  wonwnen^i  proprietatem  a  monendo.  Dlnstrated  from  Cice 
and  Virgil,  A.  5.  571. 

Servins,  A.  3.  486,  monumenta  memoiia.  Monum^enta  antem  a  meni 
admonitione  snnt  dicta :  so  on  A.  6.  512  monnmentnm  .  .  .  qnod  mone 
mentem. 
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P.  32,  gestvre  significat  laetam  esse;  dictum  a  gesticnlis  facili- 
oribiis.  Terentios  in  Ennncho  • .  •  Yergilina  Oeorgicoriim  lib.  L  ''  et 
stndio  incassum  videas  gestire  lavandi." 

Seryins,  G^  1.  387,  gestire  est  laetitiam  snam  corporis  habitn  signifi- 
care,  nam  at  homines  Ferbis  laetitiam  snam  exprimnnt,  ita  aves  corporis 
gesticnlatione. 

(Verrins :  Panlns,  p.  96). 

P.  33,  inoolare  est  inmere,  insilire :  ant  a  yolatn,  ant  a  vola^  id  est 
medta  manu  dictnm.    Hlnstrated  from  Terence  and  Lncilins. 

Servins,  A.  3.  233  •  • .  aat  wUra  volam  [interiorem  manns]  amplec- 
titnr  praedam :  nnde  et  involare  dicimns  intra  volam  tenere,  nnde  et 
pira  qnaedam  Tolema  dicnntnr.     So  on  G.  2.  88. 

P.  33,  ignavttm  est  segne^  torpidnm,  feriatnm,  et  sine  ignu  Ver» 
gtliue^  "  ignavnm  f ncos  pecos  a  praesepibns  arcent."  (This  is  appa- 
rently  a  conf nsion  between  two  glosses,  ignavwm  est  torpidnm,  f  eriatam, 
and  segniSf  sine  igni.) 

Sery.  A  1.  423,  segnem^  id  est  sine  igni :  and  so  elsewhere  several 
times,  and  Schol.  Yen  A^  4. 149. 

Servins,  A.  1. 435,  ignavum  inntile,  non  aptnm  indnstriae,  nam  indus- 
trios  navos  dicimns.  This  is  on  the  same  line  as  that  qaoted  bj 
Nomns,  "ignaynm  fncos  pecas  a  praesepibas  arcent." 

P.  35,  angina  genns  morbi,  eo  qnod  angat,  et  Graece  awdyxri 
appellatnr.  Lncilins  lib.  XXX.  "insperato  abiit,  qnem  nna  angina 
snstnHt  hora. ' 

Senrins,  G.  3.  497,  angit  antem  bene  ait.  Nam  cmgina  dicitnr 
poTCornm  morbas  qai  occapat  faaces.  Plaatas,  "Yellem  me  in 
anginam  verti,  nt  haic  anicnlae  &nces  praeoccnparem." 

(Panl.  p.  8,  s.  y.  angor,  has  the  same  qnotation  from  Plantns.) 

P.  37,  sedido  significat  sine  dolo.  Lacilins  lib.  XXYH. .  .  • 
totamqae  hoc  stadiose  et  sedalo^  Servias,  A.  2.  374  (Dan.),  mentions 
this  etymology. 

P.  42,  pecuniosorum  et  locupletum  proprietatem  apemit  M.  Tnl- 
Has  de  BepnbHca  Hb.  II.,  a  pecore  pecnniosos,  et  a  possessionibns 
looornm  locnpletes  appeUatos  adserens :  ^*  Maltaeqae  dictione  ovinm 
et  bonm,  qnod  tanc  res  erat  in  pecore  et  locomm  possessionibas :  ex 
qno  pecnniosi  et  locnpletes  vocabantar."     Comp.  Servias  on  E.  1.  33. 

P.  44,  prodigia  sant  porro  adigenda,  Plantas  Amphitmone  .  .  .  te 
prodigiaH  lovi  . .  .  comprecatam  oportnit. 

Servins,  A.  3.  366  (Dan.).  Varro  sane  haec  ita  definit :  ostentnm, 
qnod  aHqaid  hominibas  ostendit,  prodigium  quod  porro  dirigit^  mira- 
calnm,  qnod  miram  est,  monstmm,  qnod  monet. 

(Fest.  p.  229,  derives  prodigium  from  prodicere.') 

P.  45,  casswm  veteres  ina/ne  posnemnt.      Et  arbitrandnm  est  eins 
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verbi  proprietatem  magis  ab  aranoarnm  cassibns  dictam,  qnod  sint 
leves  et  nullins  ponderis,  non,  ut  quibusdam  videtur,  quasi  qymsum, 
Plautns  Aulularia,  "Yirginem  habeo  grandem,  dote  cassam  atque 
inlocabilem." 

Servius,  A.  2.  85  (Dan.),  cassvm  est  quasi  quassum  et  nihil  continens : 
nam  et  vas  qtiassuTn^  quod  umorem  in  se  non  continet  et  est  vacnnm  : 
uude  et  retia  casseSy  quod  multum  in  se  vacui  habeant. 

P.  45,  investes  dicuntur  impuberes,  quibus  propter  teneram  aetaten 
nulla  pars  corporis  pilat.  Hoc  et  Aeneidos  lib.  YIII.  videtnr  sensissi 
Yergilius :  '*  Aurea  caesaries  ollis  atque  aurea  vestis." 

Servius,  A.  8.  659,  aurea  vestis,  hoc  est  harha»  Unde  contra  investe 
dicimus  imberhes  :  unde  est  (v.  160)  "tunc  mihi  prima  genas  vestiba 
flore  iuventa.'* 

(Paul.  p.  368  s.  V.  vesticeps,) 

P.  48,  silicemium  pessime  intellegentes  ita  posiusse  Terentivm  pntan 
quod  incurvitate  silices  cernat  senex.  SUicemiwn  est  proprie  coe 
vivium  funebre  quod  senibus  exhibetur.  Yarro  Meleagris  :  "  Funu 
exsequiati,  laute  ad  sepulcrum  antiquo  more  silicemium  confecimni 
id  est  'TrcptScwrvov :  quo  pransi  discedentes  dicimus  alius  alii  Vale.'* 

Servius,  A.  5.  92,  leviter  gnstavit  epulas  .  .  .  quae  silicemium  dicni 
tur  quasi  silicenium^  super  silicem  positae.  In  the  Servius  of  Dani* 
are  added  the  words,  quae  peractis  sacris  senibus  dabantur,  ut  se  cil 
morituros  cognoscerent. 

P.  50,  fures  signiflcationem  habere  a  furvo^  quod  Homani  veten 
furvum  atrum  appellaverint ;  et  quod  per  obscuras  atque  atras  noct 
opportuna  sit  eis  mali  effectio,  eos  dictos  fures,  Yarro  (ostendi 
Berum  Humanarum  lib.  XI Y. :  "  furem  ex  eo  dictum  quod  f  urvu 
atrumappellaverint,et/iwefi  per  obscuras  noctes  atque  atras  furentur 

Servins,  A.  9.  350,  fwres  ideo  dicti  sunt  quid  furvo  id  est  nig 
tempore  f  urta  committunt. 

G.  3.  407,  fur  autem  a  furvo  dictus  est,  id  est  nigro.  Nam  nocl 
utitnr  tempore.  Horatius  (Carm.  2.  13.  21)  "  quam  paene  vidim 
furvae  regna  Proserpinae."  Aut  certe  a  Graeco  venit,  nam  f ur  ^ 
vocatur. 

P.  51,  jpcni,  perms,  vel  penoris,  sic  enim  a  pluribus  declinatu 
proprietatem  docti  veteres  hanc  esse  voluerunt,  quod  quae  in  ea  su; 
quasi  penitus  et  in  penetralibns  recondantur.  Hoc  et  in  antiquis  lib 
et  philosophorum  tractatibus  invenitur. 

Servius,  A.  2.  508  (Dan.),  sane  penetralia  proprie  deorum  dicunt 
non  nunquam  etiam  imae  et  interiores  partes  privatarum  domon 
vocantur,  unde  et  peniim  dicimus  locum  ubi  conduntur  quae  ad  vitj 
Bunt  necessaria. 

Servius,  A.  1.  703,  inter  penum  et  cellarium  hoc  interest,  qnod  cel 
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rtum  est  panoornm  diemm,  tinde  et  in  cellam  dicitnr  imperatnm 
fmmentnm,  penus  vero  temporis  longi.  Sane  dicimns  et  hic  et  Jiaeo 
et  hoc  penus :  sed  a  mascnlino  et  a  feminino  genere  qnarta  est  decli- 
natio,  a  nentro  tertia,  qno  modo  pecvs  pecorts,  Unde  HorattnB  ''  portet 
fmmenta  pennsqne :  "  mascnlino  vero  genere  Plantns  '*  nisi  milii 
annnns  penns  datnr,"  feminino  Lncilins  posnit,  nt  '*  nxori  legata 
penns."  Qnartae  antem  declinationis  esse  Persins  docnit,  nt  "  in  locn- 
plete  penn  defensis  pingnibns  Umbris." 

Servins,  A.  3. 12  (Dan.),  nam  et  ipsnm  penetral  penus  dicitnr,  nt  hodie 
qnoqne  penus  Vestae  clandi  vel  aperiri  dicitnr.  (See  Fest.  p.  250, 
penus  Vestae,) 

GhU.  4.  1,  qnotes  from  Lncilins,  ^'  legavit  qnidam  nxori  mnndnm 
onme  pennmqne "  :  allndes  (§  14  foll.)  to  Virgirs  longam  penvm 
instruere :  qnotes  from  Q.  Scaevola,  "  qnae  ad  edendnm  bibendnmqne 
in  dies  singnlos  prandii  ant  cenae  cansa  parantnr,  penus  non  snnt :  sed 
ea  potins  qnae  hninsce  generis  longae  nsionis  gratia  contrahnntnr  et 
recondnntnr,  ex  eo  qnod  non  in  promptn  sint  sed  intns  et  penitns 
habeantnr,  penits  dicta  snnt." 

Gharis.  p.  74  K.,  penus  qno  modo  debeat  declinari  incertnm  est.  Nam 
Plantns  in  Psendolo  eodem  f ere  loco  et  mascnlino  genere  dicit  hic  penus 
et  nentro  hoc  penus,    Vergilins  antem  etiam  f eminino  longam  penum. 

Inlins  Romanns  ap.  Charis.  p.  140  'K.,penu  Pomponins  (so  rightlj  K.) 
.  .  .  "careo  tam  pnlchra  penn,"  pe»tw  |?eni  si  f emininnm,  ^enon>  nt 
pecoris,  si  generis  nentri  sit,  nt  qnidam  pntant. 

Prisc.  5,  p.  163  K.,  penus  invenitnr  et  mascnlinnm  et  femininnm  et 
nentmm.  Vergilius  in  I  "  cnra  pennm  strnere : "  Terentins  in 
Ennncho  "  Cnm  in  cellnlam  ad  te  patris  pennm  omnem  congerebam 
clancnlnm."  Horatins  in  I  epistnlarnm  "  annonae  prosit,  portet  fm- 
menta  pennsqne."  Ib.  p.  170  hic  et  hasc  et  hoc  penus  et  hoc  penum. 
Plantns  in  Psendolo  • .  ''annnns  penns:"  Lncilins,  ''Magna  penns  parvo 
spatio  consnmpta  peribit " :  Plantns  in  Captivis  ..."  alind  penns  " : 
Caesar  Strabo  in  oratione  qna  Snlpicio  respondit  "  deinde  propinqnos 
nostros  Messalas  domo  deflagrata  penore  volebamns  privare."  Afranins 
in  Talione  "...  intra  pennm  Erile."  This  is  repeated  nearlj  totidem 
verbis  on  the  anthoritj  of  Donatns  and  Caper,  in  Prisc.  6,  p.  260  K. 
(It  is  clear  ih  this  instance  that  the  oldest  form  of  the  note  is  pre- 
fierved  in  Priscian  :  and  that  the  note  is  at  least  as  old  as  Qellins  and 
Inlins  Eomanns.) 

P.  51,  laevum  significari  veteres  posnemnt  qnasi  a  levando.  Ver- 
^inm  qnoqne  snb  hac  ostentatione  posnisse  volnemnt  Gwrgicomm 
lib.  IV.  ''  si  qnem  Nnmina  laeva  sinnnt :  "  Ennins  Annalinm  lib.  III. 
**  Olli  de  caelo  laevnm  dedit  inclntns  signnnL" 

Servins,  A.  2.  54,  laeva  modo  contraria.  Et  sciendnm  laevumy  cnm  de 
VOL.  I.  / 
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hnmanis  rebus  est,  esse  contrarinm,  cnm  de  caelestibns,  prospenim,  ut 
*'  intonnit  laevnm."  So  on  2.  693  Zadvtm .  sinistmm,  prosperum,  qnia 
caeleste  est,  nt  diximns  snpra :  and  so  on  G.  4.  6. 

P.  53,  vestihulum :  this  note  resembles  that  in  Gellins  16.  5.  Serv. 
A.  6.  273  (the  line  qnoted  by  Gellins  1.  c),  vestihulum :  nt  Varro  dicit, 
etymologia  non  habet  proprietatem,  sed  fit  pro  captn  ingenii.  Nam 
vestihulum  nt  snpra  diximns  (2.  469)  dictnm  ab  eo  qnod  iannam 
vestiat.  Alii  dicnnt,  ab  eo  qnod  nnllns  illic  stet.  In  limine  enim  solns 
est  transitns :  qnomodo  vesanus  dicitnr  non  sanns,  sic  vestihulum  qnasi 
non  stahulum,  The  etjmology  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Gellins 
and  Nonins,  bnt  the  interpretation  of  ve  is  different.  Gellins  is  evi- 
dently  eztracting  from  a  commentator  on  Virgil :  Nonins  as  evidently 
not,  for  he  only  qnotes  Cicero. 

P.  53,  hidentes  qni  existimant  ob  eam  cansam  oves  a  VergiHo  dictas 
qnod  dnos  dentes  habeant,  pessime  ac  vitiose  intellegnnt :  nam  nec  daos 
dentes  habent,  et  hoc  qnidem  genns  monstri  est.  Et  melins  intellegi 
potest  si  hiennes  dixerint,  anctoritate  Pomponii  in  Atellana,  "  Mars, 
tibi  voveo  factumm,  si  nmqnam  redierit,  Bidenti  verre."  Laberins  in 
Panpertate,  "  Visns  hac  noctn  bidentes  .  .  .  propter  viam  Facere."  Et 
Nigidius  Fignlns  dicit  hidenial  vocari  qnod  bimae  pecndes  immolentur. 

Serv.  A.  4.  57  =  6.  39:  hidentes  antem  dictae  snnt  qnasi  hiennes 
.  .  .  Snnt  antem  in  ovibns  dno  eminentiores  dentes  inter  octo  qui 
non  nisi  circa  bimatnm  apparent:  nec  in  omnibns,  sed  in  his  qnae 
snnt  aptae  sacrificiis  inveniuntnr. 

From  Gell.  16.  6.  14,  it  appears  that  Servins'  note  is  from  Hyginns 
and  Nigidins,  both  of  whose  notes  were  probably  in  Verrins  Flaccns  : 
see  Fest.  p.  33  and  35. 

P.  55,  tropaei  significationem  propriam  Varro  Bimarco  ostendit 
"  Ideo  (?)  f  nga  hostinm  Graece  appellatnr  rpoTn^.  Hinc  spolia  capt£ 
fixa  in  stipitibns  appellantnr  tropaea.**  Serv.  A.  10.  775,  tropaeun 
dictnm  est  d-iro  tw  rprTrccr^ai,  id  est  ab  hostinm  conversione,  unde  qu 
hostem  f  ngasset  merebatur  tropaeum, 

P.  58,  testudines  snnt  loca  in  aedificiis  camerata,  ad  similitudinen 
aqnatilinm  testndinnm,  qnae  dnris  tergoribns  snnt  et  incnrvis.  Ver 
gilins  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  "In  foribns  divae,  media  testndine  templi.' 
Sisenna  Historiamm  lib.  IV.  &c. 

Servius,  A.  1.  505,  testudine,  camera  incnrva,  qnae  secnndnm  eos  qu 
scripsemnt  de  ratione  templomm,  ideo  sic  fit  nt  simnlacro  ca«eli  inaa 
ginem  reddat,  &c.  Mnch  more  is  added  in  Daniers  Servins.  Isic 
15.  8.  8,  has  a  note  which  is  taken  from  the  same  sonrces  as  that  c 
Servins. 

P.  58,  adolere  est  verbnm  proprie  sacra  reddentium,  quod  sig 
nificat   votis  vel  snpplicationibns   nnmen  anctins  facere :    nt   est  i 
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isdem  macte  esto,  Et  intellegi  debet  ab  eo  qnod  est  adolevit^  id  est 
crevity  et  adtdtum,  qnod  est  auctumj  &c.  HlQstrated  bj  foar  inBtances 
from  Vipgil. 

Serv.  A  1.  704,  adolere  proprie  est  augere, 

P.  62,  calonum  qaoqae  proprietas  haec  eat,  qaod  ligna  militibaa 
sabministrent :  koXo,  enim  Graeci  ligrML  dicant,  at  Homeras,  ^irt  8i 
(vXa  KoX  hriOevTO, 

Servias,  A.  1.  39,  and  more  f allj  6.  1,  calas  .  .  .  dicebant  maiores 
nostri  fnstes  qaos  portabant  servi  seqaentes  dominos  ad  proelinm: 
nnde  etiam  calones  dicebantnr.  Nam  consaetado  erat  militis  Bomani 
at  ipse  sibi  arma  portaret  et  yallam :  vallwn  aatem  dicebant  calamj 
sicat  Lacilias  *'  Scinde  calam  nt  caleas." 

P.  66y  wMum  dicitar  claram,  &o.  Compare  generallj  Serv.  A.  1. 
110,  139:  2.  268:  G.  1.  437.  These  notes  may  be  either  indepen- 
dent,  or  have  originally  constitated  parts  of  the  same  note. 

NONIUS,  BOOK  II. 

P.  79,  hipennis  manifestam  est  dici  quod  ex  utraqueparte  sit  acutum: 
nam  nonnalli  gabemacaloram  partes  tenaiores  ad  hano  similitadinem 
pinnas  vocant  eleganter.     Then  foUow  three  qaotations  from  Varro. 

Scholia  Veron.  A.  2.  479,  correpta  dura  hipenni.  ,  .  acatam  voca- 
rant,  nnde  et  bipennis  dicitar  ex  utraqueparte  acuta, 

Servias,  A.  11.  651  (Dan.),  hipermis  antem  dicitnr  qaod  ex  atraqae 
parte  habet  aciem,  qaasi  daas  pinnas  qaas  veteres  dicebant. 

P.  103,  errahundus  pro  errans,  Vergilins  (Bac.  6.  67),  "si  qaa 
forte  ferant  ocalis  sese  obvia  nostris  Errabnnda  bovis  vestigia.'* 
Gkllias  11.  15  says  that  this  was  a  mistake  of  Caesellias  Vindex 
(nnder  Trajan,  96 — 117).  The  note  appears  to  be  preserved  in  a  fnller 
form  by  Servins  (Dan.)  1.  c.  .  .  .  errahunda^  errantia,  nt  ludihundus 
ladens :  Cicero ;  "  omnia  ladibandas  conficiens.*'  Comp.  Gellias  1.  c. 
qaod  idem  (Caesellias)  esse  pataverit  ludens  et  ludihwnda^  ridens  et 
rtdibunda, 

P.  106,  equitem  pro  eqao.  Vergilias  Georgicoram  lib.  III.  "  atqae 
eqaitem  docaere  sab  armis  Insnltare  solo  et  gressns  glomerare  saper- 
bos."  Ennins  Annalinm  lib.  VII.  "an  non  qaadrapedes  eqaites." 
Lacilins  is  then  qnoted  on  the  word  equitare,  Gell.  18.  5.  4  qaotes 
from  Ennins  ''deniqne  vi  magna  qaadrnpes  eqaes  atqae  elephanti 
Proiciant  sese,"  and  qaotes  in  illastration  the  passage  in  the  third 
Georgic,  and  also  that  in  Lacilias. 

Philargjrias  G.  8.  116  :  hic  equiiem  sine  dabio  equum  dicit,  maxime 
cam  inferat  insultare  solo,  Ennias  Annaliam  VTI.  "deniqae  vi  magna 
qnadrapes  eqaes  atqae  elephanti  Proicinnt  sese.*'  Servins  has  the 
same  note  in  an  abridged  form. 
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Glellius  says  of  this  view  (18.  5. 12),  "  sed  eadem  ipsa  post  etiam  in 
pervnlgatis  commentariis  scripta  offendimas."  Are  these  jpervulgati 
oommentarn  commentaries  on  Virgil,  or  treatises  on  tlie  nse  of  words? 
In  either  case  this  discussion  on  the  word  eqites  mnst  have  been  con- 
siderably  older  than  the  time  of  Qellins. 

P.  109  [Flora^  florida].  Naevins  Ljcnrgo :  "  nt  videam  Volcani 
haec  opere  flammis  flora  fleri." 

Serv.  A.  12.  605,  flavos  Lavinia  crines.  Antiqna  lectio  floros 
habnit,  id  est  florulentosy  pulchros :  et  est  sermo  Ennianns.  The  f ol- 
lowing  words  are  added  in  DanieFs  Servius :  Probns  sic  adnotavit : 
"Neotericnm  erat  ^avo*,  ergo  bene  ^ro^,  nam  seqnitur  Et  roseas  laniata 
genas.  Accins  in  Bacchidibns,  namflori  crines  viden  ut  propexi  iacent. 
In  iisdem,  JEt  larmgo  fl/ora  nunc  demum  inrigat  Pacnvins  Antiopa, 
Oeruicum  floros  dispendite  crines.** 

P.  114,  frons  pro  frondis :  Vergilins  Georgicornm  lib.  II.  "  prae- 
cipne  cumfrons  tenera  impmdensque  labornm."  Varro  de  Re  Rustica 
lib.  I.,  "  quod  Cato  ait,  circnm  f undum  ulmos  et  popnlos,  unde  frons 
ovibus  et  bubus  sit :  "  so  p.  486,  withont  the  instance  from  Varro. 

Servius,  G.  2.  372,  fron^  tenera :  frondis  est  vera  lectio  et  antiqua  (?) 
Lucretius  (I.  19),  "  f rondiferasqne  domos  avium."  Apud  antiquiores 
enim  singularis  nominativns  erat  frondis :  hodie  vero  et  a  fronte  et  a 
fronde  nnus  est  nominations  frons,  sicnt  etiam  lens  a  lente  et  a  Uvde, 
capitis  breviore  pedicnlo. 

(The  note  in  Servius  seems  corrupt.  Ribbeck  thinks  frondis  stands 
f or  fronds.) 

P.  126  :  indulgitate  pro  indulgentia.  Sisenna  Historiarnm  lib.  III. 
"  Bassns  adsiduitate,  indulgitate  victus." 

Phihirgyrins  G.  2.  845,  et  nove  indulgentia  dixit.  Veteres  enim 
indulgitatem  dicebant,  nt  Caelius  in  VII  "  consuetudine  nxoris,  indnlgi- 
tate  liberum." 

P.  134,  latrocinari,  militare  mercede.  Plautus  Comicularia  "  [qn 
regi]  latrocinatns  annos  decem  [Demetrio]  Mercede  "  .  .  .  in  Tiberio 
"  qui  apud  regem  in  latrocinio  fnisti,  mercedem  acceptitasti."  Ennins 
"  fortunasque  suas  coepere  latrones  Inter  se  memorare." 

Servius,  A.  12.  7,  latronis  .  .  .  modo  venatorls,  et  est  Graecnm,  nan 
Aarpcvetv  dicnnt  obseqni.  .  .  .  Varro  tamen  dicit  hoc  nomen  poss 
habere  etiam  Latinam  etymologiam,  nt  latrones  dicti  sint  qnas 
laterones,  quod  circa  latera  regum  sunt.  .  .  Una  tamen  signiflcatic 
licet  in  diversa  etjmologia.  Plautns  in  Pyrgopolinice  aperte  ostondi 
quid  sint  latrones,  dicens  "rex  Seleucus  misit  ad  condncendc 
latrones,"  &c. 

Comparing  this  note  with  that  in  Festus,  p.  118,  latrones  eos  antiqt 
dicebant  qui  conducti  mih'tabant,  Awo  rrjq  Xarpeia^,  at  nnnc   viarui 
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obsessores  diciintar,  qaia  a  latere  adoriiintar,  sive  qaod  latenter 
insidiant,  we  might  be  disposed  to  infer  that  in  the  notes  of 
Nonins  and  Servias  we  have  the  fragments  of  an  original  gloss  of 
Verrias  Flaccas.     Compare  also  Varro,  L.  L.  7. 52. 

Nonius  p.  180  has  a  note  on  transemuty  which  he  ezplains  as 
=  fenestra,  and  illastrates  bj  qaotations  f rom  Cicero  and  Sallnst. 

Servias,  A.  5.  488,  explains  transerma  as  =  traiectus  funis,  qaoting 
ihe  same  passage  from  Sallast  as  Nonins,  'Hransenna  demissam 
Victoriae  simalacram  cam  machinato  strepita  tonitraam  coronam 
capiti  imponebat." 

P.  184,  visctis  positam  pro  viscere.  Lacretias  lib.  I.  "visceribas 
viscas  gigni,  sangnenqae  creari."  [Pro  visco?]  Vergilias  Georgi- 
coram  lib.  I.  "  Tam  laqaeis  captare  feras  et  fallere  visco  Inventnm." 
Id  est,  tacta  visci.  Lacilias  Satararam  lib.  XIV.  "  Idne  aegri  est 
magis,  an  qaod  pane  et  viscere  aprino?  Qaod  viscas  dederat,  ta  qaidem 
hoc  in  viscera  largi." 

In  this  note  Nonias  has  evidently,  whether  by  his  own  faalt  or  no, 
conf  ased  and  misrepresented  his  aathorities.  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  original  intention  of  the  note  bj  a  comparison  of  Servias  G.  1. 
139,  fallere  viscOy  ad  aacapiam.  Item  ad  venationem,  et  magnos 
canibus  circumdare  saltus.  Male  antem  de  aacapio  qaidam  respaant, 
totam  referentes  ad  venationem,  et  dicunt /oZZere  visco  pro  visceratione 
positnm.  Constat  enim  laparios  carnibas  tinctis  veneno  lapos  necare  ; 
qaod  ideo  non  procedit,  qaia  hoc  viscum  huiua  visci  facit,  sicat  temp^ 
lum  templi.  IJnde  est  fallere  visco.  Viscus  vero,  id  est  caro,  visceris 
f acit,  at  pecus  pecoris,  Lacretias,  '*  permixtas  viscere  sangais."  Item 
ipse  "viscas  gigni  sangaenqne  crearL" 

Here  Servins  appears  to  have  preserved  the  real  sense  of  the  note 
which  is  80  blarred  and  corrnpted  in  Nonias.  Nonins  has  a  qaotation 
from  Lacilias  which  is  wanting  in  Servias,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Servins  has  one  from  Lncretias  which  is  wanting  in  Nonias,  and  both 
bave  the  line  Lacr.  1.  837  in  common.  Part  of  the  note  recars  in 
Serv.  A.  1.  211 :  viscera  nudant,  ViaceraiLon  tantam  intestina  dicimns, 
sed  qaicqaid  sab  corio  est,  nt  '*  in  Albano  Latinis  visceratio  dabatnr," 
id  est  caro.  Est  aatem  nominativns  hoc  viacus  huius  viscerisj  nt 
Lacretias  **  viscas  gigni  sangnenqae  creari." 

The  qaotation  from  Lacretias  (1.  887)  recars  in  Nonias'  note  on 
sanguis  p.  224  (comp.  Priscian  1,  p.  250),  whioh,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  reason  to  sappose  came  f  rom  Probas.  Is  it  then  possible  that  the 
discossion  on  viscus  is  also  f  rom  Probas  ? 
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P.  194,  buho  generis  f emimni.  Vergiliua  Aeneidos  lib.  IV.  "  solaque 
culminibus  f erali  carmine  bubo."  Genere  masculino.  Asellio  Historiarum 
lib.  I.  "  et  quod  bubo  in  columna  aedis  lovis  sedens  conspectus  est." 

Serv.  A.  4.  462,  sola  contra  genus  posuit.  Lucanus  '*  et  laetae 
iurantur  aves  bubone  sinistro."  Item  Ovidius  "  infandus  bubo."  Et 
boc  est  in  usu,  sed  Vergilius  mutavit,  referens  ad  avem. 

Comp.  Priscian  1,  p.  206.     Is  the  note  f rom  Caper  or  Probus  ? 

P.  196 — 7,  clunes  feminino.  Horatius,  "  qnod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve 
quod  caput,  ardua  cervix."  Masculino,  Plautus  Agroico,  **quam  si 
lupuB,  ab  armis  valeo,  clunes  defectos  gero." 

The  source  of  this  note  is  ultimately  Verrius  Flaccns ;  Festus,  p.  61, 
eltmes  masculino:  Plantus  "quasi  lupus,  ab  armis  yaleo,  clunes  defectos 
gero."  But  it  must  have  been  recast  and  augmented  bj  later  scholars 
before  it  was  used  by  Servins  (A  2.  554),  clunis  luvenalis  bene  dixit, 
'*  tremulo  descendant  clune  puellae,"  Horatius  male  '*  quod  pulchrae 
clunes."  Priscian  1,  p.  160,  illustrates  by  the  same  line  from  Horace 
and  one  (the  same  ?)  from  Juvenal :  Charisius,  p.  101,  by  the  same 
Horace,  and  passages  from  Scaevola  and  Laberius.  The  gloss  in  its 
final  form  as  given  by  Servius  would  seem  to  be  later  than  Probus, 
nnless  indeed  it  is  possible  that  he  could  have  quoted  f  rom  Juvenal. 

P.  8D0,  calor  generis  masculini.  Vergilius  Greorgicorum  lib.  II. 
"  Si  non  tanta  quies  iret  caelumque  caloremque  Inter."  Neutri : 
Plautus  Mercatore,  "  neque  calor  neque  frigus  metuo." 

Philargyrius,  G.  2.  344  (frigusque  caloremque  Inter)  :  fnit  antem 
prior  lectio  frigusqvs  calorque  :  ut  Plautus  "  neque  frigus  neque  calor 
motuo  neque  ventum  neque  grandinem." 

P.  202,  crocum  generis  neutri.  Sallustius  Historiarum  lib.  II.  "  iter 
vertit  ad  Corycum,  nrbem  inclutam  pastibus  atque  nemore  in  qno 
crocum  gignitur." 

Masculini:  Vergilius  Oeorgicorum  lib.  IV.  "  et  glaucas  salices, 
casiamque  crocumque  rubentem." 

Servius,  C  4.  182,  Sallustius  in  historiis  ait  "in  quo  crocnm 
gignitur,"  genere  neutro  secundum  artem  usus. 

P.  209,  insomnium  generis  neutri.  Feminini;  Caecilius  Plocio, 
"  consequitur  comes  insomnia." 

Charis.  p.  101  quotes  Pacnvius  in  support  of  the  feminine  form,  and 
Virgil  A  4.  9:  Servius  on  this  passage  says,  sciendum  .  .  quia  si  terret 
{insomnid)  dixerimus,  antiqua  erit  elocutio.  Insomnia  enim,  licet  et 
Pacuvius  et  Ennius  frequenter  dixerint,  Pliniua  tamen  exclusit  et  du 
usu  removit. 

P.  225,  scrohes  feminino  genere.     Masculino,  Plautus  Amphitrnone, 
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**  ibi  scrobea  fodito  sezagenos  in  dies."  Idem  Aolularia,  "  ego  eSodie- 
bam  denos  in  dies  scrobes." 

Piiscian  1.  p.  168  quotes  the  same  passages  from  Plautus :  Servius 
on  G.  2.  50  sajB,  nos  scrobes  genere  dicimus  masculino,  licet  Lucanus 
dizerit  contra  artem  extgua  posuit  scrohe.  And  on  G.  2.  288,  scrohea 
znasculini  sunt  generis.  Nam  Cicero  in  Oeconomicis  sic  dicit :  et 
Plautus  ait  sexagenos  in  dies  scrohes.  Minor  autem  est  Lucani  et  Gracchi 
auctoritas.  Nam  Lucanus  ait  exigua  posuit  scrohe,  Gracchus,  aibunde 
fosMa  scrohis  est:  quod  ezemplum  in  Terentiano  est.  This  Gracchua 
maj  be  the  tragedian  of  the  Augustan  age.  Here  the  fuUest  form 
of  the  note  seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  Terentianus  Maurus. 

Nonius  p.  230  sajs  that  vulgus  has  two  genders,  neuter  and  masc; 
the  latter  usage  he  illustrates  from  Accius  and  Yarro,  and  also  irom 
Yirg.  A.  2.  98,  "spargere  yoces  In  vulgum  ambiguas." 

So  Servius,  A.  I.  149,  vulgus  et  masculini  generis  et  neutri  lectum 
est :  generis  neutri  hoc  loco,  alibi  masculini,  ut  *'  in  yulgum  ambiguas." 
Charis.  p.  74  quotes  the  same  passage  f  rom  Yirg. 

P.  231,  V^res  generis  masculini.  Yergilius  "sparsi  rorabant 
sanguine  vepres."  Feminini  .  .  .  Lucretius  lib.  lY.  *'nam  saepe 
yidemus  Illorum  spoliis  vepres  yolitantibus  auctas." 

Philargjrius,  G.  3. 444,  vepres  in  masculino  genere.  At  Lucretius  in 
feminino  "  Illorum  spoliis,"  &g, 

P.  231,  Vadum  generis  neutri.  Yergilius  Aeneidos  I.  "  in  vada  caeca 
tulit."  Masculini ;  Sallustius  Historiarum  lib.  I.  '*  et  mox  Fufidius 
adveniens  cum  legionibus,  postquam  cautes  asperas,  haud  facilem 
pugnantibus  vadum,  cuncta  hosti  quam  suis  opportuniora  videt." 

Servius,  A.  1.  112  (Dan.),  quotes  vadus  from  Yarro  de  ora  maritima 
lib.  L     Comp.  Prisc.  1.  p.  264. 

NONIUS,  BOOK  lY. 

Coming  now  to  the  fourth  book  of  Nonius,  which  is  lezicographical 
(De  Yaria  Significatione  Yerborum),  I  have  noticed  the  foUowing 
important  coincidences  between  his  notes  and  those  of  the  commen- 
tators  on  Yirgil : 

P.  245,  aura  splendor.  Yergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  YL  **  discolor  unde 
auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit." 

Servius,  A.  6.  204,  aura  auri,  splendor  auri.  Horatius,  '*  tua  ne 
retardet  Aura  maritos,''  i.e.  splendor. 

P.  257,  componere  finire.  Yerg^lius  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  ''ante  diem 
clauflo  componet  Yesper  Oljmpo."  £t  in  Bucolicis,  "non  nos- 
trum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites."  Oomponere  reficere,  re- 
creare  .  .  .  Yergiliua  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  ^'  nunc  placida  compostus  pace 
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qniescit.''  Oomponere  disponere,  constituere :  Vergilins  Aeneidoa 
lib.  III.  "quam  tnta  possis  arbem  componere  terra.*'  M.  Tallias  de 
Officiis  .  .  .  Componere  rursus  significat  comparare.  Accius  .  .  . 
Lucilius  .  .  .  SallustiuB  .  .  .  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  IV.  "non 
aliter,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis  "...  Componere  coniungere. 
Vergilius  lib.  VIII.  '*componens  manibusque  manus  atque  oribus  ora." 
Lucilius  •  .  •  Sallustius. 

Servius,  A.  I.  374,  componet  finiet,  ut  '*  oblato  gaudens  componi 
foedere  bellum."  The  Gassel  MS.  adds,  et  **  non  nostrum  inter  vos 
tantas  componere  lites."  Alibi  pro  dtsponere,  ut  **nec  componere 
opes  norant,"  aHbi  pro  coniungere,  ut  "  componens  manibusque  manus," 
alibi  pro  comparare,  ut  "  sic  paryis  componere  magna  solebam,''  alibi 
pro  fimdare,  ut  "  placida  compostus  pace." 

P.  261,  circumferre  lustrare.  Plautus  in  Ampbitruone,  "  quin  tu 
istano  inbe  Pro  cerrita  circumferri." 

Seryius,  A.  6.  229,  circumtuLit^  purgavit.  Antiquum  verbum  est; 
Plautus :  '*  pro  larvato  te  circumf eram."  Nam  lustratio  a  circumlatione 
dicta  est  vel  taedae  vel  sulpuris.  luvenalis,  "  si  qua  darentur  Sulpura 
cum  taedifl." 

P.  261,  conjidentia  .  .  •  temeritas,  audacia.  Lucilius  .  •  .  Turpilius 
.  .  .  Acoius  •  •  .  Af ranius  .  .  .  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  IV.  "  Nam 
quis  te,  iuvenum  confidentissime,  nostras  lussit  adire  domos  ?  "  Teren- 
lius  in  Andria  "  nescio  qui  senex  yenit  modo  .  .  .  confidens,  catus." 

Pbilargyrius,  G.  4. 445,  confidentissime  pro  audacissim^.  Gonjidentiam 
enim  yeteres  pro  impndenti  audacia  dicebant,  ut  Terentius  (Andr. 
6.  3.  6)  "  0  ingentem  oonfidentiam." 

P.  266,  capessere,  recipere  (capessere  m,  se  recipere?).  Plautus  in 
Ampbitruone,  "nuno  pergam  eri  imperium  exsequier,  et  me  domum 
capessere." 

Servius  (Daniel),  A  4.  346,  quidam  capesaere  pro  ire  accipiunt,  ut 
Titinius  "  Lucius  domum  se  capessit." 

'NoniiiBy"p*  277,  damnare  et  condemnare  pro  liherare  positum  est : 
Titinius  .  .  .  Vergilius  lib.  XIL  "  quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat 
pondere  letum."  Turpilias  .  .  .  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis  "  damnabis  tu 
quoque  votis."     Sisenna. 

Servius,  A  12.  727,  damnet,  liberet,  ut  "  damnabis  tu  quoque  votis." 
P.  278,  da^  dic.       Vergilius  in  Bucolicis,  "  Sed  tamen  iste  deus 
qui  sit,   da,   Titjre,  nobis."      Etiam  lib.  VT.  "tuque  O  sanctissima 
vates,  Praescia  venturi,  da,  non  indebita  posco." 

Servius,  A.  1. 676,  a^cipe  audi,  ut  contra  da  dic ;  ut  "  da,  non  indebita 
posco  "  et  "  da,  Tityre,  nobis."  Gomp.  Serv.  (Dan.)  on  A  3.  85,  Serv. 
on  A  6.  66y  B.  1. 19. 

P.  298,  explere^  minuere.  VergilioB  lib.  VI.  "discedam,  explebo 
numerum,  reddarque  tenebris." 
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Servins,  A.  6.  545,  explebo  est  minuam,  Nam  ait  Ennias  "  nayibas 
ezplebant  sese,  terrasqae  replebant.''  Qnam  Gaper  secatas  cam  de 
praepositione  ex  tractaret,  hoc  exemplnm  posait.  Did  Nonins  then 
take  his  example  f  rom  Caper,  or  f  rom  some  older  sonrce  ? 

P.  307,  fatiscere  est  aperiri. 

Seryias,  A  1.  123,  fcUiscunt^  abandanter  aperinntar ;  fatim  enim 
ahundanter  dicimns  (ande  et  adfatini)^  hiscere  antem  aperiri. 

P.  307,  ferus  iteram  eqaas.  Vergilias  Aeneidos  lib.  11.  "inqne  feri 
carram  compagibas  alvam  Gontorsit."  Accias  Medea,  "perite  in 
stabalis  frenos  immittens  feris."  Ferus  iternm  significat  cervum, 
Vergilins  lib.  VII.  *'  pectebatqae  feram,  paroqae  in  fonte  laTabat." 

The  Verona  scholia  on  A  7. 489  qnote  a  note  of  Velias  Longas  which 
(thongh  the  text  is  now  matilated)  it  is  eyident  mast  have  bome  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  Nonins,  qaoting  as  it  does  A  2.  51 
"  inqne  feri  cnrvam,"  &c. 

P.  311,  fetum  significat  plenum,  Vergilins  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  "  loca 
feta  farentibas  aastris."  Et  lib.  11.  "scandit  fatalis  machina 
maros,  Feta  armis."  Varro  yvwtfi  o-caurov  .  .  .  Fetum^  onere  levatnm. 
Vergilias  lib.  VIII.  "fecerat  et  viridi  fetam  Mayortis  in  antro  Pro- 
cnbaisse  lapam."  Et  Georgicoram  lib.  III.  "neo  tibi  fetae  More 
patrnm  nivea  implebant  malgaria  yaccae." 

Servias,  A.  1. 51,  loca  feta^  nnnc  plena,  nt  alio  loco  feta  armis,  Scien- 
dam  est  aatem  fetam  dici  et  gravidam  eipartu  Ivbtratam^  at  "fecerat  et 
viridi  fetam  Mavortis  in  antro  Procnbaisse  lapam,"  &c. 

P.  317,  hahere,  satis  esse  (captns  esse?  Qaicherat  con j.  fatiscere). 
Vergilins  lib.  XII.  "hoc  habet,  haeo  melior  magnis  data  victima  divis." 
Terentias  Andria  "  certe  captas  est,  habet." 

Servins,  on  A.  12.  296,  hoc  hahet,  id  est,  letaJi  percnssas  est  valnere. 
Terentins,  "  certe  captas  est,  habet." 

Nonias,  p.  319,  has  a  long  note  on  the  varioas  meanings  of  haurire. 
Haurire  significat  exhaurire  vel  implere  .  .  .  avare  sumsre  .  .  defatigare 
.  .  .  confodere  .  .  .  a^cipere  .  .  .  tenere.  For  the  sense  of  avare 
aumere  he  qnotes  Virg.  A  1.  738,  "ille  impiger  haasit  Spamantem 
pateram,"  for  that  of  confodere,  A 10. 314,  "  latas  haarit  apertam,"  for 
that  of  accipere  vel  audire,  A.  12.  25,  "haec  animo  haari,"  and  4. 359, 
"  vocemqae  his  aaribas  haasi." 

Comp.  Serv.  A.  1.  738,  hausit  modo  accepit,  nec  possamas  intellegere 
htbit,  cam  hoc  seqaatar,  "  et  pleno  se  prolait  auro."  Alibi  vidit,  at 
"  haasit  caelam  mentemqne  receptat,"  alibi  audivit,  nt  "  vocemqae  his 
aoribas  haasi,"  alibi  vulnerat,  at  "  latas  haarit  apertam."  Et  malta 
alia  pro  loco  significat.  On  A.  4. 359,  Serv.  (Dan.)  sajs,  haurit  enim  pro 
percipit  ponebant  veteres,  et  ideo  qaa  potissimam  parte  sensns  percipiant 
adiongant,   at  "simal  hoc  animo  hanri,"  et  "haariat  hanc  ocnlis 
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ignem.*'  Probas  enim  ait  *'  nemo  hanrit  yocem."  Is  the  whole  com- 
ment  f  rom  a  note  of  Probns  ? 

P.  328,  interprea  auctor.  Vergilins  Aeneidos  IV.  "  tnque  haram 
interpres  cnrarum  et  conscia  Inno." 

Servins,  A.  4.  608  (Dan.),  sane  interprea  qnid  sit  secnndnm  veteres 
ipse  ezposnit  dicendo  conscia :  veteres  enim  interpretem  conscium  et 
anctorem  dicebant.  Plantns  in  Milite  *^  qnae  mihi  condicio  no7a  et 
luculentior  offertnr  per  te  interpretem."  Idem  in  Gnrcnlione,  "quod 
te  praesente  hoc  egit  teqne  interprete." 

P.  832,  Legere  .  .  .  coUigere :  Titinins  .  .  .  Vergilins  lib.  X.  "  ex- 
tremaque  Lauso  Parcae  fila  legnnt,"  et  lib.  V.  "fractosque  legunt 
in  gnrgite  remos  " — ^with  other  instances. 

Servins,  A.  5.  209,  legunt :  alu praeteretmt,  sed  melins  legunt,  id  est 
colligunt,  A.  10.  815,  JUa  legwnt  .  .  .  legunt  colligtmt  est,  aut  trau' 
setmt,  nt  '*  Litoraqne  Epiri  legimns." 

Nonins,  ih. :  legere  praeterire  Vergilio  anctore  dicimns,  Aeneidog 
lib.  m.  "litoraqne  Epiri  legimns."  See  Servius,  A.  5.  209,  quoted 
above,  and  8. 127. 

Nonius,  ib.  :  legere  est  navigare,  praestringere.  Vergilius  Aeneidoi 
lib.  II.  "  pars  cetera  pontum  Pone  legit." 

Servius,  A.  3. 127,  legimus  praeterimus,  nt  "  Ktoraqne  Epiri  legimns.* 
Tractus  antem  sermo  a  nantis,  quod  furem  legendo,  id  est  coUigendo 
aspera  loca  praeterennt.     Comp.  Serv.  G.  2.  44. 

Nonius,  ib. :  legere  subripere  significat,  nnde  et  sacrilegium  dicitui 
id  est  de  sacro  fnrtum.  Vergilins  in  Bncolicis  "Nam  qnae  subleg 
tacitus  tibi  carmina  nuper."  Nonius  illustratesfurtherfrom  Turpilius 
Lucilins,  and  Plautus  (Anlularia). 

Servius,  A.  10.  79,  legere,  f urari,  nnde  et  sacrUegi  dicuntnr  qni  sacr 
legunt,  id  est  furantnr.  Alibi  "vel  quae  sublegi  tacitus  tibi  carmin 
nuper."    Gomp.  Serv.  on  E.  9.  21. 

P.  339,  longe  est  valde.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  V.  "  ante  onmc 
stnpet  ipse  Dares  longeque  recusat."  Hlnstrated  f urther  from  Cicer< 
Lncilins,  Sisenna,  and  Terence. 

Servius,  A.  1. 13,  illustrates  the  same  meaning  f rom  Sallust,"  longe  ali 
mihi  mens  est,  patres  conscripti  " :  comp.  Serv.  A.  2.  711,  5.  406. 

P.  340,  lastum  pingue.  Vergilius  Qeorgicorum  lib.  II.  "  glanc 
snes  laeti  redeunt."  Serv.  A.  8.  220,  laeta  pinguia:  so  Q.  1.  7' 
laetum  pecus,  id  est  pingue. 

Nonius,  p.  345,  treats  merere  and  m^aerere  nnder  the  same  artich 
msret  militat  .  •  .  maeret  rursus  dolet. 

Servius,  A.  4.  82,  m^aeret  si  diphthongnm  habeat,  nt  hoo  loco,  trist 
eat  significat :  aliter  militat  significat. 

P.  857 — 8,  olim  trinam  habet  significationem  tempomm.       Pra 
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teriti ;  '*  meoa  olim  si  fistnla  dicat  amorea."  Olim  temporis  f ntnri. 
Vergilins  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  "hnnc  tn  olim  apoliis  Orientis  onnstnm 
Accipies  secnra."     Lncilina  .  .  Tnrpilins  .  .  Afranins. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Nonins,  after  promising  togive  instances  of 
three  meanings,  gives  instances  only  of  two.  Bnt  the  note,  or  the 
sketch  of  it,  is  completely  givon  by  Serv.  A.  1. 20,  olim  qnandoqne.  Et 
tria  tempora  significat :  praeteritnm,  nt  *'  olim  arbos,  nnnc  artificis 
manns  aere  decoro  Inclnsit  patribnsqne  dedit  gestare  Latinis  '* : 
praesens,  nt  "tnmidis  qnod  flnctibns  olim  Tnnditnr":  fntnrnm,  nt 
**  nnnc,  olim,  qnocnmqne  dabnnt  se  tempore  vires." 

P.  363,  prodere  .  .  .  differre,  vel  exclndere.  Verg^lins  Aeneidos 
lib.  I.  .  .  .  "  nnins  ob  iram  Prodimnr,  atqne  Italis  longe  disinngimnr 
OTis."     Lncilins  •  .  .  Terentins. 

Servins,  A.  1.  262,  prodimur :  mnlta  qnidemhic  sermo  significat,  sed 
modo  porro  damur,  scilicet  ab  Italia.  The  gloss  may  have  come  f  rom 
Verrins  Flaccns :  Fest.  p.  229  prodit,  memoriae  porro  dat :  et  fallit : 
item  ez  interiore  loco  procedit :  item  perdit,  nt  Ennins,  &c, 

P.  368,  pemix  significat  celer.  Vergilins  Georgioomm  lib.  III. 
''talis  et  ipse  inbam  cervice  effndit  eqnina  Goningis  adventn  pemiz 
Satnmns."  Lncilins  lib.  XXVII.  '*  f nimns  pernices,  aeternnm  id  nobis 
sperantes  fore."  PemiXy  perseveratu,  Vergilins  Georgicomm  lib.  III. 
"  et  inter  Dnra  iacet  pemix  instrato  saxa  cnbili." 

Servins,  A.  11.  718,  pemicihus  .  .  .  modo  velocibns;  alias  persever- 
OfUibus.  Nam  pemix  interdum  velox,  interdnm  perseverans  significat, 
nt  ipse  in  Georgicis  "et  inter  Dnra  iacet  pernix,"  &c.  Serv.  G.  3. 230, 
pemix,  modo  perseverans,  Pemix  antem  perseverans  a  pemitendo 
tractnm  est.  Horatins,  *'  pemicis  nxor  Apnli."  Philarg.  ih.  pemix  : 
legitnr  et  pemox  ;  sed  pemix  melins,  id  est  pertinax. 

P.  370,  parcere  servare.  Vergilins  lib.  X.  "argenti  atqne  anri 
memoras  qnae  mnlta  talenta  Gnatis  parce  tnis."  Lncilins  lib.  XXVII. 
"  parcant  illi  mage  cni  possint,  cni  fidem  esse  ezistimant." 

Servins,  A.  10.  532  (comp.  £.  3.  94),  parce  antem  est  secnndnm 
antiqnos  serva,  nt  apnd  Lncilinm  et  Enninm  invenitnr. 

P.  374,  poacere  provocare.  Vergilins  lib.  VIII.  '*aut  acrem  dnbites 
in  proelia  poscere  Tnrnnm."  M.  Tnllins  primo  secnndae  actionis 
in  Verrem:  "  poecnnt  maioribns  pocnlis." 

Servins,  A.  8.  614,  poscere  provocare.  Cicero,  "  poscnnt  maioribns 
pocolis,"  id  est  provocant. 

P.  377,  protinus,  valde.  Vergilins  in  Bncolicis,  "  en  ipse  capellas 
Protenns  aeger  ago,"  nt  sit  animo  et  corpore  valde  aeger:  ant  si 
aiind  ennntiat,  refertnr  ad  illud  (i.e.  the  meaning  longe,  porro  given 
juBt  before)  nt  sit,  longe,  porro  ago.  At  ipsnm  tenua^  licet,  nt  prae- 
positionem  acceperit,  ita  significatione  varietnr,  tamen  maxime  finem 
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terminnmqne  designat.      Then  hactentis,  laterum  tenus^  capulo^  crunm 
puhe  tenus  are  qnoted  from  Virgil. 

Above  p.  375  Nonina  has  remarked,  jpro^intw  nbicnmqne  lectnm  es 
contra  nsnm  intellectns  commnnis  qno  statim  significare  creditui 
positnm  invenitnr  nt  siiprotmus  (^protenus  ?)porro,  ac  sine  intermissione 
continuo :  qnod  innctnm  tenus  eins  significantiam  confirmat  adverbii 
Vergilins  namqne,  in  qnocnmqne  loco  protenua  posnit,  snb  hoc  sensi 
intellegendam  reliqnit. 

Servins,  E.  1.  13,  protenMSy  porro  tenns,  id  est,  longe  a  finibns  .  . 
The  Seryins  of  Daniel  adds,  nam  protenus  per  e  adverbinm  loci,  pe 
iprotinus  adyerbinm  temporis  id  eatstatim. 

With  the  note  explaining  tenv^  as  =fini8  comp.  Inlins  Modestns  a^ 
Philarg.  G.  3.  53,  Modestns  tenus  pro  fine  accipit :  Verrins  Flaccu 
(Fest.  p.  367)  tenus  significat  finem,  nt  cnm  dicimns  hactenus :  Ser^ 
A.  6.  62,  KactenuSy  hncnsqne,  id  est,  hic  sit  finis.  Nam  tenus  propri 
est  extrema  pars  arcas,  nt  Plantas  ostendit. 

P.  378,  restare  dicitnr  snperesse :  Terentins  .  .  .  M.  Tnllins  .  . 
Vergilins  .  .  .  Aeneidos  lib.  IV.  "  hospes,  Hoc  solnm  nomen  qnoniai 
de  coninge  restat."  Beatare  resistere.  M.  Tallins  de  Finibns  bonorai 
et  malornm,  "  nnllam  qnaerentes  volnptatem  Stoici  restant." 

Servius,  A.  4.  324,  restat,  hoc  est  superest.  Alii  restam^t  intellegnr 
resistity  id  est,  contrarinm  tibi  est. 

Nonins,  p.  391,  has  a  note  on  starCf  to  which  he  assigns  the  follov 
ing  meanings : 

Consistere :  Vergilias  Georgicomm  lib.  III.  "  stare  loco  nescit : 
Plantns. 

Horrere :  Titinins,  Gaecilias,  Lncilins. 

lErigiy  prominere,     Lncilins. 

Fidem  habere.     Cicero. 

Valere  et  constare,  fixum  esse.  Varro  :  Vergilins  lib.  X.  "  stat  st 
cniqne  dies,"  II.  "  stat  casns  renovare  omnes." 

Plenum  esse.  Vergilins  in  Bncolicis  "stant  et  iuniperi  et  castane^ 
hirsntae  " :  Aeneidos  lib.  XII.  "  iam  pnlvere  caelnm  Stare  vident." 

Esse.    Varro. 

Servins,  A.  1.  646,  stat,  modo  est  [nt  "  Graio  stant  nomine  dictaG 
Dan.].  Alias  horret,  nt  "stant  Inmina  flamma,"  et  "  stabat  acu 
silex :  "  iiem  plenum  est,  nt  "iam  pnlvere  caelnm  Stare  vident "  :  ite 
positum  est,  nt  "  stant  Manibus  arae  :  "  item  placet,  nt  "  stat  conf  er 
mannm  Aeneae  "  et  "  stat  casns  reaovare  omnes."  Comp.  also  Sei 
E.  7.  53,  A.  12.  408  (Dan.),  2.  750. 

P.  398,  supplicium  .  .  .  supplicatio.  Sallnstins  in  Catilinae  bel 
"  in  suppliciis  deorum  magnifici."     Accins  .  .  .  Af  ranins. 

Servius,  A.  1.  632,  svpplicia  dicnntnr  snpplicationes,  qnae  sunt 
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bonis     snpplicia     passoram.        Sallastins,     ''in     snppliciis    deornm 
magnificL" 

Nonius,  p.  400 — 1,  assigns  tlie  foUowing  meanings  to  suhigere : 
Acuere:  Vergilins  lib.  VII.  "  snbignntqneHn  cote  secnres.'* 
JSxercere^  mollire :  Cicero,  Virgil,  Lncilins,  &c. 
Superare :  Virgil,  Sisenna. 

Cogere:  Vergilins  .  .  .  lib.  VI.  "snbigitqne  f ateri :  "  Lncilins, 
Flantns. 

Seryins,  A.  6.  302  :  suhigit .  .  .  et  acuit  significat,  nt  '*  snbignntqne  in 
cote  secures,"  et  compellit,  nt  **  snbigitqne  fateri." 

The  note  may  nltimately  come  from  Verrins  Flaccns :  Fest.  p.  309, 
suhactus  modo  significat  mollitus,  modo  victuSy  modo  compulsus,  modo 
coactus, 

P.  403,  secare  seqni:  nnde  et  sectatores  bonomm  sectores  dicti 
snnt.  Vergilins  lib.  X.  '*  qnaecnnqne  est  fortnna  hodie,  qnam  qnisqne 
secat  spem." 

Serv.  A.  10.  107  :  secat,  seqnitnr,  tenet,  habet,  nt  **  llle  viam  secat 
ad  naves."  IJnde  et  secta^s  dicimns  habitns  animomm  et  institata 
philosophiae  circa  dlsciplinam.     Gomp.  Serv.  A.  6.  900. 

P.  404,  squalidum,  sicut  plernmqne,  dicitur  sordidum.  Vergilins 
in  Aeneidos  lib.  II.  "  sqnalentem  barbam  et  concretos  sangnine  crines." 
Squalidum,  fnlgens.  Vergilius  lib.  X.  "per  tnnicam  squalentem 
anro  latns  hanrit  apertum." 

Servins,  A.  2.  277  (Dan.),  sqtLalentem  modo  sordidum,  alibi  lucentem : 
"per  tunicam  squalentem  auro,"  a  squamis.  From  Gellius  2.  6  it 
seems  that  "  tnnicam  sqnalentem  auro  "  was  an  expression  blamed  bj 
Comutns.  G^llins  defends  it  as  f ollows,  1.  c.  §  20  foU. :  "  Id  autem 
significat  copiam  densitatemqne  anri  in  sqnamamm  speciem  intexti. 
Squalere  enim  dictnm  a  squamamm  crebritate  asperitateqne,  quae  in 
serpentinm  pisciumve  coriis  visuntnr.  Quam  rem  et  alii  et  hic  quidem 
poeta  locis  aliquot  demonstrat.  '*  Quem  pellis,"  inquit,  "  ahenis  In 
plnftiam  sqnamis  auro  conserta  tegebat,"  et  alio  loco,  "lamqne  adeo 
mtilum  thoraca  indntus  ahenis  Horrebat  squamis."  Accius  in  Pelopidis 
ita  scribit :  "  eius  serpentis  sqnamae  squalido  auro'  et  purpura  Per-* 
textae."  Quicquid  igitnr  nimis  incnlcatum  obsitumque  aliqua  re  erat, 
nt  incuteret  visentibus  facie  nova  horrorem,  id  sqvralere  dicebatur.  Sic 
in  corporibus  incultis  squamosisque  alta  congeries  sordium  squalor 
appellabatnr,  &c, 

The  explanation  of  the  word  given  by  Gellins  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Nonins  and  Servius.  That  of  G^Uius  may  have  been 
based  on  a  note  of  Verrins  Flaccns  :  Fest.  p.  328,  squalidum  incnltum 
et  sordidnm,  qnod  proxime  similitndinem  habet  squamae  piscinm  sic 
appellatum. 
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P.  416,  vanum  est  mendax.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  I.  **  ni  fruatra 
aagnriam  vani  docaere  parentes."  Nonias  ilinstrates  fartber  from 
Sallast  and  Clcero. 

Servias,  A.  1.  392  (Dan.),  qaidam  vani  mendaces  tradnnt.  Sallustins 
in  lugurtha,  **  nam  ego  qnidem  vellem  et  haec  quae  scribo  et  illa  quae 
antea  in  senatu  questns  sum  vana  forent  potius,  quam  miseria  mes 
fidem  verbis  faceret."  Terentius  in  Phormione,  ubi  adulescens  ienoneui 
mendacii  arguit,  "  Non  te  pudet  vanitatis  "  ? 

Gellius  18.  4a  illustrates  the  same  sense  of  vanus  from  anothei 
passage  of  Sallust,  quoted  neither  bj  Nonius  nor  Servius.  For  thc 
etymology  of  vanus  he  refers  to  Nigidius  Figulus. 

P.  420,  verrere  est  trahere.  Vergilius  lib.  I.  "  quippe  ferant  rapid 
secum,  verrantque  per  auras." 

Servius,  A.  1.  59,  verrere  est  trahere,  a  rete,  quod  verriculum  dicitur 
1.  478,  versa  tracta,  ut  Plautus  '*  inveniam  omniaversa,  sparsa."  Veni 
autem  ab  eo  quod  est  verror.     So  Isidore  19.  5.  3. 

P.  421,  cupido  et  am/yr  idem  significare  videntur.  Et  (at?)  es 
diversitas.  Gupido  enim  inconsideratae  est  necessitatis,  am^  iudicii 
Plautus  Bacchidibus :  "  Cupidon  tecum  saevit,  aune  amor  "  ?  Iden 
in  Curculione  discrevit,  et  vim  eiusdem  diversitatis  ezpressit,  dicens 
"  quo  Venus  Cupidoque  imperat,  suadetque  Amor."  AfraniuB  ii 
Omine,  **amabit  sapiens,  cupient  eeteri." 

Servius,  A.  4.  194  (Daniel),  has  the  same  note  and  the  same  quota 
tions :  but  the  verse  of  Af ranius  is  quoted  from  the  Nea^era  as  foUows 
'^  alius  est  amor,  alius  Cupido :  amant  sapientes,  cupient  ceteri." 

From  the  remaining  books  of  Nonius  I  quote  the  f oUowing  instances 

P.  439,  simulare  est  fingere  scire  quae  nescias,  diesimvlare  finger 
nescire  quae  scias.  Sallustius  in  Catilinae  bello,  "  cuius  libet  rei  simulato 
ac  dissimulator." 

Servius,  A.  1.  516,  dissimulamus  nota,  simulamus  ignota;  v 
Sallustius,  "  simulator  ac  dissimulator." 

P.  470,  dignavi  pro  dignatus  sum.  Accius  Meleagro :  "  remanc 
gloria  apud  me :  exuvias  dignavi  Atalantae  dare."  Pacuvins  Hei 
miona :  "  quom  neque  me  aspicere  aequaies  dignarent  meae." 

Servius,  A.  11.  169  (Dan.),  digner :  alii  dignemlegxmtj iuxta  vetere 
ab  eo  quod  est  digno.  Calvus  :  '*  hunc  tanto  munere  digna."  Pacnvii 
in  Hermiona :  '*  quom  neque  me  inspicere  aequales  dignarent."  Hii 
ipse  Vergilius,  **  coniugio  Anchisa  Veneris  dignate  superbo."  Com; 
Serv.  A.  3.  476. 

P.  481,  potior  illam  rem,  pro  illa  re  potior,  Terentius  Adelphi 
"ille  aiter  sine  labore  patria  potitur  commoda."  Servius,  A.  3.  27 
quotes  the  same  words  from  Terence  in  illustration  of  potior  with  tl 
accusative. 
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Nonins,  p.  487,  notices  the  doable  forms,  vapor  vapoa,  timor  timoa^ 
Idbor  lahoa,  color  eolo8f  illustrating  from  Lncretins,  Naevins,  Accins, 
and  Yarro.  Seryins,  A.  1.  253,  notices  tbat  Sallnst  alwajs  wrote 
lahos.  Oompare  Qnint.  1.  4.  13,  S'  arhos,  lahos^  vapos,  etiam  et  clamos 
aetatis  (nsitata  P)  f nernnt." 

P.  535,  lintresj  naves  flnminales.  Yergilins  Gborgicornm  lib.  I. 
"  cavat  arbore  lintres." 

Servins,  G.  1.  262,  lintrea,  flnviatiles  navicnlas. 

P.  487,  Argus  pro  Argivus,  Plantns  Ampbitrnone,  "  Ampbitmo 
natns  Argis  ex  Argo  patre."  [Bardanus  pro  J)ardam>iu8,^^  Yergilins 
Aeneidos  lib.  lY.  ^'banriat  bnno  ocnlis  ignem  crndeiis  at  alto  Dar- 
danns." 

Servins,  A.  4.  662  (Dan.).  Bardanus  pro  Da/rdanius.  Plaatns  "  Am- 
pbitmo  natns  Argis,"  &c. 

Tbere  are  similar  correspondences  between  Servins  and  Gellins,  of 
wbicli  tbe  f ollowing  maj  be  taken  as  a  speoimen : 

Gellins  2;  13.  1,  2 :  antiqni  oratores,  bistoriaeqne  ant  carminnm 
scriptores  etiam  nnnm  filinm  filiamve  liheros  mnltitndinis  nnmero 
appellamnt.     He.tben  ninstrates  from  Sempronins  Asellio. 

Servins,  A.  10.  532 :  lih&roa  etiam  nnnm  dicimns  filinm,  adeo  nt 
Terentins  etiam  JUiam  dizerit,  nt  in  Hecjra,  '*qni  illnm  dignnm 
decreverint,  snos  cai  liberos  committerent. 

PLAYIUS  CAPBR,  YBLIUS  LONGUS. 

Flavins  Caper  and  Yelins  Longns  belong  to  tbe  age  of  Trajan.  Of 
Caper,  wbo  is  known  onl j  as  a  grammarian,  not  as  a  commentator  on 
Yirgil,  verj  little  need  be  said  bere,  tbe  less  as  tbe  few  remarks  wbich 
are  qnoted  from  bim  bj  Servins  can  be  sbown  to  be,  in  all  probabilitj, 
borrowed  from  otber  sonrces.  Expleho  numerum,  in  Aen.  6.  545,  Caper 
took  to  mean  minuam  nvmerum :  an  explanation  wbicb,  as  we  bave 
seen  above,  is  given  bj  Nonins,  p.  298.  There  is,  bowever,  notbing  to 
show  tbat  Nonins  is  borrowing  from  Caper  bere.  And  tbe  same  maj 
be  said  of  Caper'6  remark  on  A.  9.  709,  tbat  the  nenter  form  clipeum 
and  not  tbe  masc.  clipeus  sbonld  be  read  there,  wbich  coincides  with 
Nonins,  p.  195.  Finallj  bis  observation  (Serv.  A.  10.  344,  788)  on  the 
forms  femur  and  femem,  maj  be  traced  to  Yerrins  Placcns  (Festns 
p.92). 

Besides  bis  elegant  treatise  on  orthographj,  which  bas  been  fortn- 
natelj  preserved,  and  a  work  de  wu  antiquae  lectionisjY elins  Longns  was 
ihe  antbor  of  a  commentarj  on  the  Aeneid  mentioned  bj  Cbarisins 
pp.  88, 175.     Of  this  work  several  notes  are  preserved  in  Macrobins 

*  Theee  wordB  are  obyioiuly  reqaiied. 
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and  the  Yerona  scholia,  and  mnch  probably  has  f  onnd  its  way  into  the 
commentary  of  Servius.  For  we  find  in  several  instances  that  where 
the  Verona  scholia  qnote  Longns  by  name,  the  same  note  is  given  in 
Servins  in  an  abridged  form  and  withont  any  mention  of  him :  a 
phenomenon  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
qnestion  of  the  sonrces  of  the  Servian  commentary,  whether  the  con- 
clusion  be  that  Servins  is  borrowing  from  Longus,  or  that  the  notes  of 
both  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  principal  notes  of  Longus 
preserved  by  the  Verona  scholia  are  : 

(a)  A.  3.  693  on  the  name  Plemmjrium,  which  he  (or  his  authori- 
ties)  derived  from  irX.rjfivpciv  "ideo  quod  undique  fluctibus  undisque 
adluatur."  This  or  a  similar  note  is  abridged  in  Servius  without 
acknowledgment. 

(h)  A.  3.  705  on  palmosa  SelinuSy  palmosa  being  ezplained  after 
Melissus  (?)  as  meaning  "  the  mother  of  many  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games." 

(c)  A  4.  149.  Longus  derived  segnis  from  aine  tgniy  and  explained 
it  as  —deformis^  which  again  he  took  as  coming  from  de  and  formus, 
hot :  and  so  Servius,  again  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source  of 
his  note.     So  Nonius,  p.  33. 

(^d)  A.  6.  488.  Longus  replied  to  a  carping  criticism  of  Cornutns 
on  this  line.  Again  Servius  gives  the  gist  of  this  note  without 
mention  of  his  authority. 

(e)  A.  7.  489  on  the  word  ferus  for  a  stag.  This  note  of  Longus 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  sources  as  that  of  Nonius  p.  307,  both 
quoting  A.  2.  52,  where  ferus  is  used  of  a  horse.  A^dn  Servius 
abridges  this  or  a  similar  note  without  acknowledgment. 

(f)  A.  10.  1.  Longus  here  had  a  yaluable  note  on  the  words  domus 
Olympi,  in  illustration  of  which  he  quoted  cenaculum  caeli  from  Ennius. 

(g)  A.  10.  551.  Longus  mentions  and  solves  a  difficulty  about 
Faunns:  how  could  he  be  mortal  if  born  of  a  nymph?  The  question 
is  also  raised  and  solved  by  Servius.  The  gist  of  both  notes  is  the 
same,  but  they  are  evidently  independent,  and  probably  derived  from 
a  common  source. 

(h)  A.  10.  557.  Longus  illustrated  the  local  adverb  istic  by  twc 
passages  from  the  Budens  of  Plautus. 

(t)  In  A.  10.  245  it  seems  that  Longus  read  spectahis  for  spectahit 
saying  that  the  word  venerit  should  be  supplied  after  crasiina  lux 
Macrobius  3.  6.  6  has  a  note  of  Longus  on  A.  3.  84,  which  is  alsc 
given,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  its  sonrce,  in  the  Gassel  addi< 
tions  to  Servius  on  the  passage. 
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•  URBANUS. 

I  am  not  conyinced  bj  Bibbeck's  argnment  (Prol.  p.  167)  from  the 
mention  of  IJrbanns  in  Servins*  note  on  A.  5.  517,  that  this  com- 
mentator  was  prior*in  time  to  Yelios  Longna.  Longns,  we  have  seen, 
madc  some  remarks  in  answer  to  a  criticism  of  Comntns  on  Yirgirs 
alleged  mistake  in  making  Aeneas  devote  to  death  a  pigeon,  the  bird 
of  Yenns :  and  it  seems  that  Urbanns  had  a  note  to  the  same  pnrpose. 
Bat  it  wonld  be  rash,  snrelj,  to  infer  from  this  that  Longns  was 
indcbted  to  Urbanns. 

On  two  gronnds  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  too  early  a  date  has 
been  assigned  to  Urbanns.  First,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
anj  mention  of  him  in  the  Yerona  scholia.  It  maj  be  answered  that 
the  Yerona  scholia  as  we  have  them  are  merelj  a  f ragment,  and  that 
we  cannot  theref ore  be  jnstified  in  argpa.ing  f  rom  their  silence.  Trne : 
jet  even  in  their  fragmentarj  condition  thej  preserve  qnotations 
from  a  great  nnmber  of  commentators,  Asper,  Gomntns,  Haterianns, 
Longns,  Nisns,  Probns,  Terentins  Scanrns,  Sulpicins  Apollinaris ;  and 
it  wonld  be  strange,  had  the  compiler  of  these  scholia  known  of  a 
commentarj  bj  Urbanns,  that  no  mention  of  it  shonld  have  snrviyed 
even  in  a  fragment  of  his  work. 

Secondlj,  the  absnrditj  of  the  notes  attribnted  to  Urbanns  seems  to 
me  to  stamp  them  as  belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Trajan  or 
the  Antonines.  To  take  a  single  instance  :  in  A.  4. 469,  "  Enmenidnm 
Telnti  demens  videt  agmina  Penthens,'*  IJrbanns  seems  to  have  taken 
*'  agmina  "  as  meaning  the  coils  of  the  Fnriea'  serpents.  It  is  easj  to 
imagine  how  Probns  wonld  have  dealt  with  snch  a  remark :  or  again 
with  that  on  A.  4.  624,  *' nnllns  amor  popnlis,  nec  foedera  snnto," 
where  Urbanns  observed  that  Yirgil  had  nsed  a  legal  word,  twntOf 
"  propter  odia  hereditaria." 

CAESELLIUS  YINDEX,  TERENTIUS  SOAURUS, 
SULPICIUS  APOLLINARIS. 

Caesellins  Yindex,  the  oompiler  of  a  lexicographical  work  in  fiftj 
books  entitled  Lectiones  antiquae^  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
is  qnoted  bj  Oellins,  2.  16.  5,  as  giving  a  sensible  ezplanation  of 
postuma  proles  in  the  sizth  Aeneid.  He  took  postunvus  to  mean  not 
*•  post  patris  mortem  natns,"  bnt  "  postremo  loco  natns,"  an  interpreta- 
tion  for  which  he  was  taken  to  task  bj  Snlpicins  Apollinaris.  It  is 
easj  to  conjectnre,  though  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  work  of  Caesellins  Yindex  maj  have  been  nsed  to  a  far  greater 

voL.  I.  g 
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extent  than  now  appears  bj  Nonins,  in  wbose  writingB,  as  we  haye 
seen,  a  great  deal  of  lexicographical  work  is  embedded. 

The  name  of  Terentins  Scanrns,  the  anthor  of  a  Latin  grammar  and 
a  controversial  treatise  against  Caesellins  Yindex,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mentaries  on  Piantns  and  Virgil,  brings  ns  into  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Gellius  calls  him  (11.  15.  3)  "divi  Hadriani  temporibns  grammaticns 
vel  nobilissimns."  His  grammatical  works  are  cited  bj  Qellins  and 
the  later  grammarians :  of  his  commentary  on  Virgil  so  little  is  expressly 
qnoted  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  its 
merits.  In  A.  3.  484,  **  nec  cedit  honori,"  Servius  tells  ns  that  Scaurus 
read  **  honore.*'  The  Verona  scholia  quote  a  note  of  his  on  Crete  4. 
146,  and  another  on  5.  95,  in  which  a  theory  is  advocated  that  snakes 
are  born  from  the  marrow  of  men:  a  notion  which  also  appears  in 
Servius'  note  on  the  passage. 

The  Carthaginian  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  the  master  of  Aulns  Grellius 
as  well  as  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  Pertinax,  paid  considerable 
attention  to  Virgil.  A  note  of  his  on  "  Silvius  Albanum  nomen,  tua 
postuma  proles,"  &c.,  in  which  he  controverted  the  opinion  of  Caesel- 
lius  Vindex,  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  2.  16.  8.  Gellius,  7.  16.  12,  sajs 
that  he  took  "praepetes  aves"  as  equivalent  to  Homer's  otwvoi 
TavuTTTcpvycs :  and  16.  6.  4  foU.  quotes  his  opinion  on  the  prefix  ve  in 
vemens,  vescua,  vestihulum,  As  far  as  vescus  is  concemed,  Sulpicins 
seems  merely  to  have  quoted  the  opinion  of  Verrius  Placcus  (see 
above  p.  lix.),  as  indeed  he  also  did  in  the  case  of  the  word  postumus 
(comp.  Festus,  p.  238). 

POLLIO. 

A  scholar  of  this  name  with  the  nome^i  Asinius  is  mentioned  by  Ser- 
vius  on  Aen.  2.  7  and  elsewhere  several  times.  The  remarks  attributed 
to  him  are  foolish  and  hardly  worth  quoting.  On  the  passage  jnst 
alluded  to,  for  instance,  he  seems  to  have  observed  that  "  duri  miles 
Ulixi "  was  meant  for  Achaemenides.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  celebrated  Asinius  PoUio  may  have  oriticised  Virgil,  but  that  snch 
notes  can  have  come  from  him,  or  from  any  scholar  of  the  Angn.staii 
age,  is  almost  incredible,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  agree  with 
Bibbeck  (Prol.  p.  116)  that  if  the  PoUio  of  Servins  is  to  be  identified 
with  any  known  person,  he  was  probably  the  scholar  mentioned  twice 
by  Marcus  Aurelius  (Fronto,  pp.  42,  63,  Naber)  as  an  excellent  com- 
mentator  on  Horace. 

lULIUS  HATERLA^US. 

Haterianus  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  Virgil  by  Macrobias 
(3.  8.  2),  and  several  times  in  the  Verona  scholia.     He  is  assumed  hy 
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tfae  historians  of  Latin  Hteratnre  to  be  the  Haterianns  who  is  qnoted 
as  an  anthoritj  by  Trebellius  PoUio  in  his  historj  of  the  thirtj  tjrants 
(Script.  Hist.  Ang.  XXX.  Tjr.  6.  6),  in  which  case  he  mnst  belong 
to  the  last  part  of  the  third  centarj  a.d. 

Maorobins  (1.  c.)  qnotes  Haterianns  as  his  anthoritj  for  sajing  that 
the  poet  and  orator  Calvns  nsed  deus  as  a  feminine  nonn;  a  nsage 
which  he  illnstrates  also  from  Yirgil  and  Sallnst.  The  same  instances 
from  Virg^l  and  Sallnst  are  given  in  a  note  in  Donatns  on  Terence 
£nn.  5.  2.  36 ;  it  maj  theref ore  be  that  Haterianns  and  Donatus  are 
both  drawing  on  an  older  sonrce.  The  other  remarks  attributed  to 
Haterianns  do  not  give  a  high  idea  of  his  capacitj ;  e.g.  his  proposal 
on  A.  10.  242  ("  qnem  dedit  ipse  Inyictum  Ignipotens  ")  to  read  igni 
for  tpse,  and  constmct  it  with  invictum,  "  nnconqnerable  bj  fire." 

THE  VERONA  SCHOLIA. 

These  scholia,  written  on  the  margin  of  the  Verona  palimpsest,  are 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  a  qnalitj  which,  as  it  immenselj 
enhances  their  yalne,  seems  to  me  also  to  have  some  bearing  npon 
their  date.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Verona  scholia,  far  more 
than  in  the  commentaries  of  Philargjrius  and  Servius,  the  names  are 
given  of  the  scholars  from  whose  works  the  notes  are  derived.  The 
names  of  Comntus,  Asper,  Velius  Longus,  Terentius  Scaums,  Sulpicius 
ApoUinaris,  and  Haterianus  are  mentioned  far  of tener,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  remaining  f  ragments  of  these  scholia,  than  in  the 
later  commentaries.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that 
thej  are  qlder  than  the  time  of  Servius  and  Philargjrius,  whose  /  ^ 
characteristic  it  is,  on  the  whole,  to  saj  little  or  nothing  of  their 
anthorities.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  not  so  much  to  deliberate 
intention  on  their  part,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  course  of  time  the  names 
of  the  older  scholars  who  had  originallj  gathered  the  stores  of  Virgilian 
learaing  graduallj  vanished  from  the  commentaries.  Philargjrius 
and  Servins  maj  have  nsed  as  their  immediate  sonrces  of  information 
not  the  ancient  commentaries  themselves,  but  compendia  or  handbooks 
compiled  f  rom  them.  Nothing  on  the  other  hand  strikes  the  reader  so 
mnch  in  the  fragments  which  remain  of  the  Verona  scholia  as  their 
air  of  genuine  antiquitj,  their  clearness,  fulness,  and  sanitj  of  view. 
Even  in  their  fragmentarj  condition  thej  embodj  a  great  deal  of 
Talnable  information,  evidentlj  drawn  from  verj  good  sonrces,  on 
points  of  grammar  and  lexicographj.  To  take  a  single  instance :  the 
lexicographical  notes  on  arm^,  cano,  oras,  altus,  insignis,  at  the  be-  1 
ginning  of  the  commentarj  on  the  Aeneid,  are  far  f uUer  than  the 
corresponding  notes  in  Servins,  and  that  on  insignis  f  uller  even  than 
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the  correspondizig  note  in  Nonins  p.  331.  It  maj  fairlj  be  said  that 
wherever  tbe  Verona  scholia  have  been  preserved,  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  modem  commentator  to  consult  them.  Readers  who  have 
foUowed  this  essay  so  far  will  have  already  derived  some  notion  of  the 
qualitj  of  the  Yerona  scholia  from  the  quotations  made  in  the  sections 
on  Asper  and  Yelius  Longus :  and  thej  have  been  cited  in  the  course 
of  the  commentarj  wherever  any  light  is  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Whether  these  scholia  it^re  compiied  before  the  time  of  Donatus 
and  Servius  or  not,  their  com^position  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
last  part  of  the  third  centurj  A.D.,  as  thej  mention  Haterianus.  Tbe 
fact  that  the  names  of  Servius  and  Donatus  never  occur  in  them  is,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  in  favour  of  supposing  what  their  general 
character  leads  us  to  presume,  that  thej  were  written  before  those 
commentators  appear  on  the  scene. 


AELIUS  DONATUS. 

This  scholar,  whom  Jerome  mentions  more  than  once  as  his  teacher, 
lived  and  taught  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurj  at  Rome,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  oraior  urhis  Bomae  and  the  title  of  vtr  clarissiinus, 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  commentarj  on  Virgil 
bttt  what  we  leam  from,  the  remarks,  mostlj  polemical,  of  Servius. 
He  prefized  to  his  commentarj  the  Life  of  Virgil  which  scholars  are 
now  agreed  was  the  work  of  Suetonius.*     This  fact,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  his  oommentarj  on  Terence,  would  have  led  ns  to  expect 
a  work  of  sound  scholarship  from  Aelius  Donatus:  jet,  if  we  maj 
believe  Servius,  he  was  weak  both  in  knowledge  and  in  judgment. 
On  A.  2.  798,  for  instance,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  ex  llio  might  stand  as  a  metrical  equivalent  for  exilio ;  he  thonght 
that  cltae  (A.  8.  642)  could  =  diVwae ;    that  litus  (A.  2.  657)  could 
mean  a  spot  before  the  altar,  and  could  be  derived  from  litare  ;  that 
Amsanctus  (A.  7.  663)  was  in  Lucania;  that  "trahunt  in  moenia  " 
(A.  12.  686)  couldmean  "dilacerant  in  moenibus,"  and  so  on.     It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  tbat  the  bulk  of  his  commentarj  was  not  of  better 
qualitj  than  this.     Errors  like  those  just  mentioned  (and  Servins  him- 
self  is  not  entirelj  guiltless  of  such  mistakes)  onlj  show  how  surelj 
the  decline  of  scholarship  had  set  in  bj  the  middle  of  the  fonrth 
centurj  A.D.,  and  indeed  (if  the  work  of  Nonius  maj  be  taken  as  a 
specimen)  mnch  earlier. 

>  The  PariB  MS.  1011  has  preflxed  to  this  memoir  the  wordB  JF7.  (i.e.  Ael) 
D<matu8  L.  Munatio  9uo  ifdutem.  The  memoir  U  also  prefixed  to  the  oommcntary 
of  the  younger  (Ti.  GlaudiuB)  Donatus. 
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TIBBRIUS  CLAUDIUS  DONATUS. 

The  commentary  of  Tiberins  Glaadins  Donatns  on  the  Aeneid, 
wiitten  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son  Tiberins  Glandins  Maximns  Donatianns,  differs  in  its  scope 
and  aim  from  notes  snch  as  those  of  the  Yerona  scholia,  Servius,  or 
Philargyrius.  This  writer's  main  object  is  to  bring  out  fnlly  the 
xneaning  of  his  anthor  by  writing  a  lengthy  paraphrase  in  prose, 
intended  not  only  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  bnt  to  exhibit 
the  rhetorical  connection  of  the  clanses.  For  instance,  on  Aen.  I.  291 
be  takes  pains  to  show  that  the  words  of  Jnpiier,  "  qnin  aspera  luno 
.  .  .  Gonsilium  in  melins  referet,"  are  meant  as  a  consolatory  reply  to 
the  complaint  of  Venns  "  unius  ob  iram  Prodimur."  The  commentator 
aims  always  at  explaining  the  connection  of  ideas,  and  showing 
generally  how  Yirgil's  arrangement  and  the  development  of  his 
narrative  coincide  with  the  fitness  of  things.  Elementary  points  of 
mythology  are  noticed  in  this  commentary,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  there  is  very  little  information  on  grammar  and  antiquities. 

A  modern  reader  will  probably  find  the  work  of  Tiberius  Donatus  dull 
and  nnprofitable  to  a  degree  quite  nnusual  in  the  case  of  any  commentary 
on  a  secular  author.  But  his  own  professions  with  regard  to  it  are 
interesting  as  throwing  some  light  on  tbe  condition  of  scholarship  and 
edncation  in  the  f ourth  century  a.d.  He  says  in  his  preface  '  that  he 
intends  his  remarks  to  be  mainly  educational.  The  schoolmasters 
give  their  scholars  nothing  of  any  value,  while  the  commentators, 
writing  for  the  purpose  not  of  instruction  but  of  research,  however 
praiseworthy  their  zeal,  have  left  their  remarks  in  a  comparatively 
inaccessible  condition.  He  begs  his  son  to  compare  his  work  with 
that  of  the  older  commentators,  and  to  judge  for  himself  what  he 
prefers  to  follow  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  commentary  was,  according  to  its  aathor*s  own  statement,* 

'  **  PoBt  illos  quiMantaani  vatis  mihi  carmina  tradidertint,  postque  illos  a  quibuB 
in  Aeoeidos  libris  quasi  quidam  boIus  ac  porior  intellectas  expresaua  est,  silere 
melius  erat  quam  loquendo  crimen  arrogantiB  (arrogantiae  ?)  incurrere.  Sed  cum 
adverterem  nihil  magistroe  discipulis  conferre  quod  sapiat,  scriptorea  autem  com- 
mentariorum  non  dooendi  studio,  sed  memoriae  Buae  cauBa  quaedam  favorabili 
studio,  multa  tamen  involute  reliquiBBe,  haec,  fili  carifisime,  tui  oauBa  conscripsi, 
Don  ut  Bola  perlegas,  sed  ut  ex  collatione  habita  intellegaa  quid  tibi  ex  iliorum, 
quidve  ex  patemo  labore  sequendum  sit."    (Preface  to  the  Gommentary). 

'  **•  Incertum  metuens  vitae,quod  magia  senibuB  incumbit,  et  proximum  est,  cursim 
■cripsi  qnae  potui,  relinquens  plurima ;  et  ea  saltem  edi  volui  quae  tibi  ad  cetera 
intellegenda  aditus  ao  viam  aperirent ;  ut  si  quid  mihi  adversi  accideret,  haberes 
inteipretationum  mcarum  quod  imitareriB  exemplum.  Yerum  quia  ex  communi 
Toto  contiDgit  diutius  vivere,  hos  libroB  interim  legendos  curavi ;  mihi  enim  oertum 
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written  hastily  and  with  many  omissions.  It  was  the  work  of  his  old 
age,  and  he  therefore  hastened  to  finish  it,  intending  to  make  good  its 
shortcomings  in  a  f  nture  work.  This  was  to  inclnde  histories  of  the 
Virgilian  heroes,  accounts  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  countries  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  Aeneid,  and  remarks  on  other  points  of 
antiquities  or  of  general  interest.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that 
these  notes  were  to  be  taken  f rom  ancient  commentaries.  It  is  possible 
that  the  young  Donatianus  was  content  with  the  first  inatalment  of  his 
father's  learning ;  but  modern  scholars  will  f eel  inclined,  in  their  own 
interest,  to  regret  that  Donatus  did  not  begin  with  his  extracts  from 
the  older  commentators.  For  these,  it  would  seem,  he  never  lived  to 
complete. 

lUNIUS  PHILARGTRIUS. 

The  fragment  of  a  commentary  on  the  Eclogues,  bearing  the  title 
Philargyrii  Explanationes,  is  proserved  in  three  manuscripts  (Jjauren^ 
tianus,  plut.  XLV.  cod.  14,  lOthcentury;  Parisinus  7,960,  lOth  century; 
Parisinus  11,308,  of  the  same  date).  And  an  incomplete  commentary 
on  the  Georgics,  of  excellent  quality,  but  with  large  gaps,  which  gives 
the  impression  of  the  work  as  we  have  it  being  a  series  of  extracts, 
has  been  since  the  time  of  Ursinus  assigned  likewise  to  lunius 
Philargyrius.  M.  Thomas,  in  his  essay  upon  Servins  (p.  277),  observes 
that  the  name  of  Philargyrius  is  not,  in  a  single  MS.,  prefixed  to  these 
scholia.  This  fact  would  of  conrse,  if  taken  by  itself,  be  sufficient  to 
throw  g^ave  doubt  npon  our  right  to  assign  the  notes  to  Philargyrins. 
But  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  Berne  scholia,  of  which  more 
anon,  often  quote  from  a  lunilius  FlagruSj  whom  scholars  usnally 
identify  with  the  lunius  Philargyrius  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Eclogues.     And  the  notes  of  lunilius  Flagrus  very  often*  coincide 

est  dehino  me  non  esse  deserturum  in  te  studium  patris,  ut  tibi  qnantnm  potuero 
pari  praeparem  cara  quae  propter  supra  dictam  caasam  videor  omisisse.  Sic  enim 
fiet  ut  origines  singularum  personarum,  quas  Yergilius  Aeneidos  libris  comprehendit, 
et  quae  in  aliquo  studio  floruerunt,  faut  Dullias  fuerint  meriti  vel  contraria  deligendof 
depressae sint.  Simul etiam cognosces  oppidorum insularamquerationem, regionum, 
montium,  camporum  vel  fluminum,  tetnplorum  ao  fanorum,  herbarum  quin  etiam  et 
lignorum  vooabula,  et  cetera  his  similia.  Sed  haec  sio  aocipias  velim,  ut  ex  com- 
mentariis  scias  veterum  me  esse  collecturum ;  antiqua  enim  et  fabulosa  et  longin- 
quitatis  causa  incognita  nisi  priscorum  docente  memoria  non  potuerunt  explicari." 
(From  the  end  of  the  commentary.  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Fabricius 
of  Chemnitz,  Basel,  1547.) 

*  I  have  observed  the  following  instanoes  of  correspondence  between  the  notes 
attributed  to  Tunilius  Flagrus  in  the  Beme  scholia,  and  those  foand  on  the  same 
passages  in  the  commentary  bearing  the  name  of  lunius  PhUargyrins : 

Ecl.  1.  20;  Georg.  1.  58,  292-^,  295;  2.  160;  3.  5,  113,  280,  392,  408,  461  (?) 
474(?),  532 ;  4.  111,  131,  278,  520. 
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with  tbose  of  tbe  anonjmons  commentaiy  on  tlie  Oeorgics.  The  argn- 
ment  is  not  conclnsive,  for  it  assnmes  on  the  one  hand  that  Innilias 
Flagms  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  Innins  Philargyrins,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  coincidence  of  the  notes  attribnted  to  Flag^ns  in  the  Beme 
Bcholia  with  those  which  have  hitherto  been  assigned  to  Philargyrins 
proves  nnity  of  authorship,  whereas  it  need  prove  no  more  than  nnity 
of  origin.  Still  the  facts  alleged  tend  to  establish  a  probability,  which 
'  I  think  jnstifies  ns  in  still  qnoting  the  notes  in  qnestion  nnder  the 
name  of  Philargyrins. 

The  commentary  itself  is  a  good  one,  based  on  excellent  sonrces,  and 
qnite  worthy  to  rank  with  that  of  Servins.  The  date  of  its  compilation 
is  qaite  nncertain ;  bat  jadging  from  its  general  style  and  tone,  I  shonld 
be  disposed  to  think  that  it  coald  not  be  placed  later  than  the  foarth 
centary  A.D.  There  is  no  mention  in  it  either  of  Donatns  or  of  Servius  ; 
bnt  it  might  be  rash  to  infer  anything  from  this  f act.  It  is  also  tme 
that  Servins,  thoagh  he  mentions  Donatns,  says  nothing  of  Philargyrias. 
Does  this  prove  that  Philargyrias  was  his  contemporary,  or  that  he 
lived  later  ? 

The  commentaries  of  Servius  and  of  Philargyrius  on  the  Gteorgics 
are  independent  of  eaoh  other ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  for  all  that  constitutcs,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  their  work, 
for  their  grammar,  lexicography,  history,  and  antiquities,  they  are 
alike  dependent  on  the  stores  of  information  gathered  by  the  scholars 
of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  centnries.  This  could  be 
easily  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their  notes  in  detail  with  notes  in 
Festus,  Nonins,  Gellius,  and  the  grammarians,  such  as  that  of  which  I 
have  attempted  to  give  a  specimen  in  the  preceding  sections. 

SERVIUS. 

The  name  of  this  commentator  is  given  in  all  MSS.  earlier  than  the 
fif  teenth  centnry  simply  as  Servius ;  and  Priscian  in  quoting  his  works 
knows  of  no  praenomen  or  cognomen.^  The  name  Mauras  Servius 
Honoratus  is  highly  suspicions,  occnrring  as  it  does  only  in  fif  teenth 
century  manuscripts.  A  note  of  the  pseudo-Acron  on  Horace,  Sat.  I. 
9.  76,  mentions  a  "  Servius,  magister  Urbis,"  as  offering  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  word  aiUestari,  Whether  we  have  any  right  to  identify 
this  person  with  our  Servius  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Servius  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Saturaalia 

On  O.  4.  89,  the  note  of  Flagrui  ia  different  from  that  of  PhilargyrioB,  and  on 
G.  i.  565  ihej  are  independeni. 

As  a  rnle,  the  notes  in  the  Beme  scholia  give  a  short  abstract  of  those  in  the 
Philargyrian  oommentary,  thongh  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

*  Thomaa,  Essai,  &c.,  p.  133-^. 
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of  Macrobins.  Macrobins,  who  held  high  offices  of  state  in  399,  410, 
and  422  a.d.,  probably  wrote  his  Satumalia  at  the  end  of  the  fonrth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centnry.  The  dialogne,  however,  is  in  Platonio 
and  Ciceronian  f ashion,  thrown  some  twenty  years  back,  being  snpposed 
to  take  place  before  the  death  of  Praetextatns  (385  A.D.).  Servins  is 
spoken  of  as  at  that  time  a  man  who  had  only  recently  adopted  tbe 
profession  of  teaching,  bnt  who  had  already  acqnired  a  high  repntation 
both  for  leaming  and  modesty  (Sat.  1.  2.  15).  He  is  described  fnrther 
(i6.  6.  6.  1),  as  occnpied  every  day  in  explaining  Virgil  to  the  Roman 
youth,  and  the  duty  of  answering  hostile  criticisms  npon  Virgil  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  assigned  to  him. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  M.  Thomas  has  come  to  the  same  conclnsion 
as  that  for  which  I  have  already  contended,  that  the  Servins  of  the 
Satnrnalia  stands  in  no  real  relation  to  the  Servius  of  onr  commentary, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  notes  on  Virgil  in  Macrobius  can  be  shown  to 
be  nltimately  derived  f rom  the  same  sources  as  those  in  the  commentary 
of  Servins.  The  idea  that  Macrobius  is  quoting  from  the  actual  com- 
mentary  of  Servius  cftnnot,  I  think,  any  longer  be  defended.  AU  in- 
ternal  evidence  points,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  another  direction. 
Macrobius  was  himself,  in  all  probability,  nsing  old  commentaries  and 
treatises  now  lost,  which  were  the  sonrce  of  many  a  note  in  Philargyrius 
and  Servins ;  and  it  was  only  natural,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
that  he  should  pay  Servius  the  compliment  of  assigning  to  him  the 
duty  of  expounding  this  Virgilian  learning. 

Whether  the  commentary  of  Servius  which  we  now  possess  was 
published  at  the  time  when  the  Satumalia  were  written  is  a  point 
which  I  do  not  think  there  is  evidence  to  decide.  If  we  take  the 
language  held  in  the  Satumalia  as  seriously  affecting  the  question,  we 
mnst  conclude  that  in  the  year  380,  or  thereabouts,  Servius  was  known 
not  as  a  writer  but  only  as  a  very  learned  teacher,  and  that  his  com- 
mentary  was  not  published  until  af ter  the  publication  of  the  SatumaUa. 
But  the  character  of  that  dialogne  makes  it  nnsafe  to  build  mnch  upou 
its  language  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  that  Macrobins  knew 
onr  commentary,  and  yet  purposely  pnt  fuUer  and  clearer  oxpositions 
into  the  month  of  his  Servins.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  commentary 
as  we  have  it  was  not  published  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  a.d. 

The  existing  commentary  falls  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may 
for  convenience  be  termed  the  Vnlgate;  while  the  other  consists  of 
certain  additions  to  the  Vnlgate,  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  in  quality  equal  either  to  the  Vnlgate  or 
to  the  commentary  of  Philargyrins.  These  additions  were  published 
with  the  Vulgate  in  the  year  1600  by  Daniel,  since  whose  time  the 
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commeiitary  thus  enlarged  has  been  generallj  known  as  the  Servias  of 
Daniel.'  Scholars  seem  now  agreed  that  these  additional  notes  were 
not  part  of  the  original  commentary  of  Servins,  bnt  were  copied  into 
his  work  from  a  work  of  eqnal  antiqnity  and  pretensions.  I  offer  no 
opinion  on  this  qnestion,  which  seems  to  me  still  open  to  discnssion, 
as  even  the  Ynlgate  of  Servins  is  not  so  completely  homogeneons  as  to 
exclnde  the  hjpothesis  of  its  anthor  having  left  his  work  in  a  com- 
paratively  nndigested  form.^ 

However  the  case  maj  stand  with  these  additions,  there  is  no  donbt 
that  the  Ynlgate  of  the  commentary  bearing  the  name  of  Servins  is  on 
the  whole  a  homogeneons  work,  not  a  mere  congeries  of  notes  acci- 
dentally  bearing  the  name  of  a  celebrated  scholar.  It  is  tme  that  its 
anthor  has  sometimes  allowed  inconsistencies  to  remain,  as,  for  instance, 
when  in  one  passage,  at  the  beginning  of  his  notes  on  the  Aeneid,  he 
qnotes  arma  virumque  cano  as  the  first  words  of  the  Aeneid,  and  two 
lines  below  sajs  that  Yirgil  began  differently.  The  same  scholion,  too, 
18  often  repeated  on  different  passages  in  almost  the  same  words. 
Again,  the  anthor  sometimes  refers  to  a  note  which  he  either  never 
wrote,  or  which  has  disappeared  from  onr  mannscripts.  This  case, 
however,  is  qnite  ezceptional.  The  commentary  constantly  refers  back 
to  notes  which  really  exist,  an  almost  decisive  mark  of  its  coming  from 
one  hand. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  commentary  of  Servius  is  the  work  of 
an  adherent  of  the  old  religion.  It  is  not  merely  that  its  anthor  gives 
no  sign  of  any  leaning  to  Christianity,  or  knowledge  of  it,  bat  that  he 
shows  a  decided  fondness  for  the  forms  and  antiqnities  of  the  old 
Boman  worship.  Taking  the  commentary  as  a  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
characterize  it  as  one  of  the  works  which,  like  the  Satumalia  of 
Macrobins,  marks  the  reaction  in  favonr  of  the  past,  which  took  place 
among  the  Homan  literaii  at  the  end  of  the  fonrth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  centnries  a.d. 

The  commentary  of  Servins  may,  so  far  as  its  tone  is  concerned, 

*  The  additional  notes  pnbllBhed  by  Daniel  are  fomid  in  the  following  MSS. : 

EcL  4.— G.  1.  278:  the  Lemovicensii  (=  FosnaniM  80),  and  Floriac&MU  i^Bem- 
ensw  172). 

A,  1—2  :  the  Parisinus  1750,  and  Fuldensit,  The  Ftddensia  is  identifled  hy  Thilo 
with  a  M8.  now  at  Gassel ;  bnt  Thomas  (Essai,  &c.,  pp.  71—75),  doubts  whether  the 
CasseUanus  and  Ftddensis  are  not  distinct. 

A.  3—5,  882:  iheFloriaeensis  ofD&mel {=:Bemensia,  172):  towhichThomasadds 
the  Parisinua  7930. 

A.  6—12:  the  Turonensis  (=Bemensis  165),  containing  A.  1—12,  918;  and  the 
Parisinus  7929  ( A.  6.  14—12,  818). 

'  Until  the  edition  of  Thilo  and  Hagen  is  oomplete,  it  will  be  imposBible  to  dis- 
tingnish  tbe  additions  of  Daniel  at  a  glance. 
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almost  deserve  tlie  name  of  classical,  for  it  is  clear  tliat  in  tbe  main  it 
is  constracted  ont  of  yerj  ancient  materials.  For  bis  information  on 
points  of  history  and  antiquities  Servius  draws,  very  likely  at  Becond 
or  third  hand,  on  Cato,  Yarro,  Nigidins,  and  other  anthors  of  the  same 
stamp :  for  mythology  on  Hyginns,  for  grammar  and  philology  on 
Varro  and  Verrins  Flaccns.  The  views  of  these  writers  he  probably 
learned  f  rom  the  scholars  of  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the 
second  centuries,  as  Asper  and  Probus,  and  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines.  He  quotes,  indeed,  writers  of 
the  third  and  fonrth  centuries,  as  Sammonicus  Serenus,  Juba,  Solinus, 
Terentianus  Maurus,  Statias  Tullianus,  Titianus,  and  Catulinus;  but 
since  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  original 
remarks  of  so  celebrated  a  scholar  as  Aelius  Donatus  (see  on  p.  c), 
little  if  anything  that  was  both  new  and  true  had  been  added  to 
Latin  scholarship. 

Of  Titianus  and  Catulinus  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  before  we 
leave  this  part  of  our  subject.  On  Aen.  10.  18  Servius  mentions  these 
writers  as  the  authors  of  a  treatise  which  might  in  modem  phraseology 
be  entitled  "  Virgil  as  a  Bhetorician  " :  "  Titianus  et  Catulinus,  qui 
themata  omnia  de  Vergilio  elicuerunt  ad  dicendi  usum."  A  fact  most 
important  as  illustrating  the  decline  both  of  scholarship  and  education. 
The  curriculum  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited  to 
the  study  of  Virgil ;  the  study  of  Virgil  is  becoming  more  and  more 
Bcholastic  and  technical.  Are  there  any  actual  remains  of  these  base 
and  degenerate  efforts  of  analysis  ?  The  f ourth  book  of  Macrobius 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  this  method  could  effect.  A  mere 
f  ragment  of  the  book  remains,  in  which  a  thousand  and  one  instances 
are  given  of  VirgiFs  command  over  the  resources  of  pathos,  I  have 
noticed  a  great  many  similar  remarks  in  the  commentary  of  Servius,  of 
which  the  f ollowing  may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

A.  4.  31,  et  suasoria  est  omni  parte  plena :  nam  et  purgat  obiecta  et 
ostendit  utilitatem  et  a  timore  persuadet,     Et  usus  est  apto  causae 
'  principio,  nam  et  cum  aliquid  propter  nos  petimus,  benevolum  nobis 
eum  qui  audit  facere  debemus,  &c. 

A.  4.  361,  oratorie  ibi  finivit  ubi  vis  argumenti  constitit. 

A.  6.  104,  sane  sciendum  adlocutionem  hanc  esse  suasoriam  cum 
partibus  suis. 

A.  7.  535,  rhetorice  viles  trudit  in  medium ;  nobiles  vero  primo  et 
nltimo  commemorat  loco. 

A.  8. 127,  et  est  rhetorica  persuasio,  nam  principium  ex  ntriusqne 
persona  sumpsit. 

A.  8.  374,  sane  hoc  rhetorica  suasio  est,  nam  principatum  a  verecundia 
sumpsit. 
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A.  9.  131,  et  est  oratoriam  qaaestiones  ita  proponere  nt  facilem 
Bolntionis  sortiantnr  eventnm  ;  compare  on  line  136. 

A.  9.  481,  et  est  conqnestio  matris  Earjali  plena  artis  rhefcoricae. 
Nam  paene  omnes  partes  habet  de  misericordia  commovenda  a  Cicerone 
in  Bhetoricis  positas. 

A.  9.  614,  ntitar  argamentis  qnae  in  Rhetoricis  commemorat  Cicero. 

A.  10.  36,  nanc  per  avTiKarrjyopiav  ad  accasationem  alterias  transit : 
ib.  38,  seoandam  artem  rhetoricam  rem  anam  in  dnas  divisit. 

Finallj  I  majrefer  the  carioas  reader  to  the  long  criticism  on  A.  11. 
243  foU. 

It  wonld  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  fonrth  book  of  Macro- 
bias,  and  remarks  snch  as  those  which  I  have  qaoted  from  Servias, 
were  taken  from  the  book  of  oar  rhetorical  worthies,  Titianas  and 
Catnlinas.'  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  no,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
this  style  of  criticism  is  one  of  which  Probas  or  any  of  the  older  com- 
mentators  wonld  have  been  ashamed,  and  is  the  characteristic  offspring 
of  an  age  in  which  all  creative  effort  has  died  oat. 

It  is  in  all  respects  more  profitable  to  stndj  the  material  common  to 
the  Yerona  scholia,  Philargjrins,  Macrobias,  and  Servias:  material 
which  I  sappose  to  be,  so  to  speak,  the  deposit  which  the  scholarship 
of  the  first  and  second  centnrj  had  left.  In  dealing  with  this  matter  it 
18  noticeable  that  the  commentarj  of  Servins,  as  compared  with  the 
notes  of  Macrobias  or  the  Yerona  scholia,  tends  to  abbreviate,  to 
cnrtail,  and  to  omit  the  names  of  aathorities.  Servias  is  on  the  whole 
a  sonnd,  bnt  he  is  not  a  f  nll  commentator ;  and  we  shonld  be  f ortanate 
indeed  conld  we  exchange  all  his  work  for  the  Verona  scholia  in  their 
complete  form.  The  valne  of  his  commentarj  is  derived  almost 
entirelj  from  what  it  preserves  of  the  earlier  Roman  scholarship  ;  and 
the  amonnt  of  this,  jndging  bj  wiiat  a  comparative  method  enables  as 
to  detect,  is  not  inconsiderable. 

THE  BERNE   SCHOLIA.» 

These  scholia  profess  to  be  copied  from  Roman  commentaries  {de 
cornmientariis  Bomanorum)  bj  a  Scotchman  named  Adanan,  whom 
Ribbeck  and  Tenffel  assign  to  the  eighth  centnrj.  This  writer  names 
aa  the  three  commentators  from  whom  he  has  made  extracts,  Titas 
Gallas,  Gaadentins,  and  lanilins  Flagras  of  Milaxi.  lanilias  Flagras, 
who  is  mentioned  bj  the  compiler  as  his  chief  aathoritj,  is  now  gener- 
allj  identified  bj  scholars  with  lanins  Philargjrins ;  a  conclasion 

*  Dr.  Lenke  does  not  thlnk  this  was  the  case. 

*  Scholia  Bernensia  ad  Vergilii  Bncolica  et  Georgica ;  ed.  H.  Hagen.      In  the 
Jahrhueherfwr  CUuBuehe  PhUologie,  Suppl.  iv. 
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borne  oat  bj  the  general  coincidence  between  the  notes  bearing  the 
names  of  Philargyrins  and  Flagrus. 

The  compiler  of  these  scholia  was  a  Christian,  and  fond  of  alle- 
gorizing,  a  process  to  which  Servins  and  the  older  commentators  are 
generally  averse.  Of  his  anthorities  T.  Gallus  and  Gandentins,  and 
their  relations  to  the  older  commentators,  it  is  yery  difficnlt  to  affirm 
anything  with  certainty.  Comparing  the  notes  attribnted  to  Gallos  with 
those  of  Servins,  I  find  that  while  on  G.  1.  3  Servins  and  Ghillns  take 
opposite  views,  the  two  nsually  correspond,  thongh  not  so  closely  as  to 
preclnde  the  hypothesis  that  one  is  independent  of  the  other.  For 
instance,  on  G.  1.  13,  Grallns  adds  a  remark  which  is  not  in  Servias, 
and  80  on  G.  1.  81.  On  G.  1.  8.  149,  their  notes  are  to  the  same 
pnrpose,  thongh  expressed  independently :  elsewhere  they  are  nearly 
identical. 

Did  Servius  then  borrow  from  Gallus,  or  Qallus  from  Servius  ?  The 
fact  that  on  one  occasion  their  views  are  opposite,  and  that  on  others 
they  are  independently  expressed,  seems  to  point  rather  to  their  having 
both  borrowed  from  the  common  store  of  Virgilian  commentary  which 
I  have  tried  to  show  had  been  gathered  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  Servius 
and  Gaudentius.  Hagen  thinks  that  Servius  borrowed  from  Gauden- 
tius  as  from  Grallus ;  but  although  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
the  notes  of  Gaudentius  and  Servius  coincide,  there  are  some  where 
Servius  is  the  fuller  (E.  8.  21:  G.  1.  277,  284:  4.  104,  111),  others 
where,  though  Hagen  sees  traces  of  borrowing,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
say  that  the  comments  were  independent  (E.  6.  79 :   G  4.  122).  ^ 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Servius  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Berne  scholia,  nor  Gallus  or  Gaudentius  in  the  commentary  of 
Servius. 

Another  indication  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authoritics 
of  the  Berne  scholia  are  independent  of  Servius  and  Servius  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  several  times  preserve  quotations  from  writers  oi 
authority  of  which  Servius  has  no  trace.  Thus,  on  G.  3.  147,  they  ic 
common  with  Philargyrius  quote  Nigidius  Figulus  De  ammalihus 
while  Servius  has  quite  a  different  note.  In  other  places  they  qnote  t 
passage  which,  though  absent  in  Servius  and  Philargyrius,  serves  t( 
fiU  up  and  complete  the  notes  of  the  latter.     Thus  on  G.  3.  89  om 

'  E.  6.  79,  Gaudentim :  Quod  fecit  Procne,  hoc  dicit  Philomelam  fecisBO,  licenti 
poetica  ut  Qandentius  dicit.  Sercius,  Atqui  boo  Procne  fecit,  non  Philomela  :  se< 
aut  abutitur  nomine,  aut  illi  impntat  propter  quam  faotum  est.  G.  4.  122,  Gauden 
tiu$.  Ououmis,  oucuminiB,  et  huius  ououmeris,  dioitur,  ut  Ghiudentius  dicit.  Serviui 
Cucumifl  cucumis :  nam  neoterioi  huiui  oueumeris  dixerunt. 
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▼ersion  of  PbilargyTinB  sajs  *'  at  poetae  Oraeci  fabalantar,"  tlie  Beme 
Bcholia  naming  Alcman  as  the  Oreek  poet.  Here  Servins  again  has 
qaite  a  different  note.  Sempronias  Asellio  is  cited  by  the  Beme  scholia 
alone  on  Q-.  3.  474,  Caelins  Antipater  on  G.  2. 197  (where  Philargyrios* 
note  is  lost  in  onr  yersion),  Asper  on  G.  4.  238,  Nigidias  Figalas  on 
G.  1.  174,  428,  498  (in  all  of  which  passages,  again,  the  notes  of 
Philargyrins  are  lost),  G.  2.  1G8,  and  Saetonins  on  G.  4.  564.  For 
other  instances  where  the  Beme  scholia  have  notes  of  valae  I  mast 
refer  to  the  commentarj,  where  I  have  qaoted  from  them  whenever 
thej  offered  anything  worth  preserving. 

Readers  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  this  essay  thas  far  will 
be  prepared  for  the  conclnsion  at  which  T  am  inclined  to  arrive,  that  a 
large  body  of  Yirgilian  leaming  had  accamalated  by  the  end  of  the 
fonrth  centnry  A.D.,  the  greater  and  by  far  the  most  valnable  part  of 
which  was  at  leaflt  as  old  as  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  mach  even  older ; 
and  that  from  these  materials  it  was  that  the  anthor  or  aathors  of  the 
Yerona  scholia,  Philargyrias,  Macrobias,  Servias,  and  the  anthorities 
followed  by  the  Berne  scholia,  drew  their  information  independently  of 
each  other.  This  hypothesis  will  I  hope  be  fonnd  to  accoant  for  the 
oonsiderable  nnmber  of  instances  in  which  they  agree,  and  the  namber, 
perhaps  hardly  less  considerable,  in  which  they  ezhibit  independence 
or  divergence. 
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The  text  o£  Yirgil  lias  been  handed  down  in  the  condition  which 
might  be  looked  for  when  we  romember  the  fact  that  his  poems  had 
become  a  school-book  within  half  a  centurj  after  his  death,  and  had 
thuB  been  often  copied  and  passed  throngh  the  hands  of  innnmerable 
scholars  and  schoolmasters ;  so  that,  literallj  and  metaphoricallj, 
totus  decolor  esset  FlaccuSj  et  haereret  nigro  fuUgo  Maroni,  Hjginns 
at  the  beginning,  and  Probns  towards  the  end,  of  the  first  centnrj  a.d., 
were  (as  we  have  seen)  alreadj  compelled  to  raise  qnestions  on  the 
text  of  Virgil ;  a  circnmstance  which  maj  give  ns  a  fair  idea  of  the 
fortnnes  whichj  were  alreadj  beginning  to  befal  it. 
r  The  manuscripts  on  which  onr  text  of  Virgil  is  mainlj  based  are  the 
Vatican  fragment,  the  St.  Gall  f ragment,  the  Medicean,  the  Palatine, 
I  the  Koman,  the  fragments  of  the  Verona  palimpsest,  and  the  so-called 
;  Angnstean  fragment.^  All  these  manuscripts  are  written  in  nncial 
^  characters,  and  belong  at  latest  to  the  fifth  centurj  a.d.,  though  none 
of  them,*  it  would  seem,  need  necessarilj  be  assigned  to  an  earlier 
date.  Indeed,  the  mistakes  in  which  thej  all  abound — ^mistakes  which 
in  manj  cases  implj  a  defective  knowledge  of  classical  Latinitj — 
point  with  much  probabilitj  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fifth  centurj.  I  will  give  a  specimen  from  a  passage  in 
the  third  Georgic  (181 — 214)  which  is  preserved  in  all  the  uncial 
MSS. 

182,  equi :  etqui  f  ragm.  Aug. 

183,  hellantum :  hellatantum  orig^nallj  fragm.  Vat. 

184,  audire :  audere  Mcd.  originallj.  * 
186,  jplausae :  plausa  Med.  originallj. 

188,  audeat :  audiat  Rom.,  and  Med.  corrected. 
192,  compositisj  sinuetque :  compositi  simietquae  Bom. 
crurum :  currum  Med.  originallj. 

^  Neither  the  Medlcean  nor  Palatine  nor  Roman  are  complete  thronghout. 
'  Kot  even  the  Augustean  fragment,  vhioh  was  at  first  assigned  to  the  Augiifitan 
age,  and  named  aooordinglj. 
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193,  que :  quae  Bom. 
auras :  auris  Pal. 
195,  harena :  arena  f  ragm.  Vat. 

201,  fuga :  fugas  Bom. 

202,  Elei:  AeleilA^ed. 

209,  uUa :  vela  fragm.  Ang. 

212,  in  sola :  insula  PaL 
relegant :  religant  Bom. 

213,  lata  :  nata  Med. 

The  Medicean  and  the  Palatine  contain  manj  corrections,  partlj 
from  the  hands  of  the  copjists  who  wrote  thcm,  partly  from  others  of  a 
not  mnch  later  date.  Bnt  did  onr  tezt  of  Virgil  depend  on  anj  one  of 
the  nncials,  it  wonld  be  f  nll  of  corrnptions.  To  take  another  instance, 
what  can  be  worse  than  the  error  of  Pal.  in  Georgic  2.  315,  persuadit 
acantho  for  persuadeat  auctorf  Fortnnatelj,  however,  the  errors  of 
one  mannscript  can  often  be  corrected  bj  the  readings  of  another,  or 
bj  the  light  of  testimonj  afEorded  bj  the  ancient  commentators  and 
grammariantf. 

I  hare  alreadj  endeayonred  to  show  that  mnch  of  the  material  col- 
lected  bj  Servins,  Philargjrins,  and  the  writers  of  the  Verona  and 
Beme  scholia  is  nltimatelj  derived  from  writings  belonging  to  the 
first  or  earlj  second  centurj  a.d.  It  foUows  that  where  these  com- 
meniaries  mention,  as  thej  not  seldom  do,  readings  which  differ  from 
anj  of  those  given  in  onr  mannscripts,  those  readings  maj  verj  pro- 
bablj  be  entitled  at  least  to  serions  consideration.  Instances  of  this 
phenomenon  are  to  be  f onnd  in  Georgic  1 .  508,  where  the  text  known 
to  Nonins  and  the  anthor  (whoever  he  was)  of  Servins'  note  on  Aen. 
12.  304  read  formantur ;  in  Georgic  2. 177  the  text  followed  bj  Konias 
had  mulgaria,  a  reading  mentioned  bj  Philargjrins ;  in  Georgic  3. 
415,  Nonins  and  Servins  read  gravi  nidore,  not  graves ;  in  Aen.  2.  62 
Nonins  read  versare  dolo,  not  dolos,  a  variant  mentioned  bj  Servins. 
In  all  these  cases,  and  manj  others  which  are  noticed  in  the  com- 
mentarj,  the  commentators  approve  or  register  a  reading  nnknown 
to  the  mannscripts.  In  Aen.  7.  773  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
reading  of  Probns,  Fhoehigenam^  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
mannscripts. 

Snch  variations  between  the  commentators  and  the  mannscripts  add 
to  the  probabilitj  of  the  conclusion  at  which  Bibbeck  has  arrived  on 
other  gronnds,  that  our  manuscripts  are  nltimatelj  derived  from  one 
archetjpe,  itself,  no  donbt,  fuU  of  variants  and  corrections,  bnt  repre- 
senting  a  tezt  dilEerent  from  that  followed,  in  some  cases,  bj  the 
anthoritj  or  authorities  from  whom  the  notea  common  to  Nonius, 
Servins,  and  the  other  ancient  commentators,  are  derived.     To  decide 
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between  these  two  recensions  is  often  difficalt,  and  sometimes  (I  think) 
impossible. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  manuscripts  written  prior  to  the  Renaissance, 
there  is  not  necessarily  anj  magic  in  age,  ezcept  in  so  far  as  the  oldest 
copies  may  on  the  whole  be  trasted  to  preserve  a  better  orthographj. 
In  other  respects  the  mannscripts  of  Yirgil  are  (as  we  have  seen)  not 
by  any  means  free  from  gross  blnnders.  Bat  the  concnrrent  testimony, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  seyeral  fifth  centnry  mannscripts,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  recension  or  recensions  nsed  by  good  grammarians  and 
commentators,  has  combined  to  preserve  the  text  of  Virgil  f  rom  serious 
corruption.  In  most  cases  of  donbt  we  have  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  readings,  either  or  any  of  which  might  fairly  be  adopted  withoat 
violation  of  grammar,  sense,  or  taste ;  and  thus  the  margin  left  f or 
conjectnral  emendation  is  comparatively  narrow. 

Whether  mach  matter  of  value  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  conntless 
manascripts  of  Virgil  written  from  the  time  of  the  Carolingian  revival 
to  the  Renaissance,  is  very  donbtfal.  The  Gadian  (ninth  century), 
standing  as  it  does  in  close  relation  to  the  Palatine,  is  nsefnl  where 
the  latter  fails  ns ;  and  one  of  tho  Beme  mannscripts  (Ribbeck'8  a) 
seems  to  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Bomanus,  But,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  by  far  the  greater  nnmber  of  valuable 
readings  given  by  the  cnrsive  manuscripts  are  either  to  be  found  in 
the  nncials  and  the  notes  of  the  ancient  commentators  and  gramma- 
rians,  or  are  snch  as  might  easily  have  been  restored,  if  necessary,  by 
conjecture. 


NOTE  ON  THE  BODLEIAN  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  VIRGIL. 

BY  F.  HADAK,   ESQ.,   FELLOW  OF   fiBA.SEK0SE    COLLEaE,   OXFOBD,    AND   ONE    OF 
THE    SUB-LIBBABLU7S   OF  THB   BODLBDlN  LIBBABT. 

There  are  forty-five  mannscripts  of  Virgil  in  the  Bodleian,  of  which 
three  may  be  called  first-rate  cnrsives,  ranking  with  the  a,  h,  and  c  of 
Ribbeck,  and  nine  good  second-rate  ones :  the  remaining  thirty-three 
are  of  no  appreciable  importance.  "With  respect  to  the  date,  three  are 
of  the  tenth  centnry,  three  of  the  twelfth,  two  of  the  thirteenth;  seven 
of  the  fourteenth,  twenty-nine  of  the  fifteenth,  and  one  of  the  sixteenth. 
The  following  is  a  short  account  of  them,  taken  (roughly  speaking)  in 
the  order  of  importance. 
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1.  Anct.  F.  1. 16.  In  parchment,  fol.,  208  leayes,  in  double  colnmns 
of  fiftj-three  lines  to  the  colnmn,  of  the  tenth  centnrj,  imperfect  at 
the  beginning,  with  marginal  and  interlinear  glosses.  It  contains 
Oeorg.  2.  120 — end,  except  in  a  f ew  mntilated  parts ;  the  Aeneid,  and 
Servins'  commentary  on  the  whole  of  Yirgil.  The  writer  was  one 
Tibericns.  This  is  the  codex  Rottendorphianus  tertiua  of  Heinsins, 
and  has  had  a  cnrions  historj.  Lent  by  Bottendorph  to  Heinsins,  it 
subseqnentlj  passed  into  Dr.  Edward  Bemard^s  hands,  from  whose 
widow  the  University  purchased  it  in  1697.  While  in  Heinsius' 
hands'  Francis  Junius  copied  some  Teutonic  glosses  from  it,  which 
were  printed  in  1787  from  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  of  Junius' 
transcript :  now  the  copj  and  the  original  rest  side  bj  side  in  the 
Bodleian  after  all  traces  of  either,  and  all  knowledge  of  their  connec- 
tion,  had  been  lost  for  nearlj  two  centuries.  A  fairlj  accurate  colla- 
tion  of  this  and  the  succeeding  codex  is  to  be  found  in  Burmann's 
edition  of  Heinsius'  Yirgil,  Amstelod.  1746. 

2.  Auct.  F.  2.  8.  On  parchment,  fol,  226  leayes,  in  single  columns 
of  thirtj  lines,  of  the  tenth  centurj  or  possiblj  earlier,  with  glosses. 
It  contains  the  Eclogues  from  1.  56,  the  Georgics,  and  the  Aeneid. 
This  is  the  Mentelianus  primus  of  Heinsius. 

3.  Canon.  Lat.  50.  On  parchment,  large  folio,  151  leayes,  in  single 
columns  of  from  thirtj-fire  to  f ortj-three  lines,  written  in  a  Lombard 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuij.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
Yii^il,  but  some  leaves  are  supplied  ,bj  a  later  hand.  A  f  ull  descrip- 
tion  and  generallj  verj  accurate  collation  of  this  MS.  was  published 
bj  the  Bev.  Qeorge  Butler  in  1854.  This  is  the  codex  Oanonicianus 
(p)  of  Bibbeck. 

We  now  come  to  a  less  important  class. 

4.  Auct.  F.  4.  22:  101  leayes,  written  in  the  twelfth  centurj. 
The  codex  Sprotianus  of  Heinsius.  It  contains  the  Aeneid  as  far  as 
12.  876. 

5.  Canon.  Lat.  55, 147  leaves :  f ourteenth  centurj.  Containing  the 
Aeneid  and  Moretum. 

6.  Canon.  Lat.  63,  143  leayes :  fourteenth  centurj.  Containing  the 
Aeneid. 

7.  Canon.  Lat.  61,  242  leayes :  earlj  fifteenth  centurj.  Containing 
aUVirgil. 

8.  Auct.  F.  1.  17,  90  leayes:  fourteenth  centurj.  Containing 
all  Virgil,  with  the  smaller  poexns.  This  is  Martjn's  Bodleian 
codex. 

9.  Auct.  F.  2.  6,  95  leaves  :  earlj  twelfth  centurj.  Containing  the 
Aeneid  to  12.  903.     This  is  the  codex  Montalhanius  of  Heinsius. 

VOL.  I.  h 
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10.  Anct.  F.  4f.  21,  273  leaves :  late  fifteonth  centary.     Containing' 
all  Virgil.     This  is  the  codex  Menagianus  prior  of  Heinsias. 

11.  Auct.  Add.  A.  A.  1,  176  leaves :  early  fiffceenth  century.     Con- 
taining  the  Aeneid  and  Oatalecta, 

12.  Ashmolo  54,   199   leaves:    fifteenth  century.      Containing  all 
Virgil,  and  some  of  the  Gatalecta, 

The  foUowing  manuscripfcs  do  not  deserve  much  notice : 

13.  Canon.  Lat.  64 :  late  fourfceenth  century.     (Aen.) 

14.  Auct.  F.  2.  5 :  fifteenth  century.     This  is  the  codex  Venetus  of 
Heinsius.     (Ecl.,  Georg.,  Aen.) 

15.  D*Orv.  X.  1.  3.  39 :  fifteenth  century.     The  codex  VOrvillianiis 
of  Burmann.     (Aen.) 

16.  D^Orv.  X.  1.  3.  42 :  thirteenth  century.     The  Codex  Wallianus 
of  Burmann.     (Aen.  2.  310—6.  149,  except  5.  360—493.) 

17.  D'Orv.  X.  1.  3.  40 :  fifteenth  century.     (Aen.  4.  91—6.  289.) 

18.  D'Orv.  X.  1.  3.  41:    fifteenth    centnrj.      Probably  the  codex 
Francianus  alter  of  Burmann.     (Aen.  1.  516 — 6.  213.) 

19.  D'Orv.  X.  1.  5.  14:  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Georg.,  Aen.) 

20.  Auct.  Digby  C.  8 :  fifteenth  century.      (Aen.  3.  418—473 ;  4. 
136—247 ;  5.  707—12.  818.) 

21.  Canon.  Lat.  51 :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Gfeorg.,  Aen.) 

22.  Canon.  Lat.  52  :  late  foarteenth  century.     (Aen.) 

23.  Canon.  Lat.  57 :  late  fourteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Qeorg.,  Aen. 
1.  63—12.  771.) 

24.  Canon.  Lat.  59 :  fifteenth  century.      (Aen.  4.  252—541 ;  4.  65a 
—11.  688.) 

25.  Canon.  Lat.  62 :  fif teenth  century.     (Aen.) 

26.  Canon.  Lat.  65 :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Georg.,  Aen.) 

27.  Auct.  Add.  BB.  1 :  fourteenth  century.     (Aen.) 

28.  D'Orv.  X.  1.  5.  12  :  fifteenth  centnry.     (Ecl.,  Georg.) 

29.  D*Orv.  X.  1.  5.  13 :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Georg.) 

30.  Auct.  F.  2.  7:  fifteenth  century.     (Aen.  5.  183-^7.  195.) 

31.  D'Orv.  ;!C.  1.  5.  14:  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Georg.,  Aen.) 

32.  Canon.  Lat.  49 :  fif  teenth  century.     (Aen.  1.  23 — end  of  Aen.) 

33.  Canon.  Lat.  53 :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.,  Georg.) 

34.  Canon.  Lat.  56 :  fifteenth  century.     (EcL,  Gfeorg.,  Aen.  1.  1. — 
10.  148.) 

35*  Canon.  Lat.  58 :  fifteenth  centnry.  (Georg.) 

36.  Canon.  Lat.  60  :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.) 

37.  Canon.  Lat.  126  :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.) 

38.  Canon.  Misc.  41 :  fifteenth  century.     (Ecl.  1.  1—5.  2.) 

39.  Auct.  Add.  B.  B.  2 :  fif teenth  century.     (Aen.) 

40.  St.  Amant  53  :  sixteenth  century.     (Aen.) 
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41.  Anct.  RawL  G.  129:  fourteenth  century.  (Ecl.Georg.)    Twelfth 
centiuy.     (Aeo.) 

42.  Auct.  Bawl.  6. 130 :  thirteenth  centnrj.      (Aen.  4.  353 — end  of 
Aen.) 

43.  Anct  Rawl.  G.  131 :  fifteenth  centnry.     (EcL,  Georg.,  Aen.) 

44.  Anct.  BawL  G.  97 :  fifteenth  centnry.     (Qeorg.) 

45.  Anct.  BawL  G.  98 :  fif teenth  century.    (Qeorg.) 
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INTBODUCTION. 


Thb  historj  of  Pastoral  Poetry  sbows  ns  how  easily  the  most  natnral 
species  of  composition  may  pass  into  the  most  artificial.     Whatever 
maj  have  been  its  earliest  beginnings — a  qnestion  ^  which  seems  to 
belong  as  mnch  to  specnlation  as  to  historical  inqnirj — ^it  appears  not 
to  have  been  recognized  or  cnltivated  as  a  distinct  branch  till  the  Greek 
mind  had  passed  its  great  climacteric,  and  the  centre  of  intellectual 
life  had  been  transferred  from  Athens  to  Alexandria.  Yet  as  introdaced 
into  the  world  bj  Theocritns,  if  modern'  criticism  is  right  in  snpposing 
him  to  have  been  its  real  originator,  it  ezhibits  little  of  that  weakness 
and  want  of  vitalitj  which  might  have  been  expected  to  distinguish  the 
child  of  old  age.     It  is  a  vigorons  representation  of  shepherd  life,  with 
its  stmple  habits,  its  coarse  hnmonr,  its  passionate  snsceptibilitj,  and 
its  grotesqne  snperstition.     Bat  it  was  not  long  to  retain  this  gennine 
character  of  healthy,  dramatic  energy.     Alreadj  in  the  nezt  age  at 
Syracnse  it  began  to  show  signs  of  failing  power:  and  on  its  trans- 
ference  to  Bome,  these  were  at  once  developed  into  the  nnmistakable 
symptoms  of  prematnre  constitntional  decay.     What  it  became  af  ter- 
wards  is  characteristicallj  describedlin  one  of  Johnson*8  sarcastic  sen- 
tences.     **  At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,"  he  says  in  his  life  of 
Ambrose  Philips',  '*it  was  soon  {^iscovered  that  a  dialogne  of  imagi- 
nary  swains  might  be  composed  with  little  difficnlty :  becanse  the  con- 
versation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound  or  refined  sentiment:  and  for 
images  and  descriptions,  Satyrs  and  Fanns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads, 
were  always  within   call;   and  woods,  and  meadows,  and  hills,  and 
rivers  supplied  variety  of  matter,  which,  having  a  natnral  power  to 
soothe  the  mind,  did  not  qnickly  cloy  it.*'  Arcadia,  more  famous  among 

^  The  theories  of  its  origln  resolve  themselves  into  speoalationB  like  those  of 
Lncretius  (5  13S2  folL),  as  Heyne  lemarks  in  his  treatifle  **  De  Gannine  Buoolico," 
preflxed  to  his  edition.  It  ia  easy  to  see  that  music  is  a  natural  aolaoe  for  a  Bhepberd, 
and  that  the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  reeds  would  suggest  the  use  of  the 
leed  as  a  pipe. 

'  Tbe  names  of  the  supposed  pastoral  poeU  who  preoeded  TheocrituB  may  be  fonnd 
in  He3me*8  treatise,  or  in  the  Diotionary  of  Biography,  art.  Theocritua.  For  a  de- 
Btruotive  oritioism  on  their  ezistenoe  or  claimB  to  the  tiUe,  see  Nake'B  OpuBOulay  voL  i- 
pp.  161  foU. 

*  LiveB  of  the  Poets,  Ounningham'B  edition,  voL  iii.  pp.  262,  3. 
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ihe  ftneienttf,  at  least  before  the  time  of  Yirgil/  for  pastoral  dnlness 
tfaan  for  pastoral  ideality,  became  the  poefs  golden  land,  where  imagi- 
nation  fonnd  a  refage  from  the  harsh  prosaio  life  of  the  present. 
OFadnally  the  pastoral  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  exercise-groand  for 
jonng  anthors,  who  snpposed  themselves,  in  the  words  of  an  old  com« 
mentator  on  Spenser,*  to  be  "  foUowing  the  example  of  the  best  and 
most  ancient  poets,  which  devised  this  kind  of  writing,  being  both  so 
base  for  the  matter  and  homely  for  the  manner,  at  the  first  to  trj  their 
habilities  :  and  as  jonng  birds  that  be  newlj  crept  ont  of  the  nest,  bj 
little  first  pro^e  their  tender  wing^  before  thej  make  a  greater  flight.*' 
It  was  indeed  little  more  than  the  form  in  which  the  poet  made  himself 
known  to  the  world,  the  psendonjm  nnder  which  it  was  thonght 
deoorons  to  Teil  his  real  stjle  and  title.  His  shepherds  might  pre- 
Berve  their  oostnme,  bnt  their  oonrersation  tnmed  on  anj  thing  which 
might  be  nppermost  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  that  of  the  pnblio,  the  con- 
troTersies  of  the  Chnrch,*  or  the  death  of  a  rojal  personage.  It  was 
not  to  be  ezpected  that  a  thing  so  pnrelj  artificial  conld  ontlire  that 
general  qnestioning  of  the  gronnds  of  poetical  ezcellence,  which 
accompanied  the  far  wider  oonvnlsions  at  the  end  of  the  htst  centarj. 
Whether  it  is  now  to  be  registered  as  an  eztinct  species,  at  least  in 
England,  is  perhaps  a  qnestion  of  langoage  rather  than  of  &u;t.  The 
poetrj  of  eztemal  natnre  has  been  wakened  into  new  and  intenser  life, 
and  the  habits  of  the  oonntrj  are  represented  to  ns  in  poems,  remind- 
ing  ns  of  the  earliest  and  best  dajs  of  the  Idjl :  bnt  the  names  of 
Eclogne  and  Pastoral  are  heard  no  longer,  nor  is  it  easj  to  conceive  of 
a  time  when  the  associations  connected  with  them  are  likelj  again  to 
find  favonr  with  Englishmen. 

For  this  oormption  probablj  no  writer  is  so  heavilj  chargeable  as 
VirgiL  Ghanges  of  the  kind,  it  is  trae,  are  attribntable  as  mach  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  intellectnal  atmosphere  as  to  anj  indivi- 
dnal  sonrce  of  infection ;  the  CTil  too  had  begnn,  as  has  been  alread j 
remarked,  before  pastoral  poetrj  had  migrated  from  Sjracuse.  But  in 
Yirgil  it  at  once  attained  a  height  which  left  comparativelj  little  to  be 
done  bj  snbseqnent  writers,  thongh  their  inferioritj  in  the  graces  of 
ezpression  was  snre  to  render  the  nntrnthfnbiess  of  the  conception 
more  conspicnons.  Thej  might  make  their  poeticai  Arcadia,  to  borrow 
again  the  words  of  Johnson,^  still  more  *'  remote  f rom  known  realitj 
and  specnlative  possibilitj " :  but  it  was  scarcelj  in  their  power  to 

*  8ee  Keightley^B  note  on  Yirg.  Ecl.  7.  4. 

*  Prefatory  Epistle  to  Spenaer^s  **8he^eMd'f  Galendar,"  addreSBed  to  Gabriel 
Harrej. 

*  The  afikiiB  of  the  Ghorch  are  touohed  on  in  two  of  Spenser^s  Pafltorals,  those  for 
Maj  and  September.    Amhroie  Pfailipe  haa  a  Putoral  on  the  death  of  Qneen  Marj. 

'  LiTfleofthePoeti,ToLiip.297.    (LifeofGaj.) 
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confonnd  worse  tlie  confnsion  which  blended  Sicilj  and  the  Mantnan 
district  into  one,  and  identified  Jalins  Caesar  with  that  Daphnis  whom 
the  njmphs  loved,  and  whose  death  drew  groans  from  the  lions. 

There  is  something  almost  nnexampled  in  the  state  of  feeling  which 
at  Bome,  and  in  the  Angnstan  age  in  particnlar,  allowed  palpable  and 
avowed  imitation  to  claim  the  honours  of  poetical  originalitj.  Pacnvius 
and  Accins  are  praised  not  for  having  called  out  the  tragedy  which  lies, 
patent  rather  than  latent,  in  Roman  historj  and  Boman  life,  nor  even 
for  having  made  the  legends  which  thej  derived  from  G-reece  the  sub- 
ject  of  original  dramas  of  their  own,  but  specificallj  for  having  applied' 
their  wit  to  tho  writings  of  the  G-reeks,  as  to  so  mnch  raw  material,  aud 
adapted  to  the  Boman  stage  the  entertainments  which  had  alternatelj 
delighted  and  terrified  the  popnlace  of  Athens.     Horace  invites  atten- 
tion  to  himself,'  as  an  independent  traveller  along  nntrodden  ground, 
not  as  having  discovered  anj  measure  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language, 
anj  melodj  to  which  the  thoughts  of  his  countrjmen  would  naturallj 
yibrate,  but  as  having  been  the  first  to  displaj  to  Latium  the  capabili- 
ties  of  the  Archilochian  lambic,  the  Alcaic,  and  the  Sapphic.     So  Pro- 
pertius^  speaks  of  Thjrsis  and  Daphnis,  and  the  rustic  presents  which 
shepherd  makes  to  shepherdess,  names  and  things  copied  preciselj  f rom 
Theocritns,  as  if  thej  were  actuallj  a  new  world  to  which  Virgil  had 
introduced  him  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  great  citj.     Striking  as 
the  phenomenon  is,  the  circnmstances  of  the  case  enable  ns  readilj  to 
acconnt  for  it.  The  Boman  knew  onlj  of  a  single  instance  of  a  national 
literature  in  the  world :  it  challenged  his  allegiance  with  an  nndisputed 
claim,  and  his  onlj  conrse  seemed  to  be  to  conform  to  it,  and  endeavonr 
80  far  as  he  could,  to  reprodnce  it  among  his  own  people.     It  seems  as 
if  no  parallel  to  such  a  mental  condition  could  exist  in  our  largez 
modem  experience,  where  the  verj  nnmber  of  the  models  set  before  us 
corrects  our  admiration  bj  distracting  it,  and  forces  ns,  as  it  were,  in 

"  ^  Serns  enim  Graeois  admovit  aonmina  cbartis, 
Et  post  Punioa  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 
Quid  Sophocles  et  ThespiB  et  AesohyluB  utile  ferrent" 

(Hor.  2  Ep.  1. 161.) 

*  «  Libera  per  vaouum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 
Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.    Qui  sibi  fidit, 
Duz  regit  examen.    ParioB  ego  primus  iamboB 
Ostendi  Latio."  (Hor.  1  Ep.  19.  21.) 

'  *'  Tu  oanis  umbrofli  Bubter  pineta  Galaesi 

Thyrsin  et  attritis  Daphnin  arundinibns, 

Utque  decem  poBsint  oorrumpere  mala  puellas 

MiBBUB  et  impreBsiB  haedus  ab  uberibus.*' 

(Prop.  3.  26.  67.) 
The  ooarBeneBB  of  the  aecond  oouplet  ia  charaoteriBtio,  showing  the  sort  of  chan 
which  PiopertiuB  found  in  a  poem  of  rural  life. 
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spite  of  otirselves,  to  interrogate  tliat  nature  wbicli  nnderUes  the  many 
varieties  of  art.  Yet  we  may  realize  something  of  the  feeling  if  we  go 
"back  to  the  time  when  the  office  of  a  translator  ranked  as  high  in  Eng- 
lish  estimation  as  that  of  an  original  poct — when  he  that  drew  Zimri 
and  Achitophel  was  thonght  to  have  added  to  his  fame  bj  his  versions  of 
Jnvenal  and  Virgil,  and  the  preparation  of  the  English  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sej  occnpied,  perhaps  not  nnworthilj,  ten  of  tbe  best  jears  of  the  mind 
which  had  prodnced  the  Essaj  on  Criticism  and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Bat  whatever  maj  be  its  sasceptibilitj  of  explanation  or  illastration 
the  fact  is  one  which  reqnires  to  be  borne  in  mind  bj  everj  stndent  of 
the  Eclognes.  Withont  the  spirit  of  allowance  which  we  are  readj  to 
entertain  as  soon  as  we  perceive  that  a  pecnliaritj  is  not  individaal  or 
occasional,  but  general,  we  shonld  hardlj  be  able  to  moderate  onr  snr- 
prise  at  the  nnmberless  instances  of  close  and  indeed  servile  imitation 
which  an  attentive  pernsal  shows  ns  at  once.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept 
broadlj  the  statement  that  Virgil  is  a  copjist,  and  qaite  another  to 
follow  him  line  bj  line  and  observe  how  constantlj  he  is  thinking  of 
his  gnide,  looking  to  him  where  a  simple  reliance  on  natnre  wonld  have 
been  not  onlj  far  better,  bat  far  more  easj  and  obvions,  and  on  manj 
occasions  deviating  from  the  passage  immediatelj  before  him  onlj  to 
cast  a  glance  on  some  other  part  of  his  model.'  Titjrns,  Gtblatea, 
Amarjllis,  Corjdon,  Thostjlis,  Menalcas,  Damoetas,  Amjntas,  Aegon, 
Daphnis,  Thjrsis,  Micon,  Ljcidas,  are  all  names  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
mnster-roll  of  Theocritas ;  and  of  those  not  inclnded  therein  there  is 
not  one  (if  we  except,  what  are  reallj  no  exceptions,  actnal  historical 
personages)  which  is  not  referable  to  a  Greek,  perhaps  a  bncolio 
original.  Corjdon  addresses  Alexis  in  the  langnage  nsed  bj  Polj- 
phemns  to  Oalatea :  boasts  in  the  same  waj  of  his  thonsand  sheep  and 
his  nevei^failing  snpplj  of  milk :  answers  objections  to  his  personal 
appearance  in  the  same  waj  bj  an  appeal  to  the  ocean  mirror :  paints 
in  similar  colonrs  the  pleasares  of  a  raral  life :  glances  similarlj  at 
the  pets  he  is  rearing  for  his  love :  and  finall j  taxes  himself  for  his 
foUj,  and  reminds  himself  that  there  are  other  loves  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  world,  iu  language  which  is  as  nearlj  as  maj  be  a  translation  from 
the  eleventh  Idjl.  Menalcas  and  Damoetas  rallj  each  other  in  words 
borrowed  from  two  neighbonring  Idjls:  two  others  sapplj  the 
langaage  in  which  thej  make  their  wagers :  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  materials  for  their  amoebeau  displaj  is  to  be  foand  in  the  same 
or  other  parts  of  Tbeocritas,  scattered  up  and  down.  In  the  f riendlj 
rivalrj  of  Menalcas  and  Mopsas  the  depreciation  of  Amjntas,  the 
grief  of  the  wild  beasts  for  Daphniff,  the  epitaph,  the  apotheosis  in 

*  Beferenoea  to  tbe  Turious  imitationB  from  TheooritnB  will  be  foand  in  the  Gom- 
mentary. 
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moat  of  its  eircQmstaiices,  the  compliments  which  Bbepherd  pajs  to 
shepherd,  and  the  exchange  o£  presents,  are  all  modelled  more  or  less 
closely  after  the  Doric  prototjpe.     Corjdon  and  Thyrsis  are  perhaps 
more  original :  yet  even  they  owe  something  to  Menalcas  and  Daphnis» 
as  well  as  to  one  or  two  other  Sicilian  shepherds,  nofc  only  in  the 
antecedents,  bnt  in  the  conteuts  of  their  songs ;  and  the  eminence  to 
which  Corydon  is  lifted  by  his  snccess  is  similar,  thoagh  inferior,  to 
that  attained  by  Daphnis.     The  dying  Damon,  or  rather  tbe  lover 
whom  Damon  personatea,  recalls  in  the  first  part  of  his  complaint  the 
dying  Daphnis,  in  the  last  the  slighted  Polyphemns :  the  enchantress 
who  is  represonted  by  Alphesiboens  is  the  same  who  in  the  second  Idyl 
employs  even  more  charms  to  bring  back  Delphis,  thongh  the  snccess 
which  this  time  crowns  her  efforts  is  new.     Moeris  and  his  companion, 
like  Meliboens  and  Tityrns,  talk  abont  a  snbject  which,  being  part  of 
Virgirs  personal  history,  could  not  but  be  his  own:  yet  even  they 
snpply  ns  with  reminiscences  from  Sicily,  partly  in  the  things  which 
they  say  to  each  other,  partly  in  their  qnotations  from  the  poet*s  nn- 
pnblished  verses.     The  dying  Daphnis  reappears  once  more  in   the 
dying  or  despairing  Gtillns :  the  complaint  of  the  lover  is  indeed  his 
own,  but  the  circumstances  which  snrround  him  are  copied  minntely 
from  that  song  which  Thyrsis,  the  sweet  songster  from  Aetna,  sang  to 
the  goatherd  in  the  hot  noon  nnder  the  elm.     Even  this  ennmeration 
mnst  fail  to  give  any  notion  of  the  nnmberless  instances  of  incidental 
imitation,  sometimes  in  a  single  line,  sometimes  in  the  mere  tum  of 
an  expression,  which  fiU  np  as  it  were  the  broader  outlines  of  the  copy. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Yirgil  ranked  as  an  original  poet 
in  his  own  judgment  no  less  than  in  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  on  the  strength  of  those  very  appropriations  which  wbuld  stamp 
a  modem  aubhor  with   the  charge  of  plagiarism.      His   Thalia,   he 
proudly  reminds  ns,  was  the  first  who  deigned  to  disport  herself  in 
the  strains  of  Syracuse,  as  that  was  her  first  employment.  V^And  in 
the  ninth  Eclogue,  where  he  grieves  by  anticipation,  tenderly   and 
gracefully  enough,  over  the  loss  which  the  pastoral  world  wonld  have 
sustained  had  he  died  prematurely,  of    the  four  fragments  of    his 
poetry  which  are  singled  out  for  admiration  two  are  copies  from 
Theocritus,  and  one  of  them,  the  first,  so  close  a  copy,  and  so  slight, 
not  to  eay  trivial,  in  itself,  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  instanced  with 
any  other  view  than  to  remind  the  reader  of  his  snccess  in  borrowing 
and  skilfully  reproducingTJlt  is,  in  fact,  an  intimation,  made  almost  in 
ezpress  words,  that  he  wisned  to  be  oonsidered  as  the  Boman  Theooritns. 
The  impression  left  by  such  passages  on  the  mind  of  a  considerata 
reader  is  very  much  that  which  a  modem  author,  writing  without  the 
restraint  of  verse,  would  seek  to  produce  by  a  quotation  or  a  direct  re- 
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f erenoe.  It  is  the  commonplace  of  the  art,  nsed  by  a  jonng  artiat : 
the  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  pictare  for  fear  the  pictnre  shonld 
not  be  recognized ;  the  tones  of  the  master  imitated  bj  the  pnpil  be- 
canse  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  speaking  correctly. 
Theocritns  might  talk  generallj  of  the  Mnses  and  of  bncolic  song :  to 
Yirgil  the  Mnses  mnst  be  the  Mnses  of  Sicilj,  and  the  song  the  song 
of  Maenalns.  E^en  Bion  '  and  Moschns,  coming  after  Theocritns,  had 
to  appeal  to  Sioilian  associations :  how  mnch  more  one  not  in  possession 
of  the  links  of  sympathy  imparfced  bj  a  common  conntry  and  common 
langnage,  and  an  almost  hereditary  transmission  of  the  poetical  gift  P 
And  what  is  tme  of  Yirgirs  relation  to  Theocritns  is  trne  to  a  certain 
extent  of  his  relation  to  Qreek  writers  generally  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  learning  which  he  possessed.  He  had  donbtless  lired  from 
boyhood  in  their  world :  and  their  world  accordingly  became  a  sort  of 
seoond  natnre  to  him — a  storehonse  of  life  and  trnth  and  beanty,  the 
Btandard  to  which  he  bronght  conccptions  and  images  as  they  rose  np 
within  him,  the  snggestire  gaide  that  was  to  awaken  his  slumbering 
powers,  and  lead  him  to  discover  fnrther  felicities  yet  possible  to  the 
artist.  This  habit  of  mind  perhaps  strikes  ns  most  in  cases  where  it  is 
most  slightly  and,  it  wonld  almost  seem,  nnconscionsly  inditated.  More 
than  one  writer  has  remarked  on  Yirgirs  practioe  of  characterizing 
things  by  some  local  epithet,  as  a  pecnliarity  by  which  he  is  distin- 
gnished  from  the  earlier  Latin  poets.  Donbtless  in  many  instances 
there  is  some  special  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  word  :  it  may  point 
to  some  essential  attribnte  of  the  thing,  or  some  accidental  connexion 
with  time  and  place  which  has  a  real  significance  in  the  context.  Bnt 
there  are  others  where  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  any  snch  relevancy. 
What  appropriateness  can  there  be  in  describing  the  hedgo  which 
separates  Tityrns*  farm  from  his  neighbonr's  as  having  its  willow- 
blossoms  fed  npon  by  the  bees  of  Hybla^  or  in  the  wish  that  the 
swarms  which  Moeris  has  to  look  af ter  may  avoid  the  yews  of  Corsica*  ? 
The  epithet  here  is  significant  not  to  the  reader  bnt  to  the  poet» 
or  to  the  reader  only  so  far  as  he  happens  to  share  in  the  poefs 
intellectnal  antecedents:  it  appeals  not  to  a  first-hand  appreciation 
of  the  characteristics  of  natnral  objects,  snch  as  is  open  to  all,  bnt 
to  information  gained  from  reading  or  travel,  and  therefore  confined 
to   a  few.      And  from    what  we  know  of    the   facts  of    Yirgirs 

'  Xps  v6  rl  fioi,  AvfffSo,  SurcX^y  fi4\os  k^h  Xryo^ycir, 
lfA9p6€¥,  y?MKi9utwy,  ipwTiKdy^  oto¥  6  k^kXm^ 
Aciircy  no\6^afios  iv*  ^yt  r^  TaKartl^  ; 

(Bloo,  2.  1.) 
ipX^^t  SiiccXuca/,  rm  vh^Mos^  tipx^rt^  Mo7<rm. 

(Moeohufl,  3.  8.) 
Hofchiu,  however,  was  himself  a  Syneiuan. ' 
«  EoL  1.  55.  •  EoL  9.  SO. 
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life  we  may  safely  conclude  tbat,  at  the  time  of  tbe  oomposition 
of  tlie  Eclognes  at  any  rate,  his  associations  were  those  of  a  stadent, 
not  those  of  a  tonrist.  Nor  would  it  be  jast  to  stigmatize  the  pre- 
dilection  which  this  indicatea  as  merely  conventional.  It  maj  be 
nsurrow,  bat  within  its  limits  it  is  genaine.  There  are  some  minds 
which  are  better  calcalated,  at  least  in  yonth,  to  be  impressed  by  the 
inexhaostibleness  of  Art  than  by  the  infinity  of  Natare.  They  may 
hick  the  genial  sasceptibilifcy  which  in  others  is  awakened  immediately 
by  the  sight  of  the  world  withoat,  and  they  may  not  have  had  time  to 
edacate  their  imperfect  sympathies  into  a  fuller  appreciation ;  bat 
they  respond  withoat  difficalty  to  the  invitations  of  natoral  beaaty 
aa  conveyed  to  them  throngh  an  intervening  mediam,  adapted  by  its 
own  perfection  for  the  transmission  of  the  perfection  which  exists 
beyond.  They  see  with  tho  eyes  of  others,  not  with  their  own  ;  but 
their  soal  nevertheless  receives  the  vision.  Over  snch  minds  the 
recollection  of  a  word  in  a  book  has  the  same  power  which  others 
find  in  a  remembered  sight  or  soand.  It  recalls  not  only  its  own 
image,  bnt  the  images  which  were  seen  in  company  with  it :  nay,  it 
may  tonch  yet  longer  trains  of  association,  and  come  back  upon  the 
memory  with  something  like  the  force  of  the  entire  body  of  imprcs- 
sions  originally  excited  by  the  work  which  happens  to  contain  it. 
Even  those  who  have  held  more  direct  intercourse  with  nature  are  not 
insensible  to  the  operation  of  this  secondary  charm.  Can  any  one  who 
reads  Milton  doubt  that  the  mere  sound  of  the  stately  names  of  classic 
history  and  mythology  exercised  a  real  influence  on  the  poefs  fancy  ? 
And  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us  a  testimony^  to  the  constraining  magic 
of  Virgirs  own  language,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  haunted 
during  his  journey  from  Como  not  by  the  thought  of  the  overflowing 
lake,  but  by  the  'ballad-bnrthen  music '  of  Lari  Maxuine, 

It  is  not,  however,  the  existenceof  imitation  alone,  considered  merely 
as  imitation,  that  makes  us  speak  of  the  Eclogues  as  unreal.  Imitation 
involves  the  absence  of  reality,  just  as  translation  does,  simply  because 
the  thing  produced  is  not  original :  but  it  need  not  imply  its  destruc- 
tion.  But  with  the  Eclognes  the  case  ip  different.  It  is  not  merely 
that  Virgil  formed  his  conception  of  pastoral  poetry  from  Greek  models, 
but  that  he  songht  to  apply  it  to  Boman  life.  In  the  vocabulary  of 
poetry,  as  he  understood  it,  a  shepherd  was  a  Sicilian,  or  perhaps  an 
Arcadian ;  therefore  an  Italian  shepherd  must  be  spoken  of  as  an 
Italian  Sicilian,  and  pastoral  Italy  as  Sicilian  Italy.  Instances  of  this 
historical  aud  geographical  confusion  meet  ns  in  every  page  of  the 
Eclogues.  The  very  fact  that  the  names  of  the  shepherds  are  invariably 
•Greek  would  nataitilly  be  sufficient  to  warn  ns  what  we  are  to  expect. 

•  In  hia  poem  "  The  Daiay." 
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Tbe  introdnction  of  men  called  Meliboens  and  Titjrns  talking  abont 
Rome  leaves  ns  no  room  to  wonder  at  any  f  arther  miztnre  of  incon- 
gmities.  Yet  the  lengths  to  which  this  conf  asion  is  pashod  have  been 
OYcrlooked  hj  the  majoritj  of  scholars ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  one, 
with  the  exception  of  a  writer  in  the  Qaarterlj  Beview  and  Mr. 
Keightlej/  who  has  set  the  matter  in  its  trae  light.  When  Castel- 
vetro,  in  the  sixteeuth  centurj,  asserted  that  the  favoarite  trees  of  the 
Eclognes,  the  beech,  the  ilex,  the  chestnnt,  and  the  pine,  do  not  grow 
abont  Mantna,  snbsequent  critics  were  read j  to  repl j '  that  the  f eatures 
of  the  conntrj  maj  have  changed  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  that 
sarelj  Virgil  must  know  best.  But  snch  reasoning  will  hardlj  avail 
against  the  absence  of  the  green  caves  in  which  the  shepherd  lies,  or 
the  briarj  crags  from  which  his  goats  bang,  or  the  loftj  mountains 
whose  lengthening  shadows  remind  him  of  evening.  These  are  the 
nnmistakable  features  of  Sicilj,  and  no  illnsion  of  historical  criticism 
will  persuade  us  that  thej  have  changed  their  places,  strange  as  it  is 
to  meet  them  *in  conjunction  with  real  Mantuan  scenerj,  with  the 
flintj  soil  of  Andes,  and  the  broad,  lazj  current  of  the  Mincio.  The 
actnal  Mantua  is  surrounded  bj  a  lake  :  its  pastoral  counterpart,  like 
Shakspeare^s  Bohemia,  seems  to  be  on  the  sea,  the  stillness  of  whose 
waters  enables  the  shepherds  to  sing  nndisturbed,  as  in  Theocritus  it 
forms  a  contrast  with  the  unresting  sorrow  of  the  love-sick  euchan- 
tress.  The  same  mle,  if  rule  it  can  be  called,  is  observed  in  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  shepherds:  there  is  the  Italian 
element,  and  there  is  the  Sicilian,  added,  as  it  were,  to  make  it  bucolic. 
The  Pales  of  the  Italians  and  the  Apollo  Nomios  of  the  Oreeks,  as  Mr. 
Keightlej  again  points  out,  retire  together  from  the  countrj,  which 
the  death  of  Daphnis  has  left  desolate :  the  two  high-dajs  of  the 
shepherds'  calendar  are  the  Gi*eek  festival  of  the  Njmphs  and  the 
Boman  Ambarvalia.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  similar  acconnt 
is  to  be  given  of  the  social  position  of  the  shepherds  themselves,  who, 
though  living  on  terms  of  Arcadian  equalitj,  appear  to  be  sometimes 
slaves  or  hirelings,  sometimes  independent  proprietors :  but  the  status 
of  their  brethren  in  Theocritus  is  itself  a  point  which  is  apparentlj 
involved  in  some  nncertaintj. 

Such  a  sjstematic  confnsion  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  it  will 
be  readilj  admitted,  goes  far  to  justif j  the  waj  in  which  Yirgil  has 
been  spoken  of  in  the  opening  of  this  essaj  as  the  great  corrupter  of 

'  Qnarterlj  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  93 ;  Keightley,  Note»,  p.  15. 

•  "  Fagum  dicit  pro  natiira  loci :  prope  I^Iantuam  et  in  agris  Virgilii  erant  veteres 
&gi.  Cf.EcI.  2.3.,  9.  9.  Haeserunt  nonnulli,  quod  hodie  nuUaesunt  prope  Mantuam, 
nt  Holdsworth  et  aliL  Sed  non  meminerunt  xvni  saecula  interjecta  eaae.  in  Libano 
hodie  oedrorum  exigua  silva :  olim  omnis  iiB  abundabat."  Spohn,  quoted  b j  Wagner 
on  EoL  1. 1. 
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pastoral  poetry,  if  by  pastoral  poetry  is  xneaDt  a  tmthfnl  dramatio 
representation  of  one  of  tbe  simplest  forms  of  life.  How  far  it  vitiates 
tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  Eclognes  as  pnre  poetry,  irrespective  of  tbe  class 
to  wbicb  they  profess  to  belong,  is  a  fartber  qnestion,  and  one  wbicb 
ongbt  not  to  be  decided  till  we  bave  seen  bow  mncb  it  maj  involve. 
If  tbe  Eclognes  are  to  be  condemned  on  tbis  gronnd,  it  is  bard  to  see 
bow  we  are  to  excnse  a  work  like  Cymbeline.  If  tbe  somewbat  broad 
sbield  o£  tbe  romantic  drama  is  snfficient  to  oover  tbe  latter,  room  maj 
perbaps  be  f onnd  nnder  it  f or  tbe  former.  No  incongrnity  of  wbicb 
Yir^il  bas  been  gniltj  can  be  so  glaring  or  so  fatal  to  tbose  notions  of 
reality  wbich  tbe  very  form  of  bistorical  knowledge  snggests  as  that 
prodnced  by  tbe  jnztaposition  of  tbe  modem  Italian,  not  only  witb  the 
legendary  Briton,  bnt  witb  the  Roman  of  tbe  earlier  empire.  It  is  not 
that  the  laws  of  time  and  circnmstance  are  simply  violated,  bnt  that 
they  are  violated  in  snch  a  way  that  the  resnlt  appears  to  ns  incon- 
ceivable  as  well  as  false,  two  types,  belonging  to  dififerent  periods  of 
tbe  same  nation,  and  as  sncb  forming  the  snbjects  of  an  obvions 
bistorical  contrast,  being  imagined  for  tbe  moment  to  co-exist,  not  in 
the  other  world,  as  in  tho  varions  Dialognes  of  the  Dead,  wbere  this 
incongrnity  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  tbe  composition,  bnt  in  a  world 
wbich,  if  not  onr  own,  resembles  it  in  all  its  essential  featnres  as  a 
theatre  for  bnman  action  and  passion.  Yet  criticism  seems  now  to  be 
agreed  that  the  very  glaringness  of  sncb  incongruities,  thongh  doabt- 
less  attribatable  as  mach  to  ignorance  or  recklessness  as  to  any 
profonnd  design,  ongbt  only  to  teacb  ns  to  divest  onrselves  of  all 
extraneons  prepossessions,  and  examine  tbe  piece  as  a  representation  of 
bnman  natare  apart  from  tbe  conditions  of  time,  jast  as  when  we  look 
at  soiile  of  the  early  paintings  onr  sense  of  beanty  need  not  be  nlti- 
mately  distnrbed  by  onr  conscionsness  that  the  actions  portrayed  in 
tbe  two  parts  of  the  pictaro  are  obvionsly  not  simultaneons  bnt  suc- 
cessive.  Virgil,  of  conrse,  according  to  onr  ordinary  nomenclatnre, 
is  a  classical,  not  a  romantic  poet ;  bnt  the  f  act  will  bardly  be  beld  to 
exclnde  him  from  the  benefit  of  a  similar  plea,  if  indeed  it  sboald  not 
snggest  fresb  matter  for  consideration  with  regard  to  tbe  laws 
generally,  and  probably  witb  jastice,  snpposed  to  distingnisb  the  two 
great  schools  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Art. 

This,  bowever,  is  not  the  only  kind  of  conf nsion  by  wbich  tbe  pastoral 
reality  of  the  Eclogues  is  distnrbed  or  destroyed.  Not  only  is  the 
Sicilian  mixed  np  witb  the  Italian,  but  tbe  sbepherd  is  mixed  np  witb 
the  poet.  The  danger  was  one  to  have  been  apprehended  f  rom  the  first. 
So  soon  as  pastoral  poetry  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  species,  tbe 
men  of  letters  who  cnltivated  it,  perhaps  themselves  grammarians  or 
professional  oritics,  were  likely  to  yield  to  tbe  temptation  of  painting 
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theioselTea  in  bacolio  oolonrs,  instead  of  copjing  the  actnal  bncolic  life 
which  thejsaw  or  might  bave  seen  in  the  coantrj.  Thoj  started  from 
the  position  that  shepherds,  besides  being  sabjects  for  poetry,  were 
themselves  singers  and  lo^ers  of  song ;  it  was  not  difficnlt  to  convert 
the  proposition,  and  assnme  that  a  pastoral  siager  might  be  spoken  of 
as  a  shepherd.  A  sjmptom  of  this  failing  appears  even  in  Theocritas, 
in  whose  se^enth  Idyl  the  speaker,  doscribing  himself  as  being  in  com- 
pany  with  a  poetical  goatherd,  modestlj  dedines  a  comparison  with  the 
professed  poets  Asclepiades  and  Philetas,  therebj  intimating  that  he  is 
himself  a  professed  poet  in  disgnise.'  In  Moschas  the  identification  is 
more  conscionslj  realized.^  Bion  is  bewailed  as  the  ideal  herdsman,  for 
whom  Apollo  and  the  wood-gods  wept,  whose  strains  drew  looks  of  love 
from  Galatea,  and  whose  pipe  ev^en  the  lips  of  Pan  maj  scarcelj  toach. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  to  see  to  what  extent  it  maj  be  interwoven 
with  the  textnre  of  a  series  of  poems,  shoald  look  for  it  in  the  Eclognes. 
Thej  will  not  bave  verj  far  to  seok ;  indeed  it  meets  them  at  the  verj 
threshold.  Nothing  bat  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  introdnced  into  the  first  Eclogne  conld  have  prevcnted  the 
critics  f  rom  recognizing  it  at  once.  As  it  is,  thej  have  passed  it  over 
in  their  search  for  something  more  recondite  and  more  creditable  to 
VirgiJ.  Their  view,  as  elaborated  bj  the  latest  commentators,"  is  that 
Titjrns  is  a  snpposed  f arm-slave,  perhaps  a  bailifif  of  Virgirs,  who,  going 
to  Rome  to  pnrchase  his  freedom,  receives  the  welcome  assnrance  that 
his  ma8ter's  propertj  is  to  be  nndistnrbed  in  the  general  nnsettlement ; 
the  obvions  trnth  is  (I  am  stating  not  mj  owu  discoverj  bnt  that  of  mj 
former  coadjntor)  that  the  notions  of  the  enfranchised  slave  and  the 
poet  secnred  in  his  farm,  the  sjmbol  and  the  thing  sjmboUzed,  are 
actnallj  blended  togetber,  so  that  the  narrative  is  at  one  time  allegorical, 
at  another  historical,  Titjms  going  with  his  eamings  to  his  master,  and 
receiving  for  answer,  "  Yon  shall  not  be  dispossessed  bj  mj  soldiers." 
The  same  conventional  conception  reappears  in  other  places,  thongh  it 
is  nowhere  else  so  clnmsilj  managed.  Menalcas,  the  poet-shepherd  of 
the  ninth  Eclogne,  whose  strains  were  so  nearlj  lost  to  the  world,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  Virgil  himself .  In  the  opening  of  the  sixth, 
Virgil  is  once  more  the  shepherd  Titjrns,  who  is  tanght  bj  Apollo  that 
a  shepherd's  dntj  is  to  make  his  sheep  f at  and  his  verses  thin.   If  Virgil 

'  ob  ydp  v»,  icar*  ifihv  ySw,  o9rt  rbr  iffBXhy 

2iircX(Say  ylxrifu  rhi^  iK  'Xdfxu,  otrt  ^tXrirdy, 
itniZwf,  fidrffaxos  94  rto^  iucpl9as  &s  rts  ipitr9tt, 

(Theocr.  7.  89.) 

*  Stti  BfMT  r^¥aK9¥  h  $ouk6\os,    (Mosohna,  8. 11 :  but  see  the  whole  oontext.) 

*  See,  for  instanoe,  Wunderlioh,  qnoted  by  Wagner  at  the  end  of  He jne*!  Argament 
oTEoLl. 
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is  a  sbeplierd  becanse  lie  is  apoet,  his  friends,  as  being  poets  tbemselves, 

or  at  least  f  riends  of  a  poet,  mnst  be  sbepherds  too,  and  the  times  npon 

wbich  be  has  fallen  mnst  be  described  bj  pastoral  images.     Grallns,  the 

Boldier  and  elegiac  poet,  alreadj  introdnced  among  the  heroes  of  m jtho- 

logj  in  the  sixtb  Eclogne,  appears  in  the  tenth  as  the  djing  shepherd  of 

Theocritns,  langnishing  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  and  consoled  bj  the 

mral  gods ;  he  is  at  the  same  moment  in  Italj  and  in  Arcadia,  acting 

with  Octavianns  against  Sex.  Pompeins,  and  bewailing  his  lost  love  in 

the  ears  of  ideal  swains.     Whatever  maj  be  the  nltimate  sonrce  of  the 

inspiration  which  animates  the  fonrth  Eclogne,  and  whoever  the  child 

shadowed  forthas  the  king  of  the  peaceful  world,  the  poem  is  evidentlj 

a  description  of  the  new  era  snpposed  to  be  inangnrated  in  Pollio's  con- 

snlship  bj  the  peace  of  Brnndisinm ;  bnt  the  golden  age  is  represented 

as  a  golden  age  of  pastoral  life,  where  art  is  to  be  nothing  and  natnre 

everj  thing,  a  recollection  of  the  legendarj  past  in  Hesiod  converted 

into  an  anticipation  of  the  historical  fntnre.     So  the  Daphnis  of  the 

fifth  Eclogne  is  evidentlj  the  great  Julius,  as  the  similaritj  of  the 

images  to  those  in  the  preceding  poem  is  snfficient  to  show ;  it  is  a 

pastoral  poet  that  celebrates  him,  and  theref ore  he  mnst  be  celcbrated  as 

a  shepherd,  wept  bj  all  nature  in  his  death,  powerful  and  honoured  as  a 

rnral  god  in  his  immortalitj.     Even  where  the  poems  appear  at  first 

sight  to  be  pnrelj  dramatic  and  impersonal,  the  poet  is  still  viaible. 

Menalcas,  an  actor  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  annonnces  himself  at  the  end  of 

it  as  the  aathor  of  the  second  and  third  ;  in  the  ninth  an  intimation  is 

made  f rom  which  we  infer  that  the  fifth  also  is  reallj  at  work,  the  song 

of  Mopsns  no  less  than  his  own.     The  second  Eclogue  is  one  which  we 

should  gladlj  believe  to  be  pnrelj  ideal,  instead  of  shifting  the  tradition 

which  professes  to  verif  j  it :  nor  need  we  be  anxions  to  think  with 

Servius  that  tho  song  of  Silenus  to  the  shepherds  is  reallj  an  epicurean 

lectur^delivered  bj  Siron  to  his  pnpils.     Bnt  when  we  find  shepherds 

rivalliug  each  other  for  the  favour  of  PoUio,  and  lampooning  Bavius 

and  Maevius,  we  feel  that  jealousj  for  the  poefs  credit  as  a  painter  of 

life  is  rather  a  misplaced  sentiment.' 

It  is  as  an  artist  that  Yirgil  appears  chieflj  to  challenge  our  admira- 
tion,  as  in  his  other  works,  so  also  in  the  Bucolics.  The  langnage,  in- 
deed,  which  he  pnts  into  the  months  of  his  pastoral  personages  is  for 

*  It  may  be  said  that  in  Milton*8  Lyoidas  th^Yirgilian  confusion  of  Bhephord  and 
poet  is  tumed  into  mere  chaos  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  element,  tho  Ghristian 
shepherd  or  minister.  There  ia,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  object,  no  less 
than  the  effect,  of  the  poem  is  not  to  describe  pastoral  life,  but  to  paint  student  life 
in  pastoral  ooloars.  The  tenth  Eclogue  mi^ht  take  the  benefit  of  the  same  distinc- 
tion,  if  we  oould  separate  it  in  our  judgment  from  the  rest.  Milton'B  use  of 
mjthology  might  afford  another  gronnd  for  compariBon  with  Yirgil :  but  the  subjeot 
is  too  large  for  a  note. 
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the  most  part  as  nndramatic  as  the  thonghts  which  that  langnage  ez- 
presses  are  conventional  and  nnreal.  In  a  very  few  instances  he  attempts 
to  prodnce  an  appearance  of  rnsticitj  by  an  archaism,  a  proverb,  a  con- 
▼ersational  ellipse,  a  clnmsy  circnmlocution  * ;  even  there,  however,  he 
seems  to  be  copjing  Theocritns,  rather  than  following  the  natnre  which 
he  had  seen  aronnd  him,  and  the  strain  in  which  his  shepherds  nsnally 
converse  is  scarcely  less  elaborate  than  the  ordinary  diction  of  the  Oeor- 
g^cs  or  the  Aeneid.  So  in  the  practice  of  the  Oreek  poets  the  bucolic 
hexameter  had  a  strnctnre  of  its  own^:  as  handled  by  Yirgil  it  does  not 
dififer  from  the  didactic  or  the  epic.  Yet  a  more  poetical  people  than 
the  Romans  might  be  pardoned  if  they  forgot  their  sense  of  dramatic 
propriety  in  the  delight  with  which  they  welcomed  snch  specimens  of 
langaage  and  Tersification  as  those  which  the  Eclognes  every  where 
ezhibit.  The  tedions  labonr  of  the  file,  the  absence  of  which  is  deplored 
by  Horace'  as  fatal  to  the  exoellence  of  Boman  poetry,  had  at  last 

*  See  Gebaaer*!  *  De  Poetamm  Graecomm  Baoolicoram,  imprimis  Th^ooriti,  Gar- 
minibas  in  Eclogis  a  Vergilio  adambratis,  Libri  Dao '  (Leipsio,  1861),  pp.  8  foU.,  a 
valaable  monograph,  of  which  I  believe  only  the  first  volame  haa  yet  appeared. 

There  ib  a  passage  ia  Wyoherley'B  reoommendatory  liiies  on  Pope*8  Pastorals 
which  ia  worth  qaoting,  not  only  for  its  own  ingenaity,  bat  as  expressing  the  view 
taken  by  Pope  and  his  friends  of  the  langaage  in  which  pastoral  poetry  shoald  be 
written — a  view  probably  not  very  nnlike  Yirgil^B  own,  mutatU  mutandU. 

'*  iiike  Bome  fair  BhepherdesB,  the  silvan  Mase 
8hoald  wear  thofle  flowers  her  native  fields  prodace, 
And  the  trae  measare  of  the  shepherd^s  wit 
Shoald,  like  his  garb,  be  for  the  ooantry  fit : 
Yet  mast  his  pare  and  anaffected  thoaght 
More  nicely  than  the  common  Bwain*8  be  wronght : 
80  with  becoming  art  the  player^B  dresB 
In  Bilks  the  shepherd  and  the  BhepherdcBB, 
Yet  Btill  anohangod  the  form  and  mode  remain, 
Shaped  like  the  homely  raBset  of  the  swain.*' 

8ee  alBO  Pope'B  diBoonrse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  prefixed  to  his  Pastorals,  where  he 
lays  down  practical  rales  for  baoolio  writing,  and  his  ironical  oomparison  of  his  own 
PastoralB  with  Philips'  (Gnardian,  No.  40),  where  the  dootrine  that  shepherds  onght 
to  deal  in  proverbs  is  not  forgotten. 

*  See  Gebaner,  pp.  70  foll.,  where  too  maoh  is  perhaps  made  of  the  instanoes— 
not  more  than  240  lines  ont  of  the  whole  nnmber— in  which  the  bucolio  caesnra  is 
preaerved.  It  is  evident  that  Yirgil  set  no  store  by  it  whatever  as  a  neoessary  law 
of  composition :  that  he  shoald  have  employed  it  in  the  Edogaes  more  frequ<  ntly 
than  iu  the  other  two  poems,  is  no  more  than  is  natnral  in  a  young  writer  just 
beginning  to  form  his  versification,  and  at  the  time  familiar  with  the  cadenoe  of 
Theooritus.  Gebaaer,  however,  has  done  good  service  in  pointing  ont  thmughoat 
his  work  instancea  in  which  Yirgil,  withoat  distinctly  imitating  Theocritus,  has 
taken  a  hint  from  him  in  langaage  or  versification.  Bnoh  inqniries  are  apt  to  seem 
tedionsly  minnte:  bat  they  ounnot  be  safely  overlooked  by  any  one  who  would 
reaily  appreciate  the  art  of  snoh  a  writer  as  Yirgil. 

*  Hor.  2  Ep.  1. 167,  Ara  Poet.  290. 
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fonnd  an  artist  who  woold  snbmib  to  it  witbont  complaining.  The 
finiBbed  ezcellence  of  bis  workmanBbip  is  a  f act  wbicb  will  not  be  readilj 
impeacbed  or  overlooked,  tboagb  ita  imporiance  maj  easilj  be  nnder- 
rated.  We  are  apt,  perbaps,  not  safficientlj  to  consider  wbat  is  in^ 
Yolved  in  tbe  stjle  or  diction  of  poetrj.  We  distingaisb  sbarplj  between 
tbe  general  oonception  and  tbe  langaage,  aa  if  tbe  power  wbicb  strikes 
ont  tbe  one  were  sometbing  quite  different  from  tbe  skill  wbicb  elabo* 
rates  tbe  other.  No  doabt  tbere  is  a  difEerence  between  tbe  two  opera- 
tions,  and  one  wbicb  mnst  place  a  poet  like  Virgil  at  a  disadvantage  as 
oompared  witb  tbe  writers  wbom  be  followed  ;  bat  it  wonld  be  a  mistake 
to  snppose  tbat  imagination  may  not  be  sbown  in  tbe  words  wbicb 
embodj  a  tbougbt  as  well  aa  in  tbe  tbongbt  wbicb  tbey  embodj.  To 
ezpress  a  tbougbt  in  langnage  is  in  trutb  to  ezpresa  a  larger  conception 
bj  tbe  belp  of  a  nnmber  of  smaller  ones  ;  and  tbe  same  poetical  facnltj 
wbicb  originates  tbe  one  maj  well  be  emplojed  in  prodacing  tbe  otber. 
It  is  not  merelj  that  tbe  adaptation  of  tbe  words  to  tbe  tbougbt  itself 
reqnires  a  poet*s  sense,  tboagb  tbia  is  macb ;  bat  tbat  tbe  words  tbem- 
selvea  are  imagea,  eacb  possessing,  or  capable  of  posaesaing,  a  beantj  of 
its  own,  wbicb  need  not  be  impaired,  bat  maj  be  illastrated  and  set  ofE, 
bj  its  relative  position,  as  contribnting  to  tbe  development  of  anotber 
and  more  comploz  beantj.  It  is  not  necessarj  tbat  these  words,  in 
order  to  be  poetical,  sboald  be  pictaresqae  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  tbe 
term ;  on  tbe  contrarj,  it  maj  suit  tbe  poefs  object  to  make  a  pbjsical 
image  retire  into  tbe  sbade,  not  advance  into  prominent  ligbt :  bnt  the 
imagination  will  still  be  appealed  to,  wbatever  maj  be  the  avenne  of 
approacb — bj  tbe  efEect  of  perspective,  bj  artfnl  jnxtaposition,  bj 
masical  sound,  or  perhaps,  as  we  bave  alreadj  seen,  bj  remote  intel- 
lectual  association.  Tbe  central  tbougbt  maj  be  borrowed  or  nureal, 
jet  tbe  subordinate  conceptiona  maj  be  tme  and  beantif nl,  wbetber  tbe 
subordination  be  tbat  of  a  paragrapb  to  an  entire  poem,  a  sentence  to  a 
paragraph,  or  a  pbrase  or  word  to  a  sentenca  It  is,  I  oonceive,  to  a  per- 
ception  of  tbis  fact,  and  not  to  a  deference  to  anj  popalar  or  mecbanical 
notion  of  composition,  tbat  tbe  praise  of  stjle  and  ezecution  in  poetrj 
is  to  ba  referred.  Poetrj  is  defined  bj  Coleridge^  to  be  tbe  best  words 
in  tbeir  rigbt  places ;  and  tbougb  at  tbe  first  statement  bia  view  maj 
appear  disappointing  and  inadeqaate,  it  will  perbaps  be  found  that 
furtber  consideration  will  go  far  towards  justif  jing  its  trutb. 

If  tbe  Augustan  age  is,  aa  it  is  allowed  to  be  b j  common  consent, 
tbe  epocb  of  the  perfection  of  art  aa  applied  to  Latin  poetrj,  that 
perfection  is  centred  in  Virgil  and  Horace.  Ovid,  tbe  tbird  great 
representative  poet  of  bis  time,  sufficientlj  indicates  tbat  even  tben  a 

'  Tftble  Talk. 
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decline  had  begnn;  and  Tiballos  and  Propertias,  thongh  free  from  his 
fanlts,  are  scaroelj  of  snfficient  eminenoe  to  be  regarded  as  mastera  in 
the  school  of  style.  Bat  Yirgil  and  Horace,  like  Sophocles  among 
Oreek  poete,  constitnte  the  tjpe  bj  which  we  estimate  the  poetical  art 
of  their  nation,  the  mean  which  everj  thing  else  either  ezceeds  or  falls 
short  of.  It  is  not  that  we  conscioasly  fiz  npon  anj  qaalities  in  them 
which  attract  onr  admiration,  bat  rather  perhaps,  on  the*  contrar  j,  that 
there  eeems  to  be  nothing  prominent  abont  them ;  the  varioas  reqaisites 
of  ezcellenoe  are  harmonionsly  blended,  withont  ezaggeration,  and  the 
mind  receives  that  satisfaction  which  refnses  to  be  asked  how  it  came  to 
pass.  Their  style  is  safficientlj  characteristio  not  to  repel  imitation, 
thongh  with  manj  of  its  most  snccessfnl  imitators  the  process  is  donbt- 
less  mainly  intnitire :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  pecnliar  as  to 
render  imitation  an  act  of  ridicnlons  presamption.  Less  freqaently 
pictorial  than  that  which  preceded  it,  the  stjle  of  Lncretias  and  Catnllas, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  more  artistic  :  single  sentences  are  not  devoted  to 
the  nniform  development  of  a  particnhir  effect,  bnt  a  series  of  impres- 
sions  is  prodaced  bj  appeals  made  apparentlj  withont  anj  principle  of 
seqaence  to  the  different  elements  of  the  mind,  sense,  fancj,  f eeling,  or 
memorj,  and  the  task  of  redncing  them  to  harmonj  is  lef t  to  the 
Teader's  sjmpathizing  instinct.  It  is  a  power  which  appears  to  deal 
with  langnage  not  bj  violence,  bnt  bj  persnasion,  not  straining  or 
tortnring  it  to  bring  oat  the  reqaired  ntterance,  bnt  jielding  to  it  and, 
as  it  were,  following  its  hnmonrs.  Language  is  not  jet  stndied  for  its 
own  sake:  that  featnre  belongs  to  the  post-Angnstan  time  of  the 
decline  of  poetrj :  bnt  it  has  risen  from  snbordination  into  eqnalitj, 
and  the  step  to  despotic  snpremacj  is  bnt  a  short  one. 

To  ennmerate  the  felicities  which  are  to  be  foand  in  the  Eclognes 
wonld  be  endless,  as  it  woald  perhaps  be  saperflaoaa  in  an  essaj  in- 
tended  to  be  introdnctorj  to  the  pernsal  of  the  poem  in  detail.  Where 
I  have  been  sensible  of  them,  I  have  generallj  endeavonred  to  indicate 
them  in  the  commentarj,  thongh  I  fear  that  throngh  brevitj  and  other 
fanlts  of  ezpression  I  have  not  alwajs  sncoeeded  in  convejing  the  im- 
pression  I  desired.  The  chief  instance,  in  mj  jndgment^  of  snstained 
and  sjstematic  art  is  that  presented  bj  the  fonrth  Eclogae,  to  the  notes 
on  which  I  wonld  accordingl j  beg  to  refer  the  reader.  In  this  place, 
however,  it  maj  be  worth  while  to  illnstrate  mj  meaning  bj  a  brief 
review  of  those  passages  in  the  Eclognes  in  which  eztemal  natare  is 
represented  as  in  sjmpathj  with  the  jojs  and  sorrows  of  pastoral  life. 
The  freqnent  repetition  of  the  notion  maj  speak  ill  for  Yirgirs  capacitj 
of  invention:  the  varietj  with  which  it  is  presented,  eztending  not 
merelj  to  form,  bnt  to  coloar,  is  a  signal  witness  to  the  modif jing 
power  of  his  fancj.     Let  ns  look  at  the  two  passages,  in  some  sort 
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parallel,  where  pines  and  springs  call  for  tlie  absent  Tityrus,  and  where 
mountain  and  vineyard  shout  in  the  ears  of  Menalcas  the  apotheosis  of 
Daphnis.  The  former,  properlj  nnderstood,  seems  to  be  a  piece  of 
gracefnl  raillery,  reminding  the  gardener  that  while  he  was  awaj  his 
trees  were  nndressed,  and  the  boars,  perhaps,  wallowing  in  his  springs. 
The  latter  has  a  grandenr  about  it  recalling  the  sublimity  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  apparently  intended  to  think 
not  only  of  nature  endowed  with  human  feeling,  but  of  actual  human 
joy,  the  joy  of  the  traveller  on  the  mountain  and  of  the  vine-dresser 
under  the  rock.  Even  the  epithet  intonsi  rjwntes  would  seem  to  have 
a  double  reference :  in  one  of  its  aspects  it  suggests  the  notion  of  a 
pathless  wild,  and  thus  brings  out  the  universality  of  the  rejoicing :  in 
another  it  makes  us  f eel  with  nature  as  it  were  against  man,  representing 
the  mountains  as  glorying  in  that  strength  which  nature  gave  and  the 
reign  of  Daphnis  will  secure  to  them,  as  the  fir-trees  and  cedars  in 
Isaiah  exult  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  "  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no 
feller  is  come  up  against  us."  So  the  same  changes  in  the  order  of 
nature  are  named  at  one  time  among  the  glories  of  the  coming  golden 
age,  at  another  as  effects  of  a  general  curse,  which  is  to  transfer  the 
rights  of  the  strong  and  beautif  nl  to  the  weak  and  contemptible.  Under 
the  reign  of  Daphnis  the  wolf  is  to  spare  the  shecp :  in  the  youth  of  the 
new-born  ruler  of  the  earth  the  oak  is  to  distil  honey :  Pollio  and  his 
admirer  are  to  dwell  in  a  dream-land  where  spices  grow  on  the  brarable: 
yet  it  is  in  images  like  these  that  Damon  hurls  his  dying  scorn  at  the 
world  where  he  has  been  robbed  of  his  love.  What  can  be  more  signifi- 
cant  than  the  apparently  casual  epithet  arguta,  applied  in  the  very  first 
line  of  the  seventh  Eclogue  to  the  tree  under  which  Corydon  and  Thyrsis 
are  about  to  sing  ?  <  Or  let  us  take  the  passage  which  serves  as  a  com- 
ment  on  that  epithet,  the  lines  on  Maenalus  in  Damon's  song.  Lncre- 
tius,*  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  society  and  civilization,  tells  us  that 
pastoral  mnsic  must  have  been  in  the  first  instance  an  imitation  of  the 
sonnd  of  the  wind  among  the  reeds :  but  the  thought  gains  indefinitely 
when  it  is  localized  and  transferred  to  Maenalus,  "  whose  forests  are  ever 
tnneful  and  his  pines  ever  vocal,  who  is  ever  listening  to  the  loves  of 
shepherds,  and  to  Pan,  the  first  who  would  not  have  the  reeds  left  un- 
employed."  The  personification  of  the  mountain  gives  both  definiteness 
and  majesty  to  the  conception:  the  very  fact  that  the  connexion  between 
vocal  woods  and  shepherds'  songs  is  hinted  rather  than  expressed  is  an 
advantage  even  philosophically :  and  the  mention  of  Pan  supplies  that 
mythological  framework  to  which  the  theories  of  the  ancients  on  the 
history  of  man  primeval  owe  so  much,  not  only  of  beauty,  but  of  sub- 

•  Luor.  5.  1382  foU. 
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stance.  A  minuie  analjsis  o£  tlie  langaage  o£  the  Eclogues  is  in  trnth 
a  school  o£  poetical  criticism ;  and  thoagh  the  sabtiltj  and  complezity 
of  the  images  involved  maj  indnce  a  practice  o£  over-refining  on  the  part 
o£  the  inqnirer,  jot  experience,  I  think,  will  show  that  the  danger  o£ 
giving  Yirgil  credit  for  more  than  he  had  in  his  mind  is  far  less  than 
wonld  be  snpposed  by  an  ordinary  reader. 

[It  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  the  date  either  o£  the 
composition  o£  each  Eclogae,  or  of  the  pnblication  o£  the  whole  work. 
Yirgil  himself,  at  the  end  o£  the  fourth  Georgic,  speaks  o£  the  Eclogaes 
generally  as  the  work  o£  his  yonth,  and  this  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  Asconias  (qaoted  by  Probas  and  Servias^)  that  he  wrote  the  Bacolics 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year  (42  b.c).  The  Eclogaes  thcmselves  do  not 
ofifer  very  mach  in  the  way  of  intemal  evidence.  I£  the  fifth  Eclogne 
refers  to  Jalias  Caesar,  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  43  or  42  b.c.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  second  and  third  are  earlier  than 
the  fifth,  and  the  fi£th  again  than  the  ninth.  The  ninth  cannot  on  any 
hypothesis  be  dated  later  than  the  year  40,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
show  in  an  excursue  on  this  poem  that  it  was  written  before  the  first, 
and  immediately  after  the  territorial  confiscations  of  41  b.c.  The  first 
cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  year  40,  and  may  have 
received  its  finishing  touches  later.  Yirgil  speaks  there  not  only  of 
the  restoration  of  his  farm,  bat  of  altars  which  he  has  erected  in 
hononr  of  Octavianns.  Divine  honoars  were  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
pablicly  decreed  to  Octavianas  by  the  towns  of  Italy  nntil  36  b.c. 
(Appian  5.  132).  It  is  nncertain  whether  the  langaage  of  the  first 
Eclogae  warrants  as  iu  inferring  that  they  were  paid  to  him  by  pri- 
vate  individuals  before  this  date,  or  whether  the  verses  in  question 
were  added  by  Yirgil  as  late  as  36,  or  whether  the  whole  poem  should 
be  assigned  to  this  year. 

The  date  of  the  fourth  Eclogue  is  fixed  by  that  of  Pollio's  consulship 
(40  B.c),  the  eighth  may  with  almost  equal  certainty  be  assigned  to 
39,  and  the  tenth  has  with  much  probability  been  referred  to  37. 
The  date  of  the  seventh  is  unknown,  and  that  of  the  sixth  quite 
uncertain. 

Suetonius  (Vita  Yergilii,  25),  and  af ter  him  Servius,  say  that  Yirgil 
wrote  the  Eclogues  in  three  years :  a  statement  probably  based  on  tho 
fact  that  the  first  Eclogue  may  be  assigned  to  40,  and  the  last  to  37  b.c. 

Schaper,  followed  by  Baehrens,  believes  that  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
tenth  Eclogues  were  written  in  the  year  27-25  b.c  and  inserted  by 
Yirgil  in  a  second  edition  of  the  BiicoUca,  1  agree  with  Bibbeck  in 
thinking  that  there  are  no  solid  grounds  for  this  hypothesis.     There  is 

'  Probas,  Life  of  Virgil,  and  prefoco  to  Gommentary  on  tho  Eologucs :  ServiuBi 
preface  to  Commentary  on  tho  Eclogues,  and  notes  to  £c].  1,  29,  Ocorg.  4  fin 
VOL.   I. 
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no  hint;  in  Saetonius  or  any  other  ancient  authority^  of  a  socond 
edition  of  the  Eclogues.  The  fourth  Eclogue  was  roferred  by  all  the 
ancienfc  commentators  to  the  consulship  of  PoUio,  the  name  of  Pollio 
stands  in  the  text,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  violence.  There  is 
nothing  again,  either  in  the  style  or  the  matter  of  the  sixth  or  tenth 
Eclogues,  which  can  fairly  be  held  to  justify  so  strange  a  breach  with 
an  ezcellent  historical  tradition. — H.  N.] 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  order  in  which  the  Ecloguea 
now  stand  is  that  in  which  Virgil  himself  arranged  them,  whatever  bear- 
ing  that  may  have  on  the  qnestion  of  thcir  relatiye  dates.  The  last 
Hne  of  the  f ourth  Georgic,  as  Wagner  remarks,  even  without  the  supporfc 
of  a  similar  notice  by  Ovid,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  firsfc  Eclogue 
was  intended  to  sfcand  first  and  give,  as  it  were,  its  tone  to  the  whole ; 
tho  exordium  of  the  tenth  Eclogue  speaks  for  itself.  For  the  titles  of 
the  various  Eclogues,  varying  as  they  do  in  the  different  MSS.,  the 
grammarians  are  doubtless  to  be  held  responsible.  The  name  Eclogae, 
which  signifies  merely  select  poems^,  in  this  case  the  portions  of  the 
Bucolic  volume,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  authority. 

Becent  German  critics,  such  as  Gebauer,  in  the  treatise  already  ref  erred 
to,  and  Ribbeck,  have  supposed  themselves  to  have  fouud  the  traces  of 
symmetrical  arrangement,  amounting  to  something  like  strophical  corre- 
spondence,  throughout  the  Eclogucs.  That  such  a  principle  was  pre- 
seut  to  Virgil*s  mind  during  the  composition  of  some  of  them,  tho 
structure  of  the  amoebean  part  of  Eclogues  3,  5,  7,  and  8  is  sufiBcient  to 
prove :  nor  does  it  seem  an  accident  that  the  scraps  of  songs  quoted  in 
Eclogue  9  f all  into  two  pairs  of  three  and  five  lines  respectively ;  but 
that  is  no  roason  for  seeking  symmetry  in  the  Eclogues  which  aro  not 
amoebean,  and  torturing  the  text  in  order  to  bring  ifc  out."  It  is  true 
that  the  sense  is  more  frequently  euded  with  tho  line  in  the  Eclogues 

*  Servius,  in  his  Life,  says,  it  is  true,  "  carmen  Bucolicum  ....  eum  oonatat 
triennio  scripsisse  ot  emendasae"  But  tho  word  emendcute  (used  also  by  Serviua  of 
tlie  Georgics)  means  only  that  Yirgil  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  Eclogues,  as 
ho  was  preventcd  by  death  from  doing  to  the  Aeneid. 

'  Seo  Forcellini  s.  v.  Eeloga.  The  irrelevancy  of  the  term  as  applied  to  pastoral 
poetry  lcd  Petrarch  to  a  curious  emendation,  Mflogues,  which  hc  accordingly  gavc  as 
the  titlo  to  his  own  Pastorals ;  and  Spenser,  among  others,  foUowed  tho  examplc. 
Johnson,  who  remarks  (Life  of  A.  Philips)  that  the  word  can  only  mean  *  the  talk  of 
goats,'  not,  as  it  was  intendcd,  *  the  talk  of  goatherds,'  might  havo  remarked  furthcr, 
Uiat  no  such  formation  could  have  existed  in  Greek.  The  French  spelling  Eglogues 
may  be  otherwiso  cxplained. 

»  Gebauer^s  theory  obliges  him  in  E.  10.  32,  33  to  put  a  full  stop  aftor  *  periti/ 
connecting  the  second  '  Arcades '  with  the  words  that  foUow.  Most  readers  will,  I 
think,  feel  that  tho  rhy thmical  beauty  of  *  soli  cantare  pcriti  Arcades '  is  worth  far 
more,  to  modem  apprehensions  at  least,  than  any  gain  that  cau  be  supposcd  to 
accrue  from  the  strophical  arrangement  of  an  ontirc  Ecloe^c. 
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than  in  the  Georgics  or  Aeneid,  so  that  the  appearance  of  an  imperfect 
parallelism  is  sometimes  prodnced;  bat  withoat  stopping  to  inqaire 
whether  this  may  be  connected  with  any  tradition  of  bacolic  mnsic, 
which,  thoagh  not  accepted  by  Virgil  as  an  invariable  law,  may  still 
haye  inflaenced  him,  we  may  accoant  for  it  snfficiently  by  considering 
that  the  hexameter,  as  handled  by  Lacretias  and  Catallas,  is  apt  to 
present  the  same  phenomenon  of  nnbroken  monotony,  and  that  Virgil*s 
earliest  attempts  at  versification  wonld  natarally  be  characterized  by  a 
greater  anif ormity  of  cadence  than  his  latest.  In  any  case  there  can  be 
no  jastification  for  resorting,  as  Bibbeck  has  done,  to  the  hypothesis  of 
interpolations  on  the  one  hand,  and  lacunae  on  the  other.  It  is  tho 
trastworthiness  of  the  MSS.  that  has  preserved  to  as  proofs  of  symmetry 
which  had  been  overlooked  for  centnries,  as  in  Eclogaes  5  and  8; 
sarely  their  aathority  is  to  be  eqnally  respected  whero  they  ref  ase  to 
disclosc  any  sach  proofs,  especially  when  the  two  classes  of  cases  are 
seen  to  be  separated  by  an  intelligible  line. 
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ECLOGA   L 
TITYEUS. 

MELIBOEUS.      TITTRUS. 

The  hiBtorioal  groundwork  of  thia  Edogue  Ib  the  assignment  of  lands  in  Italy  by  the 
triamnrg  to  their  Teterans,  in  713  A.n.o.  Tho  "  Spoliation/'  says  Mr.  Merivale  (History 
of  the  Koman  Empire,  yoI.  iiL  p.  222),  *'  spread  from  the  snbnrban  lands  to  remote 
traots,  from  mnnicipal  to  private  possessions.  Even  loyalty  to  the  Caesarian  party 
proved  of  no  avail :  the  faithful  Mantna  shared  the  fate  of  its  neighbour,  the  dis- 
affected  Cremona ;  and  the  little  township  of  Andes,  Yirgil'B  birthplace,  in  the  Man- 
tuan  territory,  was  involyed  in  the  calamities  of  its  metropolis."  The  story,  as  drawn 
out  from  SuetoniuB*  Life  and  tbe  scattered  notices  in  Servius'  Commentary,  is  that 
Yirgil  went  to  Bome  on  the  seizure  of  his  property,  and  obtained  from  Octavianus  a 
decree  of  restitution,  which  however  was  resisted  and  nearly  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  violenoe  of  the  new  occupant,  referred  to  in  the  ninth  Eologue,  so  that  a  second 
appeal  for  protection  had  to  be  made.  That  the  poefs  inheritance  was  twice  threat- 
ened  seems  evident  from  Edogue  9,  vt.  7  foll.,  while  we  know  from  the  present 
Eclogue  that  on  one  occasion  he  received  an  assurance  of  protection  from  Octavianus 
himself,  and  it  may  bo  inferred  from  other  passages  that  Alfenus  Yarus,  the  legatus 
in  the  Cisalpine  after  the  battle  of  Perusia,  if  not  his  predecessor  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
interfered  on  Yirgil*s  behalf.  These  faots  agree  sufiSciently  well  with  the  traditional 
aocount,  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  all  its  details, 
even  as  contained  in  the  abbreviated  summary  just  given.  [See,  howeTer,  the  Ex< 
cursus  on  the  ninth  Edogue. — ^H.  N.] 

The  speakers  in  the  Eclogue  are  two  shepherds,  one  of  whom  is  enjoying  rustio 
life,  singing  of  his  love  and  seeing  his  cattle  feed  undisturbed,  when  he  is  encountered 
by  the  other,  who  has  been  expelled  from  his  homestead  and  is  driving  his  goats  be- 
fore  him,  with  no  prospect  but  a  ohcerless  exile.  This  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is 
complicated  by  an  unhappy  artifice.  The  fortunate  shepherd  is  represented  as  a  farm 
slave  who  has  just  worked  out  his  freedom :  and  this  emancipation  is  used  to  Bym< 
bolize  the  confirmation  of  the  poet  in  his  property.  The  two  events,  with  their  con- 
comitants,  are  treated  as  convertible  with  each  other,  the  story  being  told  partly  in 
the  one  form,  partly  in  the  other.  See  yv.  41  foU.  and  notes.  This  confnsion  arises 
from  the  identification  of  the  shepherd  and  the  poet,  spoken  of  in  the  Introdnotiim 
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to  the  Eclogues :  but  in  the  preseDt  case  its  very  grossueBs  has  preyonted  its  being 
observed  by  the  editors,  who  suppose  Tityrus,  like  Moeris  in  Ecl.  9,  to  be  Yirgirs 
*  villious/  \fho  goes  to  Rome  to  purchase  his  liberty  of  his  master,  and  there  hears 
from  Octavianus  that  his  master*8  property  is  safe — a  cumbrous  hypothesis,  and  not 
really  reooncilable  with  the  language  of  the  Eclogue.  The  earlier  commentators, 
such  as  La  Cerda  and  Gatrou,  did  not  feel  this  difficulty,  but  they  created  one  for 
themselves  in  the  shapo  of  an  allegory,  according  to  which  Tityrus*  two  partners, 
V.  30,  stand  for  Bome  and  Hantua  respectivoly.  Trapp,  in  rejecting  the  allegory, 
himself  supposcs  that  the  change  of  partners  is  intended  to  intimate  a  change  of 
parties,  Yirgil^s  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  republicans  for  that  of  the  triumvirs. 
The  scenery,  as  in  other  Eclogues,  is  confnsed  and  conventional,  the  beeches  (v.  1), 
cavems  (v.  75),  mountains  (v.  83),  and  rocks  (w.  15,  47,  56,  76)  belonging  to  Sicily, 
while  the  marshy  river  (v.  48)  is  from  Mantua.  See  Introduction  to  the  Eclogues, 
p.  9.  In  other  respects  the  poem  appears  to  be  original,  only  the  names  Tityrus, 
Galatea,  and  Amaryllis,  beiug  borrowed  trom  Theocritus. 

M.  TiTYRE,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi 

Silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena ; 

Nos  patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva : 

Nos  patriam  fugimus ;  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 

Fonnosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.  5 


1  —5.]  *  How  is  it  that  while  I  am  wan- 
deriug  an^outcast  from  my  native  fields, 
you  are  lying  in  the  shade  and  singing 
like  a  happy  shepherd  of  your  mistress  ? ' 

1.1  Of  the  three  principal  MSS.,  the 
Medicean,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Boman, 
the  first  is  defective  tiU  we  come  to  E.  6. 
48. 

Tityrus  (TlTvpos)  is  one  of  the  Theo- 
critean  shepheids  (Theocr.  3.  2.  foll.). 
The  word  is  apparently  the  Doric  form  of 
^Tvposy  being  applied  in  the  same  way 
lo  designate  a  kind  of  tailed  ape,  and 
perhaps  a  goat.  Another  accouut,  that 
it  means  a  reed,  was  also  received  among 
the  ancient  critics  (SchoLon  Theocr.  1.  c,) 
and  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the 
words  riT^pivos  (auX<J?),  riTvpiffTiis;  but 
these  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  name  had  come  to  have  a  conventional 
sense  as  a  shepherd  or  rustic  minstrel. 

2.]  *  Silvestrem,'  pastoral;  as  *8ilvae' 
is  used  for  pastoral  poetry,  4.  3.  Foibiger 
observes  that  the  Italians  posture  their 
cattle  in  summer  among  the  woody  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  *■  Siivestrem  Musam* 
is  from  Lucr.  4. 589,  '*  Fistula  silvestrem 
ne  cesset  fundere  Musam."  [*  Tenui,*= 
*  humili '  (Serv. )  *  subtili;  (Schol.  Bem.)— 
H.  N.]  Gomp. "  Agrestem  tenui  meditabor 
harundine  Musam,"  6.  8,  where  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  context  that  *tenui'  is 
meant  to  be  in  keeping  with  'agrestem,* 
and  to  suggest  the  notion  of  simplicity 


and  humility,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
a  natural  epithet  of  the  reed,  like  *  fragili 
cicuta/  5.  85.  '  Musam :  *  the  Muse  had 
come  to  be  used  for  the  song  personified 
as  early  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
the  usage  is  frequent  in  Theocr.  *  Medi- 
taris,*  compose.  Comp.  Hor.  1  S.  9.  2, 
^^  Kescio  quid  meditans  nugarum  et  totus 
in  illis."  *Avena,*  not  a  straw  (which 
would  be  absurd),  but  a  reed,  or  perhaps 
a  pipe  of  reeds,  holiow  like  a  straw.  8o 
'stipula,*  of  a  reed,  3.  27,  though  the 
word  there  is  designedly  contemptuous. 
Milton,  however,  in  his  Lycidas  talks 
seriously  of  *  the  oaten  flute,*  as  he  talks 
contemptuously  of  *pipes  of  wrctched 
straw.** 


3.]  «Fatriosflnes,**v.  G7. 
4.]  H 


He  repeats  tho  contrast  in  an  in- 
verse  order,  so  that  we  shall  perhaps  do 
best  to  put  with  Jahn  a  semioolon  after  v. 
2,  a  colon  after  v.  3.  Qebauer,  p.  55,  well 
remarks  that  this  repetition  is  after  the 
manner  of  Theocritus,  comparing  Theocr. 
9.  1 — 6,  where  the  editors  have  been  too 
ready  to  suspect  interpolation.  Ck)mp. 
alfio  Theocr.  8.  28—32.  *  Fugimus,*  4>€t5- 
yofjLfv,  are  banished  from  it.  *  Lentus  *  = 
*  securus.*  Comp.  Ovid,Her.  19. 81, "  Certe 
ego  tum  ventos  audirem  lenta  sonantis." 
5.]  **Re8onent  mihi  Cynthia  silvae,** 
Prop.  1.  18.  31,  probably  in  imitation  of 
this  passage.  [*  ITormonsam,*  Asper  p.  1 1 5. 
Keil :  *formosam'  Pal.  Rom.Gud. — H.  X.] 
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7.  0  Meliboee,  deus  nobia  haec  otia  fecit. 
Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus ;  illius  aram 
Saepe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus, 
Hle  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cernis,  et  ipsum 
Ludere,  quae  vellem,  calamo  permisit  agresti.  lo 

M.  Non  equidem  invideo ;  miror  magis :  undique  totis 
Usque  adeo  turbatur  agris.    En,  ipse  capellas 
Protenus  aeger  ago ;  hanc  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  duco. 
Hic  inter  densas  corylos  modo  namque  gemellos. 


6 — 10.]  'These  rural  liberties.I  owo  to 
oce  whom  I  shaU  over  own  as  a  god.' 

C.]  Meliboeus  is  explained  by  Servius, 
Sri  fi^Xci  avT^  rw»  /3o»v,  a  plausible  and 
indeed  obvious  etyroology,  but  unsup- 
ported  by  analogy,  which  would  rather 
point  to  ti4Kt  as  the  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound.  Perhaps  the  name  was  Buggeated 
oy  the  geographical  Meliboea,  and 
adopted  simply  irom  its  connexion  with 
/Sovf.  Comp.  Alphesiboeus.  *•  Otia,'  peace : 
comp.  Hor.  A.  P.  199,  "  apertis  otia 
portis."  The  ^  deus '  is  Octavianus.  This 
is  probably  mero  hyperbolc,  though  it 
hcralds  the  adulation  which  treated  a 
living  emperor  as  a  god.  [See  the  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Eclogues,  p.  17. — II.  N.] 

7.]  "  Eris  mihi  magnus  ApoUo,"  3. 104. 
•  ShaU  bo  honoured  by  me  as  a  god,'  soften- 
ing  the  espression  of  the  preceding  line. 
Serv.  comp.  Luoan'8  adulation  of  Nero(l. 
63),  "  Sed  mihi  iam  numen."  •  Aram,' 
perhaps  from  Theocr.  Epig.  1.  5,  jBu/i^y 
y  auiioJiu  Ktpahs  rpdyos  otros  &  fiaW6s, 

9.]  *  IUe  (mihi)  permisit  boves  errare  et 
ipsum  ludere,'  the  iufinitives  standing  in 
place  of  an  accusative.  This  must  not  be 
oonfounded  with  our  idiom,  ^he  permitted 
my  cattle  to  feed  at  large  and  me  to  play,' 
where*cattlo'  and  'me'  are  datives.  *Er- 
rare'  implies  security,  as  in  Hor.  Epod.  2. 
13  (quotod  by  Emmenessius),  "Prospectat 
errantis  greges."  In  E.  2.  21  it  impUes 
wealth. 

10.]  •  Ludere,*  frequently  used  of  poetry, 
C.  1,  Hor.  1  Od.  32.  2,  half  slightingly,  as 
of  a  relaxation.    So  itaifcw, 

11 — 19.]  *WeU,  I  do  not  grudge  you 
your  lot,  but  I  wonder — such  peaoe  in  the 
midst  of  suoh  troubles.  You  see  me 
wearUy  driving  my  flock — one  of  them 
has  just  dropped  her  young  dead — not 
but  that  I  might  havo  foreseen  this.  .  .  . 
Bnt  teU  me  about  this  god  of  yours.' 

11.]  'Magia'  used  for  *potius,'  as  in 
Lucr.  2.  428,  869,  CatuU.  68.  30  (referred 
to  by  Keightley),  where  as   here   one 


assertion  is  rejected  and  another  sub- 
fitituted;    *not   this,   but   rather  that.' 

*  Non  equidem  invideo,'  KoHroi  n  (pBotftu^ 
Theocr.  1.  62,  whioh  however  refers  to 
giving  a  present. 

12.]  *  Turbatur,'  the  soldiers  are  B])read- 
ing  confusion.  Many  MSS.,  including 
the  Boman,  Palatine,  and  probably  the 
Gudian,  have  *turbamur,'  which  was 
adopted  by  Heinsius ;  but  this  reading  is 
oondemned  by  Scrv.,  and  QuintiUiin  (1. 
4.  28)  gives  *  turbatur.'  *  Ipso '  contrastod 
with  *  undique  totis  agris.* 

13.]  *  Protenus,*  onwards ;  tliO  primary 
meaning  of  the  word.  [*  Protinus  *  Hom. 
'Ppotenus'  Pal.  and  Gud.  a»  in  Georg. 
4. 1 :  and  so  Serv.,  who  explains  the  word 
as=*porro  tenus,'  seems  to  have  read  in 
his  copy  or  copics.  Nonius,  p.  375  s.v. 

*  protinus,'  says  that  wherever  Virg.  has 
'protenus'  he    nses   it  in  the  sense  of 

*  porro,  sine  intermissione,  continuo,'  and 
quotes  this  passage  among  others.  An 
artificial  distinotion  was  made  by  somo 
grammarians   between    *protenus'    and 

*  protinus,'  it  being  supposed  that  *  pro- 
tenus '  was  nsed  of  place,  *  protinus '  of 
time  (Caper  De  Orth.,  p.  100,  Keil,  Schol. 
Bem.  here).  The  notion  may  have  arisen 
from  tho  variation  of  speUing  found  in 
the  text  of  Virg. — H.  N.]  *Aeger'  appUes 
probably  both  to  body  and  mind.  *I)uco,' 
the  rest  ho  drove  before  him,  this  one  he 
leads  by  a  cord. 

14.]  *Gemello8':  the  birth  of  twina 
increascs  the  disappointment.  Emmen. 
quotes  Theocr.  1.  25.,  3.  34.,  whero  Mv 
fteer^Kos  is  the  epithet  of  a  goat.  Such 
goats  were  especiaUy  valuable  from  their 
quantity  of  milk.  The  use  of  *  namque ' 
so  late  in  the  sentence  is  of  course  pecu- 
liar  to  poetry  (comp.  A.  5.  733),  though 
it  is  placed  second  in  a  sentenco  by  Livy 
and  later  prose  writers,  unlike  *nam/ 
which  in  prose  always  comes  iirst.  [*  Coru- 
los'  Rom.  *coryIo8'  Pal.— H.  N.] 
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Spem  gregis,  aJ  silice  in  nuda  conixa  reliquit. 
Saepe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  non  laeva  fuisset, 
De  caelo  tactas  memini  praedicere  quercus. 
Sed  tamen,  iste  deus  qui  sit,  da,  Tityre,  nobis. 
T.  Urbem,  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostrae  similem,  quo  saepe  solemus 
Pastores  ovium  teneros  depellere  fetus. 
Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  haedos 
Noram,  sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam. 


15 


20 


15.]  The  kids,  being  dropped  on  the 
stony  Boil.  not  on  grass  groond,  i/rould 
naturaUy  die  soon  after  birth.  Comp.  G. 
3.  297,  oited  by  Heyne.  *  Spem  gregis/ 
"  spemque  gregemque  Bimul "  G.  8.  473, 
"spem  gentis"ib.  4.  162.  Taubmann. 
*  Silioe  in  nuda '  expresses  the  character 
of  the  soil,  like  *  lapis  nudus/  v.  47.  To 
understand  it  with  Keightley  of  the  road 
paved  with  *•  silex*  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  '  inter  dcnsas  corylos.'  ^Conixa'  is 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  ^enixa,'  de- 
noting  the  difficulty  of  the  labour. 

16.]  From  the  paraUel  passage,  A.  2. 
54  (note),  it  would  seem  that  *  non '  goes 
with  *  laeva,*  not  with  *  fuisset.*  *  Liaevus,' 
Gk.  (TKaKJf,  in  the  sense  of  folly. 

17.]  *  Memini  praedicere,*  Madvig,  Lat. 
Gr.  §  408.  b,  obs.  2.  *  De  caelo  tangl'  is  a 
phrase  for  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  Livy 
25. 7,  &c.  Tho  striking  of  a  thing  or  per- 
son  by  lightning  was  an  omen  of  evil : 
see  Cic.  De  Div.  1.  10—12.  Hence  the 
practice  of  enclosing  the  *  bidental.'  Pom- 
ponius  says  on  the  authority  of  the  lost 
works  of  ancient  Grammarians,  that  the 
blasting  of  fruit-bearing  trees  was  omin- 
ous,  that  of  the  olive  being  supposed  to 
forebode  barrenness,  tbat  of  the  oak  ban- 
ishment.  If  this  could  be  established,  it 
would  fix  the  *  malum  hoc  *  to  be  Meli- 
boeus '  exile,  not  thc  loss  of  the  goafs 
twins.  After  this  line  most  editions  insert, 
*'Saepe  sinistra  cava  praedixit  ab  iliee 
oornix ; "  but  the  vcrse  is  unknown  to  all 
Ribbeck'8  MSS.,  and  the  two  chief  copies 
which  contain  it  aro  not  agreed  (a  strong 
proof  of  interpolation),  one  of  them  reading 
*Micebat."  It  is  evidently  made  up  from 
9.15. 

18.]  *Dft '  for  <dic,' as  *accipe '  for  *audi.* 
(Serv.)  *'  Da  .  .  .  quae  ventrem  placaverit 
esca,"  Hor.  2  S.  8.  5.  *l8te,'  *  tuus.'  Several 
MSS.  (iione  of  Ribbeck*8)  have  *  quis '  for 
'  qui.'  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain,  the  common  distinc- 
tiou  bein^  thnt  *  quis  *  jisks  t]ic  name, 


*qui,'  like  ^qualis,'  iro7of,  the  nature, 
while  Wagner  contends  that  in  Virg.  at 
least  *  quis '  is  generally  used  in  direct 
questions,  *  qui '  in  indirect  No  precise 
rule  is  laid  down  by  Madvig  (§  88,  obs.  1). 
Zumpt  makes  it  a  question  of  euphouy, 
and  Drakenborch  thinks  they  are  uscd 
indiscriminately.  Nothing  can  be  settled 
from  the  present  passage,  as  Tityrus  does 
not  reply  directly  to  the  question. 

19—25.]  *  Why,  I  used  to  think  Rome 
differed  from  Mantua  only  as  a  dog  does 
from  a  puppy,  but  I  found  it  was  much 
more  like  the  difference  betweeu  a  cypress 
and  an  osier.'  Tityrus  begins  **  ab  ovo,*' 
in  rustic  fashion.  This  seems  to  have 
misled  Apronianus,  who  thought  Virg.'8 
deity  might  be  not  Octavianus,  but  Rome. 

21.]  *Depollere,'  or,  in  the  full  exprps- 
sion.  *  depellcre  a  lacte,'  is  to  wean,  3.  82, 
7.  15,  G.  3.  187,  &c. :  and  some  take  it  so 
here,  reading  *  quoi '  for  *  quo,'  or  oven 
rendering  'quo.'  ^for^  instead  of  */o 
which.'  But  the  sense  requires  something 
equivalent  to  going  to  the  city.  *  Pellere,* 
for  driving  a  flock,  is  found  in  *  compellere,* 
2. 30,  &c.  The  *  de '  need  not  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Andes  was  on  a  hill, 
which  was  not  the  cuse :  it  denotes  tho 
destination,  ns  in  *  deducere,'  *  demittere 
navis  (in  portum),'  &c.  It  may  have  been 
the  custom  in  Golumella'8  time  to  sell 
lambs  very  young,  and  it  may  be  the 
custom  now  to  sell  them  so  young  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the 
butcher:  but  these  observations,  though 
valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  text,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  override  it.  Keightley 
thinks  Virg.  may  have  misapprehended 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  not  being 
a  practical  man:  and  it  might  also  Ix; 
suggested  that  he  may  have  wished  to 
combino  the  notious  of  weaning  and 
taking  to  market. 

22.]  p  Haedos '  Rom.,  *  aedos  *  Pal.  Gud. 
— H.  N.] 

523.]  It  may    bo   questioned    whether 
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Verum  haec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extullt  urbes, 
Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  yibuma  cupressi.  25 

M.  Et  quae  tanta  fuit  Bomam  tibi  causa  videndi  ? 
T.  Libertas ;  quae  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem, 
Candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat ; 
Hespexit  tamen,  et  longo  post  tempore  venit, 
Postquam  nos  Amaryllis  habet,  Gfdatea  reliquit.  so 

Namque,  fatebor  enim,  dum  me  Galatea  tenebat, 
Nec  spes  libertatis  erat,  nec  cura  peculi : 


'  panriB  oomponere  magna '  means  to  oom- 
pare  cities  with  doga  and  goats,  i.e,  to 
nrgiie  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  or 
to  oompare  the  lar^er  member  of  a  claes 
with  the  amaUer :  bat  the  latter  is  more 
natural,  and  recommended  by  *  solobam/ 
*  8ic'  thenbecomes  emphatic;  *8uch  were 
the  oomparisons  I  made/  Hdt.  2.  10  has 
vfUKpik  fitydkonn  ffvyLBdKUiVj  Thuc.  4.  36, 
luKphv  fityd?^  uKdirai.  "6i  parva  licet 
componere  magnis,"  G.  4. 176,  of  the  bees 
and  the  Cyclopes. 

24.]  '  Extulit '  seems  to  have  a  present 
force=*elatum  grerit.'  CJomp.  A.  2.  257, 
10.  262,  notes.  But  it  might  be  explained 
with  reference  to  the  time  when  Tityrus 
visited  Rome  and  was  undeceived—*  I 
found  her  raising.* 

25.]  The  cypress,  though  not  indi- 
genous  to  Italy  (Pliny  16.  79),  was 
oommon  there  in  YirgU^s  time,  so  that 
KeighUey  goes  too  far  in  censuring  this 
allusion  to  it  as  unnatural  in  the  mouth 
of  a  shepherd.  Tityrus  means  to  say  in 
effect  that  he  found  the  difference,  one 
BQt  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  •     - 

26.]  '  And  what  took  you  to  Rome  ?  " 

27 — 35.]  *  I  went  to  buy  my  freedom, 
for  which  I  had  neglected  to  lay  by  during 
the  better  yeani  of  my  Ufe,  while  I  had  an 
unthriffcy  helpmate.' 

27].  Slaves  saved  their  peculium  to  bny 
thelr  freedom;  and  of  course  the  less 
'  inertes '  they  were  the  sooner  they  got 
the  necessary  sum.  Tityrus,  a  farm-slave 
or  boUiff,  having  saved  enough,  goes  \\p  to 
buy  his  freedom  from  his  owner,  and  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  who  is  living  at  Rome. 
Nothing  can  be  less  happy  than  this  alle- 
gory  in  itself  except  the  way  in  which  it 
is  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  reaUty — 
the  general  expulsion  of  the  shepherds, 
and  the  exemption  of  Tityrus  through  the 
divine  interposition  of  Octavianus — which 
onght  to  appear  through  the  aUegory  and 
not  by  the  side  of  it.  With  *  sera,  tameu 
respexit'  Spohn  comp.  Prop.  4. 4. 5,**Sera, 


sed  AuBoniis  veniet  provinoia  virgis,"  id. 
ib.  15.  35,  *'  Sera,  tamen  pietas." 

28.]  *  Candidior,'  growing  gray.  There 
is  some|appropriatene88,  as  Forb.  remarks, 
in  this*  manner  of  indicating  time,  ns 
manumitted  slaves  shaved  their  beards. 
Serv.,  supposing  Tityrus  to  be  the  vouth- 
ful  Yirgil,  Buggests  to  take  ^candidior' 
with  *  libertas,'  and  so  Wakefleld.  Note 
the  difference  of  the  tenses  joined  with 
*  postquam '  here  and  in  v.  30.  *  Gadebat,' 
a  continuing  aot  now  oompleted ;  *  habet,* 
an  act  stiU  continning ;  *  reliquit,'  an  act 
oompleted  at  onoe. 

29.]  *  Respexit  tamen :  *  this  repetitiou 
of  words,  so  conmion  in  aU  poets,  ought 
not  to  have  led  Heyne  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  the  Une.  [*  Pos  tempore ' 
Pal.  originaUy :  see  Lachmann  on  Lucr. 
4.  1186,  1252.— H.  N.l 

30.]  '  Since  I  got  rid  of  the  extravac^ant 
Galatea  and  took  to  the  thrifty  AmaryUis.' 
These  were  doubtless  successive  partners 
(contttbemales)  of  the  slave  Tityrus.  A 
pastoral,e8peciaUy  when  drawn  from  slave 
life,  must  havo  its  coarser  sides,  and  this 
change  of  partners  is  one  of  them.  *  Qela- 
tea'  in  Theocr.  (Idyls  6  and  1 1)  is  a  Nereid 
beloved  by  Polyphemus;  and  soshe  is  elsc- 
where  represented  by  Virg.  (7. 87.,  9. 39), 
though  here  he  borrows  her  name  for 
AmaryUis'  predeoessor.  '  AmaryUis'  (&/ia- 
p^e<tt)y  Theocr.  3.  1. 

82.]  *  PecnUum,'  here  nsed  for  the  pri- 
vate  property  of  slaves,  on  which  see  Dict. 
Ant.  8.  v.  Servus  (Romao).  Comp.  Sen. 
Ep.  80  (quoted  by  Lipsius  on  Tac.  A. 
14.  42),  **Quam  (servitutem)  mancipiu 
quoque  condicionis  extremae  et  in  his 
sordibus  nata  omni  modo  exnere  conantur : 
peculium  suum,  quod  comparavemnt  ven* 
tre  fraudato,  pro  capite  numerant."  In 
the  country  it  would  naturally  oonsist  iu 
cattle,  even  after  the  etymology  of  the 
word  had  been  forgotten :  and  so  '  victima 
. . .  meis  saeptis.'  In  Horace's  appropria- 
tion  of  the  words,  A.  P.  330,  *  pecuUum ' 
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Quamyis  muA;a  meis  exiret  victima  saeptis, 

PiDguis  et  ingratae  premeretur  caseus  urbi, 

Non  umquam  gravis  aere  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat.  35 

M,  Mirabar,  quid  maesta  deos,  Amarylli,  vocares, 

Cui  pendere  sua  patereris  in  arbore  poma : 

Tityrus  hinc  aberat.     Ipsae  te,  Tityre,  pinus, 

Ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  haec  arbusta  vocabant. 

T.  Quid  facerem  ?  neque  servitio  me  exire  licebat,       40 

Nec  tam  praesentis  alibi  cognoscere  divos. 


perhaps  refers,  as  Mr.  Long  suggests,  to 
the  property  which  children  might  hold 
with  their  father*8  leave. 

33.]  Itis  said  by  Fronto  that '  victima ' 
denotes  the  larger  beasts,  'hostia*  the 
smaller.  '  Saeptis,'  fenoes  or  enclosnres. 
Varro  (R.  B.  1.  14)  "De  saeptis,  quae 
tutandi  causa  fnndi  fiunt.*'  Here  it  = 
*ovilibu8,*  just  as  tlie  voting  enclosures  in 
the  Campus  Martius  wcre  called  both 

*  saepta '  and  *  ovilia.' 

34.]  *■  Ingratae,'  because  it  did  not  pay 
him  for  his  trouble.  "  Animi  ingratam 
naturam  pascero  semper/'  Lucr.  3.  1003. 
All  that  Tityrus  did  in  those  days  secmed 
to  be  thrown  away.  'Pinguis'  with 
*•  cascuB,'  not-,  as  some  have  thought,  with 

*  victima."  The  less  important  thing  re- 
quires  an  epithet  to  dignify  it.  Bpohn 
refers  to  Colum.  7.  8,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  *  pinguis '  would  denote  a  cream 
cheese  as  distinguished  from  one  made 
with  milk  (*  tenui  liquore '). 

35.]  So  the  author  of  the  Moretum,  v. 
83,  "Indo  domum  cervice  levis,  gravis 
aere,  redibat."  For  this  traflBo  with  the 
country  town,  comp.  G.  1.  273.,  3.  400. 
Tityrus  blames  the  unihrift  of  Galatea 
and  his  ownrecklessnesswhichmade  him 
take  no  sufficient  pains  about  making 
money  by  his  produce,  though  he  took  it 
from  time  to  time  to  Mantua.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  squandered 
his  earnings  direotly  on  Galatoa,  which 
would  only  complicate  the  passage,  boing 
notquite  consistent  withthe  blame  thrown 
on  the  town,  v.  34. 

3G— 39.]  *Iremember  well  how  you 
were  missed,  both  by  Amaryllis  and  by 
the  property  under  your  charge,  though  I 
did  not  then  know  you  were  away." 

37.]  Amaryllis,  in  her  sorrow,  had  for- 
gotten  her  caroful  habits.  Sho  lcft  tbo 
fruit  hauging  for  Tityrus,  as  if  no  hand 
but  his  ought  to  g^ther  it.  *■  Sua'  is  well 
illustrated  by  Forb.  from  7.  54,  "  Strata 
iacent  passim  sua  quaeque  sub  arbore 


poma ;  "  G.  2.  82,  "  Miratur  . . .  non  sua 
poma ; "  and  A.  6.  206,  "  quod  noa  sua 
seminat  arbos."  For  *  poma '  Rom.  origi- 
nally  had  '  mala : '  in  Gud.  too  *  pomu  * 
appears  in  an  erasure.  '  Poma '  may  havo 
l>een  introduced  from  a  recollection  of  7. 
54. 

38.1  *Aberat:'theshortsyllable]ength- 
cned  by  tho  stress  which  the  pause  in  the 
verse  gives,  as  in  3. 97,  &o.  [Sce  the  Ex- 
cursus  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume. — 
H.  N.]  *  Ipsae : '  no  one,  except  perhaps 
Voss,  who  expressea  himself  inconsist- 
ently,  soems  to  have  perceived  the  mean- 
ing  of  this  and  the  foUowing  line,  which  is  . 
not,  according  to  one  of  Voss^s  explana- 
tions,  that  Amaryllis  made  all  nature  ccho 
with  her  cries  (in  which  case  the  enumc- 
ration  of  the  different  objects  would  bo 
jejune),  nor  yet  simply,  according  to  tho 
common  view,  that  all  nature  sympathized 
with  her,  as  in  5.  62  mountains,  rocks, 
and  trees  rejoice  in  Daphnis'  apotheosis, 
or  as  In  10. 13  bay-trees,  tamarisks,  and 
the  pine-crowned  Maenalus  weep  for  Gal- 
lus,  an  image  which  would  be  too  great 
for  the  present  occasion ;  but  that  the  vari- 
ouB  parts  of  nature  called  him  back,  be- 
cause  all  suffered  from  his  absence,  pines 
(comp.  7.  65),  springs  (comp.  2.  59.,  5. 40), 
and  orchards,  all  depending  on  his  care. 
Thus  there  is  a  playfulness  in  the  pas- 
sage,  which  Virg.  doubtless  meant  as  a 
piece  of  rustic  bauter. 

40 — 45.]  '  I  could  not  help  leaving 
them  both ;  my  only  chanoe  was  by  get- 
ting  to  Rome.  And  there  it  was  that  I 
saw  my  deity,  a  glorious  youth,  to  whom 
I  pay  divine  honours.  From  his  lips  I 
received  a  firm  assurance  of  security.' 

40.]  *  Alio  modo,'  or  something  equiva- 
lent,  is  to  be  supplied  from  *  alibi '  iu  the 
next  verse. 

41.]  Virg.  seems  to  be  trying  to  blcnd 
the  two  ideas  of  the  slave^s  master  and 
Octavianus  with  each  other.  *  Proesens ' 
applied  to  a  god  means  not.80  muoh  pro- 
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Hic  illum  vidi  iuvenem,  Meliboee,  quot  annis 
Bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria  famant : 
Hio  mihi  responsum  primus  dedit  ille  petenti : 
Pascite,  ut  ante,  boves,  pueri ;  summittite  tauros. 
M.  FortuDate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 
,  Et  tibi  magna  satis,  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus 


45 


Eitions  08  powerful  to  aid;  the  power  of  a 
eathen  god  being  connected  with  his  pre- 
Rence.  Hence  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
powerful  remedy,  G.  2.  127. 

42.]  There  is  no  getting  over  the  oon- 
fnsion  between  the  slave  going  to  buy  his 
freedom  of  his  master  and  the  ejected  free- 
holder  going  to  beg  restitution  of  Octa- 
vianug.  Y.  45  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
oaBe  of  the  slave.  Octavianus  is  called 
'iuvenis*  again  G.  1.  500,  as  alsobyHor. 
1  Od.  2.  41.  Juv.  5.  45  gives  the  same 
hppellation  to  Aeneas  (comp.  A.  9.  88). 
'LQuodannis'  PaL  and  originaUy  Kom. 

f43.3  '  Bis  senos  dies/  i.  o.  twelve  days 
,  1  the  year  [perhaps  onco  in  a  month. 
'^£/— H.  N.].  The  critics  say  that  Octavia- 
V^/hus  was  to  be  worshipped  among  the 
lares  (Hor.  4  Od.  5. 84,  *'  et  Laribus  tuum 
MiBcet  num^^n"):  but  Cato  R.  R.  148 
says  that  the  '*  Lar  familiaris '  is  to  be 
worshipped  on  all  the  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  which  would  make  thirty-six 
days  in  all.  Tho  present '  f umant '  is  used 
because  the  sacrifices,  which  Tityrus  in- 
tends  to  be  annual,  havo  already  begun. 

44.^  For  *  responsum '  as  an  answer  to 
a  petitioner,  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  55, 
'^lam  Scythae  responsa  petunt  superbi 
Nuper  et  Indi."  'Primus'  denotes  the 
anxiety  with  which  tho  response  was 
Bought;  it  does  not  imply  that  any  ono 
else  could  have  given  it.  Comp.  A.  7. 
117,  '^  £a  vox  au(nta  laborum  Prima  tulit 
finem."  *It  was  hero  that  he  gave  me 
my  iirst  assurance." 

45.]  '  Pueri '  is  the  common  phrase  for 
slaves,  like  va7s  in  ^Greek,  and  *  child '  in 
old  English.  But  observe  how  tlie  alle- 
gorv  is  sustaincd.  Tityrus  goes  to  Rome 
with  his  money  and  asks  his  master  to 
emancipate  him:  his  master  answers,  *  You 
shall  not  be  tnmed  out  of  your  land  by 
my  veterans.*  *  Summittere,*  to  raiso  for 
breeding  or  propagation,  both  of  animals 
and  plants.  Comp.  G.  3.  73,  159,  and 
instances  from  the  Scriptores  Rci  Rus- 
ticae  in  Forcell.  It  'should  perhaps  be 
strictlv  '  snmmittite  vitnlos '  as  in  G.  3. 
159  ;  but  *  taurus '  for  *  vitulus '  is  a  very 
slight  impropriety  of  expression,  and  indi- 


cates,  moreover,  the  reason  for  which  they 
were  bred.  Feeding  oattle  and  breeding 
them  is  a  very  natural  description  of  the 
grazier^s   business.    Some    have    taken 

*  Bummittite '  as  *  sunmiittite  iugo,'  i.  e. 

*  domate,'  and  the  line  as  an  exhaustive 
description  of  farmiug.  [Non.  p.  389  M. 
takes  *  summitto '  hero  aud  in  Georg.  3. 
73  as= *  admitto,'  and  so  Scrv.  on  Georg.  8. 
73.— H.  N.] 

46—58.]  '  Yes,  you  are  happy  ;  poor  as 
your  land  may  be,  you  can  enjoy  it  nn- 
distnrbed  and  be  content.  Your  flocln  will 
be  healthy,  and  you  will  live  in  the  shade 
by  the  water,  lulled  by  the  hum  of  the  bee, 
the  song  of  the  vine-dresser,  and  tho 
cooing  of  tho  dove.' 

4G.]  '  Tua '  is  a  predicate,.Iike  '  magna.' 
Wagn.  rcftrs to  tho  phrase  * meum  cst,'  as 
in  9.  4.  But  ^  manebunt '  is  also  a  pro- 
dicato,  *It  is  yours  and  yours  for  ever.' 

47.]  You  (Tityrus  or  Virgil)  are  con- 
tont  with  your  farm,  though  it  is  all 
covered  with  stonos,  and  fuU  of  pools  and 
rushes  (bo  that  no  soldier  need  envy  you  its 
posscssion).  '  Pal us '  is  probably  the  over- 
flowing   of    the    Mincio;    comp.  7.  13. 

*  Omnia '  can  hardly  be  taken  with  *  pas- 
cua: '  it  must  mean  the  whole  farm,  wbilo 
the  latter  partof  the  dcscription  applies 
only  to  the  pastures  by  the  river.  This 
disparaging  clause  presents  a  difficulty, 
which  some  have  got  rid  of  by  supposing 
the  words  to  refer  to  the  condition  not  of 
Tityrus'  own  property,  but  of  the  lands 
about  him,  as  in  v.  12 ;  while  others,  see- 
ing  rightly  that  this  was  not  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  have  faucled  that 
Meliboeus  is  mado  to  speak  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  half-jealous  neighbour,  that  so 
the  poet  may  be  able  prudently  to  depre- 
ciate  his  own  good  fortune.  That  the  feel- 
ing  expressed  is  reaUy  the  poefs,  is  likely 
enough;  but  it  seems  more  natural  to 
attribute  its  expression  not  to  artifice,  bnt 
to  simplicity.  Virg.  puts  tho  praise  of  bis 
happy  lot  into  tho  mouth  of  a  neighbour 
whose  distresses  enablc  him  to  spoak  feel- 
ingly,  and  then  gocs  on  to  dwcll  on  his 
oontentment  in  spito  of  drawbacks,  for- 
getting  that  such  an  ntterancc  of  satis- 
faction  would  comc  appropriately  from 
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Limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  iunco  ! 

Non  insueta  gravis  temptabunt  pabula  fetas, 

Nec  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  laedent.  50 

Fortunate  senex,  hic,  inter  flumina  nota 

Et  fontis  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum  ! 

Hinc  tibi,  quae  semper,  vicino  ab  limite  saepes 

Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti 

Saepe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro ;  55 

Hinc  alta  sub  rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras ; 

Nec  tamen  interea  raucae,  tua  cura,  palumbes, 


himBelf  alone.  It  seems  soarcely  worth 
while  with  Eeightley  to  connect  the  olause 
with  what  follows,  '  quamTis  .  .  .  non 
insueta,*  &c.,  though  perhaps  the  change 
would  bo  a  slight  gain. 

49.]  *  Temptabunt,*  poiaon:  so  of  a 
disease,  G.  3.  441.  The  sense  of  *■  fetus ' 
has  boen  doubted,  as  it  may  either  mean 
pregnant  or  just  delivered :  but  it  appears 
to  be  fixed  to  the  former  meaning  by  the 
epithet  *  gravis,'  which  must  be  equiva- 
lent  to  *  gravidas,'  as  in  A.  1.  274. 

50.]  *Mala,'  malignant;  '*malum 
virus,"  G.  1. 129.  So  the  Homeric  kok^ 
y6<ros :  **  inala  scabies,"  Hor.  A.P.  453,  of 
a  contagiouB  disorder. 

51.]  ^Flumina  nota,'  Mincio  and  tho 
Po,  if  we  are  to  be  precise. 

52.]  *  Fontis  sacros,*  from  the  pretty  su- 
I)erstition  which  assigned  a  divinity  to 
every  source  and  spring.  8o  i^phv  05<»p, 
Theocr.  7. 136,  "  Stratus  .  .  ad  aquae  lene 
caput  sacrae,'*  Hor.  1  Od.  1. 22.  *  Captabis,* 
2.8. 

53.]  The  supposed  perplexities  attend- 
ing  the  construction  of  this  sentence  are 
all  removed  by  Weise^s  suggestion  of 
making  *quae  semper'  an  elliptical  rela- 
tive  clause  in  the  sense  of  *  ut  semper '  (6. 
15),  liko  "quae  proxima,  litora"  A.  1. 167 
(hote).  '  ShEdl  lull  you  to  sleep  as  it  has 
ever  done.'  *  Quae '  then  will  be  used  here 
for  the  corresponding  adverb  *quemad- 
modum,'  like  '*  quo"  A.  1.  8,  for  "quo- 
modo,"  "  si  quem,"  ib.  181,  for  "  sicubi." 
*  Vicino  ab  limite*  is  thus  seen  to  be  an 
epexegesis  of '  liinc/  a  mode  of  expression 
which  Wagn.  has  supported  by  various 
passages,  e.  g.  A.  2. 18,  "  Huo  .  .  .  inclu- 
dunt  caeco  lateri." 

54.]  Keightley  remarks  on  *  Hyblaeia,' 
that  it  is  a  favourite  practice  of  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  Augustan  and  later  periods,  to 
give  things  tbe  name  of  the  people  or  place 
famod  for  them,  e.  g.  5.  27,  29.,  9.  80., 


10. 59.  It  may  be  set  down  as  onc  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  artificial  school,  the 
writers  of  which  recognize  oommon-placos 
as  such,  and  find  the  poetry  of  objects 
rather  in  extemal^especially  literary,  asso- 
ciations  than  in  any  thing  which  they  sug- 
gest  to  the  mind  directly.  *  Salictum,'  ab- 
breviated  form  of  *  salicetum,'usedin  proso 
as  well  as  poetry.  *  Depasta  *  might  very 
well  be  used  for  *  depasta  est,*  but  *  depasta 
est '  could  not  be  used  for  *  depascitur.' 

55.]  The  *  susurrus '  comes  partly  from 
the  bees,  partly  from  the  leaves,  the  latter 
as  in  Theocr.  1.  1,  M  n  rh  y^tevpiafxa 
Kol  a  Trirvs,  oiirtJXe,  t^vo,  *A  itotI  rdis 
nayaiffi,  fieXiffBtrai. 

56.]  The  «frondator»  (CatuU.  64.  41) 
dressed  tho  treesby  strippingthem  of  their 
leaves,  which  were  used  for  the  fodder  of 
cattle.  Comp.  9.  60,  and  the  wholo  pas- 
sage  G.  2.  397—419.  There  is  no  need 
to  settlo  whether  the  leaves  here  meant 
are  those  of  the  *  arbustum,'  as  the  same 
person  would  naturally  strip  all  the  trees 
in  a  farm  like  that  of  Tityrus,'  though  we 
may  still  illustrate  *  alta  sub  rupe '  by  com- 
paring  G.  2.  522,  "  Mitis  in  apricis  coqui- 
tur  vindemia  saxis."  The  words  are  per- 
haps  from  Theocr.  8.  55,  i\X*  vrhraTrerotf, 
Tf8'  ^a-ofiai,  *Canet  ad  anras'  fill  the 
air  with  his  song ;  comp.  A.  6. 561 ,  "  quis 
tantus  plangor  ad  auras  ?  "  The  descrip- 
tion,  as  Spohnremarks,pointfi  to  themonth 
of  August,  from  the  mention  not  only  of 
the  *frondatio*  (comp.  G.  2.  400,  Col. 
11.  2),  but  of  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeons  during  incubation.  See  note  on 
next  verse. 

57.]  *Tua  cnra,'  *your  delight:'  10. 
22, "  tua  cura,  Lycoris,"  Pliny  makes  the 
cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons  a  sign  that 
autumn  is  ooming  on,  18.  207,  "  Palum- 
bium  utique  exaudi  gemitus.  Transisse 
solstitium  caveto  putes,  nisi  cum  incuban- 
tem  videris  palumbem." 
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Nec  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

T.  Ante  leves  ergo  pascentur  in  aethere  cervi, 

Et  freta  destituent  nudos  in  litore  pisces,  60 

Ante,  pererratis  amborum  finibus,  exsul 

Aut  Ararim  Parthus  bibet,  aut  Germania  Tigrim, 

Quam  nostro  illius  labatur  pectore  voltus. 

M.  At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientis  ibimus  Afros, 

Pars  Scythiam  et  rapidum  Cretae  veniemus  Oaxen,      65 


58.]  The  Bomans  kept  tortle-doves  on 
tbeir  farms,  Yarro  R.  K.  3.  8,  Gol.  8.  9, 
Pallad.  1.  25.  •Ulmo:'  "Nota  quao 
sedcs  fuerat  columbis,"  Hor.  1  Od.  2.  10. 

59 — 63.]  *  Yea,  nature  will  change  her 
course,  and  nations  their  seatp,  before  I 
forget  my  benefactor.' 

59.]  *  Ergo  *  is  apparently  resumptive, 
ns  in  G.  -L  206  (note),  Meliboeus*  speech 
forming  ns  it  'were  a  parentbesis.  One 
of  the  inferior  MSS.  has  *  in  aequore  *  as 
a  various  reading;  but  this  (besides  its 
want  of  authority)  would  not  agree  so 
weU  with  Meves,'  with  wluch  Wagn. 
comp.  A.  5.  838.,  6.  16.  The  main  idea 
of  this  passage  is  worked  up  again  in  a 
difierent  shape  5. 76,  and,  in  heroic  style, 
A.  1.  607.  Its  Bource,  as  Keightley  re- 
marks,  is  perhaps  Hdt.  5.  92,  *H  ^  3  rc 
obpcofhs  iffToi  tvffS^  T1JS  7»7f,  koI  ^  7^ 
fAtriotpos  vr^p  rov  ovpetyov,  koX  ol  &yOpW' 
itoi  yofihv  iy  0a\dff(rii  c^ovcri,  koX  ol  Ix^ufs 
rhv  TTpSrfpoy  &y$pmroi,  8t«  7*  ifitis  k.t.X» 
The  last  part  of  this  passage  may  seem  to 
favour  the  reading  *  in  aequore.' 

60.1  <  And  fishes  shall  dweU  on  tho 
land.*  The  expression,  as  Kcightley  re- 
marks,  is  not  very  happy,  as  thcre  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  sea'8  throwing 
np  the  fish  on  the  shoro;  but  Virg. 
doubtless  means  to  date  the  new  life  of 
the  fishes  from  its  commencemcnt. 
*  Destituent '  with  *  nudos.' 

61.]  *Pererrati8  amborum  finibus*  is 
an  ODscure  exprcssion;  but  *pererratis' 
secms  to  bo  i.  q.  *  perruptis  *  or  *  super- 
^  atis,*  with  a  reference  to  the  wandering 
'  character  of  the  nations.  *  Amborum,*  of 
both  nations :  A.  7.  470,  "  Se  satis  am- 
bobus  Teucrisque  venire  Latinisque." 
*Ex8ul '  explains  '  bibet : '  he  will  live 
habitually  aa  iu  his  own  country. 

62,]  Tl^o  Arar  (Saone)  is  a  rivcr  of 
Gaul,  not  of  Germany :  its  sourco,  how- 
ever,  in  the  high  land  connectcd  with 
the  Vosges  (Vogesus)  is  not  very  far 
from  AlMice,  which  in  and  beforo  Virg.^s 
time,  as  now,  was  inhabited  by  Germans. 


The  anoients,  too,  frequently  confonnded 
the  Gcrmans  and  Oelts :  see  Dict.  Geogr. 
Arar.  Germania.  At  all  events  the  error, 
whatever  it  may  amount  to,  is  Virg.^s 
own,  and  not  a  dramatic  touch  of  rustic 
ignorance.  Those  who  make  such  de- 
fences  should  remember  that  a  poet  had 
better  commit  a  blunder  in  geography 
than  a  platitude. 

63.]  *  Before  I  forget  tho  graoious  look 
ho  gave  me.'  The  notion  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  gCKl's  benign  countenance.  *  Oultus ' 
is  an  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  neces- 
aary  conjecture.  A  correction  in  Pal. 
has '  labantur.' 

64-78.]  *We  have  to  make  a  change 
like  that  you  speak  of,  wandering,  it  may 
be,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  I 
may  never  see  my  old  homo  again ;  or,  if 
I  do,  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal 
alien.  I  have  laboured  for  another,  and 
I  must  now  bid  farewoll  for  ever  to  tlio 
joy  of  a  shepherd*8  life.' 

64.1  The  thought  of  migration,  as 
Keightley  remarks,  is  suggested  by  the 
mode  of  expression  just  employed  by 
Tityrus.  *  You  oan  talk  of  the  migration 
of  nations  as  a  synonyme  for  impossi- 
bility;  we  havo  to  experienco  it  as  a 
reality.'  *  Alii*  answers  to  *  pars '  strictly 
in  sense,  though  not  in  form.  So  **  pars 
.  .  .  Bunt  qui,"  Hor.  1  Ep.  1.  77. 

65.]  Oaxusor  Axus,  the  O  representing 
tho  digamma,  as  the  ancient  coins  of  thc 
place  show,  is  a  town  in  Orete,  still  bear- 
ing  the  name  of  Axos(Dict  Geogr.  Axus). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Hat.  4, 154,  wliere  tho 
MSS.  vary  between  tho  two  forms  of  tho 
name.  A  river  runs  by  it,  which  ia 
doubtless  what  Virg.  intends  by  Oaxes 
here.  Vibius  Sequester  mentions  it,  but 
he  need  have  had  no  authority  beyond 
the  prcsent  passage,  as  he  vouches  for  the 
existence  of  a  German  Arar  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  v.  62.  The  name  Oeazis  is 
given  to  Crete  by  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  1131, 
and  Varro  Atacinus  ap.  Serv.  translating 
from  him.    *  Crctae  Oaxen '  may  be  sup- 
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Et  peiritus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 
En  umquam  patrios  longo  post  tempore  finis, 
Pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  caespite  culmen, 
Post  aliquot,  mea  regna  videns,  mirabor  aristas  ? 
Impius  haec  tam  culta  novalia  miles  habebit  ? 
Barbarus  has  segetes  ?  en,  quo  discordia  civis 
Produxit  miseros !  his  nos  consevimus  agros ! 


70 


ported  by  the  analogy  of  tlio  Greek  gen. 
of  locality,  Tt)j  Kp^Tijj  tls  'Od^riv.  Some 
critics,  thinking  the  contcxt  points  to  a 
northem  river,  which  might  be  coupled 
vtith  Scythia  and  Britain,  and  opposed  to 

*  Afri/  have  taken  Oaxes  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion  of  Oxus,  or  real  ^  Araxen/  the  latter 
hypotbcsis  being  favoured  by  a  passage 
in  Glaudian,  B.  Gild.  31,  where  the 
MSS.  fluotuate  between  *Oaxem*  aud 
*Araxem/  while,  on  tho  euggestion  of 
Serv.,  they  read  *  rapidum  cretao '  (not 

*  Cretae  '),*  i.  q. '  rapacem  cretae,'  *  ladon 
with  marl,*  a  use  of  *  rapidus '  with  tho 
gen.  which  has  yet  to  be  supported  by 
examples.  As  in  the  case  of  Africa  and 
Britain,  Virg.  appears  to  be  thinking  of 
a  lioman  province  to  which  settlers  might 
conceivably  be  sent.  Lands  in  Crete 
were  given  by  Augustus  to  the  ejected 
colonists  of  Capua.  [Schaper  now  con- 
jectures  *rapiaum  certe  veniemus  ad 
Oxum.'— H.N.] 

67.]  For  *  en '  in  interrogations  where 
it  adds  eamestnesB  and  emphasis,  by 
invoking  attentiou,  see  Iland^s  Tursel- 
linus,  2.  368.  The  phrase  *  en  umquam ' 
recurs  8.  7,  "  En  quid  ago  ? "  A.  4.  534. 
So  ^i'  is  used  before  queations  in  Greek. 

68.]  *  Tugurium  *  (supposed  to  be  con- 
nected  with  *tego,'  as  tho  form  *tegu- 
rium '  appears  in  inscriptions)  is  defincd 
by  Festus  and  Pompouius  (Dig.  50.  16. 
180)  to  be  a  mstio,  as  distinguished  from 
a  town,  dwelling. 

69.]  Sorv.,  the  Bome  Scholia,  and  the 
carly  editors  understand  *  aristas '  as  i.  q. 
*mes6e8,'=*annos,*  a  sense  found  in 
Ckudian  4  Cons.  Honor.  372,  "  decimas 
emensus  aristas,"  but  in  no  more  dassical 
writer.  Bibbeck,  adoptinp:  it,  comp.  the 
Greek  voidy  and  refers  to  Meineke  Anal. 
Alex.  193  and  on  Theocr.  3.  31.  But 
there  would  be  considerable  flatness  in 

*  longo  post  tempore  *  foUowed  by  •  post 
aUquot  anstas,'  the  stronger  by  the 
weaker.  There  is  the  objection,  too,  that 
•aliquot'  would  naturaUy  distribute 
•aristas/    whcreas    the    equivalent   to 


^messis'  is  the  plural  'aristae/  not  the 
singular  •  arista.  The  othor  alternativo 
is  to  take  *  post '  for  '  posthac,*  which  is 
very  awkward  after  *  longo  post  tempore,* 
and  constrae  *aUquot  mirabor  aristas/ 
*shaU  I  see  with  wonder  a  few  ears  of 
cora ' — the  soldiers  being  supposed  to  be 
bad  farmers,  as  in  fact  they  were,  and 
therefore  always  ready  for  new  civil  wars. 
This  would  greatly  complioate  the  line, 
*aliquot  aristas'  being  in  apposition  to 

*  patrios  finis '  and  *  tuguri  cmmen,*  *  mea 
rcgna,'  to  *  aUquot  aristas.'  It  is,  how- 
over,  the  cxplanation  preferred  by  Heyne 
and  most  modera  editors.  In  that  caso 
wo  mnst  Buppose  that  two  feeiings  are 
mingled  inMeliboeus'  question,alonging 
to  retura  to  his  home,  and  a  reflection 
that  should  he  cver  do  so,  he  wUI  pro- 
bably  find  it  impoverished.  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  notion,  propoundedin  his  specimens 
of  the  English  poets,  that  Meliboeus  is 

*  speaking  of  his  cottago  *  standing  be- 
hind '  a  few  ears  of  cora,  i.e.  with  a  few 
ears  growing  beforo  it,  would  hardly  oall 
for  mention  if  criticism  were  not  reduced 
to  a  choice  of  evils. 

70.]  *  Impius,*  rather  generally  wicked 
than  stained  with  civil  war.  Tho  oppo- 
sition,  as  the  next  lines  show,  is  betweeu 
the  soldiers  and  the  citizens,  as  if  tho 
former  wcre  an  alien  body.  The  adjectivo 

*  novalis '  is  used  sabstantiyely  both  in  the 
feminine  and  in  the  neuter.  See  G.  1. 71. 
It  varies,  too,  in  scnsc,  being  sometimea 
applied  to  fallow  land,  which  is  Varro*s 
definition  of  it  (L.  L.  5.  4.  §  39),  some- 
times  to  ground  unbroken  or  ploughed  for 
the  first  time.  The  latter  seems  to  be  its 
forco  here,  so  that  there  is  a  rhetorical  oon- 
trast  with  *tam  culta* — *  the  ground  which 
I  have  brokon  up  for  the  first  time  and 
brought  into  such  excellent  cultivation.' 

71.]  *  Barbarus,'  allnding  to  the  Gauls 
and  other  barbarians  who  were  now  in 
the  Boman  armies.  Julius  Cssar  had 
taken  Gkiuls,  Germans,  and  Spaniards 
into  his  service. 

72.]  Gud.  nnd  another  of  Ribbeck'a 
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Insere  nuuc,  Meliboee,  piros,  pone  ordine  vitis. 

Ite  meac,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite  capellae. 

Non  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  proiectus  in  antro,  75 

Dumosa  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo ; 

Carmina  nulla  canam ;  non,  me  pascente,  capellae, 

Florentem  cytisum  et  salices  carpetis  amaras. 

T.  Hic  tanlen  hanc  mecum  poteras  requiescere  noctem 

Fronde  super  viridi :  sunt  nobis  mitia  poma,  80 

Castaneae  molles  et  pressi  copia  lactis ; 

Et  iam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant, 

Maioresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. 


cursiTe  M8S.  and  some  others,  have '  per- 
duxit,'  vhich  was  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions.  Heins.  restored  '  produxit.' 
Wagn.  justly  sajs  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant  diffcrence  iii  the  meaning  of  the 
two  words.  *Perduxit'  would  bo,  *to 
what  a  termination  has  it  brought  tbem; ' 

*  produxit/  *  to  what  a  point/  *  His  nos ' 
PaL,  Rom.  '  En  quis,'  the  common  read- 
ing,  is  found  in  three  of  Ribbeck's  cur- 
sives,  two  of  them,  including  Gud.  having 
it  written  over  an  crasure,  and  in  the 
margin  of  a  fourth.  The  concurrence  of 
two  first  elass  MSS.  which  do  not  usually 
agree  seems  sufficient  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion  in  tho  absence  of  Med.  ;  but  tho 
vurlation  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Rom. 
has  *  agris,'  its  original  reading  having 
been  '  oonsnevimus  agris.'  It  seems  best 
to  take  the  words  as  an  exdamation,  ex- 
pressing  the  result  of  *  en  quo  produxit.' 

73.]  This  sarcastic  *  nunc,'  with  an  im- 
perative,  is  common  enough,  'i  nunc' 
Dcing  its  most  usual  form,  as  in  Hor. 
1  £p.  6.  17,  and  many  othcr  passages  re- 
ferred  to  by  Jahn  on  Persius  4. 19.  *  With 
this  before  you,  go  on  doing  aa  you  havc 
done.'  Grafting  pears  and  planting  vines 
stand  of  oourse  for  the  ordinary  operations 
of  husbandry.  Both  processes  are  de- 
scribed  in  G.  2.  "  Insere,  Daphni,  piroe," 
9.  50,  is  said  seriously. 

74.]  *  Felix  quondam '  Rom.,  *  quondam 
felix  *  Pal.,  Gud,,  which  Ribbeck  prefers. 

*  Ite  capellae,'  10. 77.   Melibocus  is  going. 

75.]  Tho  farewell  here  resembles  gene- 
rally,  though  not  verbaUy,  that  of  I>Aph- 
nis  in  Theocr.  1.  115  foll.  For  goats 
browsing  in  the  thickets  on  the  rocks,  see 
G.  3.  315.  "Pendentis  rupe  capellas," 
Ov.  ex  Ponto,  1.  9. 

76.]  With  •  viridi  proiectus  in  antro ' 
comp.  above  vv.  1,  4. 

77.]  *  Me  pascente  *  is  meiely  *  rae  pari- 
tore,'  not,  as  Martyn    thinks,  that  the 


goats  feed  from  his  hand. 

78.]  *Cytisus'  is  the  arborescent  lu- 
ceme,  which  is  oommon  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  a  favourite  food  of  cattle  and 
bees.  Gomp.2.64.,  10.30,&o.  Keightley 
remarks  that  as  the  cytisus  and  saUows 
are  plants  of  the  plain,  we  may  supposo 
that  a  different  rural  scene  from  the 
former  is  intended.  Where,  however,  we 
eee  Greek  and  Italian  scenery  mixed,  we 
may  be  prepared  for  oonfusion  and  indis- 
tinctness  in  details. 

79—83.]  *  You  had  best  stay  the  night 
with  mc,  sleep  on  leaves,  and  sup  on 
apples,  chestnuts,  and  cheese.  The  smoke 
announoes  8upper,and  theeveningis  sct- 
ting  in.' 

79.]  *  Poteras '  (similarly  used  in  Hor. 
2  8.  1.  16,  Ov.  M.  1.  679)  is  explained 
as  though  Meliboous  were  moving  off 
(comp.  V.  75) ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  oom- 
pared  with  *  tempus  erat '  ("  nunc  Saliari- 
bus  Ornare  pulvinar  Deorum  Tompus  erat 
dapibus,  sodales,"  Hor.  1  Od.  37.  2),  and 
ixp^*^  for  xp^-  I^  soems  more  pressing 
than  tho  present — *you  might  as  weU 
stay.'  Pernaps  the  account  of  the  idiom 
is  that  it  treats  the  time  for  action  as 
ahnost  gone  by,  the  wrong  dctermination 
as  almost  formed,  and  so  implies  urgency 
to  change  the  one  and  overtake  the  other. 
TibulL  3.  6.  53  has  *'  longas  tecum  re- 
quiescere  noctes."  The  old  reading  was 
*  poteris '  and  '  hao  nocte/  but  *  poteris '  is 
found  in  none  of  Ribbeck's MSS., and  the 
strongest  support  for  *  nocte '  is  a  correc- 
tion  in  Pal.,  which  changes  *  noctem '  into 
'  nocte,''but  leaves  *  hanc '  unaltered.  The 
invitation  is  from  Theocr.  11.  44  foU., 
A^iov  iv  r&vrptf  iCQuf  ifdv  r^v  yOicra  Sio^cif . 
'£rr2  id^vtu  rriyti  k.t.\. 

80.]  *  On  a  couch  of  grcen  leaves.' 

81.J  *  Molles,'  mealy,  i.  c.  when  they 
aro  roasted. 

83.]  Oomp.  2.  07. 
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ECLOGA  TI. 

ALEXIS. 

A  8HEPHEBD  gives  utteranco  to  his  love  for  a  beautifal  youth,  complaining  of  his  in- 
difference,  urging  him  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  the  country,  and  finally  up- 
braiding  himself  for  his  infatuation. 

Parts  of  this  Eclogue  are  closelj  modelled  after  the  eleventh  Idyl  of  Tbeocritus, 
where  the  Gyclops  addresses  Galatea  in  a  similar  manner.  We  should  be  glad  to 
believe  it  to  be  purely  imaginary,  though  cven  tlien  it  is  sufficiently  degrading  to 
VirgiL  Suetonius,  however,  and  Servius,  have  a  story,  also  referred  to  by  Martial 
(8.  56,  &o.)  and  Apuleius  ( ApoL  p.  279,  ed.  Ebnenhorst),  that  Alexis  is  intcnded  for 
Alexander,  a  youth  belonging  to  PoUio  (Martial  says  Maecenas,  who  can  hardly 
havo  been  then  acquainted  with  the  poet),  and  given  by  him  to  Yirgil,  who  is 
supposed  by  Spohn  to  have  written  thc  Edogue  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  his  patron. 

Corydon  and  Alexis  are  probably  fellow-slaves,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
the  various  passages  which  seem  to  refer  to  Corydon*s  condition  (vv.  2,  20—22,  57), 
and  it  is  posslble  that  Yirgil  may  not  have  settled  the  point  in  his  own  mind, 
Gorydon  being  in  faot  a  mixture  of  the  ordinary  Theocritean  shepherd  and  the 
Cydops. 

The  beeohes  (v.  3)  and  mountains  (v.  5)  again  point  to  Sicily,  not  to  Mantua,  uiid 
Sicily  is  expressly  mentioned  in  v.  21. 

This  Edogue  is  generally  supposed  to  havo  been  the  first  written ;  but,  as 
Keightley  remarks,  all  that  can  be  asserted  is,  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  fiftli,  and 
perhaps  than  the  third  (see  Ecl.  5.  86,  87). 

FoRMOSUM  pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim, 
Delicias  domini,  nec,  quid  speraret,  habebat : 
Tantum  inter  densas,  umbrosa  cacumina,  fagos 
Adsidue  veniebat :  ibi  haec  incondita  solus 

1  — 5.]  *  Corydon  had  a  hopeless  passion  3.  ]  *  Tantum,'  as  his  only  solacc.    "  Ve- 

for  Alexis.    Here  is  one  of  his  solitary  teris,  iam  fracta  caoumina,  fagos,"  9.  9. 

love  pl§ints.*  Spohn  would  remove  the  commas  in  each 

1.]  The 'pastor,*  asKeightleyremarks,  place,  making  *cacumina*  a  dependent 

was  ono  of  the  farm-slaves.     *  Bomini '  accusative,  like   **  Os   humerosque  Dco 

then,  v.  2,  wiU  be  the  common  master  of  similis,"  A.  1.  589 :  but  the  epitbet  S-e- 

Oorydon  and  Alexis.      *  Corydon '  is  a  teris  *  at  least  would  hardly  support  such 

shepherd  in    Thcocr.  Idyl   4.     Among  an  accusative,  and  the  apposition  between 

other  instances  of  *  ardere '  for  *  perdite  a  thing  and  a  prominent  part  of  itself  is 

amare,*  with  an  accusative,  see  Hor.  4  Od.  not  uncommon:  e.  g.,  **iuvene8,  fortis- 

9.  13,  **  Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adultcri  sima  pectora,'*  A.  2.  318. 

Crines.**  There  is  a  similar  use  of  •  pereo  *  4.]  Gallus  (10.  50)  talks  of  solacing 

and  '  depereo.*    Bom.  and   Gud.    have  himself  by  singing  verses  which  ho  has 

*  Corydon  pastor.*  already  composed :  the  strains  of  Corydon , 

2.]  An  instance  of  rivalry  between  a  on    the  contrary,  are    unpremeditated. 

slave  and  his  master  is  mentioned  Tac.  The  word,  however,  in  Cic.  and  Livy, 

A.  14.   42.      Brunck  read  *  neo  quod,'  seems    merely    to    mean    artless,    like 

without  authority.   *  Non  habeo  quid  spe-  "  versibus  incomtis,'*  G.  2.  386.     *  Solus ' 

rem  *    differs   from  *  non    habeo    quod  is  better  than  *■  solis,*  a  plausible  conjec- 

sperem,*  as  Madvig  remarks  (§  363,  obs.  tureofDrakenborch*8,  asmakingCorydon 

2),  *■  non  habeo  *  in  the  former  case  having  the  principal  object.    So  Prop.  1.18.  30, 

the  force  of  *  I  do  not  know.*  "  Cogor  ad  argutas  dicere  solus  aves.** 
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Montibus  et  silvis  studio  iactabat  inani : 

0  crudelis  Alexi,  nihil  mea  carmina  curas  ? 
Nil  nostri  miserere  ?  mori  me  denique  coges. 
Nunc  etiam  pecudes  umbras  et  frigora  captant ; 
Nunc  viridis  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos, 
Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestu 
Alia  serpuUumque  herbas  contundit  olentis. 
At  mecum  raucis,  tua  dum  vestigia  lustro, 
Sole  sub  ardenti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis. 


10 


5.]  •  lactabat/  raved.  A.  2.  588,**Talia 
iactabam  et  furiata  mente  ferebar."  *  In- 
ani/  bootleBS,  because  it  waa  *  montibus 
et  siWifi.'  It  expreBses  also  a  prolonged 
purposeless  lament,  like  *  incassum/  G.  1. 
387,  *nequiquam,*  ib.  403.  Thia  can 
hardly  be  caUed  an  imilation  of  Theoor. 
11. 18,  where  the  Gjclops  aoothes  his  love 
for  Galatea  with  song. 

&— 18.]  *  Alexis,  I  am  desperate :  mid- 
day  and  every  thing  living  snelterB  itself 
from  the  heat ;  yet  I  am  wandering  under 
the  sun  in  the  hope  of  finding  you. 
Never  did  I  find  the  Bcorn  of  a  loved  one 
BO  hard  to  bear :  you  may  be  more  lovely 
than  others,  but  do  not  presume  on  it.' 

6J  The  opening  seems  to  be  modelled 
on  Theocr.  3.  6,  S  x^^*^^*  'AfiapuAAi,  id. 
11.  19.  £  Xcvir^  roA^TCia. 

7.]  Theocr.  3. 9,  iirdy^curead  /ac  wonitrfif. 
•Cogis*  Pal,  Gud.,  *cogeB*  Rom.,  which 
sgrees  better  with  *  denique,'  and  is  sup- 
ported  W  Theocr. 

8.]  **lam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege 
Isnguido  Rivumque  feBSUs  quaerit,"  Hor. 
3  Od.  39.  21 ;  **  patula  pecus  omne  sub 
nlmo  est,"  Pers.  3.  6;  both  descriptions 
of  noon.  In  *captant '  and  ^occultant,'  as 
Keightley  remarks,  the  frequentative  may 
be  significant,  denoting  tne  multitudes 
that  are  seeking  shelter. 

•9.]  Theocr.  7.  22,  'AyUa  W)  Ktd  travpos 
i^*  oilJuaffuMri  fca^c^Scc.  "Rnbum  Dimo- 
vere  lacertae,"  Hor.  1  Od.  23.  6.  *La- 
certas'  here  is  the  original  reading  of 
Pal. 

.  10.]  'Rapido  aestu:'  ^rapidns'  in  ita 
original  sense  seems  to  be  nearly  a  Byno- 
nyme  of  *rapax.'  HenCe  tbe  word  is 
applied  to  devouring  seas  and  fire,  and  to 
the  soorching  sun.  Keightley  on  E.  7.  66 
has  coUected  instances  where  *rapax*  and 
'  rapidus '  appear  to  be  used  indifierently 
of  seas  and  rivers.  In  Lucr.  4.  712  the 
M88.  give  ^rapidi  leones,"  in  id.  5.  892 
*'  rapidis  canibus : "  there  however  *  rabidi ' 

VOL.  I. 


('rabidis')  is  more  probable,  though 
I.tachm.'s  peremptory  language  does  not 
convince  me  that  *  rapidi '  wouM  not  be 
Latiii.  Le  Glerc  wished  to  read  *  rabido' 
here,  which  shows  how  easily  such  criti- 
cism  may  be  pushed  into  an  extreme. 
The  meaning  *Bwift'  probably  fiows  from 

*  rapere,'  in  the  sense  of  ♦  hurrying  away.' 
'Thestylis,'  Theocr.  2.  1. 

11.1  She  was  making  for  them  the  meBS 
called  *  moretum,'  wliich  is  described  in  a 

rm  of  that  name  attributed  to  our  poet. 
was  oomposed  of  flour,  cheese,  saU, 
oil,  and  various  herbs  ('  herbas  olentis ') 
brayed  together  in  a  mortar.  Keightley. 
Horace  in  his  philippio  against  garlic, 
Epod.  3. 4,  says, "  O  diira  mcssorum  ilia  I  '* 
'Olentis'  iB  applied  equally  to  the 
stench  of  garlic  and  the  fragrance  of  wild 
thyme.  r 

12.]  'I  and  the  cioalas  alone  are  stir- 
ring  and  piping  still.'  'Oicadis'  is  of 
oourse  the  real  subject,  to  be  ooupled  with 

*  mecum,'  though  *  arbusta '  is  made  the 
grammatical  subject  by  the  tum  of  the 
expression,  and  *  mecum  resonant  arbusta 
cicadis '  is  equivalent  to  *  mecum  canunt 
cicadae.'  *  Mecum,'  for  like  me,  is  found 
in  G.  1.  41.,  2.  8.  But  the  sense  hero 
is  not  only  with  or  like  me,  bnt  with 
me  alone :  and  we  may  oompare  the  uee 
of  *mecum,'  *tecum,'  *secum,'  for  *by 
myBelf,*&c.  Rom.  has  *ac  mecum.'  *Tua 
vestigia '  is  explained  by  Keightley  as  if 
Corydon  were  merely  going  over  tiie 
ground  once  trodden  oy  Alexis :  but  the 
obvious  meaning  is  more  graphio.  Co- 
rydon  is  trying  to  find  Alexis,  whom  he 
snpposes  to  be  flying  from  him,  vv.  60, 63, 
and  examining  his  footprints.  So  **  ves- 
tigia  Instrat,"  A.  11.  763. 

13.]  Comp.  G.  3.  338,  where  the  *ci- 
cadae '  are  loud  at  the  fourth  hour  before 
the  *ae8tus  medii'  (v.  331).  'Arbusta' 
here,  as  there,  are  probably  natural,  not 
artificial. 
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Nonne  fuit  satius,  tristis  Amaryllidis  iras 

Atque  superba  pati  fastidia?  nonne  Menalcan,  15 

Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses  ? 

0  formose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  eolori ! 

Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  yaccinia  nigra  leguntur. 

Despectus  tibi  sum,  nec,  qui  sim,  quaeris,  Alexi, 

Quam  diyes  pecoris,  nivei  quam  lactis  abundans  ;  20 

MiUe  meae  Siculis  errant  in  montibus  agnae  ; 

Lac  milii  non  aestate  noyum,  non  frigore  defit. 

Canto,  quae  solituSy  si  quando  armenta  yocabat, 

Amphion  Direaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracintho. 


kl  '  Amaryllidisirfts;  S.  J 


15.]  The  later  editors  suppoee  tlie  griev- 
anoe  to  have  been  ihat  Amaryllis  was 
Boomful,  Menalcas  swarthy ;  but  Corydon 
obyiously  oontraats  ihe  soom  of  Alexis 
with  that  of  his  two  former  favourites,  his 
passion  for  whom  of  eourse  he  wishes  to 
paint  strongly,  anticipating  an  objection 
that  Menalcas  at  least  could  not  be  put 
into  comparison  with  Alexis,  as  being  far 
less  beautiful.  The  next  lines  aceordino^ly 
are  a  sort  of  apology  for  dark  beauty,  like 
that  in  10.  39. 

16.]  *  Essea,'  as  the  tense  shows,  refers 
properly  to  Menalcas  only,  the  former 
loye,  not  to  Alexis,  though  Yirg.,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  chooses  to  express  himself 
as  if  both  had  been  objects  of  Corydon's 
sffection  at  the  same  time.  ^Quamvis' 
qualifies  the  .two  adjeotivea,  *however 
black,  however  fair.' 

17.]  *Color,'  beauty,  as  oon^ting  in 
oolour.  **Nullus  argeoto  color  est,"  Hor. 
2  Od.  2. 1. 

18.1  •Ligustra,*  probably  piivet.  *Vac- 
oinia,'  hyacioths ;  ihough  some  say, 
whortle-berries,  thiuking  that  the  con- 
trast  ought  io  be  between  two  shrubs. 
Yoss  ingeniously  «upposos  *vaceinium' 
and  &dKUf$os  i,o  be  the  same  word. 
*  Oadunt,'  are*  le£t  to  fall.  Compare  tho 
use  of  *  iacent,'  are  allowed  to  lio  without 
being  picked  up. 

19—27.]  *  Yet  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
Boomed.  I  have  numerous  flocks  under 
my  oharge;  I  caa  sing  liko  Amphion; 
and  the  mirror  of  the  water  tells  me  that 
I  am  not  uneomely.' 

20—23.]  Fiom  Theocr.  11.  34,  where 
the  Cyciops  boasts  his  pastoral  wealth  and 
skiU  in  piping  to  «Gaiatea.  Hence  too, 
perliaps,  * Siculis,'  v.  21.  Berv.  and  others 
take  *nivei '  with  *  pecoris,*  but  *  niveum' 


is  a  regular  epithet  of  Uao,'  like  yd\a 
\«vK6y  in  Hom.,  Theocr.,  &c.  So  Ov. 
M.  13.  829,  iu  an  evident  imitation  of 
this  passage,  **Lao  mihi  semper  adest 
niveum."  If  Corydon  is  a  slave,  we  must 
suppose  with  Keightley  that,  in  falling 
into  the  Cyclops'  language,  he  is  really 
thinking  of  the  advnntage  he  gets  from 
having  so  much  under  his  charge. 

21.]  *Mille  meae  a«:nae,'  not  *a  thou- 
sand  of  my  lambs,'  as  Wagn.  thinks,  but  *  a 
thousand  lambs  of  mine,'  as  Forb.  gives  it. 

22.]  Theocr.  instead  of  percnuial  milk 
has  cheese,  which  being  soft  cheese,  uniit 
to  keep,  would  imply  a  constant  supply  of 
milk.  *  Fngore,'  as  4y  y^^x^t,  Soph.  Phil. 
17,  opp.  to  itf  Stpfu  The  words  do 
not  merely  mean  *I  have  new  milk  all  the 
year  round'  (Wagn.),  but  *  milk  does  not 
faii  me  even  at  the  most  trying  times ;  iu 
summer  when  **  lao  praeoipit  aestus "  (3. 
98),  or  in  winter,  whioh  is  the  lambing 
season.' 

23.]  •  Vocabat,'  piped  them  home  from 
pasture.  Keightley  refers  to  a  pretty 
paasage  in  ApolL  Rhod.  1.  575 : 

*flt   8*   &w6t*   itypavkoto   iMrr*   fx"'^  ^^ 

fiayTfipos 
Mvpia  fifjK*  i^Tovrai  &S17V   KtKopTifUva 

iroifjs 
Elt  aZKiVj  6  94  7^   «Iffi  vdpos  tr^pvyyi 

KoA.^  ll9\l(l&flL€V05  v6fliOV  fiikos. 

Amphion  and  Zethus  were  brought  np 
among  the  shepherds  in  ignoranoe  of 
their  divine  birth. 

24.]  Amphion  was  a  Boeotian  hero, 
Diroe  a  fouutain  near  Thebes:  Aote  was 
an  old  name  for  Attica,  and  Aracinthus 
is  a  ridge  in  Aetrdia,  near  the  month  of 
the  Achelous:  so  that  here  is  another 
geo£^phical  difficulty.   Vibius  Sequester 
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Nec  sum  adeo  infonnis :  nuper  me  in  litore  vidi,  25 

Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare ;  non  ego  Daphnim 
ludice  te  metuam,  si  numquam  fallit  imago. 
0  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  rura 
Atque  humilis  habitare  casas  et  figere  cervos 
Haedorumque  gregem  viridi  compellere  hibisco !  80 

Mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 
Pan  primus  calamos  cera  coniungere  pluris 


▼ouches  for  an  Attic,  Stepb.  Byzant. 
for  a  Boeotian  Aracinthus.  It  is  con- 
venient  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  on 
the  frontiers  of  tlie  two  oountries.  Serv. 
here,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Oaxes,  Bupposes 
the  error  to  be  intentional  nnd  dramatic. 
Propprtlus  also  connects  Aracinthus  wHh 
Amphion(4.  15.42). 

25.]  From  Theocr.  6.  34  foU.,  where  it 
is  the  Gyclops  who  finds  himself  not  so 
ugly.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  Mediter- 
ranean  cove  might  be  calm  enough  to 
mirror  a  giant,  not  possible  that  it  should 
be  calm  enough  to  mirror  Corydon. 
[Serv.  observes  the  error,  and  makes 
exeuses  for  Theocritiis. — H.  N.] 

26.]  ^Plaoidum  staret*  isequivalent  to 
'placatum  esset,'  and  *  vento'  is  the  instru- 
mental  ablative.  So  **vento  rota  con- 
Btitit.*'  G.  4. 484.  The  wind  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  as  the  agent  in  calming  the 
waters,  as  in  A.  1.  66,  **  Et  mulcere  dedit 
fluctus  et  tollere  vento"  (note),  5.  76;^, 
**  placidi  straverunt  aequora  venti,**  per- 
haps  after  Soph.  Aj.  674,  SciyMK  5^  AripLa 
irptv/jLdtvy  iKolfiurt  'Xrivoma  vimov,  The 
common  explanation  is  that  the  wind  is 
said  to  do  what  by  abeenting  itself  it 
allows  to  be  done;  but  though  such  a 
tum  of  thought  is  usual  enough,  and 
henoe  applicable  to  any  single  pas8age,it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have 
s^gested  itself  frequeiitly  when  the  wind 
is  spoken  of,  unless  we  suppose  that  Virg. 
is  consciously  imitating  Hoph.  in  all  four 

Elaoes.    For  Daphnis,  the  great  bucolio 
ero,  who  was  Iwloved  by  a  Naiad,  see 
introduction  to  E.  5. 

27.]  *FaIlit'  Pal.  originally,  'fallat' 
Pal.  corrected,  Bom.,  Gud.  Tiie  former  is 
preferable.  He  means,  of  oourse,  that 
tbe  mirror  canuot  lie.    See  on  v.  73. 

28—44.]  *  If  you  would  but  try  life 
with  me  I  we  would  hunt  and  tend  flocks 
together,  and  I  would  teach  you  to  sing 
Itke  Pan,  the  shepherd^s  patron.  It  is  an 
ait  which  others  have  envied,  and  I  have 
a  pipe  which  Damoetas  gave  me  at  his 


death  as  the  onlv  one  worthy  to  succeed 
hiin.  Besides  I  have  two  pet  roes,  whiuh 
I  am  saving  for  you  in  spite  of  many 
entreaties.' 

28.]  Comp.  Theocr.  11 .  65.  *  Sordida,' 
merefy  coarse,  opp.  to  the  elegance  and 
refineraent  of  ihe  eity.  So  Aristoph. 
Clouds,  43,  *Y,fio\  ykp  ^v  iypoiKos  ffiwros 
filos^  Eupcori&y^  itK^priroSj  tiKfi  Ktifityos. 

29.]  Heynethinks  huntingout  of  plaoe, 
and  therefore  proposes,  after  a  suggestioa 
of  Serv.  [and  the  Berne  scholia]  to  take 
*oervoe*  «s  antler-shaped  props  for  the 
oottage;  but  Serv.  himself  had  justly 
observed  that  Corydon  invites  Alexis  to 
pleasure,  not  to  toii,  and  Wagn.  «dds  that 
there  is  abundaut  proof  of  the  oonnexion 
between  the  hunter  and  the  shepherd,e.g. 
G.  2.  471.,  3.  409.  Besides  Virg.  witnessea 
to  his  own  meaning  by  the  similar  ex- 
presttion,  **figere  dammas,"  G.  1.  308,  and 
Sen.  Herc.  F.  has  '*  Tutosque  fuga  figere 
cervos"  (passages  referred  to  by  Cerda). 

30.]  *Viridi  hihisoo.'  for  *ad  viride 
hibiscum.'  So  Hor.  1  Od.  24.  18,  ^  Quam 
(imaginem)  .  .  .  nigro  compulerit  Mercu- 
riua  gregi,"  where  the^'  grex  niger  "  must 
mean  the  souls  already  below.  Serv.  comp. 
A.  5.  451.  **  It  damor  caelo."  Some  how- 
ever  take  'hibisco'  aa  a  rod  of  hibisoum, 
with  which  the  kids  are  driven.  It  is  un- 
luckily  uncertain  what  plant  the  hibisoum 
is,  Dioscorides  and  Palladius  describing 
it  as  a  kind  of  mallow,  Pliny  as  resembling 
a  parsuip.  Neither  a  mallow  nor  a  parsnip 
would  make  a  rod ;  but  as  we  flnd  the 
shepherd  in  10.  71  making  a  basket  with 
'  hibiscum,'  we  may  oonclude  that  it  poa- 
sei(8ed  some  strengtli  and  pliancy. 

32, 33.]  [Ribbeck  thinks  th&^e  two  lines 
spurious,  ehiefly  because  Serv.  has  no 
note  upon  tiiem.  They  are,  however, 
recognized  in  Philargyrius  and  the  Beme 
8cholia.-H.  N.] 

32.]  *  Pluris : '  we  hear  of  pipes  made 
^f  three,  nine,  cleven,  flfteen,and  twenty- 
one  reeds.  The  Cyclops  in  Ov.  M.  13. 
784  has  one  of  a  hundred.    Forb. 
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Instituit ;  Pan  curat  ovis  oviumque  magistros. 

Nec  te  paeniteat  cakmo  trivisse  labellum  : 

Haec  eadem  ut  sciret,  quid  non  £aciebat  Amyntas  ?      So 

Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 

Fistula,  Damoetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 

Ex  dixit  moriens :  Te  nunc  habet  ista  secundum. 

Dixit  Damoetas :  invidit  stultus  Amyntas. 

Praeterea  duo,  neo  tuta  mihi  valle  reperti,  40 

Capreoli,  sparsis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo, 

Bina  die  aiccant  ovis  ubera ;  quos  tibi  servo. 

lam  pridem  a  me  illos  abducere  Thestylis  orat ; 

Et  faciet,  quoniam  sordent  tibi  munera  nostra. 

Huc  ades,  o  formose  puer :  tibi  lilia  plenis  45 


38.1  "Peoori  pecorisque  magistro/*  3. 
101,  Ov,  F.  4.  747. 

34.]  *Trivigse  labellum/  by  mnning 
tbe  under  lip  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  fistula.  Luor.  4.  .588  of  Pan, 
"  Unoo  saepe  labro  calamos  percurrit 
hiantis."  '  Paeniteat,*  not  quite  the  same 
aa  '  pudeat,'  as  the  act  is  rhetorically  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  done  (hence  the  past 

*  trivisse ' )  and  the  aotor  to  be  looking 
baok  on  it. 

35]  Amyntas  is  not  a  favourite  (10. 
38),  but  a  foolish  and  envious  rival  (5.  8. 

foll.). 

36.]  *  Cioutis,'  hoUow  hemlock  stalks. 
**  Cavas  inflare  cicutas,"  Lucr.  5. 1383,  of 
the  origin  of  pastoral  music. 

38.]  *  Secundum,'  my  worthy  suocessor; 

*  secundus '  being  used  of  that  which  is 
nearly  equal.  Hor.  1  Od.  12.  17,  "  Unde 
nil  maiu8  generatur  ipso  Nec  viget  quic- 
quam  simile  aut  secundum ;  ProximoB  iili 
taraen  occupavit  Pallas  honores."  0)mp. 
also  £.  5.  48,  **  Nec  calamis  solam  aequi- 
paras  sed  voce  magistrum;  Fortunate 
puer,  tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo."  •  Ista,* 
not  'haec/  as  being  already  Corydon'8  pro- 
perty  when  Damoetas  spoke.  It  is  not  even 
certain  from  the  words  that  the  gift  may 
not  have  been  made  long  before  his  death. 

39.]  *  Stultus,'  because  he  fancied  him- 
self  equal  to  Corydon.  The  language,  as 
Forb  remarks,  is  rather  epic.  [Hibbeck 
marks  thlB  line  agnin  as  spurious,  but  it  is 
recognized  in  the  Beme  scholia,  in  which 
Amyntas  is  said  to  mean  Comificius,  one 
of  Virg.*s  literary  enemies.— U.  N.] 

-10.]  There  are  similar  love  presents  in 
Theocr.  3.  34.,  11.  40.  'Nec  tuta,'  from 
wild  beasts.   The  difficulty  enhanoes  the 


value  of  the  present,  as  Heyne  remarks. 
oomparing  Ov.  M.  13.  834. 

41.]  These  white  spots  disappear  after 
the  roe  is  six  months  old  (Serv.  and  Wun- 
derlich),  and  therefore  these  roes  would 
be  very  young.  Theocr.  11.  40  has  rpc^ 
94  rot  cvScica  ywfipds,  IlcUrat  fuiyptHp6fKos, 
where  some  read  fiayo^pwsj  marked  with 
moon-like  spots.  Hom.  and  two  of  Rib- 
beck'8  oursives  have  *  ambo,'  pointing  it 
with  the  next  verse.  In  any  case  it  seems 
better  to  constract  •oapreoli*  with  ^sic- 
cant '  than  to  make  it  the  subjeot  of  a 
verb  substantive  understood. 

42.]  *  Bina  die  siocant  ovis  ubera,  Le. 
they  suck  the  same  ewe  twioe  a  day. 
Varro,  R.  R.  2.  2.  15.  Keightley.  The 
diatributive  force  of  *bina'  is  made  to 
exert  itself  not  on  the  principal  word, 

*  oapreoli,'  but  on  the  aocessory  *  dios,'  so 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  hypallage. 

43.]  *Abducere  orat:'  •oro*  with  an 
infinitive  on  the  analogy  of  *  volo,'  *  peto,' 
•postulo.'  Comp.  A.  6.  313,  "Stabant 
omntes  primi  transmittere  cursum."  The 
passage  is  from  Theocr.  3.  33,  Tdv  ftt  koX 
a  Mipfivwos  *EpidaK\s  a  fifhay^xp^s  Airc? 
KeA    ^wtrw    ol,    ^irc2   tr^    fjuot    iybiaBpiwTp. 

*  Thestylis '  from  v.  10  appears  to  be  a 
slave. 

44.]  •  Et  faciet '  equivalent  to  « et  ab- 
ducet,'  as  we  should  say,  *and  she  shall  do 
80.'  So  **  ni  faciat,"  A.  1.  62,  is  equivalcnt 
to  "  ni  molliat  et  temperet."  Observe  ho  w 
Virg.  throughout  this  line  has  varied  the 
expressions  of  Theocr.,  his  Corydon  being 
more  courteous,  and  hiu  Alexis  preauma- 
bly  more  senaitive.  The  fact  has  been 
already  notioed  in  part  by  Serv. 

45—55.]  *Come  and  enjoy  a  oountry 
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Ecce  ferunt  Nymphae  calathis ;  tibi  candida  Nais, 
Pallentis  yiolas  et  summa  papayera  carpens, 
Narc^ssum  et  florem  iungit  bene  olentis  anethi ; 
Tum,  casia  atque  aliis  intexens  suayibus  herbis, 
Mollia  luteola  pingit  yaccinia  calta.  50 

Ipse  ego  cana  legam  tenera  lanugine  mala, 
Castaneasque  nuces,  mea  quas  Amaryllis  amabat ; 
Addam  cerea  pruna ;  honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo ; 
Et  yoSy  o  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrtCi 
Sic  positae  quoniam  suayis  miscetis  odores.  56 

Rusticus  es,  Corydon :  nec  munera  curat  Alexis, 


life.  Nature  produces  her  loveliest 
flowers — oU  for  you ;  and  you  shall  have 
the  fairest  ana  most  delicious  fruits.' 
Spohn  rightly  remarkB  that  the  general 
soope  of  the  passage  is  simply  an  invita- 
tion  to  share  the  delights  of  the  country, 
Corydon  representing  the  nymphs  and 
himself  as  doing  the  honours ;  but thisdoes 
not  exelude  the  notion  of  special  presents 
of  flowers  and  fruit  like  those  in  3.  70. 
With  the  expression  comp.  G.  2. 8  note. 

45.1  [«Pormonse'  Pal.  Rom.— H.  N.] 

46.]  The  nymphfl  oflfer  flowers,  being 
goddesses  of  the  springs  that  water  them, 
as  Voss  remarks,  comparing  pseudo- 
Virg.  Gopa  15,  **  Et  quae  virgineo  libata 
Achelois  ab  amne  Lilia  vimineis  attulit 
in  calathis,"  evidently  from  the  coiitext 
an  imitation  of  the  preeent  paasage.  He 
may  be  right  also  in  saying  that  Corydon 
iB  speaking  of  the  produoe  of  his  own 
watered  garden,  as  is  shown  by  Colu- 
mella'8  referenoe  to  this  passage  in  his 
tenth  book,  on  the  cultivation  of  a 
garden.  [Paul.  p.  47,  says  *calatho8 
Graeci,  nos  dicimus  ^wuilloa*:  so  Serv. 
here,  evidently  drawmg  directly  or  in- 
directly  on  Verrius  Flaccus.— H.  N.] 

47.]  *  Pallentis  violaa,'  vellow  violets, 
KtvK^XoVf  opp.  *nigrae,'  fitkdMtotf.  **  Tinctus 
viola  pallor  ainantium,"  Hor.  3  Od.  10. 
14.  Heyne  remarks  that  the  palencss  of 
suuthems  is  yeUow.  Ov.  M.  11. 100  has 
"  saxum  palluit  auro." 

48.]  *  Anethus : '  an  aromatic  plant  akin 
to  the  fennel,  with  a  yellow  flower ;  it  is 
grown  in  our  gardens.  In  a  celebrated 
passage  of  Moschus  (Idyl  3.  101)  it  is 
called  ro  r*  fu0a\h  odAov  iyri9op. 

49.]  *  Casia : '  an  aromatio  shrub,  with 
leaves  like  the  oUve,  common  in  thesouth 
of  Europe.  *  Intexens  casia  (vaccinia),'  a 
poetical  variety  for  '  intexens  casiam.' 

50.]  *  Vaccinia,'  the  dark  hyactnth,  v. 


18.  It  is  not  clear  whether  'calta'  is 
tho  ohrysanthemum  or  the  marigold.  That 
its  fragrance  was  not  its  reoommendatinn 
appears  from  Pliny  (2U  28),  wbere  its 
"gravis  odor"  is  mentioned,  and  Ovid 
(Pont.  2.  4.  28),  who  enumer&tes  among 
other  changes  in  the  oourse  of  nature, 
'*  Galtaque  Paestanas  vinoet  odore  rosas." 
*Pingit,'  piolcs  out,  the  hyacinth  being 
as  it  were  the  ground  which  is  variegated 
by  the  *calta.'  ['Calta'  Pal.  Gud.: 
«caItha'Rom.-H.  N.] 

51.]  A  description  of  quinces,  which 
were  called  *  mala  Cydonia.'  These  fruits 
have  nothing  to  do  with  makinga  garland, 
as  some  of  the  oommentators  think.  The 
ny mphs  bring  flowers  in  baskets :  Corydon 
gathers  fruits,  and  also  sprigs  of  bay  and 
myrtle. 

63.]  'C^rea  pruns/  yellow  plums. 
Pliny,  15.41,  Ov.  M.  13.  817.  *Huic 
quoque  pomo,'  i.e.  *pruniB;*  *pomum' 
including  all  fruit  except  grapes,  nuts, 
and,  according  to  some,  figs.  'Honos 
erit '  is  well  explained  by  Serv. :  **  8i  a 
te  dilectum  fuerit:  sicut  castaneae  In 
honore  fuerunt  amatae  Amaryllidi." 
Somo  MSS.  and  the  old  editions  have  *  et 
honos,'  to  avoid  the  hiatus.  Heins.  struck 
*et^  out.  The  non-elision  of  a  short 
vowel  is  remarkable ;  but  it  is  doubtless 
to  be  accounted  for  not  only,  as  in  A.  1. 
405,  by  the  pause  in  the  verse,  but  by  thc 
fact  that  H  is  a  semi-consonant,  widch 
should  be  bome  in  mind,  too,  in  tlie  case 
of  caesuras,  such  as  6.  53.,  G.  4.  137,  &o. 

54]  * Proxima :'  the  companion  of  the 
laurel,  always,  and  not  only  in  this  nose- 
gay.  Atuong  other  instances  is  Hor.  3 
Od.  4. 19,  "  ut  premerei^  sacra  Lauroque 
oollataque  myrto."  Comp.  the  uso  of 
*  proximus'  for  near  kin  and  bosom  friends. 
[•Proxuma'PaI.— H.N.] 

56 — 68.]    'Vain  hope,  to  reoommmd 
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Nec,  si  muneribus  certes,  concedat  loUas. 

Heu,  heu,.  quid  volui  misero  mihi !  floribus  austrum 

Perditus  et  liquidis  inmisi  fontibus  apros. 

Quem  fugis,  a  demens  ?  habitarunt  di  quoque  silvas 

Dardaniusque  Paris.     Pallas  quas  condidit  arces 

Ipsa  colat ;  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  silvae. 

Torva  leaena  lupum  sequitur ;  lupus  ipse  capellam  ; 

Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella;' 

Te  Corydon,  o  Alexi :  trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas. 

Aspice,  aratra  iugo  referunt  suspensa  iuvenci, 

Et  sol  crescentis  decedens  duplicat  umbras : 

Me  tamen  urit  amor ;  quis  enim  modus  adsit  amori  ? 


60 


65 


myself  by  presents  which  he  wUl  disdain, 
and  a  richer  rival  surposs  1  O  this  destruc- 
tive  passion  1  Yet  why  should  he  disdain 
a  life  whioh  even  gods  have  loved  ?  I 
must  foUow  him — it  is  mere  natural  at- 
traction.  Evening  coming,  and  no  relief  I  * 

56.]  *Bu8ticus  es/  you  are  a  clown; 
i.e.  your  preseuts  are  clownish.  Alexis 
lived  in  the  city,  v.  28.  Gebauer,  p.  166, 
oomp.  Theocr.  20.  3,  fiovK6\os  Ay  ie^Kus 
fA*  KOffoL^  rihaif ;  Rom.  has  *  rusticus  est ' 
(and  80  Pal.  originaUy),  and  in  the  next 
line  *  certet.* 

57.]  *  lolhts,  tiie  master  of  Alexis,  would 
outbid  you.'  For  *  certes — concediit  *  the 
Dresden  8erv.  has  the  indicative  *  certas  — 
conoedit.'  But  as  he  does  not  mean  to 
compete,  the  subjunotive  is  preferable. 

68.]  *  Quid  volui  mihi  :*  Ulce  the  com- 
mon  phrase  *  quid  tibi  vis  ?  *  *  What  do 
you  mean  ?  *  What  are  you  after  ?  *  He 
Buddeuly  reflects  on  the  destructivenees  of 
his  passion.  This  is  more  siniple  aiid 
natural  than  to  suppose  with  Heyne  aiid 
Voss  that  he  is  reproaching  himself  for 
having  jiist  made  a  comparison  which 
must  be  disadvantageous  to  him. 

59.]  *  1  have  let  in  the  scorching  Sci- 
rocco  to  niy  blo88oms,and  wallowing  wild 
boars  to  my  dear  springs' — no  doubt,  as 
Voss  says,  u  proverbial  expression.  The 
Pcirocoo.  Hnrace'8  *  plumbeus  Auster,*  is 
tipoken  of  in  Aesch.  £um.  1^38 — 40  as  Sey- 
bpoiHifjLanf  fiKiifia — (ffKoyfjibs  ofifuiToaTtp^s 
^vTuu.    r*Immis^i*  Pal. — H.  N.] 

60.]  *  Quem  fugis  *  may  be  for  *  cur  me 
fugis?'  (see  on  1.  54,)orthemeaningmay 
be  *■  you  know  not  whom  you  avoid  in  avoid- 
ing  me,'  like  **nec  qui  sim  quaeris,"  v.  19. 

61.]  Athens  was  the  only  city  that  Mi- 
nerva  fouuded,  though  in  the  elder  Grei-k 


Mythology  it  seems  she  was  the  goddess 
of  fortresses  in  general,  and  hence  caUed 
ipvalirroKiSt  i^oKKOfitmfiist  voKids,  iroXiov' 
Xos^  hcpoioy  iucpla^  KKrfiovxos,  irvAaiTff. 
8ee  Dict.  Biog.  Athena.  Corydon  prefers 
thecountrv  to  Athens,  tlie  noblest  of  cities. 
We  should  remember  that  he  is  a  Greek. 

62.]  *  Ipsa  colat.'  let  her  have  them  to 
herself.  *  Placeant,'  *  let  me  lovo  the 
country,*  for  *  let  me  enjoy  it ;  *— a  niitural 
expression,  sinoe  the  love  is  essential  to 
the  enjoyment.  It  occurs  again  G.  2. 485, 
**  Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus 
amnes,  Flumina  amem  silvasque  inglo- 
rius."  Gebauer,  p.  169.  comp.Mosch.5. 12, 
Ka\  irayas  <pt\€Oifn  rbi^  iyy^€v  ^x<>^  iuco^eiv. 

63.]  *  Every  creature  pursues  that  for 
which  it  huDgers:  I  pursue  thee.'  Theocr. 
10.  30,  *A  at^  Thy  Kimtrovy  6  \6kos  tom 
alya  8i»icci,  ^A  yipavos  T&poTpov  iyii)  8*  ^ir) 
T\y  fiifxJarnfuu,    '  Ipse,'  in  his.tum. 

66.]  For  similar  versions  or  variations 
of  /3owAwT(Js,  see  Hor.  3.  Od.  6.  48,  and 
Epod.  2.  63,  *' Videre  fessos  vomerem  in- 
versum  boves  Collo  trahentis  languido.*' 
*Iugo  referunt,*  draw  home.  "Versa 
iugo  referuntur  aratra,"  Ov.  F.-5.  497, 
quoted  by  Trapp.  *  Suspensa,*  not  going 
into  the  ground  (*  depressa '),  bnt  carried 
S'>  as  not  to  touch  the  ground,  as  in  the 
expression  'suspenso  gradu ' — probably  the 
($ame  tliing  a^  Horace's  *vomerem  in- 
versum,*  though  Keightley  makes  a  dis- 
tinction.  The  contrast  expressed  in  this 
and  tlie  foUowing  lines  is  probably  from 
Tiieocr.  2.  38  foll,  as  Gebauer,  p.  171, 
remnrks; 

68.]  *  My  love  does  not  cool  with  even- 
ing,  or  end  with  the  long  summer-day.' 
Both  notions  seem  to  be  implied.  With 
tbe  flrst  comp.  vv.  8—13,  where,  as  here, 
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A  Corydon,  Corydon,  quae  te  dementia  cepit  ? 
Semip\Ltata  tibi  frondosa  yitis  in  ulmo  est. 
Quin  tu  aliquid  saltem  potius,  quorum  indiget  usus, 
Viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  iunco  ? 
Invenies  alium,  si  te  hic  fastidit,  Alexim, 


70 


it  is  hinted,  not  directly  expressed,  with 
the  second^  H.  2  Od.  9.  10  foll.  ''  neo 
tibi  Vespero  Surgento  decedunt  araores, 
Nec  rapidum  fugtente  Solein."  With  the 
language  Gcbauer  comp.  Theocr.  7.  56. 

69—73.]  *  This  is  madnese.  I  will  re- 
tum  to  my  neglected  business,  and  trust 
to  fiod  another  love.' 

69.]  Here  and  in  6.  47  Wagn.  and  Rib- 
beck  put  a  note  of  ezclamution  after 
*  cepit.*  That  the  interrogation  is  right 
is  evident  from  the  passage  imitaiied  here, 
Theocr.  11.  72,  a  KiKkui^,  K^KXwif^,  ira  riis 
^p4yas  iicTtitSTaffai }  and  from  similar 
passages  elsewhere,  e.  g.  Pluut  Mil.  2.  5. 
24,  *'quae  te  inteuiperiae  tenent?"  (comp. 
id.  Aul.  1. 1.  32,  *^ne8cio  pol  quae  illuno 
hominem  intemperiae  tenent  "5*  ^*  ^-  ^^^t 
5,  A.  2.  42,  519. 

70.]  Both  liie  half-pmned  vine  and  the 
OTer-leafy  elm  would  be  signs  of  negli- 
gence.  Gomp.  G.  2.  410,  **bi8  vitibus 
ingruit  umbra."  An  nnpraned  vine  was  a 
great  scandal  in  ancient  husbandry.  Hor. 
1  8.  7.  31.  Vo88,  reviving  a  notion  of 
6erv.,  Bees  an  allusion  to  analleged  super- 
stition,  thai  to  drink  of  the  wine  ot  un 
UDpraued  vine  ^auBcd  madness,-  Numa 


having  forbidden  libations  to  be  made 
from  Buch  wine,  to  show  that  the  gods 
did  not  approve  of  the  slothful  husband- 
man,  so  that  this  would  be  another  ratftio 
proverb ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  illustration,  not  only  the  contezt, 
but  the  words  themselves  show  that  Oo- 
rydon  is  simply  taxing  himself  with  a 
neglect  of  commou  duty. 

71.]  'At  least  try  to  do  some  basket- 
work ; '  one  of  the  home  occupatiuns  of 
the  husbandman,  0. 1.  266.  These  lines 
are  copied  from  Theocr.  11.  72  foll. 
*  Saltem,'  if  you  cannot  go  aboui  harder 
work.  So  io  10.  71,  the  poet  makes  a 
basket  while  he  is  singing  of  his  friend^s 
passion.    '  Usus,'  G.  2.  22  note.- 

72.]  '  Detexere,'  to  plai^  ouir,.  Le.  to 
flniflh.  ^Quae  interdeoem  aQQesnequisti 
unam  togam  detexere/'*  Titim  ap.  Non. 
p.  406. 

73.]  Ebpri<Tus  raXdrtuxy  laus  ica2  «oA.- 
AloK*  iXXayy  Theocr.  1.  c  PaL  (originally) 
had '  fastidiat;'  Rom.  has  'fastidat^'  which 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing  a  ten- 
dency  to  introduce  the  Bubj. :  Bee  on  v.  27. 
Pal.  (originally)  and  Gud.  have  t  Alexis.' 


ECLOGA  m. 


PALAEMON. 

MENALGAS.      DAMOETAS.      PALAEMOK. 

Thib  Eclogne  is  a  specimon  of  a  rastie  singing-match,  such  as  ooours  in  Beveral  of  the 
IdylB  of  Theoeritus,  the  fifth  being  that  which  Virgil  had  here  chiefly  in  view.  The 
.  Bomewhat  ooarse  banter  which  precedes  it  ia  studied  partly  after  the  flfth,  partly 
after  the  fourth  Idyl.  Other  imitations  will  be  found  notioed  in  their  plaoes.  The 
match  itself  Ib  technically  called  Amoebaean  singing  (rendered  by  Virgil  *  alterais,' 
or  'alterais  versibus,'  ▼.  59.,  7. 18),  the  general  principle  of  whioh  Beems  to  be  that 
the  Becond  of  the  competitors  should  reply  to  tbe  first  in  the  same  nnmber  of  verBea, 
and  generally  on  the  same  or  a  similar  subject.  For  further  varieties  see  the  Intro- 
duction  to  Eclogne  8.  Here  the  challenger  begins,  as  in  Theoor.  Idyls  6  and  8, 
though  in  Idyl  5  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
[The  Berae  soholia  say  that  this  Eclogne  was  written  in  hononr  of  ABinioB  Pollio : 
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8e&  y.  84.  They  also  interpret  Damoetas  as  Btanding  for  Virg.,  Menalcas  for  Goriii- 
ficius,  Palaemon  for  Ootavianus ;]  but  tho  poem  is  now  uniTersally  agreed  to  be 
imaginary,  in  spite  of  the  awkward  introduction  of  the  historical  names  of  Pollio, 
Bavius,  and  Maevius.  If  anythiug,  Menalcas  is  to  be  identified  witb  Virgil,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fifth  and  ninth  Eologues ;  but  this  cannot  be  pressed,  nor 
need  we  follow  those  who,  like  Gerda,  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  in  Menalcas* 
favour,  contrary  to  Palaemon's  verdict. 

The  date,  like  that  of  Eologue  2,  can  only  be  determined  relatively  to  Eclogue  5. 

The  scenery  is  again  Sicilian,  at  least  in  part 

M.  Dic  mihi,  Damoeta,  cuium  pecus  ?  an  Meliboei  ? 

D,  Non,  verum  Aegonis  ;  nuper  mihi  tradidit  Aegon. 

M.  Infelix  o  semper,  ovis,  pecus !  ipse  Neaeram 

Dum  fovet,  ac,  ne  me  sibi  praeferat  illa,  veretur, 

flic  alienus  ovis  custos  bis  mulget  in  hora,  6 

Et  sucus  pecori  et  lac  subducitur  agnis. 

D.  Parcius  ista  viris  tamen  obicienda  memento. 

Novimus,  et  qui  te,  transversa  tuentibus  hircis, 

Et  quo — sed  faciles  Nymphae  risere — sacello. 

M.  Tum,  credo,  cum  me  arbustum  videre  Miconis  lo 


1 — 31.]  *Jlf.  Whom  are  you  keeping 
sheep  for  ?  D.  Aegon.  M.  Poor  sheep ! 
their  owner  is  hopelessly  in  love,  and  his 
hirellng  steals  the  milk.  D.  As  if  you 
had  any  right  to  taunt  me !  M.  Of 
course  not;  I  cut  Micon'8  vines.  D. 
Broke  Daphnis'  bow  and  arrows,  you 
mean.  M.  Well,  I  saw  you  steal  Damon*s 
goat.  D.  It  was  mine ;  I  won  it  at  a  sing- 
ing  match.  M.  You !  when  you  can't  sing. 
D.  ril  sing  against  you  now  for  a  calf.' 

1.]  Theocr.  4.  1,  2.  «Cuius,*  -a,  -um, 
occurs  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.,  but  was  obso- 
lete  in  Virg^s  time,  as  is  shown  by  tlie 
parody  quoted  in  Suetonius^^Life  of 
Virg.,  "*Dio  mihi,  Damoeta,'  cuium  pecus 
anne  Latinum?  Non,  verum  Aegonis 
(Aegones?)  nostri  sic  rure  loquuntur." 
It  is  used  by  Cio  Verr.  2. 1.  54,  whero  the 
language  is  apparently  that  of  a  legal 
formula.  The  question  impUes  that 
Damoetas  is  a  mere  hireling,  ^alienus 
custos,*  V.  5. 

2.]  Aegon*8  name  is  a  tannt,  because 
he  is  the  rival  of  Menalcas,  v.  4. 

3.]  Theocr.  4.  18,  26.  With  the  order 
of  the  words  Burmanu  comp.  G.  4.  168, 
^*  Ignavum,  fucos,  pecus  a  praesepibus 
arcent."  *Ipse,'  your  owner,  Aegon. 
Comp.  the  weil-known  '*  ipse  dixit,"  ainhs 
iipa.    Rom.  has  *  iUe.' 

4.]  *  Fovet,*  courts,  repeatedly  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  sense  of  paying  attention 
to  a  person :  oomp.  its  use  in  the  sense 


of  constant  attendance,  e.g.  ''castra 
fovere,"  A.  9.  57. 

5.]  *  Twide  an  hour,*  when  twice  a  day 
would  have  been  full  raeasure,  as  Serv. 
remarks.  The  phrase  is  of  course  exag- 
gerated:  but  the  ofience  of  secret  milk- 
ing  was  a  oommon  one,  punished,  £m- 
men.  says,  with  whipping  and  loss  of 
wages.  The  taunt  is  rrom  Theocr.  4.  3. 
Pal.  and  another  gOod  MS.,  the  Mente- 
lian,  have  *  mulgit.' 

6.1  *  The  ewes  are  exhausted  and  the 
lambs  starved.'  Perhaps,  as  Voss  thinks, 
he  may  mean  the  time  before  the  lambs 
were  weaned,  when  the  ewes  ought  not  to 
have  been  milked  at  all.  'Subducere' 
need  only  mean  to  withdraw,  as  in  Cic. 
Tuso.  2.  17,  **  snbduo  cibum  nnum  diem 
athletae;"  here  however  the  additional 
notion  of  stealth  is  suggested  by  the 
oontezt. 

8.]  [•  Hircis »  Rom.  Gud..  *  hlrcuis '  Pal. 
originnlly,  and  so  Ribbeck.  Serv.  quotes 
a  gloss  from  Suetonius  De  Vitiis  Cor- 
poralibus, '  hirqui  sunt  oculorum  anguli.' 
— H.  N.l 

10.]  •  Tum  C  risere  *).'  *Credo,'  ironical. 
A.  7.  297.  Menalcas  affects  to  charge 
himself  with  what  Damoetas  did.  *Arbus- 
tum,'  a  vineyard  in  which  the  vines  were 
trained  on  trees,  opposed  to  espaliers: 
here  the  trees  on  which  the  vines  were 
trained.  '  Mioonis  vitls '  are  from  Theocr. 
5.  112. 
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Atque  mala  vitis  incidere  falce  novellas. 

D.  Aut  hic  ad  veteres  fagos  cum  Daphnidis  arcum 

Fregisti  et  calamos :  quae  tu^  perverse  Menalca, 

Et,  cum  vidisti  puero  donata,  dolebas, 

Ety  si  non  aliqua  nocuisses^  mortuus  esses. 

M.  Quid  domini  faciant,  audent  cum  talia  fures  ? 

Non  ego  te  vidi  Damonis,  pessime,  caprum 

Excipere  insidiis,  mur***  -^atrante  Lycisca? 

Et  cum  clamarem :  Qii^"  unc  se  proripit  ille  ? 

Tityre,  coge  pecus ;  tu  jh^t  carecta  latebas. 

D.  An  mihi  cantando  victus  non  redderet  ille, 

Quem  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula  caprum  ? 

Si  nescis,  meus  ille  caper  fuit ;  et  mihi  Damon 


15 


20 


11.]  «Mala  falce,"  like  «dolo  mal< 
«*mala  fraude,"  maliciouB.  TibuU.  3. 5.  20, 
**•  Et  modo  nata  mala  veUeie  poma  manu." 
Pliny,  17.  1,  says  that  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  impoeed  a  heavy  fine  for 
ontting  another  man'8  trees  *iniuria.' 
^Novellas'  is  emphatic,  as  the  young 
vines  ought  not  to  have  been  touched 
with  the  knife  at  all,  G.  2.  365.  •  The 
word  is  a  technical  term  in  rural  eoonomy, 
being  used  in  later  Latin  substantively 
for  a  young  vine,  while  *  novello*  means 
to  plant  young  trees  (Suet.  Dom.  7),  and 
*  noveUetum/  a  nursery. 

1 2.]  *  Ad  veteres  fagos : '  the  same  soenery 
aa  in  2.  3.,  9.  9.  The  bow  and  arrows 
natundly  belonged  to  a  shepherd :  see  2. 
29note. 

13.]  'PerverBe'  eqnivalent  to*prave.» 
The  paasage  is  imitatod  from  Theocr.  5. 1 2, 
t6  8*,  2  Kojciy  ircU  T^K*  irdxfv  BaffKolvwv^ 
ircU  vw  fi9  rk  Kolcdia  yvfHfhv  l^icas,  which 
aooounta  for  the  repetition  of  'et/  w. 
14, 15. 

14.]  The  *  puer '  is  evidently  Daphnia, 
not,  aa  Heyne  thinks,  aome  boy  to  whom 
he  gave  the  bow  and  arrows. 

15.]  CJomp.  7.  26. 

16.J  *  Furea  *  is  comic  for  *  servi.'  Oomp. 
Hor.  1  £p.  6.  45^  '*  Exilis  domus  est  ubi 
uon  et  multa  supersunt  £t  dominum 
fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus."  Comp.  also 
tbe  double  meaning  of  the  English  *  knave' 
and  'villaiD,'  thuugh  the  process  of 
change  there  has  been  reversed.  '  What 
will  the  master  do  if  the  man  talks  at 
this  rate?'  It  seems  to  be  a  proverbial 
expression:  at  any  rate  the  sense  is 
dear,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  Wagn. 
and  Forb.,  as  the  whole  form  of  the  line 


shows  that  'domini'  and  'fures'  are 
meant  to  be  oorreUtive  terms.  '  Fures,' 
in  fact,  involves  *servi,'  and  something 
more,  preparing  us  for  Menaloas'  new 
charge.  '  Faciant,' '  what  would  they  do 
if  they  wore  to  oome  on  the  scene  ? '  the 
oase  being  a  supposed  one,  the  substitu- 
tion  of  Aegon  for  Damoetas:  so  that 
there  is  no  oocasion  to  adopt  'facient' 
the  reading  of  Gud.  (oorrected)  and  some 
inferior  MS8. 

18.]  '  Ezcipere'  as  in  A.  3.  332,  Hor.  3 
Od.  12. 10.  •  Lycisoi '  were  mongrels  be- 
tween  wolves  and  dogs,  Isid.  Orig.  12.  2. 
See  Pliny  8.  148. 

19.]  *  Quo  nuno  se  proripit  iUe?'  *  what 
is  yonder  rogue  darting  at?'  Damoetas 
was  just  ruahing  out  of  his  ambuscade. 
*  Tityrus '  is  the  bhepherd  of  Damon. 

20.]  *  Coge,'  muster  yoar  flock,  which 
was  straying  in  suppoeed  seourity,  as  in  1. 
9.  *  Carecta : '  in  Catull.  19.  2  "  carex  " 
is  joined  with  **  vimen  iunceus,"  so  that 
the  features  of  the  country  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  in  1.  48. 

21.]  'Bedderet,'  because  the  questiun 
refers  to  past  time.  *  Was  he  not  to  re- 
store  ? '  Plautus,  Trinummus,  1.  2.  96, 
**  Non  ego  illi  argentum  redderem  ?  Non 
redderee."  It  is  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
subjunctive  in  questions,  answering,  whon 
fonnd  in  the  present,  to  the  delil^rative 
subjunctive  in  Greek,  but  employed  less 
restriotedly.  Bo  "  quid  facerem  ?  "  1.  41 , 
•*  eloQuar  an  sileam  ?"  A.  3.  39. 

23.J  Heyne  comp.  Ov.  Her.  20.  152, 
"8i  nescis,  dominum  res  habet  ista 
suum."  The  phrase  is  not  an  uncommou 
one. 
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Ipse  fatebatur ;  sed  reddere  posse  negabat. 

M.  Cantando  tu  illum  ?  aut  umquam  tibi  fistula  cera  25 

luncta  f iiit  ?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 

Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  caxmen  ? 

D.  Vis  ergo,  inter  nos,  quid  possit  uterque,  vicissim 

Experiamur  ?  ego  hanc  vitulam — ne  forte  recuses, 

Bis  venit  ad  mulctram,  bnos  alit  ujjgfg  fetus — 

Depono  :  tu  dic,  mecum  c  ia*         '>re  certes. 

M.  De  grege  non  ausim  q  *'iP®^)!n  deponere  tecum  r 


30 


Est  mihi  namque  doml 

24.]  [*  Negabat  poese,'  G.  2.  234,  *  sift 
in  sua  posse  negabunt  Ire  loca,'  A.  3: 201, 
"  negat  discernere.'  The  omission'  of  the 
reilexive  pronoun  iu  Latin  i»  as  old  as 
Plautus  (Aul.  108),  see  Robj,  Syntax 
§  1346.— H.  N.] 

25.]  *  Cantando  tu  illum  : '  the  ▼erb  is 
of  oourse  to  be  supplied  from  '  cantafndo 
victus,*  V.  21.  The  ellipse  suits  the  col- 
loquial  style.  What  foUows  is  imitated 
from  Theoor.  5.  5. 

26.]  *Vincta'  Rom.,  Gud.,  &o.  The 
words  are  constantly  confounded,  and  in 
cursive  writing  are  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished.  *  In  triviis,'  i.e.  to  vulgar  ears. 
Juv.  7.  52: 

'*  Sed  vatem  egreginm,  cui  non  sit  pub- 
lica  vena, 

Qui  nihU  ezpositum  soleat  deducere, 
nec  qui 

Gommuni  feriat  carmen  triviale  mo- 
neta." 
'  Indoctus '  implies  want  of  skill  in  any 
particular  art,  as  in  Hor.  A.  P.  380, 
**  Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive 
quiescit." 

27.]  *  Stridenti,'  i.a.  *  stridula,'  as  Spohn 
rcmarks,  *  -i  *  being  the  acljectival  termin- 
ation,  Bentl.  on  Hor.  1  Od.  2.  31,  25.  17. 

*  Stipula,'  a  single  reed,  opposed  to  *  fistula 
cera  iuncta.'    The  Verona  fragraent  has 

*  stipula  miserum.'  *  Miseruiii  disperdere 
carmen,'  to  play  a  vile  and  wretched 
strain ;  *  disperdere  carmen '  meaning  to 
})lay  a  bad  tune,  not  to  spoil  a  good  one. 
The  *  dis '  is  intensive,  as  in  *■  dispereo.' 
Milton,  Lycidas,  123,  **And  when  they 
list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs  Grate  on 
their  scraiinel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." 
Dryden  (Essay  on  Satire)  refers  to  this 
line  as  &howiug  that  Virg.  might  if  he 
pleased  have  made  himself  the  first  of 
lioman  Satirists — rather  a  large  oondu- 
sion. 

28.]  The  goneral  rule  seems  to  be  that 


J? 


^t  inmsta  noverca ; 


*  vin '  or  *  vi«ne  *  simply  asks  for  informa- 
tion,  while  'viB*  commands,  Bentl.  on 
Hor.  2  Sat.  6.  92.  •  Vioissim/  referring 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  while  *  inter 
nos '  merely  expresses  that  there  is  to  be 
a  contest.  *  Vicissim '  may  be  meant  as 
a  translation  of  &/iOf/3(u«f,  but  xts  use  in  5. 
50  shows  that  it  need  not  b»  understood 
Bo  strictly. 

29.]  Theocr.  5.  21  foU.,  8.  11  foU. 

30.]  Theocr.  1.  26,  «A  5^  $xoia'  4plipo,s 
xoTaM^A|fTOi  4s  ^io  ircAAas.  Theocr. 
speaks  of  a  goat  with  twins ;  and  Keight- 
ley  remarks  that  it  is  not  usual  for  cows 
to  have  twins.  Keightley  also  remarks 
that  Virg.,  in  slavishly  foUowing  his 
oripna],  has  made  Dtimoetas,  a  hireling, 
stake  a  heifer  from  the  herd  which  he  is 
keeping.  *  Vitula '  is  apparently  used 
for  *  iuvenca,'  as  Spohn  remarks. 

31.]  •  Depono : '  Theocr.  8. 11, 12,  «coro- 
de^tfat  &*e\ov.  *  Quo  pignore,'  the  modal 
ablative,  which  is  really  the  same  with 
tlie  ablative  absolute. 

32 — 59.]  *  M.  I  dare  not  wager  any  of 
my  cattle ;  but  I  have  a  better  stake,  two 
rups  of  Aleimedon's  making.  D.  I  have 
two  bv  the  same  hand ;  but  they  are  no- 
thing'to  the  heifer.  Jf.  No  put-off« :  FU 
accept  any  temis.  Palaemon  shall  be  um- 
pire.  I).  Come  on  then  :  Fm  not  afraid : 
only  pay  attention,  Palaemon.  P.  The 
grass  is  soft  to  sit  on,  and  the  oountry 
lovely :  so  begin,  Damoetas  first' 

3?.]  Theocr.  8.  16,  17.  *  Tecum,'  like 
you.  Wagn.  comp.  Plaut.  Cas.  ProL  75, 
**  Id  ni  fit,  mecum  pignus,  si  quis  volt. 
dato." 

33.]  From  Theocr.  1.  c.  x^^^*  ^  ^ 
iraT^p  fitv  x&  fuiT7}p,  it  would  seem  as  if 
'  iniustas '  were  to  be  supplied  from  *  in- 
iustii,'  and  both  oonstrued  os  predicates  ; 
but  it  is  simpler  to  render  *  I  have  a  father 
at  home,  and  a  harah  stepmother.' 
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Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  haedos. 

Verum^  id  quod  multo  tute  ipse  fatebere  maius,  35 

Insanire  libet  quoniam  tibi,  pocula  ponam 

Fagina,  caelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis : 

Lenta  quibus  tomo  facili  superaddita  yitis 

Diffusos  hedera  vestit  pallente  corymbos. 

In  medio  duo  signa,  Conon,  et  -quis  fuit  alter,  40 

Descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem, 

Tempora  quae  messor,  qu^*      »^- vus  arator  haberet  ? 


34.]  'Bisque  die/  not  merely  in  the 
evening,  aa  in  6.  85.  *  Haedos : '  besided 
oounting  the  whole  flock,  one  or  other  of 
them  ooanted  the  kids  separateljr. 

35.]  In  Theocr.  1.  o.  Menalcas  offers  to 
wager  a  pipe  in  defanlt  of  a  lamb,  and 
Uaphnis,  like  Damoetas  here,  says  he  cao 
raatcb  it,  but,  unlike  him,  agreea  to  the 
terms. 

36.]  Theocr.  1. 27  foll.  *  Pocula,'  a  kind 
of  dual,  a  pair  of  cups,  as  in  ▼.  46,  two 
being  generally  set  before  each  gnest,  Hor. 
1  S.  6. 117.    *  Fonam '  =  '^deponam.* 

37.]  Cups  of  beechwood  belong  to  pri- 
mitive  country  life,  as  Wagn.  remarks, 
comparing  TibulL  1.  10:  8»  Ov.  M.  8,  669. 
Alcimedon  is  not  heard  of  elsewhere.  It 
18  BURgested  (Siliig,  CataL  Artif.  p.  36) 
that  he  may  have  been  a  contemporary 
lirtLBt  whom  Virg.  meant  to  compliment. 
Here  and  in  the  latter  part  of  ▼.  43  Virg. 
had  his  eye  on  Theocr.  5.  104,  5,.though 
the  oonnexioo  tliere  is  different. 

38.]  •  Tomo  *  for  •  scalpro,*  the  graving 
tool,  not  the  lathe.  Serv.,  on  A.  2.  392, 
has  an  improbabie  story  that  Virg.  ori- 
ginaUy  wrote  *  facilis,'  which  was  altered 
because  of  the  rule  forbidding  the  use  of 
two  epithets  with  the  sume  noun.  Here 
he  says  that  Donatus  reads  *  facilis ; '  and 
so  the  Verona  fragm.  and  (originaUy)  two 
of  BibbeoVs  cursives.  But  the  error  is 
easily  aocounted  fur  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  word,  a  confusion  oonstantly 
occurriDg.  Bom.  has  *fragilis.'  [The 
Beme  scholia  only  recognize  *  facilis.' — 
H.NO 

39.]  *Hedera  pallente  corymbos'  is 
probably  for  *  hederae  pallentis.'  a  use  of 
the  material  abhitive  for  the  genitive  not 
uncomroon  in  Virg.,  e.g.  A.  7.  354,  "  Ac, 
dum  prima  lues  udo  sublupsa  yeneno 
Pertemptat  sensus,"  for  "  lues  udi  veneni." 
It  is  a  peculiarity — perhaps  an  affccta- 
tion.  Spohn  connects  the  ablAtive  with 
•diffusos,'  and  so  Forb.  and  Keightley. 
In  any  case  Virg.  cannot  be  acquitted  of 


ob-^^^u/ity,  as  the  ablative  at  flrst  sight 
b  dfns  clearly  to  belong  to  '  vestit,'  which 
.ti  scarcely  possible,  though  Trapp  thinks 
that  the  vine  may  be  satd  to  do  what  is 
really  done  by  the  ivy,  to  show  how 
olosely  they  are  united.  The  vine  is 
intertwined  with  the  ivy  (both  emblems 
of  Bacchu^  and  so  fit  ornuments  for  a 
drinking-cup),  as  in  Theocr.the  ivy  with 
the  flowers  of  the  helicbrvsus.  *  Hedera 
pallens '  is  probably  that  kind  the  leaves 
of  which  are  marked  with  white,  or  rather 
with  light  yellow  ;  "  hedera  alba,"  7.  28. 
['  Pallante/  i.e.  palante,  Verona  Palimps. 
'  Edera '  Verona  Palimps.  originnlly.  The 
Buelling  was  doubtful  in  the  time  of 
VerriusFIaccus:  Paul.  p.  82.  Miill.  giving 
'  ederam '  under  «,  p.  100,  *  hedera  *  under 

*  h,'  where  three  altemative  etymologies 
are  offered,  ^quod  haereat,  sivequod  edita 
petat,  vel  quia  id  cui  adhaeserit  edat.' 
Philarg.  here  pronounces  for  'edera.' — 
H.N.] 

40.]  *  In  medio,'  in  the  flelds,  the  spaoes 
enclosed  by  the  vine  and  ivy.  Eeightley. 
Conon  was  a  famous  astronomer  in  the 
timeof  Ptolemy  Philadelphus:  the  'alter,' 
whose  name  tlie  shepherd  in  his  simplicity 
forgets,   was  probably  Eudoxus,  whoee 

*  Phaenomena  was  versified  by  Aratus. 
[The  Verona  scholia  say  tliat  some  oom- 
mentators  thought  of  Eudoxus,  some  of 
Aratus,  while  others  were  in  favour  of 
Arohimcdes,  Hipparchus,  Euctemon, 
Hosiod,  or  Euclid.— H.  N.]  'Totum  orbem ' 
apparently  means  the  whole  circle  of  the 
heavens.  Comp.  A.  6.  850,  "caelique 
meatus  Describent  radio  et  surgentia 
sidera  dieent"  *  Radius '  is  the  rod 
with  which  the  geometrician  drew  figures 
on   his  abacus,  but  here  and  in  A.  6 

*  describere  radio '  seems  to  be  a  figura- 
tive  phrase  for  foientifio  delineation. 
*Gentibus,'  for  mankind;  explidned  by 
the  mention  of  *  me^sor'  and  '  arator '  in 
the  next  line. 

42.]  '  Curvus,'  bonding  over  the  plough. 
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Necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  set  condita  serm 

D.  Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocnla  fecit, 

Et  moUi  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantho,  45 

Orpheaque  in  medio  posuit  silvasque  sequentis. 

Necdum  illis  labra  admoyi,  set  condita  servo. 

Si  ad  yitulam  spectas,  nihil  est,  quod  pocula  laudes. 

M.  Nunquam  hodie  effugies ;  veniam^  quocumque  vocaris. 

Audiat  haec  tantum — vel  qui  venit,  ecce,  Palaemon.    60 

EfSciam  posthac  ne  quemquam  voce  lacessas. 

D.  Quin  age,  si  quid  habes,  in  me  mora  non  erit  ulla, 


Pliny  18.  179,  "Aiator,  nisi  inourvufl, 
praevaricatur,"  quoted  by  Voes. 

43.]  Theocr.  1.  59. 

45.]  » MoUi,'  flexible ;  Theocr.  1.  55, 
Tiiurra  i^t/^X  Hiitas  irfpiir^irraTCU  vyphs 
iKoyeos.  Tbe  epithet,  as  Forb.  remarks, 
besidesbeing  characteristic  of  the  acanthus 
reminds  us  of  the  art  of  the  workman,  like 
''molliaimitabituraere  capillos,"  Hor.  A. 
P.  83.  Contrast  the  detaU  of  Menalcas 
with  the  brevity  of  Damoetas,  who  merely 
mentions  enough  to  show  that  his  cups  are 
a  fair  match  for  his  rivars,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  depreciate  them. 

46.]  •In  medio:'  oomp.  5.  40.  'Se- 
quentis,'  Ov.  M.  11.  2,  of  Orpheus,  "et 
SBxa  sequentia  ducit" 

47.]  There  may  be  some  mockery  In  the 
repetition,  as  Yoss  suggests,  or  Damoetas 
may  be  carrying  out  his  affected  deprecia- 
tion  by  not  stopping  to  select  words  of  his 
own. 

48.]  'Gompared  with  the  heifer,  tho 
cups  deserve  no  praise.'  Most  of  the  com- 
mentators  suppose  the  oonstruction  to  be 
*si  spectas  (pocula)  ad  vitulam:'  but 
though  'ad'  may  undoubtedly  express 
oomparison,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
lii  that  sense  with  *  specto,'  which  indeed 
in  such  phrases  as  **  tuum  animum  ex 
auima  spectavi  meo  "  (Ter.  And.  4.  1. 22) 
implies  positive  observation  rather  than 
relative  estimate.  On  the  other  hand, 
*  spectare  ad  aliquid '  occurs  not  imoom- 
monly  in  the  sense  of  '  aspioere '  or  *  re- 
spicere  ad  aliquid,'  as  we  might  say  *  If 
you  once  look  at  the  heifer,  you  will  find 
nothing  to  say  for  the  oups.'  So  Forb. 
*NihU  est  quod:'  Madvig,  §  372  b. 
obs.  6. 

49.]  Damoetas  had  spoken  as  if  Me- 
nalcas  wished  to  get  off.  Menalcas  retorts 
on  him,  *  I  will  stake  a  heifer,  if  vou  wiU 
have  it  so,  rather  than  you  should  get  off 
the  wager.'  Maorob.  6. 1  says  that  *  num- 


quam  hodie  effugies'  is  ftom  Naevius. 
^  Numquam  hodie  effugieSf  quin  mea  manu 
moriare."  *  Numquam  hodie '  occurs  again 
A.  2.  670,  "  Numquam  omnes  hodie  mo- 
riemur  inultL"  The  phrase  is  found  in 
the  comio  writers  (Plaut.  Asin.  3.  3.  40, 
Ter.  Phorm.  5.  3.  22,  Adelph.  4.  2.  31), 
as  an  arch  wav  of  saying  that  a  thing  shaU 
not  be ;  and  *  hodie '  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
comio  pleonasm.  Gebauer,  p.  31,  comp. 
the  use  of  olhrorf  in  Theocr.  8.  10,  15, 
where  we  should  more  naturally  Bay,  •  by 
no  means.'  ^Yeniam/  &c.,  I  wiU  meet 
you  on  any  ground. 

50*]  *  Vel '  goes  rather  with  *qui  vpnit  * 
than  •  Palaemon.'  Oompare  Theocr.  5. 50 
foll.,  where  Ijacon  wishes  for  a  particular 
jodge,  but  Oometes  says  that  a  woodcutter 
close  by  will  do.  Here  Menalcas  begins  as 
if  he  wished  for  some  one  in  particular, 
but  corrects  himself,  and  offers  to  take  Ihe 
cliance  of  a  man  just  then  approaching, 
whom  he  identifies  at  the  end  of  the  veree 
as  Palaemon :  *  The  man  who  is  oominp; 
up — there  I  Palaemon  it  is.'  Palaemou 
the  grammarian,  as  Suetonius  teUs  us  (111. 
Gramm.  23),  used  to  quote  this  line  as 
showing  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  critio 
before  his  birth :  an  opponent  might  easil y 
have  retorted  that  he  is  mentioned  merely 
as  a  synonyme  for  6  rvx&y- 

51.]  *  PoBthao '  with  *  laoessas.'  •  Voce 
laoessas,'  challenge  in  singing,  L  e.  chal- 
lenge  to  sing. 

52.]  Damoetas,  as  the  original  chiil- 
leuger,  had  the  right  of  beginning  (Theocr . 
6.  5,  nparos  5*  tiplaro  A^vis,  ^ircl  koI 
irparos  tpurdty),  which  he  offers  to  waive  ; 
but  Palaemon  does  not  permit  this,  v.  58. 

*  Si  quid  habes,'  t1  n  xdytis,  Theocr.  5.  78 
is  apparently  oontemptuous,  though  a  re. 
ference  to  5. 10  (where  see  note),  9.  32, 
will  show  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 

*  In  me  mora  non  erit  ulla '  is  a  phrase,  sn 
in  Ov.  M.  11.  160,  "in  iudioe,dixif,  Nulls 
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Nec  quemquam  fugio :  tantum,  vicine  Palaemon, 

8ensibus  haec  imis,  res  est  non  parva,  reponas. 

P.  Dicite,  quandoquidem  in  molli  consedimus  herba.    55 

Et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos ; 

Nunc  frondent  silvae ;  nunc  formosissimus  annus. 

Incipe,  Damoeta ;  tu  deinde  sequere,  Menalca. 

Altemis  dicetis ;  amant  alterna  Camenae. 

D.  Ab  love  principium,  Musae ;  loyis  omnia  plena ;    60 

IUe  colit  terras ;  iUi  mea  carmina  curae. 

M.  Et  me  Phoebus  amat ;  Phoebo  sua  semper  aput  me 

Munera  sunt,  lauri  et  suave  rubens  hyacinthus. 


roora  est."  '  Per '  is  also  uaed ;  as  in  Ter. 
And.  3.  4. 14,  Juv.  12. 111. 

53.]  *  Nec  quemquam  f ugio,*  I  am  con- 
tent  with  any  judge.  *  Vicine :  *  Damoetas 
tries  to  oonciliate  Palaemon,  whileasking 
of  him  a  pimple  act  of  juetice. 

54.]  *  Bes  est  non  parra '  seems  bettcr 
referred  to  the  importai^ce  of  the  coatest 
than  to  the  magnitude  of  the  wager. 

55.]  *  Sinoe  we  are  seated  on  the  soft 
grass,  and  all  around  us  invites  to  song.' 
In  Theocr.  5.  45  foU.  t^ie  rivalry  of  the 
shepherds  extends  even  to  the  choice  of  a 
place  for  singing,  each  praising  Iiis  own. 

56.]  With  the  language  comp.  6.  2. 
323,  330.  Emmeq.  refers  to  Bion  6. 
17,  cto^t  wdyra  «vci,  rrdyr*  fita^os  aSc^ 
^Kaffrtt, 

57.]  'Now  the  year  is  at  its  fairest.* 
[*  Pormonsissimus  *  the  unclals. — H.  N.] 

58.]  Juv.  4.  34,  "  Incipe,  Calliope,  licet 
et  considere,"  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to 
this  line  aad  v.  55. 

59.]  Gomp.  7.  18, 19,  note.  « Altemis,' 
IC  iifwifialt9tf,  Theocr.  8.  61.  ^Amant 
alterna  Ci^menae,'  Hom.  IL  1.  604,  Mov- 
adM¥  (Tat  &ci8or  kfi€tfi6tifyeu  M  Ka\p, 

60-63.1  'D.  I  begin  with  Jove,  fhe 
filler  of  all  things:  he  makes  the  oountry 
fruitful,  and  is  the  8hepherd's  patron.  M. 
And  I  with  ApoUo,  the  poefs  patron,  fnr 
whom  I  rear  oays  and  hyacinths  in  my 
garden.' 

60.]  Theocr.  17.  1,  *£«  Aiht  hpx^iiwea^ 
Kol  is  Afa  Ai^crc,  Moio-ai.  But  Virg.  seems 
to  have  l^  in  liis  min4  Aratus,  Phaen. 
v.l: 

'£«  Aihs  ipx^f^^^  ^^  o^ircrr^  Mpts 

"ki^^op'  fitarai   8i    Aihs    vmtm    pui» 

iyvadf 
Tlaoai  8*    avdp^wf  ayopai^  /itarii    8i 

Bd\affaa, 


Kol  \ifUPts'  frdtnjf   8i  Aib%  Ktxp^h*^ 

Tdtnts, 
ToS  yhp  Koi  yhfos  ivfi4y, 

An  altemativo  interpretation,  mentioned 
by  Serv.,  and  adopted  by  Bibbeck,  makes 
'Musae'  the  genitive,  which  is  supported 
by  Cioero'B  translation  of  Ai^tus  (De 
lig.  2. 3),  **  AbloveMusarumprimordla;" 
and  by  A.  7.  219,  '*  Ab  love  principium 
geueris ; "  but  Theocr.  L  c.  and  Ov.  M. 
10.  148,  **  Ab  love,  Musa  parens  (oedunt 
lovis  omnia  regno)  Carmina  nostra  move," 
defend  the  vocativa  The  question  is  as 
nearly  balanced  as  possible. 

61.]  *  Ille  colit  terras,'  Jupiter  (tho 
sky)  impregnates  the  earth  and  makes  it 
fruitful  (comp.  Q.  2.  326),  so  that  he  is 
here  said  to  oultivate  the  earth.  *Illi 
mea  carmina  curae,'  because  they  cele- 
brate  the  gifts  of  earth.  Serv.,  however, 
renders  *  colit,'  *  amat,'  misquoting  A.  1. 
15,  **unam  Posthabita  ooluisse  bamo," 
where  see  note. 

62.]  Damoetashad  secured  as  his  patron 
the  father  of  the  gods  and  tiie  giver  of 
the  plenty  which,  as  Palaemon  remarked, 
they  saw  around  them :  Menalcas  meets 
him  by  naming  a  god  who  has  specially 
to  do  with  poetry,  and  referring  not  to 
the  general  bounty  of  nature,  but  to  the 

Sroduce  of  his  own  special  labour,  which 
e  offers  to  that  god  as  his  due.  In 
Theoor.  5.  80—83,  Cometes  names  tho 
Muses,  Lacon  Apolio,  each  mentioning 
bis  offeringa  as  the  ground  of  his  favour 
witb  his  patron. 

63.]  Th^  bay  and  the  hyaclnth  are  the 
gifts  of  Apbllo  to  man,  and  so  are  appro- 
priately  restored  to  him  in  sacrifice.  Me- 
nalcas  has  a  garden,  like  Corydon,  2.  45, 
where  he  always  keeps  these  plants  with 
a  view  to  Apolio. 
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D.  Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciya  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.  65 

M,  At  mibi  sese  offert  ultro,  meus  ignis,  Amyntas, 

Notior  ut  iam  sit  canibus  non  Pelia  nostris. 

D,  Parta  meae  Yeneri  sunt  munera :  namque  notavi 

Ipse  locum,  aeriae  quo  congessere  paluanbes. 

M,  Quod  potui,  puero  silvestri  ex  arbore  lecta  70 

Aurea  mala  decem  misi ;  eras  altera  mittam. 

D.  0  quotiens  et  quae  nobis  Galatea  locuta  est ! 

Fartem  aliquam,  venti,  divom  referatis  ad  auris  j 

3f.  Quid  prodest,  quod  me  ipse  animo  non  spernis,  Amynta, 


64 — 67.]  •  D.  My  mistresa  pelfca  me  and 
TUQB  away,  like  a  rogue  as  ehe  is.  M. 
My  fayonrite  does  not  av^id  me;  even  my 
doga  know  him  well.' 

64.]  *Mala,'  as  Keightley  Rays,  in- 
cluded  all  fruit  with  pips.  They  were 
Bacred  to  Venus,  whence  fii\\tp  fidwtiy^ 
nri\o$o\(7y,  was  a  mode  of  flirting.  Theocr. 
5.  88,  Aristoph.  Clouda,  997. 

66.]  'Ignis,'  of  the  beloved  object. 
"Pulchrior  ignis,"  Hor.  Epod.  14.  13. 
Comp.  **  tua  cura,"  E.  10.  22. 

67.]  *Delia*  may  bo  understood  of 
Diana,  who  assists  the  shepherd^s  hunting 
(7.  29,  comp.  10.  55),  and  so  is  known  by 
his  dogs.  Amyntas  too  knows  the  dogs, 
being  Menalcas'  hunting  companion,  v. 
75.  The  other  interpretation,  which  is 
more  commonly  adopted,  makes  Delia 
Menalcas'  mistress,  or  *  contubemalis,' 
who,  on  visiting  him  in  the  evening 
(7.  40),  is  recogni^ed  by  the  watch-dogs, 
80  that  Menalcas  may  mcan  indirectly  to 
boast  that  he  is  beloved  by  two  persons, 
not  merely  by  one,  like  Damoetas.  The 
language  of  v.  66  is  rather  in  favour  of 
this  latter  view,  as  otherwise  we  should 
have  expected  some  allusion  to  hunting. 

68 — 71.]  *  D.  I  have  marked  a  wood- 
pigeon's  nest  as  a  present  for  Galatea.  M. 
1  have  seut  Amyntas  ten  apples,  and  will 
send  ten  more  to-morrow.' 

68.]  Theocr.  5.  96.  •  Veneri,'  •*  Tun 
meam  Venerem  vituperas  ?  "  Plaut.  Curc. 
1.  3.  36.  *  Notare,*  i.  q.  *  animadvertere,' 
as  in  G.  3.  100,  A.  5.  648,  &o.  *Ip8e' 
denotes  that  he  has  observed  it  himself, 
instead  of  trusting  to  hearsay,  80  thnt  he 
wUl  be  sure  to  remember  it,  and  recognize 
the  place  where  the  young  are  ready  to 
be.  taken.  Thus  there  is  no  reason  to 
understand  *  notavi '  with  Wagn.  of  actu- 


ally  setting  a  cnark  on  the  «pot. 
69.]  Wood-pigeons  &re  sacred  to  Vcnus. 

*  Aeriae'  occurs  in  Lucr.  1.  12.,  5.  825,  as 
an  epithet  of  *  volucres,'  as  we  say  birds 
of  the  air:  here,  however,  it  means 
making  their  nests  high  in  «lir,  like  *'  aeria 
turtur  ab  ulmo,"  1.  58,  so  that  it  reminds 
us  that  the  intended  gift  is  hazardous. 

*  Congessere,'   a    brief    ezpression    for 

*  nidum  congessere'  (Plaurt.  Kud.  3. 6.  5), 
as  we  say  to  build.  **  Apes  In  alvearium 
congesserant,"  Cic.  Oecon.  in  Charis.  p.  82 
P.  So  **  tendere  "  for  **  teiitoria  tendero  " 
A.  2.  29.  &c. 

70.  71.]  Theocr.  3.  10.  *  Aurea,'  as  in 
8.  52,  golden,  i.  e.  ripe  and  ruddy  ;  not  a 
partioular  kind  of  *malum,'  such  as 
quinces  or  pomegranates.  Prop.  3.  26.  69, 
referring  to    this    passage,  has  simply 

*  mala.'  Spohn  well  observes  tbat  *  quod 
potui '  corresponds  to  *  aeriae,'  both  de- 
notlng  difficulty.  He  haa  done  his  best 
for  to-day  (referring  to  the  quality,  not 
to  the  quantity  of  his  presents),  and 
promises  to  give  the   same   to-morrow. 

*  Altera,'  a  second  batch  of  ten.  **  Toti- 
dem  altera."    Hor.  1  Ep.  6.  34. 

72—75.]  •  D.  O  the  things  that  Galatea 
says  to  me ;  things  that  the  gods  might 
listen  to  I  M.  Amyntas,  you  love  me ;  do 
uot  separate  from  me  in  hunting.' 

72.]  From  this  line  to  4.  52  PaL  is 
defeetive. 

73.]  *Let  not  such  preciouB  words  be 
wholly  lost,  but  convey  some  part  at  least 
to  the  ear  of  the  gods.'  Comp.  Theocr. 
7.  93.  6o  ApoUo  listens  to  the  nightin- 
gale'6  song.  Aristoph.  Birds,  217.  Those 
who,  Uke  Heyne  and  Vobb,  suppose  thflt 
the  gods  are  requested  to  hear  Galatea'8 
vows  and  punlsh  her  perjury,  qulte  mis- 
take  the  passage. 
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Si,  dum  tu  sectaris  apros,  ego  retia  servo  ? 

D.  Fhyllida  mitte  mihi :  meus  est  natalis,  loUa ; 

Cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus,  ipse  venito. 

Jf.  Fhyllida  amo  ante  alias ;  nam  me  discedere  flevit, 

Et  longum  Formose,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lolla. 

D.  Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugibus  imbres,        80 

Arboribus  venti,  nobis  Amaryllidis  irae. 

M.  Dulce  satis  umor,  depulsis  arbutus  haedis, 

Lenta  salix  feto  pecori,  mihi  solus  Amyntas. 

D.  Follio  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica,  Musam  : 


75.]  To  oarry  the  toils  for  another,  or 
watch  them  while  he  was  hunting  (A.iyo- 
wrwrBai)  seems  to  have  been  a  commoa 
oompliment  TibuU.  1.  4.  50.,  4.  8.  12, 
Ov.  A.  A.  2. 189.  He  complains  that  he 
is  separated  from  Amjntas,  who  takos  the 
more  attractive  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
adventure;  and  this  untoward  circum- 
stance  is  oppofled  to  Mpse  auimo  non 
spemis.'  '  What  is  your  affection  to  me, 
if  you  wiU  not  give  me  your  company  ? ' 

70—79.]  *  D.  Send  me  Phyllis  for  my 
birthday,  you  can  come  on  the  next  holi- 
day.  M.  1  send  you  FhyUis  ?  She  is  my 
love,  and  ories  at  parting  from  me.' 

77.]  The  birthday  was  a  season  for 
merry-making  and  love;  the  Ambar- 
valia  (*  cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus ') 
was  a  time  of  abstinence  from  love.  See 
the  description  of  that  festival  in  Ti- 
buU.  2.  1.  Festus  [ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  3.  5] 
says:  ''Ambarvalis  hostia  est,  quae  rei 
divinae  oausa  circum  arva  ducitur  ab  iis 
qui  pro  frugibus  faciunt"  Numerous 
instanoes  of  *■  facere  *  and  p4((iv  for  ^sacri- 
floare'  and  Upk  p4((iy  will  be  found  in  the 
lexioons.  Rom.  and  the  rest  of  Ribbeck's 
MS8.  read  ^vitulam:'  but  Serv.  and 
Macrob.  Sat  3.  2  are  for  *  vitula,*  which 
Pierius  found  in  some  old  copies.  It 
■hould  be  remembered  that  we  have  not 
the  eyidence  of  Pal.  and  Med.  The 
aocusative  is  admisaible  in  point  of  gram- 
mar,  but  not  in  point  of  euphony.  The 
ablative,  however,  is  the  regular  case  in 
saoh  a  onnnexion.  '^Facere  oatulo," 
Colnm.  2.  22.  *'Quod  agnis  feoerat?" 
Plaut  Stioh.  1.  3.  97.  CJomp.  the  uso  of 
*  agna— haedo,'  Hor.  1  Od.  4.  12,  where 
aome  MSS.  have  the  aocusative. 

78.]  Theocr.  5.  134.  Menalcas  retorts 
in  the  person  of  lollas — *  Phyllis,  whom 
you  bid  me  send  to  you,  is  in  love  with 
me,  and  wept  when  I  left  her.'  This 
PhyUis  seems  to  be  a  fcmale  slave  and 


mistress  of  lollas,  whom  Damoetas  pre- 
tends  to  rival  in  her  affections.  So  Cory- 
don  7.  30  speaks  in  the  person  of  Mioon. 
*Flevit'  with  an  objeot  olause,  as  in 
Prop.  1.  7.  18,  *♦  Flebis  in  aeterno  surda 
iacere  situ." 

79.]  'Longum,vale,  inquit:*  she  length- 
ened  out  her  ftireweU,  saying,  •  Vale,  vale,' 
in  her  reluctance  to  part.  So  Wagn. 
rigbtly  interprets  it  In  other  words 
*longum'  goes  with  *inquit,'  not  with 
*  vale.'  8o  **  longum  clamet,"  Hor.  A.  P. 
459,  and  tlie  Homeric  fioKphv  &dTciy. 
With  the  metn*  comp.  6. 44.  [♦  Formonse,' 
the  uncials. — H.  N.] 

80— 83.]  *i).  Every  thinginnaturehas 
its  bane :  mine  ia  the  wratli  of  Amaryllis. 
M.  Every  thing  in  nature  has  its  delight : 
mine  is  Amyntas.' 

80.]  Theocr.8.57.  *Tri8te'and'duloe,' 
V.  82,  are  virtually  nouns,  like  ^$€phy 
Kax6y  in  Theoor.  *ImbreB:'  oomp.  G.  1. 
322  foU. 

81.]  *Venti:'  G.  1.  443.  Damoetas 
seems  to  have  three  mistresses,  Galatea, 
Phyllis,and  Amaryllis.  They  can  soarcely 
be  fancy  loves,  because  Menalcas  sticks 
to  Amyntas. 

82.]  'Depulsis'  Oa  matribus,'  «ab 
ubere,'  or  *a  lacte'):  comp.  1.  22.  The 
leaves  of  the  arbutus  would  tempt  the 
young  kids.  **  Frondentia  capris  Arbuta 
sufficere,"  G.  3.  300. 

83.]  Gattle  were  fond  of  the  willow 
leaves  (1.  79),  and  after  yeaning  or 
during  pregnancy  their  favourite  food 
would  be  especially  gratefal  (1.  50). 

84 — 87.]  *  D.  PoUio  is  my  patron,  and 
the  prince  of  critics.  M.  Pollio  is  more 
— he  is  the  prince  of  poets.' 

84.]  In  introduciDg  an  historical  person 
among  feigned  characters  here  and  in  v. 
90.,  9.  35,  and  10  passim,  Virg.  has  fol- 
lowed  Theoor.,  whose  7th  Idyl  oontuins 
several  instanoes  of  such  confusion.    No 
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Tris  pateat  caeli  spatium  non  amplius  ulnas.  105 

M.  Dic,  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  regum 

Nascantur  flores,  et  Phyllida  solus  habeto. 

P.  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites. 

Et  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hic,  et  quisquis  amores 

Aut  metuet  dulcis,  aut  experietur  amaros.  iio 

Claudite  iam  rivos,  pueri :  sat  prata  biberunt. 


only  land  enough  for  a  tomb.  The  critics 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  have  fallen  into 
8uch  a  trap  with  their  eyea  open,  though 
their  yarious  guosscs,  c.g.  a  weU,  an  ovcn, 
the  shield  of    Achillcs,  the  pit  caUed 

*  mundus  *  in  the  Comitium,  only  opened 
for  three  days  each  year,  are  not  particu- 
larly  happy.  *  Oaeli  spatium  *  would  not 
naturally  express  the  ground  possessed  by 
or  covering  Caelius,  so  that  the  riddle, 
aocordiug  to  its  traditional  explanatiou, 
does  not  even  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
good  catch.  *  ApoUo  *  as  the  god  of  divi- 
nation.  [The  Beme  scholia  quote,  not 
Asconius,  but  Comutus,  as  the  authority 
for  the  story  nbout  Virg.    Bibbeck  thinks 

*  Oomutus  *  is  corrupt  for  *  Comelius,*  i.e. 
the  poet  Cornelius  Gallus.— H.  N.] 

105.]  For  the  constmction  *non  am- 
plius  tris  ulnas/  see  on  G.  4.  207,  A.  1. 
683. 

106.]  *  Regum,'  princes ;  the  Homerio 
fiaffiKrifs.  The  flower  mcant  is  the  hya- 
cinth  (a  ypairrh  6<£icii^oj,  Theocr.  10.  28), 
which  was  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
At  Af  to  express  the  namo  of  Atas,  or 
with  T  for  'ricM^j,  the  lost  favourite  of 


ApoUo. 

108 — 111.]  *  P.  I  cannot  decide  betwecn 
those  who  feel  so  truly  and  sing  so  well.* 

109.]  Both  ultimately  wagered  a  heifer. 
See  V.  49.  *  Et  quisquis  araaros : '  this  is 
obscure  and  harslily  expressed,  bnt  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suspect  the  text.  Tho 
general  sense  no  doubt  is,  as  Scrv.  says, 
*  Et  tu  et  liic  digni  estis  vitula  et  qui- 
cunque  similis  vestri  est,'  any  one  who  v&n 
feel  love  as  you  have  shown  you  can,-  the 
olarm  which  attends  its  enjoyment,  and 
the  pangs  of  disappointment.  The  action 
mny  be  put  for  the  celebration  of  tho 
action,  as  in  6.  62.,  9.  19 ;  or  Palaemon 
may  mean  that  the  lover  is  equal  to  the 
poet,  as  in  vv.  88,  89,  the  adinirer  seeras 
to  be  equal  to  the  poet.  None  of  the  cor- 
rections  that  have  been  proposed  improve 
thc  passage. 

111.]  If  Palaemon  says  this  to  his 
slaves,  it  also  alludcs  metaphorically  to 
tho  strcam  of  bucolic  verse.  '  Bivi '  aro 
cuts  for  irrigation,  watering  cattle,  and 
drawing  wnter,  G.  1.  269.  "Bivus  cst 
locus  per  longitudinem  depressus,  quo 
aqua  decurrat,"  Dig.  43.  21. 1.  2. 


ECLOGA  IV. 


POLLIO. 

*Ibe  precise  reference  of  this  fkmous  poem  is  still,  and  will  piobably  remaini  an  un- 
fiolved  problem.    It  seems,  however,  possible  to  arrive  at  certain  proximate  results. 

The  date  is  fixed  to  tlie  year  714,  when  PoUio  was  consul  and  assisted  in  nogo- 
tiating  the  peace  of  Brundisium.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is  a  child  bom,  or  to  bo 
born,  in  this  auspicious  year,  who  is  gradually  to  perfect  the  restoration  tbcn 
beginning.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  the  child  was,  for  the  simple  reason  tbat 
Virgirs  anticipations  wcrc  never  fulfillcd.  It  is  not  ccrtain  that  the  child  was  ever 
born :  it  is  certain  that,  if  bom,  he  did  not  become  the  regenerator  of  his  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  scope  for  conjecturing  who  he  may  have  been. 
PoUio  himeelf  had  iwo  sons  bom  about  this  period :  the  treaty  was  solemnized  by 
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the  marriage  of  ADiouiuB  with  Octavia,  and  the  union  of  Octavianus  with  Scribonia 
had  taken  place  not  long  bcforo.  [The  most  ancicut  commeutators,  if  we  may  jndge 
by  the  notes  in  Macrobius(S.  3.7. 1.)  Seryius,and  the  Beme  scholia,  were  not  agrecd 
whether  the  poem  was  to  be  referred  to  Octavianus,  or  to  one  or  other  of  Pollio*8  sons.] 
One  of  these,  called  Saloninus  from  his  father's  capture  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  died 
in  his  infancy,  while  tbe  other,  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  of 
himself  io  Asconius  Pedianus  as  the  pcrson  meant,  lived  to  be  discussed  by  Augustus 
as  his  possible  successor  (Tac.  A.  1. 13),  aud  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of 
Tiberitts  (ib.  6.  23).  Octavianus'  marriage  issued  in  the  birth  of  Julia  :  Octavia'8 
child,  if  it  was  ever  bom,  was  the  child  not  of  Antonius,  but  of  Maroellus,  her 
former  husband,  by  whom  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage. 
Any  of  these  births,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  may  have  appeared  at  the  time  to  a 
oourtly  or  enthusiastio  poet  a  sufficient  centre  round  which  to  group  tho  hopes 
already  assumed  to  bo  rising  in  men's  minds,  and  though  the  next  three  years  may 
have  made  a  difference  in  tbis  reepect,  the  poem  would  still  oontinue  to  be  in  its 
general  features  the  embodiment  of  a  feeling  not  yet  extinguished,  and  as  such 
might  well  be  published  along  with  the  other  Eclogues.  The  peaoe  of  Brundisium 
itself  was  not  so  muoh  the  cause  of  this  enthusiasm  as  the  occasion  of  its  manifes- 
tation — the  partial  satisfaction  of  a  yearoing  which  had  long  been  felt,  not  merely 
the  transient  awakening  of  desires  hitherto  dormant.  How  far  such  hopes  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  opens  a  wide  question.  Tho 
coincidenoe  between  Yirgil's  language  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  is 
sufflciently  slriking:  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Yirgil  uses  any  image  to 
which  a  classical  parallel  cannot  be  found. 

The  allusions  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  and  to  the  doctrine  of  tho  Annus 
Magnus  will  be  found  explained  in  their  places.  Somo  features  of  the  poem,  which 
seem  to  dcserve  attention,  are  noticed  in  the  noto  on  v.  18. 

SlCELiDES  Musae^  paulo  maiora  canamus. 
Non  omnis  arbusta  iuvant  humilesque  myricae  ; 
Si  eanimus  silvas,  silvae  sint  consule  dignae. 
Ultima  Cumaei  venit  iam  carminis  aetas ; 

1 — 3.]  *My  mral  song  must  now  riso  4 — 17.]  *The  golden  age  isretuming. 

into  a  higher  re^ion.'  A  glorious  ohild  is  born.  Thy  consulsbip, 

1.]  'SicelidesMusae/MusesofTheocri-  Pollio,willu8herhimintolife,andinaugu- 

tus.    See  Introduotion  to  the  Eclogues,  p.  rate  a  period  of  pcace,  when  the  world  wUl 

7,  note  3.  obey  a  godlike  idng.' 

2.]  Tamarisks  form  part  of  Theocr.'s  4.]  *Cumaei    caiminis,'  the  SibylUne 

Bcenery  (1.  13.,  5. 101).    Hero  they  are  verscs,  tho  Sibyl  of  Cumae  being  the  most 

emblems  of    the  lower  strain  of   rural  famous.     The  original  SibylllQe   books 

poetry,  the  species  of  which  *  sUvae '  sym-  having been  debtroyed  in  the buroingof  the 

imlizes  the  genus.    They  wero  moroover  Capitol  in  Sulla's  time,  the  senate  ordered 

sacred  to  ApoUo,  who  was  caUed  fAvplKcuos  a  coUection  of  Sibylline  verses  to  be  made 

and  fivpUctPoSf  being  represented  with  a  in  the  various  towns  of  Italy  and  Greeoe. 

branch  of  one  in  his  hand,  so  that  they  After  acritical  examinationabouta  thou- 

are  naturaUy  aasociated  with  poetry  here  sand  lincs  were  retained  as  genuine,  and 

as  in  6. 10.,  10.  13.  prcserved  with  the  same  formality  as  the 

3.]  '8ilvas:'comp.  1.2.    *Ifmytheme  lost  volumes.     Varro  however  tells  us 

is  snll  to  be  the  oountry,  let  it  rise  to  a  (Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  R.  4. 62)  that  some 

dignity  of  which  a  consul  nced  not  be  spurious  ones   wero   introduced,   which 

asbamed.'    A  oonsul  like  PoUio  nced  not  might  be  detectod   by  their   acrostich 

be  aahamed  of  the  rural  glories  of  tho  character;  and  this  tcst  was  employed 

golden  age,  3. 89,  note.  by  Cicero  (De  Div.  2.  51)  to  disprove  a 
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Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 
lam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna ; 


professedly  Sibylline  prediction  brooght 
forward  by  those  who  wished  to  make 
CfBsar  king.  Later  we  fiud  that  forgeries 
of  the  kind  had  become  common,  private 
persons  pretending  to  have  oracles  in 
their  posseBsion,  and  the  matter  was 
aooordmgly  twice  pnblicly  investigated 
imder  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  and 
under  Tiberius  (Tac.  A.  6.  12).  Of  the 
precise  oracle  to  which  Yirg.  refers 
nothing  seems  to  be  known.  But  we 
know  that  the  Sibylline  books  recognizod 
the  division  of  timo  into  secles  of  110 
years  (comp.  Hor.  Garm.  Saeo.  5  foll.,  21 
foU.,  and  the  supposed  oracle  preserved  by 
Zosimus  2. 5,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Macleane 
on  Hor.  1.  c.) :  and  we  may  well  beliove 
with  Mr.  Grcswell  (Origines  Kalendariae 
Italicae,  vol.  ii.)that  tho  Etruscan  doctrino 
of  the  decursus  of  sccles  was  embodiod  in 
Sibyllinc  prophecy.  Tho  Etruscan  courso 
was  one  of  ten  secles  (C^nsorinus,  De  Die 
Natali,  c.  17);  and  four  years  before 
Pollio's  consulship,  aocordingto  acurious 
Btory  preBorved  by  Serv.  on  E.  9.  47, 
Vulcatius,  a  haruspex,  explaiued  the 
oomet  which  appearea  the  year  of  Cossar^s 
death  as  an  indication  that  the  ninth 
Bocle  was  ending  and  the  tenth  beginning. 
On  the  present  passage  Serv.  says, 
**Cumaoi;  SibyUini,  auae  Cumana  fiiit, 
et  saecula  per  metaUa  divisit ;  dixit  etium 
quis  quo  saeculo  imperaret,  et  solem 
ultixQum,  i.e.  decimum  voluit"  (comp. 
id.  on  V.  10).  The  emperor  Constantine, 
in  his  oration  to  the  clergy,  preserved 
by  EuBobius,  quotes  an  acrostich  oracle, 
which,  though  an  evident  forgery  by  a 
Christian,  imposed  on  many  both  before 
and  aftcr  his  time.  Augustine,  who  cites 
a  Latin  version  of  it  (De  Civitate  Dei,  18. 
23),  curiously  enough,  in  his  Exposition 
of  St.  Paul*B  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
autheuticates  it  by  this  line  of  Virg.,  but 
for  which  he  would  have  been  unwilling 
to  bclieve  that  the  Sibyl  prophesied  of 
ChriBt.  An  elaborate  ecUtion  of  this  and 
the  other  SibyUine  oracles  hoB  been 
published,  wiih  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes,  by  M.  Alexandre  (Paris,  1851 — 7). 
Mr.  Merivale  believes  these  oracles  to  be 
the  representatives  of  others  of  an  earlier 
date,  which  spoke  language  borrowed 
from  Jewish  prophecy,  and  bo  finds  no 


aeum  oarmen'  as  the  poom  of  Hesiod, 
whose  father  came  from  Cume  in  AeoUs, 
breaks  dovm,  as  Hesiod^s  theory  of  the 
four  (or  rather  fivo)  ages  is  not  a  theory 
of  cydes,  and  the  last  age  he  mentions 
is  the  worst  or  iron  age,  iu  which  he  re- 
preBents  himself  as  living,  tliough  in  an 
obBcure  passage  (Works  and  Days,  180) 
he  apparently  holds  out  a  hope  that  it  too 
may  be  destroyed.  •  Cumoei '  is  restored 
by  Wagn.  and  Forb.,  being  found  in  Gud. 
and  two  of  Bibbeck's  cursives  here,  and 
supported  by  Mcd.  in  A,  8.  441.,  6.  98. 
Forb.  rcmarkB  that  the  old  name  was 
KvfiTj,  whence  Kvfuuof,  the  later  Kovuoi 
or  *Cumae,*  the  adjective  of  which  is 
*  Cumanus.' 

5.]  The  refcrenco  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  *annus  magnus,*  or  *  Platonicus,'  a 
vast  period  variously  estimated  at  2,489, 
3,000,  7,777,  12,954,  15,000,  and  18,000 
vears,  to  be  completed  whenever  aU  the 
heavenly  bodies  should  occupy  the  aame 
placcs  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  In  each  of  these  periods  it 
was  Bupposed  that  tbo  cycle  of  mundane 
and  human  history  repeated  itself.  Like 
the  ordinary  year,  the  ^annus  magnus' 
was  dividcd  into  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days,  twelve  months,  and  four  seasons, 
the  latter  being  identified  by  some  with 
thc  four  ages  of  mankind,  while  others, 
Buch  as  Aristotle,  connected  the  winter 
with  the  deluge,  tho  summer  with  the 
final  conflagration.  See  Voss's  commen- 
tary,  from  which  the  above  note,  liko 
much  of  that  on  the  preceding  verse,  is 
taken,  and  oomparc  Macrobius,  Somn. 
Scip.  2. 11,  and  Censorinus,  Dc  DieNatali, 
c.  18.  Whether  this  doctrine  was  aetually 
oonnected  with  the  Etruscan  thcory  of 
Becles,  as  Mr.  GresweU  (vol.  iL  p.  628) 
appears  to  assumc,  or  whcther  the  con- 
nexion  is  merely  due  to  Virg.^s  fondness 
for  mixing  up  pieces  of  heterogeneous 
leaming,  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  any  case 
the  meaning  would  scem  to  be  that  when 
the  tenth  or  last  secle  is  ovcr,  the  cycle  is 
to  be  repeatcd.  *  A  b  integro,'  **  oolumnam 
efficere  ab  iutegro,"  Cio.  Verr.  2.  1.  56. 
Wo  also  find  •  ex  integro  *  and  *  de  integro,' 
like  *  de  novo.'  The  lengthening  of  *  in- 
tegro,'  though  not  usual,  is  found  Lucr. 
1. 827,  and  elsewhere. 


difflculty  in  accounting  for  the  phraseo-  /^.J  Heyne  placcs  a  semicolon  after 
logy  employed  by  Virg.  (Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  /Virgo/  Wagn.  Btrikea  it  out  and  adds 
^32).    The  other  exploDAtion  of  '  Cum-  /this  note:    <<*Bedit  et  Virgo,  redennt 
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lam  noya  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto. 

Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 

Desinet  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 

Casta  fave  Lucina :  tuus  iam  regnat  ApoUo.  lo 

Teque  adeo  decus  hoc  aevi,  te  Consule,  inibit, 

PoUio,  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses ; 

Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 

Inrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 

lUe  deum  vitam  accipiet  divisque  videbit  15 


Satarnia  regna*  is  the  same  thing  as  'et 
Yirgo  et  Satnrnia  regna  redeunt/  For  it 
is  to  be  obeerved  that  the  repetitiou  of  a 
noun  or  verb  is  sometimes  equivalcnt  to  a 
repetition  of  the  copula :  A.  7.  827, '  Odit 
et  ipse  pater  Pluton,  odere  sorores  Tar- 
tareae  monstrum  ; '  8.  91,  '  Labitur  uncta 
vadid  abiea :  mirantur  et  undae,  Miratur 
nemns  insuetum  fulgentia  longe  Scuta 
yirum;'  11.  169,  *Quin  ego  non  alio 
digner  te  funere,  Palla,  Quam  pius 
Aeneaa,  et  quam  magni  Phryges,  et  quam 
Tyrrhenique  duoes,  Tyrrhenum  exercitua 
omnifl ; '  12.  548,  •  Totae  adeo  conversae 
acies,  omncsque  Zjatini,  Omnes  Dardani- 
dae.'  The  preposition  is  repeated  in  the 
same  way  A.  10.  813,  *  huic  gladio  per- 
que  aerea  suta,  Per  tunicam  sqnalentem 
auro,  latus  haurit  apertura.*"  •Virgo,' 
Justice,  who  left  the  earth  in  tbe  iron 
age.    G.  2.  474. 

7.]  *  Nova  progenics,'  a  new  and  better 
raoe  of  men.    "  Gens  aurea,"  v.  9.    AVith 

*  caelo  demittitur '  comp.  G.  2.  385,  **  Neo- 
non  Ausonii  Troia  gens  missa  coloni." 

8.1  ^Nascenti — fave,'  smile  on  or  speed 
his  birth.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 

*  quo '  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ablative  of 
the  agent  (*  who  shall  put  an  end  to  the 
raoe  of  iron  and  restore  the  age  of  gold  '), 
or  as  an  ablative  abaolute  or  ablative  of 
circumstance,  like  *  te  Consule ' — *  under 
whom  the  ac^e  of  irou  shall  end,'  &o. 
'  Primum,'  at  last ;  comp.  1. 45.  *  Ferrea : ' 
we  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  tenfold 
metallic  division  (if  such  a  division  ex- 
isted),  and  so  cannot  tell  whether  the 
iron  age  occupied  the  last  place  in  it,  or 
whether  it  is  simply  borrowed  from  the 
Hesiodic  ages.  If  the  former  is  true,  Virg. 
is  involved  in  a  difflculty,  as  he  must 
mean  Apollo  to  presidc  over  a  good  period, 
not  over  an  exceptionally  bod  one.  Juv. 
13.  28  speaks  of  his  ^*nona  aetas"  as 
worse  than  the  age  of  iron,  and  having  no 
metaUio  diatinction. 


10.]  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
Serv.'8  statement  referred  to  on  v.  4,  that 
the  Sibylline  prophecy  made  the  last  of 
the  ten  ages  the  age  of  the  sun,  it  iB 
doubtless  he  that  is  spokcn  of  here  as 
Apollo.  The  secle  of  the  Sun  is  go- 
ing  on ;  and  when  that  is  over,  the  new 
cycle  will  succeed.  Whether  any  further 
historical  reference  is  supposed  —  to 
ApoUo  as  the  reputed  father  of  Octavi- 
anus,  for  instance,  must  depend  on  the 
opinion  held  as  to  the  hero  of  the  Eclogae. 
See  Introduction.  *  Tuus,'  because  Lucina 
and  Diana  (Eilithyia  and  Artcmis)  were 
idcntified. 

1 1.]  *  Tuque  adeo '  are  not  unfrequently 
found  together,  as  in  G.  1.  24;  Ennius, 
Medea,  fr.  14,  "luppiter,  tuque  adeo, 
summe  sol,  qui  omnis  res  inspicis;" 
*adeo'  here,  as  in  other  places  giving  a 
rhetorical  prominence  to  the  word  aftor 
which  it  is  used.  See  G.  2.  323,  A.  3. 
203.  *  Decus  hoc  aevi,'  this  glorious  age. 
Lucr.  2.  15,  **  Qualibus  in  tenebris  vitae 
quantisque  periclis  Degitur  hoc  aevi 
quodcumque  est."  Comp.  also  **mon- 
strum  mulieris,"  Plaut.  Poen.  1.  2.  64, 
and  8c(nr^ou  ffrvyos^  Aeech.  Clioeph.  770. 
*  Liibit,*  commence,  as  in  *'  anno  ineunte," 
**  ineunte  aetate." 

12.]  *  Magni  menses,'  the  periods  into 
which  the  *  magnus  annus '  was  divided. 
See  on  v.  5. 

13.]  *  Te  dnce,'  under  your  anspices  as 
consul,  giving  the  year  its  name.  *  Soele- 
ris,'  not  general,  like  '  fraudis,'  v.  31,  but 
referring  to  the  guilt  of  civil  bloodshed. 
Keightley  refers  toHor.  1  Od.  2.  29,  •*Cui 
dabit  partis  scelus  expiandi  luppiter?" 
and  Epod.  7. 1,  **  Qno,  quo  scelestiruitis?" 
So  *  pacatum  orbem '  v.  17. 

14.]  *  Lirita,'  in  its  strict  sense,  by  their 
abolition. 

15.]  *  Ille,'  the  *  pner '  of  v.  8.  [  *  Acci. 
piet '  may  mean  *  shall  be  initiated  into,' 
on  the  analogy  of  *  acoipere  eacra«* — H»  N.] 
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Permixtos  heroas  et  ipse  videbitar  illis, 
Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 
At  tibi  prima,  puer,  nuUo  munuscula  cultu 
Errantis  hederas  passim  cum  baccare  tellus 
Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  acantho. 
Ipsae  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  (^apellae 
Ubera,  nec  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones. 
Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  flores. 
Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 


20 


<  Denm  Titam,'  the  oharacteristio  of  the 
eoldea  age;  &irr€  Btol  ^C^oyt  Hesiod, 
\V orks,  1 12.  Another  of  its  privileges  was 
that  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  gods 
on  earth,  Catull.  64.  ad  fin.,  here  ex- 
pressed  by  *  videbit.' 

10.]  *  Yidebitur '  expressea  the  recipro- 
cal  character  of  tho  intimacy.  In  Aesch. 
Eum.  411  the  Furies  are  said  to  be  oHr* 
iv  0€<uai  irphs  Ot&v  6pcofi4tfais» 

17.]  *  Patriis '  of  course  cannot  be  ex- 
plained  without  solving  the  riddle  of  the 
Eclogue. 

18 — 25.]  *  Naturo  will  do  honour  to  tho 
babe ;  flowers  will  spring  spontaneously: 
herds  wiU  come  to  be  milked  for  its  sus- 
tenanco :  poison  will  be  taken  out  of  its 
way.* 

18.]  Tho  coming  of  tho  goldcn  age  will 
be  gr^ual,  its  stages  corresponding  to 
those  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Thus  its 
infancy  is  signalized  by  the  production  of 
naturai  gifts  and  the  removal  of  natural 
cvils,  things  which  wero  partiaUy  realized 
even  before :  in  its  youth  the  vegctable 
world  will  actually  chauge  its  naturc :  in 
its  manhood  tlio  changc  will  extend  to  tho 
animals.  Furtlier,  the  particular  changcs 
would  scem  to  bo  adaptcd  to  tho  succes- 
sivo  rcquircmcnts  of  the  cliild.  Thcre 
are  toys  and  milk  for  its  childhood,  which 
is  tobe  specially  guarded  from  harm; 
strongcr  food  for  its  youth,  which  is  not 
to  be  without  adventure  and  military 
glory;  quiet  and  prosperous  luxury  fur 
its  maturo  age.  *  Munuscula/  as  Keight- 
ley  well  remarks,  are  gifts  for  children. 
*'  Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula 
parvis,"  Hor.  1  Ep.  7.  17.  *  NuUo  cultu ' 
is  a  characteristio  of  the  golden  age,  G. 
1.  128,  Hesiod,  Works,  118.  Rojn.  has 
*  Ac  tibi  nuUa,  pater.  primo.'  a  btrango 

19,20.]  'Passim*  goes  with  «fundet.* 

"Vhat  now  grows  only  in  certain  places 

iU  thea  grow  everywhere.    It  is  doubt- 


fal  what  *baccar'  is:  some  say  foxglove, 
others  asarabaoca,  a  creeping  plant  with 
leaves  somewhat  like  ivy.  [£t  was  iden- 
tified,  though  wrongly  according  to 
Pliny,  with  the  '  nardum  rusticum.'  Its 
root  was  used  for  scenting  unguents,  and 
also  in  medicine:  Plin.  21. 29, 132.— H.N.] 
*■  Golocasium '  is  the  Egyptian  bean, 
whioh  was  introduced  into  Italy.  [Plin. 
21.  87,  describes  it  as  a  river  plant  with 
broad  leaves,  which  were  used  for  making 
into  drinking  cups.  There  were  two 
forms  of  tho  word,  *colocasium'  and 
*colocasia.*  The  *acanthus'  was  n 
garden  plant  with  long  broad  leaves,  the 
root  of  which  was  used  in  medicine: 
Plin.  22.  76.    H.  N.l 

21.]  *IpBae,'  of  tncir  own  aocord;  so 
avT6s  in  Greek,  e.  g.  Theocr.  11. 12.  \Comp. 
G.  3.  81G,  A.  7.  492.  *  The  goata  shall 
need  no  goatherd,  and  the  kine  no  keeper. 
They  are  to  proiduce  milk  for  thee,  so 
lions  and  wolves  will  not  approach  them.' 
Comp.  Hor.  Epod.  l(i.  49,  which  seems  to 
bo  imitated  either  by  or  from  Virg.,  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  dato  whicli  wb  ossign  to 
its  composition. 

23.]  *  Ipsa'  in  the  same  sense  as  *  ipsae,' 
V.  21,  *  nullo  cultu,'  V.  18.  *  No  nced  to 
make  thee  a  bed  of  flowers.  The  ground 
on  which  thou  liest  will  of  its  own  accord 
bring  forth  flowers  to  show  its  love.' 
'  Blandos '  has  the  sense  of  *  blandiri.' 

24.]  With  this  and  the  previous  lino 
comp.  Hor.  3  Od.  4. 17  foU. : 

"  Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis  , 
Dormirem  et  nrsis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Laiiroque  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  Dis  animosus  infans." 

The  scipents  aud  poisonous  plants  are 
removod  for  the  child's  sake.  So  in  the 
remarkable  parallel  to  tliis  whole  passage 
in  Isaiah  11,  **The  sucking  child  shall 
play  on  the  hole  of  tho  asp"  (v.  8). 
*Herba  veueni,*  poisonous  herb.      *Ve- 
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Occidet ;  Assyrium  volgo  nascetur  amomum,  25 

At  simul  heroum  laudes  et  £acta  parentis 

lam  legere  et  quae  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus, 

MoUi  paulatim  flavescet  campus  arista, 

Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva, 

Et  durae  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella.  30 

Fauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  vestigia  fraudis, 

Quae  temptare  Thetim  ratibus,  quae  cingere  muris 

Oppida,  quae  iubeant  telluri  infindere  sulcos. 

Alter  erit  tum  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 


neni '  is  a  gen.  of  quality.  Comp.  Juv. 
3.  4,  ''pn^atum  litus   amoeni  Secesaufl." 

*  Fallax '  i»  well  illnstrated  by  Serv.  from 
G.  2.  152,  "  neo  miseros  fallunt  aconita 
legentis." 

25.]  For  '  amomum '  Bee  3.  89. 

26—36.]  •When  he  advances  to  youth, 
com,  wine,  and  honey  wUl  oome  un- 
bidden :  there  wiU  also  be  the  glory  of 
adventure.' 

26.]  'Ao  simul'  Rom.  *Heroum 
laudes,'  icXca  av^pwv  iipdtuy^  Hom.  II.  9. 
524.  *Parenti8,'  Gud.  (originally)  and 
two  other  of  Bibbeck*8  cursivea,  is  doubt- 
less  the  true  reading,  as  weU  as  the  best 
Bupported :  *  parentum,'  Rom.,  Gud.  (cor- 
rected),  would  be  a  natural  correction 
from  such  passages  as  A.  1.  645.,  2.  448., 
10.  282.  The  child  will  read  of  the 
glories  of  its  father  and  the  heroes  of 
older  time,  the  subjccts  of  i)oetry  and 
history,  and  thus  learu  to  conccive  of 
virtue. 

28.]  *Flavescet  arista,'  that  Is,  spon- 
taneously,'wliich  seems  to  be  expressed  by 

*  paulatim : '  there  will  be  no  process  of 
sowing,  from  which  the  springing  of  the 
crop  can  date,  but  the  field  wiU  graduaUy 
develop  into  coru.  Comp.  Hor.  Epod.  16. 
43  foll.  (of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest): 
**  Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quot- 
annis,  £t  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallcntis  termes 
olivae."  *Molli'  seems  to  indude  the 
notions  of  flexibility  (comp.  5.  31)  and 
delicacy.  The  corn-ear  may  of  course  be 
looked  upon  as  rough,  <  horrens  ; '  but  it 
may  also  suggest  an  opposite  notion,  with 
no  less  truth.  To  supposo  with  some  of 
the  oommentators  that  the  corn  of  the 
golden  age  is  to  be  no  longer  pointcd  and 
bearded,  but  soft,  i?,  I  think,  to  mistake 
the  poetical  image. 

29.]  In  G.  1. 132  Virg.  goes  one  step 
f urther,  intimating  that  in  the  golden  age 


wine  ran  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

30.]  *  Roscida,'  because  it  was  imaglned 
that  the  honey  fell  in  the  shape  of  dew, 
and  was  gathered  by  the  bees  from  leaves 
— **aerii  mellis  caelestia  dona,"  G.  4.  1. 
On  the  retum  of  the  golden  age  it  will 
appear  in  larger  quantities,  so  that  men 
wili  be  able  to  gather  it  from  leaves  for 
themselves,  as  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
every  thing  else  without  labour.  0>mp. 
G.  1. 131 .  There  also  may  be  a  reference, 
as  Heyne  remarks,  to  the  honeysometimes 
found  in  the  hoUows  of  trees  (G.  2.  453), 
as  there  is  in  the  parallel  passage,  Hor. 
Epod.  16.  47,  *'Mella  cava  manant  ex 
ilicc,"  as  if  this  would  happen  everywhere 
under  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  this 
is  supported  by  Hesiod,  Works,  232  foll. 
odptiri  Si  Zpvs  "AKpfi  fity  rc  *p4pft  $aKdvovSy 
fittnni  8i  ftc\Was,  of  the  golden-age 
blessings  which  attend  the  good  even  now. 

31.]  *  Fraudis,'  the  wiokedness  of  arti- 
ficial  BOciety,oppofled  to  the  simplioity  and 
innocence  of  the  state  of  nature.  The 
idea  is  kept  in  '  temptare '  and  in  *  men- 
tiri'(v.  42). 

32.]  *  Temptare'  like  **  sollicitant  freta," 
G.  2.  503.  Comp.  Hor.  1  Od.  3,  9  foll. 
*  Cingere,*  imitated  by  Ov.  M.  1. 97  (spcak- 
ing  of  the  golden  age),  **  Nondum  pracci- 
pites  cingebant  oppida  fossae." 

33.]  Rom.  has  *tellurem  infindere 
sulco;'  but  **infindunt  pariter  sulcos" 
occurs  A.  5. 142.  The  necessity  of  plough- 
ing  was  one  of  the  marks  of  transition 
from  the  golden  to  the  silver  ago  (G.  1. 
122, 125,  134),  and  its  oontinued  practlce 
is  a  proof  that  the  regcneration  of  things 
is  still  incomplete.  Comparing  this  line 
with  v.  28,  we  must  suppose  that  though 
com  grows  spontaneousiy,  men  aro  greedy 
for  more,  and  try  to  extort  moro  by  culti- 
valion.    See  on  v.  40. 

34.]  In  tlie  Sibylline  cycle  all  history 
was  to  come  over  again.    Yir^.  seems  to 
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Delectos  heroas ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella,  B8 

Atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 

Hinc,  ubi  iam  firmata  virum  te  fecerit  aetas, 

Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector,  nec  nautica  pinus 

Mutabit  merces  :  omnis  feret  omnia  tellus. 

Non  rastros  patietur  humus,  non  vinea  falcem  ;  40 

Robustus  quoque  iam  tauris  iuga  solvet  arator ; 

Nec  varios  discet  mentiri  lana  colores, 

Ipse  sed  in  pratis  aries  iam  suave  rubenti 

Murice,  iam  croceo  mutabit  veUera  luto ; 


be  xnixing  this  notion  with  that  of  a 
return  to  the  age  of  ^old,  so  as  to  give 
8ome  soope  to  the  national  loye  of  con- 
quest.  In  Heslod  the  heroes  form  a 
fourth  age,  between  brazen  and  iron. 
Tiphys  was  the  helmsman  of  the  Argo. 

35.]  The  Argonauts  are  ca]led  "delecti 
viri"  Enn.Med.5,  **lecti  iuvenes"  CatuU. 
64.  4,  perhaps  a  translation  of  itfntrrth- 
See  Eur.  Med.  5  (Elmsley^s  note),  Theoor. 
]3. 16.  *  Altera  bclla/  the  old  wars  over 
again. 

36.]  There  seems  no  special  relevancy 
in  the  mention  of  tho  Trojan  war.  The 
contest  does  not  suggest  me  notion  that 
the  youthful  warrior  is  himsclf  Achilles ; 
nor  on  the  other  hand.  can  we  suppose 
with  Mr.  Munro  that  the  great  enemy  of 
tho  Trojans  reap])ear8  because  the  Roman 
hope  of  the  world  is  too  young  to  take  the 
ficld.  Had  Yirg.  intendcd  eithcr  of  these 
thoughts,  he  would  havo  expreased  him- 
Belf  more  definitely,  as  thero  is  a  prima 
facie  incongruity  about  ench  which  it 
would  havo  becn  the  poefs  office  to  miti- 
gate  or  remove.  The  probability  is  that 
he  merely  instances  the  Trojan  War  as  a 
great  mythical  war,  without  reflectlng  on 
the  legendary  connexion  between  Troy 
and  Rome,  which  he  was  himself  here- 
after  to  do  so  much  to  perpetuate. 

87—47.]  *  When  he  is  grown  to  man- 
hood,  even  commerce  will  cease,  for  every 
thing  will  grow  everywhere ;  nature  wiU 
supply  the  place,  not  only  of  industry, 
but  of  nrtiflcial  civilization :  so  the  Fates 
ordain.' 

38.]  *Vector,*  tho  passenger,  which 
seems  to  be  its  sense  where  it  is  used  of 
maritime  carriage.  *Et  ipse/  much  more 
the  sailor  in  a  ship  of  war. 

39.]  *Mutat  merces'  of  a  merchant, 
Hor.  1  S.  4.  29.  'Onmis,'  &c. :  comp. 
O.  J.  6S„  2.  109  Dofes.    Yirg,  dpubtlesB 


oopies  Hesiod,  Works,  236  foU.,  who  says 
of  his  upright  nation,  ov8*  ^irl  yriuy  Nttr- 
(TovrcUf  KOfnthy  8^  ^4pci  (ciBmpos  &povpa. 

40.]  We  seem  to  have  gathered  from 
vv.  31  foU.  that  even  after  nature  has 
begun  to  retum  to  the  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity  of  the  golden  ago,  man  wiU  stiU 
continue  to  deal  with  her  by  force.  We 
are  now  told  that  in  the  fuU  development 
of  her  gracious  bounty  such  violence  will, 
as  it  were,  die  a  natural  death,  the  same 
change  which  rcleases  the  sea  and  tho 
seaman  from  traffic  releasing  the  earth 
and  the  husbandman  from  tiUage. 

41.]  One  or  two  MSS.  have  «robustis,' 
which  Forb.  adopts;  but  ^robustus'  is 
supported  by  Lucr.  5.  933.,  6.  1253,  "  ro- 
bustus  curvi  moderator  aratri."  Iji  either 
case  the  epithet  is  sufflciently  natural, 
and  cannot  be  called  mercly  ornamental, 
as  the  forco  employed  indicatcs  the  diffi- 
oulty  of  the  labour.  Comp.  G.  1.  63.,  2. 
38,  238,  260  foll.,  355  foU.  notea.  It  sig- 
nifies  Uttle  whether  *  tauris '  be  taken  as 
dat.  or  abL  Both  are  sufflciently  sup- 
ported;  and  the  difference  in  sense  be- 
tween  the  two  cases  in  such  a  oonnexion 
seems  scarcely  ascertainable. 

43.]  [Serv.  says  *  traditur  enim  in  libris 
Etruscorum,  si  hoc  animal  miro  et  insolito 
colore  erit  infectum,  omnium  rerum  felici- 
tatem  imperatori  portendi.'  Tho  same 
note  oocurs  in  a  fuUer  form  in  Macrob.  S. 
3.  7. 1.— H.  N.] 

44.1  We  may  either  take  *  mutabit '  for 
'  fucabit,'  or  in  its  common  sense — *  wiU 
ohange  (tho  eolour  of)  his  fieece  for  (or 
*  into  *)  purple  and  yeUow.*  *  In  pratis '  is 
the  same  as  *  pasoentis,'  v.  45 — ^the  live 
Bheep  in  the  field,  opposed  to  the  fieece  in 
the  hands  of  the  dyer.  The  country  will 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  luxury  without 
its  artificial  concomitants,  from  which  it 
rightly  shrinks,  G.  2.  465. 
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Sponte  sua  sanclyx  pascentis  vestiet  agnos.  45 

Talia  saecla,  suis  dixerunt»  currite,  fusis 
Concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Parcae. 
Adgredere  o  magnos,  aderit  iam  tempus,  honores, 
Cara  deum  suboles,  magnum  loyis  incrementum  I 
Aspice  conyexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum,  50 


45.1  » Sandyx,'  Boarlei  [Pliny  35.  40. 
deBcnoes  *  sandvx '  ae  a  mizture  of  '  san- 
daraca '  and  *  ocnra,'  obserYing  tbat  Yirg. 
in  tbifl  paaaage  Bpeaks  of  it  aB  a  plant. 
— H.  N.]  Serv.  calls  it  a  plant,  and 
Bome  bave  had  tbe  bad  taste  to  tbink 
tbat  tbeae  lambe  of  tbe  golden  age  were 
io  be  tumed  ecarlet  bv  feeding  on  tbat 
plant.  Bentley  wiabed  to  read  *  nascen- 
tis,'  ^rbicb  seems  to  sbow  tbat  be  did  not 
understand  *  in  pratis.' 

46.1  *Talia  Baecla,'  *0  blessed  ages/ 
wbicb  perbaps  migbt  be  expresfied  in 
prose,  **  Cum  talia  sitis,  ourrite."  Tbis 
use  of  *talia'  in  tbe  vooative  may  be 
comparcd  to  tbe  vocativo  use  of  o^rof, 
e.  g.  Sopb.  O.  C.  1627,  &  ovrosy  otros, 
OiSdrovr,  ri  ^cAAo^cv  Xuptly;  Virg.  clearly 
bad  in  bis  mind  Catull.  64;826, "  sed  vos, 
quae  fata  secuntnr  Currite  ducentes 
Bubtegmina,  currite,  fusi "  tbougb  be  baa 
as  usual  varied  tbe  expression,  making 
ibe  Fates  address  tbe  ages,  tbougb  tbev 
talk  to  the  spindles.  Tbe  process  in  each 
caae  seems  to  be  merely  tbat  of  ordaining 
tbe  particular  destiny ,  as  a  tbing  to  come. 
So  4iruc\tiOtiv  is  used  in  Uom.  for  ordain- 
ing.  Tbe  attempt  of  tbe  later  editors, 
after  Ceida,  to  bring  Virg.  more  into  con- 
formity  with  Catullus  by  making  *  talia 
saecla '  tbe  acc.  after  *  currere  *  is  exceed- 
ingly  barsb.  [Serv.,  bowever,  says  *  cur- 
rite'  «  «volvite.*— H.N.] 

47.]  *  The  Parcae  tbat  utter  in  concert 
tbe  fixed  will  of  fate.'  For  a  similar  use 
of  *  numine'  comp.  A.  2.  123, "  Quae  sint 
ea  numina  divom  Flagitat."  *Numen 
fatorum '  is  so  far  a  pleonasm  tbat  citber 
word  migbt  bave  been  used  witbout  the 
otber  in  nearly  the  same  sense.  For  tbe 
line  generally  Serv.  comp.  Uor.  Carm. 
Saec.  25  foU.  In  the  Ciris,  v.  125,  tbere 
is  a  line  **Conoorde8  BtabUi  firmarunt 
numine  Parcae." 

48 — ^59.]  *  Let  him  assume  bis  throne — 
the  whole  world  waits  for  him  with  ex- 
pectant  longing.  O  may  I  live  long  enough 
to  teU  of  bis  glories !  Tbe  theme  would 
at  once  cxaU  me  abovo  all  poets,  himmn 
or  divine/ 


48.]  So  Augnstns  is  addresaed  G.  1. 42. 
*  MagnoB  bonores '  ia  explained  by  Voss 
of  the  successive  magistracies  at  Rome, 
which  is  poesible,  however  frigid  it  may 
seem  to  our  taste. 

49.]  *  Deum '  is  used  generally,  as  Ae- 
neas  is  callcd  *'  deum  certissima  proles," 
A.  6.  322,  wbero  see  noto.  ^  lovis  incre- 
montum'  appears  to  bo  a  singular  ex- 
pression.  Tbe  word  is  seldom  applied  to 
a  person,  and  it  is  elsewbcre  used  with  a 
gen.  of  Uiat  of  wbich  it  is  the  beginning 
or  mdiment,  as  in  Ov.  M.  3. 103.  [Serv. 
eays  it  =  *  nutrimentum,'  and]  Mr.  Munro 
(Joumal  of  Philology,  vol.  4,  pp.  292  folL) 
nnderstands  tbe  cxpression  to  mean  ^  tbe 

ferm  of  a  future  Jupiter,'  the  child  being 
estined  to  rule  on  eartb  as  Jupiter  rulca 
in  heaven.  But  though  this  would  agree 
weU  witb  tbe  meaning  of  *  incrementum ' 
elsewhere  (Mr.  Munro  compares  among 
other  passages  Q.  Curt  5.  1.  42,  wbere 
noble  youths  of  tbo  king^s  body-guard  are 
called  **magnomm  praefcctomm  et  ducum 
incrementA  et  mdimeuta  "),  the  tbougbt 
would,  I  think,  be  somowbat  cxtravagant, 
expressing  flattcry  wbich  Virg.  doen  not 
bestow  elscwhcre,  even  on  Augustus. 
Meineke  on  Soph.  £1. 1146  (p.  2C6  of  bis 
edition  of  Soph.  O.  C.)  thinks  tbe  notion 
is  that  of  tho  child  regardcd  aa  an  bonour 
or  pleasure  to  bis  father  Jupiter,  and 
givcs  as  the  Grcek  cquivalent  of  the 
words  Aihs  fieya  2>^cAos  or  Aihs  fi4'f  6v€iap, 
[Tbe  Berne  scbolia  suggest,  among  otber 
less  probable  alteroatives,  tbat  *  lovis  in- 
crementum'  means  *oui  luppiter  magnam 
dederit  inorementum,'  i.e.  *  augmentum : ' 
'wbQm  JupitcT  delights  to  honour.' 
-H.  N.] 

50.]  'Mundum,'  the  wbole  world,  as 
explained  by  tho  next  line.  Heyne  well 
remarks  that  the  world  ia  moved  at  tbe 
coming  of  this  divinc  boy  as  a  sanctuary  is 
moved  at  tbe  coming  of  its  god.  See  A.  3. 
90.,  6.  256,  "  Sub  p«iibu8  mugire  solum 
et  iuga  coepta  moveri  Silvamm  visacque 
canes  ulularo  per  umbram  Adventanto 
dea."  Forb.  rigbtly  rejects  tbe  explana- 
tion  of  Ileyne  and  others,  *  Aspice  mim- 
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Terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum, 

Aspice,  venturo  laetantur  ut  omnia  saeelo ! 

0  mihi  tam  longae  maneat  pars  ultima  vitae, 

Spiritus  et,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicere  facta ! 

Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nec  Thracius  Orpheus,        65 

Nec  Linus,  huic  mater  quamvis  atque  huic  pater  adsit, 

Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formosus  ApoUo. 

Pan  etiam  Areadia  mecum  si  iudice  certet, 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  iudice  victum. 

Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem  :  60 


dnm,  &o.  iit  laetantar,'  observing  tliat 

*  nntantem '  is  equivalent  to  *  ut  nutat.' 

51.]  *  Caelum  profundum/  *•  tho  azure 
deep  of  air,"  Gray ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
classical.  *  Profundus,*  like  *  altus  *  and 
$a6us,  means  high  as  wcU  as  deep. 
"SiWae  profundae."  Lucr.  5.  41,  A.  7. 
515.    Tbc  lino  occurs  again  G.  4.  222. 

52.]  •Lactentur*  PaL,  Gud.,  *lae- 
tantur '  Rom.  Both  are  admissible :  see 
Bent.  on  Hor.  1  Ep.  1.  91.  *  Aspice  ut  *  in 
this  passage  is  merely  a  rhetorical  way  of 
making  a  direct  statement,  which  might 
naturaUy  be  thrown  into  the  indicative : 
there  is  no  rcal  appeal  to  tho  mind  of  a 
second  person  as  in  A.  8. 386, "  Aspice  qui 
coeant  populi,  quae  moenia  clausis  Fer- 
rum  acuant  portis  in  me  excidiumque 
meorum." 

53.]  Thero  is  here  a  confusion  of  ex- 
pression,  owing  to  the  number  of  predi- 
cates  crowded  into  the  sentence.  *  Quan- 
tum '  refers  to  *  tam  longae,'  but  it  is  also 
connected  in  sense  with  *maneat.'  Ho 
might  either  have  said  *0  si  vita  tam 
longa  sit  quantum,'  or  *  O  si  vitao  pars 
ultima  maneat,  quantum,'  but  ho  has 
chosen  to  say  both.  So  *  spiritus '  would 
be  more  naturally  coupled  wilh  *vita' 
than  with  *pars  ultima  vitae.'  Ribbeck*8 
MSS.  however  (Mcd.  we  must  remcmber 
is  wanting)  seem  to  agree  in  *  tum  *  for 

*  tam,*  and  this  may  bo  right,  Virg.  wish- 
ing  that  he  may  be  alive,  though  in  old 
age,  when  tho  child  has  grown  to  man- 
hood.  Pal.  and  Gud.  havo  *  longe,'  and  so 
perhaps  Serv. ;  but  the  word  appears  not 
to  be  used  for  *  longum '  or  *  diu.' 

54.]  *Spiritu8'  expressos  Iwth  brcath 
and  poetical  inspiration,  the  latter  as  in 
Hor.  4  Od.  6.  29.  *  Tua  dicere  facta '  for 
**ad  dicenda  tua  facta,"  the  infinitive 
being  in  fact  a  dative :  see  on  G.  1.  213. 

55.]  *  Non — nec:'  the  main  clauso  bcing 
dlvided,  a  second  negative  is  introduced 


with  each  of  the  clauses  into  which  it  is 
divided.  Key,  Lat  Gr.,  1412.  «Orpheus:' 
he  naturaUy  chooses  mythic  poets  to  con- 
trast  with  himself  as  the  bard  of  the  ncw 
golden  age.  [^Vincet,'  Pal.  corrected, 
Eom.,  and  Gud.  originally;  *>incat'  Pal. 
originally,  and  Gud.  corrected. — H.  N.] 

57.]  *Orphei*  CO/w^^r,  'Opfptl)  occurs 
again  G.  4.  545,  553.  *  Calliopea,'  KaX\i<$- 
ireio,  another  form  of  Calliope,  occurring 
also  Prop.  1.  2.  58,  Ov.  F.  5.  80.  *For- 
mosus,'  a  perpetual  cpithet  like  "  pulcher 
Apollo,"  A.  a  119.  [*  Formonsus,'  Pal. 
originally. — H.  N.] 

58.]  The  Arcadians  would  be  com- 
pefent  judges  (10.  31),  as  well  as  partial 
to  their  god  Pan. 

59.]  As  mightbecxpected,8ome  MSS., 
including  a  correction  in  Pal,  have 
*dicet.' 

60 — 63.]  *  Let  him  smile  on  his  mother : 
sho  deser\'es  it :  and  without  her  Bmile 
he  cnn  never  come  to  honour.' 

60.]  Theso  last  four  lines  are  verv  ob- 
scure,  particularly  vv.  63,  64.  No  doubt 
they  contain  the  poefs  prayer  for  tho 
speedy  appearance  of  the  young  deliverer- 
Heyne,  Wund.,  and  Voss,  after  JuUus 
Sabinus,  understand '  risu '  of  the  mother^s 
smilo,  by  which  thc  boy  is  bidden  to  re- 
cognize  her,  appealing  to  v.  02.  So  far, 
however,  from  necessitating  such  an  in- 
terpretation,  v.  62  will  scarcely  agreo 
with  it,  as  the  words  there  iraply  that  the 
parents  have  not  yet  smiled.  Besides, 
the  command  to  recognize  the  motlier  by 
her  smile  is  very  flat,  especially  when 
repeated  in  the  second  *  Incipe,'  as  Wagn. 
remarks,  and  the  construction  *  risu  cog- 
noscere'  harsh.  *  Risu,'  then,  is  thc  smilo 
of  the  child  opening  its  eyes  on  its  mothcr, 
who  is  supposed  (v.  62)  not  to  smile  on  it 
till  it  has  smilcd  on  her — a  natural  enough 
*  argumentum  ad  infantem.'  A  remark- 
able  variouB  reading  of  v.  62  is  preserved 


beiDg  the  chango  of  number  as  oxempli- 
fied  in  *  qui '  foUowed  by  '  hunc'     But 


inezcusably  hanui  in  a  Bimple  passago, 
and  the  conBtruction  *  ridere  aliquem,*  *  to 
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Matri  longa  decom  tulemnt  fastidia  menses ; 
Ineipe,  parve  puer :  cui  non  risere  parentes, 
Nec  deus  hunc  mensa,  dea  nec  dignata  cubili  est. 

by  Quintilian  (9.  3),  *  qui  non  risere  elsewhere,  Quint.  5,  14,  Cio,  Mur.  9.  21. 
parentes,'  the    point    of   hia    quotation    Ten  months  was  recognized  by  the  Eoman 

'^  '         '  '■      law  as  tbe  full  period  of  gestation.    The 

writers  of  some  inferior  MSS.,  not  know- 

steterunt,'  &c.,  aro 

grammarians,  givo 

L'    [Serv.  mentions 

a  variant  *  abetulerint,'  which  isnot  found 

^  in  any  of  Ribbeck^s  MSS.— H.  N.] 

8mile*onaper8on,'isnot8nffioientlyBup.  62.]  *Delay  no  longer;  if  thou  dost, 
ported  by  PJaut.  Capt,  3.  1.  21,  where  thou  wilt  forfeit  the  love  of  thy  pareuts, 
8ome  notion  of  mockery  is  doubtless  in-  who  are  already  weary  with  waiting,  and 
tended,  as  it  is  a  paraaite  that  is  speaking.  a  child  whom  his  parents  do  not  love  can 
We  must  suppose  then  with  Voss  that  never  become  a  hero  or  enjoy  the  rewarda 
Quint.  found  *quoi'  in  his  copy,  and  of  a  hero'— like  Hercules,  who  (Hom. 
peail  it  *  qui '  rather  than  *  cui.*  Od.  11.  601)  fitr*  aBea^arouri  etoitn  "  T«p- 

61.]  *Longa  fastidia,'   i.  q.    'taedia.*    irfTOi    4v   flaxfpj    koI     Ix«»   KaWia4>vpoy 
*  Fastidium  ferre '  and  *  afferre  *  occur   ^H/Sijy."    Comp.  also  Hor.  4  Od.  8.  30. 


ECLOGA  V. 
DAPHNIS. 

MENALCAS.      MOPSUS, 

Menalcas  invites  Mopsus,  a  somewhat  younger  shepherd,  to  play  and  sing.  Mopsus 
complies  with  a  funeral  song  on  Daphnis,  the  ideal  shepherd.  Menalcas  matches  it 
by  a  corresponding  song  on  Daphnis'  apothoosis.  They  praise  each  other,  and  ex- 
change  gifts. 

In  the  introduction,  which  oontrasts  with  that  to  Ecl.  3,  being  an  interohange  of 
conrtesies,  not  of  scurrilities,  Virgil  follows  the  first  Idyl  of  Theocritus :  in  the  form 
of  the  singing-match,  tho  sixth  and  ninth,  as  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  conclu- 
sion.  The  subject  of  the  songa  too  bears  a  relation  to  the  flrst  Idyl,  where  Thyrsis 
Bings  of  the  dying  hours  of  Daphnis,  a  hero  of  pastoral  my thology,  the  beloved  of  the 
nymphs,  and  the  viotim  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite.  The  story,  whioh  is  very  vari- 
ously  related,  seems  to  have  been  taken  np  by  Yirgil  where  the  other  narrators 
dropped  it.  This  of  itself  favours  the  notion  that  Daphnis  is  intended  to  represent 
some  other  person,  as  otherwise  there  would  seem  to  be  no  object  in  imagining  an 
apotheosis  for  him.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  any  such  person,  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  it  must  be  the  dictator  Cae8ar,an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  tho 
time  of  Servius,  though  [Suetonius  assures  ns  that  it  is  Virgirs  brother  Flaccus  who 
is  meant.  Servius  mentions  that  others  thought  of  Quintilius  Varus  (Hor.  Od.  1. 24.)] 
while  others  again  thought  merely  of  the  mythical  Daphnis.  The  apotheosis  would 
be  extravagant  in  the  oase  of  a  private  individual,  but  it  answers  sufficiently  well  to 
ihe  hononrs  recently  deoreed  to  Caesar,  the  plaoing  of  his  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Genetriz,  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  month  Qnintilis  to  Julius,  and  the 
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commemoration  of  hifl  birihday  in  the  oalendar.  In  the  preceding  Eologne  Virgil 
has  shown  himself  disposed  to  celebrate  political  and  social  regeneration  under 
pastoral  images  (a  parallel  which  lends  a  faint  plausibility  to  a  notion  mentionod 
by  Philarg^rrius,  that  Daphnis  stands  for  the  ill-fated  infant  Saloninus):  in  Ecl.  9. 
46,  which  the  mention  of  Paplmis,  though  only  as  a  shepherd,  slightly  connccts 
with  the  present  poem,  he  diapIayB  his  sympathy  with  Gaesar  in  partioular  as  tho 
Bhepherd'8  supposed  patron.  This  s^rmbolizing  is  merely  a  result  of  the  identifica- 
tion  of  the  poet  with  the  shepherd,  discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Eclogues, 
persons  and  things  affecting  the  former  being  described  as  affecting  the  latter,  just 
as  Gallus  in  Ecl.  10,  being  the  shephord  poefs  friend,  is  mado  a  shopherd  himsolf, 
Bo  that  in  maintaining  it  we  are  not,  as  Keightley  thinks,  committed  to  the  position 
^*  that  Yirgil,  who  was  perhaps  the  least  original  poet  of  antiquity,  was  the  inventor 
of  a  new  species  of  poetry."  At  the  same  time  we  need  not  be  anxious  with  Servius 
to  find  a  meaning  in  every  detail,  as  if  the  lions  and  tigers  stood  for  the  nations 
Bubdued  by  Gaesar,  or  the  lovely  flock  which  Daphnis  fed  for  the  Boman  people. 

The  date  of  the  Kclogue  can  only  be  fixed  with  refcrenco  to  £cl.  2  aud  3  (see  v.  86), 
but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the  order  by  tho  triumvirs 
for  tho  commemoration  of  Caesar^s  birthday,  in  712.  Virgil  seems  to  identify  him* 
self  with  Menalcas,  as  in  Ecl.  9,  though  there  is  no  dramatio  distinction  between 
the  two  sbepherds.  Servius,  however,  finds  an  historioal  counterpart  for  Mopsus  in 
Aemilius  Macer,  a  poet  of  Yerona. 

The  Bcenery  is  again  from  Theocritus. 

For  the  Btructure  of  the  poem  see  Introduotion  to  Ecl.  8.  ^ 

Me.  CuB  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam'convenimu8  ambo, 

Tu  calamos  inflare  levis,  ego  dicere  versus, 

Hic  corylis  mixtas  inter  considimus  ulmos  ? 

Mo.  Tu  maior ;  tibi  me  est  aequum  parere,  Menalca, 

Sive  sub  incertas  Zephyris  motantibus  umbras,  6 

1 — 18.]  *  Me,  Suppose  we  play  and  sing  beoVs  MSS.  except  a  correotion  in  Gud. ; 

in  thc  sbade  here  ?     Mo.   Or  the  cave  but  the  point  is  one  on  which  MSS.  aro 

perliaps.    Me,  You  have  but  one  rival.  liable  to  confusion.  'Considimus*  wasin- 

Mo.   And  he  would  rival  ApoIIo.    Me.  troduced  by  Heinsius.   The  perfect  would 

Begin  one  of  your  favourite  subjects.  not  be  absurd,  os  Voss  thinks,  since  it 

Mo.  I  have  a  new  poem,  which  I  would  might  answer  to  the  Greek  aorist,  which 

match  against  any  of  my  rivars.    Me.  Do  is  used  idiomatically  in  questions  of  ihe 

not  thiiik  of  him.    I  should  never  com-  kind :   e.g.  Aesch.  Prom.  747,  Soph.  O. 

pare  him  with  you.*  T.  1002 :  the  present  howevor  appears  to 

1.]  •Menalcas*  ia  Virg.,  both  here  (vv.  be  usual  in  Latin,  as  Plaut  Amph.  1.  1. 

86,  87)  and  in  £.  9,  as  Tityrus  was  in  253,    "Gur    non    introco    in    nostram 

E.  1.  Theocr.  8.  3,  "Aju^i»  avoiaiey  Mari'  domum  ?  "    Cio.  2  Fam.  Ep.  7,  "  Cur  ego 

/LicW,  &m4m»  &ci8ci'.    With  ^boni'  in  the  nonadsum?"    So  '  quin' is  found  with  a 

Bcnse  of  *  skilled.*  Forb.  comp.  A.  9.  572  :  prcsent  indicative  ? 

•Hic  iaculo  bonus.*    *Boni  .  .  .  inflare,'  6.]  «Motantibus'  is  the  reading  of  all 

like  *  praestantior  .  .  .  ciere,'  A.  6. 164:  RibDeck'8MSS.,andisit8eIfmorepoetical 

but  similar  Grecisms  abound  in  Virg.  than*mutantibns,'whichHeinB.approved 

Thcy  may  be  esplained  by  regarding  the  and  Burm.  introduced  from  a  few  oopies. 

infinitive  as  a  noun :  see  note  on  G.  1.  We  find  *succedere  sub'  Caes,  B.  G.  1.  24 

213.  rwhere  it  means  to  go  up  a  hill),  like 

2.1  SoinTheocr.  1.  l^Thyrsisisflkilled  'ascendoro  ad,*  but  probably  Virg.   in 

in  smging,  the  goatherd  in  piping.  writing  v.  5  meant  some  other  word  to 

8.]  *■  Ck^nsedimus '    is    Bupporied    by  follow  *  sub  umbras.' 
[Sery.,  the  Beme  scholia,  ana]  all  Bib- 
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Sive  antro  potias  succedimus.    Aspice,  nt  antrnm 

Silvestris  raris  sparsit  labmsca  racemis. 

Me.  Montibus  in  nostris  solus  tibi  certat  Amyntas. 

Mo.  Quid,  si  idem  certet  Phoebum  superare  canendo  ? 

Me.  Incipe,  Mopse,  prior,  si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  ignes,  10 

Aut  Alconis  habes  laudes,  aut  iurgia  Codri. 

Incipe ;  pascentis  servabit  Tityrus  haedos. 

Mo.  Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  cortice  fagi 

Carmina  descripsi  et  modulans  altema  notavi, 

Experiar :  tu  deinde  iubeto  ut  oertet  Amyntas.  15 

Me.  Lenta  salix  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olivae, 


6.]  Mopsns  modestly  suggests  that  the 
caTe  womd  be  preferable. 

7.]  *  LabriiBca,'  *  wild  vine  *— the  rjfxfpls 
fl$6wra  which  grows  orer  tho  cave  of 
Caljrpso,  Hom.  Od.  5.  69.  •  See  yonder  is 
tbe  cave,  ombowered  with  wUd  vine.' 
'  Sparsit,*  dccks,  with  reference  to  *  raris : ' 
possibly  also  pointing  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween  the  cave  and  the  dark  clusters  of 
the  Tlne.  Gomp.  2.  41,  ^^sparsis  etiam 
nnnc  pellibns  albo ; "  A.  7.  191,  "  spar- 
sitque  coloribus  alas."  Heyne  well  re- 
marks  tiiat  we  are  not  to  press  ^  raris,*  as 
the  poet  is  not  thinking  of  the  thinness 
of  the  shade  as  a  good  or  bad  quality,  but 
simply  intends  to  give  a  picture,  as  in  7. 
46,  ^Et  quae  vos  lara  viridis  tegit  arbutus 
umbia." 

8.]  Menalcas  compliments  Mopsus  as 
they  walk  together  towards  tfae  cave. 
•C€rtat'Bom,,*certet'Pal.  The  indica- 
tive  is  clearly  required  by  the  sense. 
*Certet'  would  imply  that  Menalcas 
thought  Amyntas  comparable  to  Mopsus. 

9.]  *  Quid  si  certet,*  *  I  suppose  he  will 
be  doing  so  * — ironically,of  course.  Wag^. 
dtes  instances  of  this  formula,  especially 
from  Plautus  and  Tcrence,  e.g.  Plaut. 
Poen.  5.  3.  43,  "  Quid  si  eamus  illis  ob- 
viam  ?  "  *  I  think  we  had  better  go  and 
meet  them.' 

10.]  Comp.  3.  52  note.  •Phyllidis 
ignes,*  i.q.  '  PhyUidis  amorem,'  love  for 
PhylKs.  *  Ignis  *  is  used  in  Hor.  3  Od. 
7. 11  for  a  love :  •*  et  miseram  tuis  Dicens 
ignibus  uri." 

11.]  *Habes'  3.  52.  "^x^is  ia  used 
similarly  in  Greek,  Aesch.  Cho.  105,  Ktyois 
iy,  «f  rt  rSbvV  lfx«»»  inr^prtpoy.  *  lurgia 
Codri,'  invectives  agalnst  Codrus; — the 
objective  genitive  throughout  Phyllis  is 
dearly  a  pastoral,  not,  as  Serv.  thinks,  an 
historical  person ;  though  there  would  be 
nothing  inappropriate  in  itself  in  making 


Mopsus'  song  lcgendary,  like  Silenus'  in 
the  nest  Ed.  and  several  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  So  Aloon  may  bo  either  the 
sculptor  of  Ov.  M.  13.  683,  &c.,  the  Spar- 
tan  hero,  or  the  archer  of  Yal.  Fl.  1.  399. 
Codrus  is  doubtless  the  saroe  as  in  7.  22, 
26,  where  he  is  the  favourite  of  Corydon, 
the  enemy  of  Thyrsis.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency  in  this  transition  from  legendary 
to  feigncd  personages.  The  subject  iu 
each  case  is  pastoral :  the  hero  may  or 
may  not  be. 

12.]  *  Tityrus,'  another  herdsman ;  per- 
haps  a  servant  of  one  of  the  others. 
Keightley.  In  Tbeocr.  1.  14  Thyrsis 
offers  to  look  after  the  goats  himseir, 
while  the  goatherd  Is  piping  to  him. 

13.]  Yoss  takes  *  cortice '  of  bark  stript 
from  the  tree,but  *  viridi'  is  rather  agaiiut 
this.  Spohn  refers  to  Calpumius  1.  33 
foll.,  where  fifty-six  verses  are  representod 
as  having  been  cut  on  a  tree,  and  to  E. 
10.  53,  where  see  note. 

14.]  *  Setting  them  to  music  ('  modu- 
lans ')  marked  the  altemations  of  the  flute 
and  voice  (*  altema  notavi  *).' 

15.]  Mopsus  still  feels  the  mention  of 
Amyntas,  so  Menalcas  reassures  him. 
Pal.,  Gud.,  &c.,  omit  '  ut : '  but  Lachm. 
on  Prop.  3.  6. 43  thinks  the  elision  neces- 
sary  on  grounds  of  euphony,  so  I  have 
not  thought  it]worth  while  to  disturb  the 
received  reading. 

16.]  Theocr.  5.  92.  «  Fully  to  under- 
stand  the  following  oomparisons,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  leaves  of  the  willow  and 
thc  olive  are  of  the  same  form,  and  of  the 
same  pale  green  colour,  while  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  trees  is  immense. 
The  'saliunca,'  or  Celtio  reed,  in  like 
manner  resembles  the  rose  in  odour,  but 
is  so  brittlo  that  it  could  not  be  woven 
into  garlands,  the  great  use  made  of  the 
rose  by  the  ancients."     Kcightley. 
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Puniceis  humilis  quantum  saliunca  rosetis, 
ludicio  nostro  tantum  tibi  cedit  Amyntas. 
Mo.  Sed  tu  desine  plura,  puer ;  successimus  antro. 

Extinctum  Nymphae  crudeli  funere  Daphnim  20 

Plebant ;  vos  coryli  testes  et  flumina  Nymphis ; 
Cum  complexa  sui  corpus  miserabile  nati 
Atque  deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater. 
Non  ulli  pastos  illis  egere  diebus 

Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nec  amnem  25 
Libavit  quadrupesy  nec  graminis  attigit  herbam. 
Daphni,  tuum  Poenos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 
Interitum  montesque  feri  silvaeque  locuntur. 


19 — 44.]  *  Mo,  Here  we  are  in  the  cave. 
— At  Daphnis'  death  the  oymphs  were  in 
tears — his  mother  dasped  his  body  and 
called  reproachfully  on  heayen — the  cattle 
were  not  fed  or  watered—the  very  lions 
roared  out  their  grief.  Yes — lie  was  the 
tamer  of  tigers,  tne  founder  of  the  rural 
^worship  of  Bacchus — he  was  the  glory  of 
liis  friends — now  that  he  is  gone,  there  is 
a  curee  on  the  land,  and  weeds  spring 
where  good  seed  was  sown.  Let  us  make 
his  tomb  and  write  his  epitaph.' 

19.]  'Desine  plura,'  a  confusion  of 
'desine  loqui*  and  'parce  plura  loqui.' 
Ribbeck's  MSS.  give  this  line  to  Me- 
nalcas :  but  on  such  a  point  their  authority 
is  worth  little. 

20.]  Daphnis,  the  ideal  shepherd,  here 
allegorically  represents  Julius  Caesar; 
see  the  Introduction.  Daphnis  was  the 
favourite  of  tbe  nvmphs.  Theocr.  1.  60, 
141. 

21.]  '  Flebant'  with  a  pause  after  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  as  in  A.  6. 
213,  to  give  a  melancholy  effect. 

23.]  *Atque — atque'  seems  to  be  for 

*  et — et,'  as  in  Sil.  1. 93,  **  Hic  crine  effuso 
atqueEnnaeae  numinadivae  Atque  Ache- 
ronta  vocat  Stygia  cum  veste  sacerdos," 
though  the  use  is  perhaps  unexampled  in 
Virg.  (see  on  G.  3.  257),  and  not  suflS- 
ciently  supported  by  TibuU.  2. 5.  73.  To 
take  *  complexa '  as  a  finite  verb  would  be 
somewhat  tame.  *  Crudelia '  seems  best 
taken  with  *  vocat,'  as  Wagn., '  denounces 
their  cruelty  aloud.*  *  Astra,*  tho  birth- 
star.  If  Cacsar  is  Daphnis,  we  may 
oontrast  9.  46  folL,  where  Caesar  has  a 
constellation  of  his  own.    The  position  of 

*  mater '  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  translation.  Por- 
haps  wo  may  render  *  while  his  mother, 


clasping  to  her  heart  the  piteous  corpse 
of  her  son,  is  crying  out  on  the  cruelty  of 
the  gods  and  the  stars  as  only  a  mother 
can.* 

24.]  Thevarietyof  expressionseemsto 
sbow  that  the  meaning  is,  Ihe  heidsmen 
did  not  think  of  feeding  or  watering  their 
cattle,  and  the  cattle  cared  nothing  for 
food  or  water.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  lions,  v.  27.  The  whole 
passage  to  v.  29  coincides  with  Theoor.  1. 
71 — 75,  though  the  words  are  not  simUar ; 
and  there  is  also  a  general  resemblauce  to 
Mosch.  3.  23  foU. 

25.]  For  *  nuUa  nec — nec  *  comp.  4.  55. 

26.]  Observe  the  words  *  libavit '  and 
'attigiy  did  not  taste  or  touch,  much 
less  driiik  or  eat.  *6raminis  herbam,' 
*herba'  being  the  generic  term,  aa  in 

*  herba  firumenti.* 

27.]  Suetonius,  JuL  81  (<}uoted  by 
Spohn),  says  that  among  tho  smns  given 
to  Caesar  of  his  approaching  death,  the 
herds  of  horses  which  he  had  consecrated 
to  the  gods  at  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
and  left,  as  sacred  animals,  to  range  at 
large,  refused  to  feed  and  shed  floods  of 
tears.  Some  find  in  what  foUows  another 
historical  allusion,  viz.  to  Caesar^s  design 
of  restoring  Carthage :  but  the  lions  and 
the  impropriety  of  introducing  them 
(there  being  no  lions  in  Sicily)  are  due 
to  Theocr.  1.  72.  •Poenos'  is  merely  a 
Uterary  cpithet ;  sce  note  on  1.  55.  Rom. 
has '  gemuisse.' 

28.]  Instances  of  *  loquor  *  for  *  dico '  in 
Cicero  aro  given  by  Forcellini.  Here 
however  the  word  is  emphatic:  the 
mountains  and  woods  echoed,  and  so  to]d 
of  the  howling  of  the  Uons.     Pal.  haa 

*  ferunt '  for  *  feros,*  and  appears  origin* 
aUy    to    have    confused   •silvae'    witb 
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Daphnis  et  Armenias  curru  subiungere  tigris 

Instituit,  Daphnis  thiasos  inducere  Bacchi  80 

Et  foliis  lentas  intexere  moUibus  hastas. 

Vitis  ut  arboribus  decori  est,  ut  vitibus  uvae, 

Ut  gregibus  tauri,  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arvis, 

Tu  decus  omne  tuis.    Postquam  te  fata  tulerunt, 

Ipsa  Pales  agros  atque  ipse  reliquit  Apollo.  85 

Grandia  saepe  quibus  mandavimus  hordea  sulcis, 

Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  nascuntur  avenae ; 

Pro  moUi  viola,  pro  purpureo  narcisso. 


*  silvati.*  Markland  conj.  *  montisque 
fcros  siivasque/  which  Porson  approved : 
but  the  common  reading,  ae  explaincd 
above,  amply  justifies  itself. 

29.]  *Curru  subiungere  tigris,'  like 
BacchuB.  Daphnis  teaching  the  swains 
to  celebrate  tho  *  Liberalia '  is  an  emblem 
of  the  civU  refonns  of  Caesar.  For  tho 
'Liberalia'  see  G.  2.  380  foU.,  and  Dict. 
A.  [Serv.,  howover,  says  that  Julius 
Caesar  literally  introduced  the  rites  of 
Liber:  'hoo  aperte  ad  Caesarem  trans* 
tulit,  quem  oonstat  primum  sacra  Liberi 
patris  iranstuliBse  Romam.'— H.  N.] 

30.]  The  old  cditors,  with  the  Lombard 
MS.  of  Pierius,  had  *  Baocho/  *  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  : '  taking  *•  inducere  thiasos ' 
to  be  i.  q.  *  ducere  thiasos,'  like  '  ducere 
choroB/  But  *  inducere  *  ia  *  to  introduce.' 

3L]  They  are  called  *roolleB  thyrsi' 
again  in  A.  7.  390.  *  MoUibuB '  probably 
means  waving :  see  4.  28. 

32,  33.]  Theocr.  8.  79,  T#  Zpvt  t«1 
fidXjBow  K6fffios,  T$  ftoAfSi  ^oAa*  T^  fiot  8'  a 
fi6axoSf  r^  fivK^tp  a*  /9dcs  atnai.  Comp. 
also  Id.  18. 2  9  folL  For  <  arboribus,'  the 
Bupportera  of  the  vine,  see  G.  2.  89  notc. 
The  mention  of  the  vine  Hcems  suggested 
by  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 

34.]  *  Tnlerunt : '  Heyne  compares  Hom. 
II.  2.  302,  ots  fih  KTJpts  lifiay  Baydroto 
^povtrat.    The  word  occurs  again  with 

*  fata '  in  a  eomewhat  different  sense,  A.  2. 
S4note. 

35.]  Apollo  Komius  is  joiued  with  Pales 
6.  3. 1.  Keightloy  remarks  on  the  impro- 
priety  of  asaoclating  a  purely  Italian  with 
a  Greek  deity — a  specimen  of  the  con- 
fnsion  whlch  we  find  in  the  Eclogues 
generally,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of 
Bonian  culture. 

36.]  Largo  grains  wero  selectod  for 
Beod,  G.  1.  197,  aa  Yoss  observes ;  but  tho 
foroe  of  the  epithet  lies  in  the  contrast 
betwcen  thc  promise  of  grain  and  tho  per- 


formanco  of  weeds.  Tho  use  of  <  hordea  ' 
in  the  plural  was  ridiculed  byBavius  and 
Maevius  [or,  according  to  Cledonius,  p. 
1898,  P.,  by  Comificius  Gallus]  in  tho 
line  **  Hordea  oui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica 
dicat,"  quoted  ty  Serv.  on  G.  1. 210,  where 
the  offence  is  repeated.  It  is  noticed  by 
Quint.  1. 5. 16,  '*  Hordea  et  mulsa  non  alio 
vitiosa  sunt,  quam  quod  singularia  plu- 
raliter  efferunt ;  "  Pliny  however  uses  it, 
18.  56. 

37.]  Theophrastus  on  Plants,  8.  7,  and 
Pliny,  18.  149,  are  referred  to  by  Voss,  fol- 
lowing  Pierius,  Ibr  the  belief  that  barley 
actuaUy  degenerated  iuto  damel  and  wild 
oats.  'Infelix'  is  merely  infeeundus/ 
liko  •steriles'  (*infelix  oleaster,'  G.  2. 
314),  without  any  reference  to  the  pemi- 
ciouB  properties  of  damel,  which  affects 
the  head  when  ground  into  flour.  Pliny, 
1.  c,  says  **  Lolium  et  tribulos  et  carduos 
lapposque  non  magis  quam  rubos  inter 
frugnim  morbos  potius  quam  inter  ipsius 
terrae  pestes  annumeraverim."  The  old 
reading  was  *  dominantur,'  as  in  G.  1. 
154 :  but  *  nascuntur '  is  found  in  all  Rib- 
beck's  MSS.  but  one  cursive.  The  differ- 
ence  of  the  passages  quite  aocounts  for  the 
change  of  word :  Virg.  is  here  speaking  of 
weeds  growing  irutecui  of  barley,  there  of 
their  growing  among  the  cora.  *  Lolium ' 
and  *  avena '  are  coupled  by  Ov.  F.  l.  691. 

38.]  *'  The  bane  has  faUen  not  only  ou 
the  fields,  but  on  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
den."  Voss.  *Molli*  is  opposed  to  the 
sharp  and  prickly  thistle  and  Chrisfs 
thom.  Rom.  has  *vioIa  et.'  Ribbcck 
adopts  '  purpurea '  from  Diomcdes  449  P. 
'  Purpureus '  is  applied  not  only  to  purplo 
or  red,  but  to  any  bright  colour.  We  have 
'^purpureis  ales  oloribus,"  Hor.  4  Od.  1. 
10 ;  "  purpurca  candidiora  nive,"  Albino- 
vanus  2.  62.  So  "  purpureum  luraen,"  A. 
1. 590.,  6. 540.  Here  accordingly  it  is  uscd 
of  the  white  uarcissus.    Thcre  wob  how- 
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Oarduus  et  spinis  surgit  paliurus  acutis. 

Spargite  humum  foliis,  inducite  fontibus  umbras^         40 

Fastores ;  mandat  fieri  sibi  talia  Daphnis ; 

Et  tumulum  facite,  et  tumulo  superaddite  carmen : 

Daphnis  ego  in  silvis,  hinc  usque  ad  sidera  notus, 

Formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  ipse. 

Me.  Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta,  45 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  aestum 

Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo. 

Nec  calamis  solum  aequiparas,  set  voce  magistrum. 

Fortunate  puer,  tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo. 


ever  a  narcisstiB  vriih  a  parple  caljrx 
rPliny  21.  25) :  and  so  the  anthor  of  tho 
Ciris,  V.  96,  talks  of  "  suave  rubens  nar- 
cissus." 

39.]  *  Pallurus,'  ChrisfB  thom,apriokly 
ahrub  common  in  the  Bouth  of  Italy,  recom- 
mended  by  Columella  for  making  quiokset 
hedges.  In  Theoor.  1. 132  foU.  (imitated 
dosely  E.  8.  52)  Daphnis'  dying  prayer 
18  that  thoms  may  produce  yiolets,  and 

i'uniper-bushe8  narcissus  —  not  that  a 
^light  may  fall  on  things,  but  that  the 
course  of  nature  may  be  ohanged. 

40.]  This  line  is  alluded  to  in  9.  19, 
<*qui8  humum  florentibus  herbis  Spargeret 
aut  viridi  fontis  induoeret  umbra?"  Hence 
It  would  seem  that  *  foliis '  should  be  in- 
terpreted  flowers,  and  *  umbras  *  ('  viridi 
umbra*)  as  trees.  'Sow  the  turf  with 
flowers  and  plant  treesbeside^overshadow- 
ing)  the  spring,*  as  fltting  monnments  of 
Daphnis  ('mandat  fieri  sibi  talia  Daph- 
nis  ).  ^uAAa  is  used  for  flowers,  Theocr. 
11.  26.,  18.  89.  *  Spargite'  may  be  either 
80W  or  deck — in  other  words,  the  sower 
may  be  said  either  to  sow  the  seed  directly, 
or  to  adora  the  turf  indirootly  with  the 
flower  when  sprung  up.  The  ktter  Is 
supported  by  Lucr.  2.  33,  **  anni  Tempora 
conspergunt  viridantis  floribus  herbas," 
the  paraUel  passage  to  which,  5.  1396, 
has  *  pingebant.'  It  may  be  meant  tbat 
Daphnis  is  to  be  buried  under  the  trees. 
Wagn.  quotes  Cul.  387  foU.  (of  the  grave 
of  the  Culex),  •*Rivum  propter  aquae 
viridi  sub  fronde  latentem  Conformare 
locum  capit  impiger." 

41.]  With  *  mandat,*  afl  applied  to  this 
injunction  bequeathed  by  the  dead  Daph- 
nis,  comp.  A.  11. 815,  **  mandatanovissima 
perfer." 

42.]  '  Tumulum— tumtdo '  repeated  as 
in  A.  6.  380. 


43.]  Theocr.  1. 120.  *  In  silvifl '  ahswers 
to  »8e.  *Hino  usque  ad  sidera,'  *from 
here  to  the  stars,'  is  rather  a  flat  expres- 
sion.  The  ezaggeration  is  paraUeled  by 
Heyne  from  Theocr.  7.  93;  otherwise  it 
seems  to  refer  to  Caesar  rather  than  to  the 
ideal  Daphnis. 

44.]  PFormonsi,'  '  formonsior,'  Pal. 
originally.— -H.  N.] 

45 — 52.]  ^Me.  Your  singing  refreflhefl 
my  very  heart ;  your  singing  no  less  than 
your  playing.  The  buoolio  crown  has  de- 
scended  to  you.  I  will  venture  however 
to  reply  with  a  song  on  Daphnis  as  a  god.' 

45.]  Imitated  generally  from  Theocr.  1. 
1  foll.,  8.  81.  One  inferior  MS.  and  a 
quotation  in  Probus  give  *  nobis  carmen,' 
which  Bibbeck  adopts  in  deference  to 
Lachm.  on  Prop.  1.  6.  25.  Voss  had 
already  made  the  change,  which  is  ap- 
proved  by  Wund.  On  the  question  of 
euphony  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion :  on  that  of  authority  there  oan  be 
none,  especially  as  the  reading  of  the 
mass  of  MSS.  is  supported  by  quotatiooB 
in  Prisoian  and  Buflnianus. 

46.]  Theocr.  8.  77.  *Per  aestum'  an- 
flwers  to  *  fessis,'  as  that  to  *  nobis.'  Bom. 
and  one  of  Bibbeck^s  curaives  nave 
^lassifl.'  ' 

48.]  A  oompliment  to  Mopsus,  whom  he 
had  previoualy  praised  for  his  piping,  v. 
2.  *  Magistrum '  can  hardly  be  any  one  but 
Daphnis,  whose  minstrelsy  is  praised  by 
Theocr.  1.  c.  So  Moschus  speaks  of  him.- 
self  (3. 103)  as  having  inherited  the  Dorio 
Muse  from  Bion. 

49.]  Menalcas  speaks  with  admiring 
envy,  having  before  spoken  of  his  own 
Binging  in  comparison  with  Mopsus' 
piping.  With  *  alter  ab illo '  comp.  •'  alter 
ab  undeoimo,"  8. 39  note.  Bom.  luis  *  alter 
ApoUo/  a  Bingular  vaiiety. 
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Mos  tamen  haec  quocumque  modo  tibi  nostra  yicissifn  5o 

Dicemus,  Daphninque  timm  toUemus  ad  astra ; 

Daphnin  ad  astra  feremus  :  amavit  nos  quoque  Daphnis. 

Mo.  An  quicquam  nobis  tali  sit  munere  maius  ? 

Et  puer  ipse  fuit  cantari  dignus,  et  ista 

lam  pridem  Stimicbon  laudavit  carmina  nobis.  55 

Me,  Candidus  insuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi 
Sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis* 
Ergo  alacris  silvas  et  cetera  rura  voluptas 
Panaque  pastoresque  tenet  Dryadasque  puellas. 
Nec  lupus  insidias  pecori,  nec  retia  ceryis  60 

Ulla  dolum  meditantur ;  amat  bonus  otia  Daphnis. 
Ipsi  laetitia  voces  ad  sidera  iactant 


50.]  • 

51.]  *  ToUemus  ad  astra '  may  be  said 
only  in  the  eame  sense  as  *■  ad  sidera  notus ' 
(v.  43),  and  •  ferent  ad  sidera,*  9.  29,— 
*  praise  up  to  the  skies/ — but  more  pro- 
bably  it  means  '  celebrate  his  ascent  to 
faeaven/  referring  to  the  apotheosis  of 
Julius  Caesar.  (>)mp.  ty.  56  foU.,  and  see 
on  A.  3.  158. 

52.]  [•Dapbnim  *  Pal.  Gud.  and  two  of 
Ribbeck'8  cursives. — H.  N.] 

53 — 55.]  '  Mo,  By  all  mcans — the  theme 
is  a  worthy  one,  and  I  know  your  poeticai 
powers.' 

53.]  ♦  Tali  mnnerc,'  your  promised  boon 
citaong,  *Nobi8*  answers  to  'nobis,'  v. 
45. 

54.]  'Ista  carmina,'  these  strains  of 
yours,  not  necessarilv  implying  that  the 
verses  which  foUow  had  been  known  and 
praised  already. 

56 — 80.]  '  Me.  Daphnis  is  in  heaven  ; 
the  shepherds  and  their  gods  rejoioe ;  tho 
beasta  are  at  peace ;  the  mountains  pro- 
claim  him  god;  he  shaU  be  honoured 
with  libations,  with  song  and  with  dance, 
as  iong  afi  the  course  of  nature  remains 
tbe  same,  even  as  we  honour  Bacchus  and 
Ceres.' 

56.]  *  Candidus,'  in  his  (divine)  beauty. 
[Catull.  68  b.  30,  *quo  mea  se  moUi 
candida  diva  pede  Intulit'  —  H.  N.] 
»•  Candida  Dido,"  A.  5.  571.  "Candide 
Bassaieu,"  Hor.  1  Od.  18.  11.  '  Daphnis 
iM  now  entering  heaven  as  a  god ;  he  looks 
down  with  wnnder  on  the  threshold  as  he 
crosses  it,  and  sees  the  sky  under  his 
feet'  With  •  limen  Olympi '  oomp.  II.  1. 
591,  iarh  /9i}AoC  09<nrtffioio,  and  the  later 
use  of  fifti^f  ff^T  the  heaven.  Mr.  Black- 
bnm  remarks  on  the  coincidence  with  the 
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Hebrew  division  of  the  three  heavens,  the 
first  being  the  terrestrial  atoiosphere, 
'nubes;'  the  second  the  region  of  the 
fitars,  'sidera;'  the  third,  as  here,  the 
abode  of  the  Deity. 

58.]  All  nature  rejoices  at  his  apotheo- 
sis,  as  all  nature  had  moumed  at  his  death. 
The  friskiiig  of  Pan  and  theDryades  an- 
swers  to  the  weeping  of  the  nymphs  and 
the  departure  of  PaleB  and  ApoUo  We 
must  understand  Menalcas  as  describing 
a  state  which  is  just  beginning  or  about 
to  begin :  but  this  will  hardly  excuse  the 
impropriety  of  representing  two  such 
ditierent  scenes  as  both  belonging  to  pre- 
sent  time,  and  thus  compelling  us  to 
think  of  each  as  existiug  only  in  the 
miiids  of  the  two  shepherds.  *  Alacris ' 
denotes  the  frisking  and  dancing  of  Pan 
and  the  swains,  *  frulic  glee.'  *  Cetera,' 
because  *  rus '  includes  pastures,  as  Wund. 
remarks. 

5^.]  Virg.  adopts  tlie  Greek  form, 
*  Dryadas ; '  *  Hyadas,'  A.  1.  744 ;  *  Phae- 
tontiadas,'  E.  6.  62. 

60.]  The  fcatures  of  the  deseription  aro 
taken  from  the  golden  age,  as  in  £.  4. 
Comp.  Theocr.  24.  81. 

61.]  *Otia'  as  in  1.6.  *Bonu8,'  of 
deitied,  as  in  5.  65,  A.  12.  647. 

62.  The  mountains  and  woods  resound 
cries  of  joy,  as  before  (v.  28)  they  resounded 
groana  of  sorrow.  The  words  apparently 
are  from  Luor.  2.  327  foU.,  **clamoreque 
montes  Icti  reiectant  voces  ad  sidera 
mundi."  Yirg.  means  to  attribute  the  joy 
to  the  mnuntains  themselves,  as  in  10.  15 
they  are  made  to  weep :  but  there  may 
be  a  secondary  reference  to  the  actual 
mouraers.  *Even  the  traveller  on  the 
mountain,  even  the  vine-drei»Ber  uuder 
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Intonsi  montes ;  ipsae  iam  carmina  rupes, 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta ;  deus,  deus  ille,  Menalca ! 

Sis  bonus  o  felixque  tuis !  en  quattuor  aras  :  65 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Phoebo. 

Pocula  bina  noYO  spumantia  lacte  quot  annis 

Craterasque  duo  statuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi, 

Et  multo  in  primis  hilarans  conyiyia  Baccho, 

Ante  focum,  si  frigus  erit,  si  messis,  in  umbra,  70 


the  rock  (L  56),  sboutB  and  aing»  for  joy 
in  my  ears.'  So  in  similar  passages  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  of  whieh  we  canuot  but  bo 
remindod  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  Eo- 
logue,  joy  is  attributed  indifferently  to 
placea  and  their  inhabitanis,  e.  g.  Isaiah 
42.  10,  11. 

63.]*  Intonsi  *  is  rightly  ezplained  by 
Serv.  *  inoaedui.'  "  Intonsaque  oaelo  At- 
tollunt  capita,*'  A.  9.  681,  of  oaks.  The 
primary  notion  bere  of  course  is  that  the 
wiidness  of  the  movntains  makes  the  de- 
monstration  more  marked :  but  it  is  possi- 
ble  that  we  may  be  meant  io  eonccive  of 
them  as  exulting  iu  their  shaggy  strength 
now  that  a  state  of  nature  is  restored,  as 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  Isaiah  14. 
7,  8,  "  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest  and  is 
quiet,  they  break  forth  intosinging:  yea, 
ttie  fir-trees  rejoioe  at  thee,  and  the  eedars 
of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou  art  laid 
down,  no  feller  is  come  up  agninst  us." 

64.]  *Sonant  carmina:'  oomp.  Hor.  2 
Od.  13.  26,  **  Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis,  Dura  fugae 
mala,  dura  belli."  'Deus,  deus  ille, 
Menaloa/  is  what  the  roeks  and  woods 
utter.  *  We  have  a  new  god,  a  new  god, 
Menaloas.'  Forb.  comp.  Lucr.  5.  8,  "  deus 
iUe  fuit,  deus,  indute  Memmi." 

65.]"Si8feIix,*' A.  1.  380. 

66.]  [*Servius,  foUowing  Varro,  says 
that  *altaria'  were  altars  to  the  gods  of 
lieaven,  *  arae '  to  those  of  the  earth.  He 
also  suggcsts  another  interpretation,  that 
*  altaria '  means  'offerings : '  a  sense  which 
it  certainly'  seems  to  bpor  in  Lucan  3. 
404,  *  structae  diris  altaribus  arae.'  Comp. 
Virg.  E.  8.  105,  A.  5.  93, 12.  174.  •  Four 
altars,  as  offerings,  two  to  thee,  two  to 
Phoebus.'— H.  N.]  Or  it  may  be  that 
Daphnis,  as  a  hero,  has  only  libations 
offered  to  him,  not  victims.  *Duas 
altaria  Phoebo,*  two  whereon  to  offer 
viotims  to  Phoebus.  ApoUo  is  natnrally 
associated  with  Daphnis  as  being  the 
god  both  of  herdsmen  (above  v.  35)  snd 
poets.     He   is   as   naturally  associaled 


witb  Caesar,  whose  birthday  fell  on  the 
Ludi  Apollinares  (3  Id.  lul.),  but  as 
the  Sibylline  books  forbade  the  rites 
of  any  other  god  to  be  celebrated  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  Apollo,  tho 
birthday  was  kept  4  Id.  lul.,  that  is,  the 
day  berore  the  Ludi  ApoUinares  began. 
The  present  reading  was  restored  by 
Heins.  from  the  best  MSS.,  induding  all 
Ribbeck's,  for  *  duoque  altaria,'  which  is 
supported  by  Serv.  on  A.  3. 305. 

67.]  These  offerings  are  from  Theocr. 
5.  53,  57,  where  they  are  made  to  the 
nymphs  aad  Pan.  *Bina,'  two  in  the 
year :  see  below,  v.  70.  No  distinction  in 
meant  between  *  pocula  bina '  and  *  duo 
orateres,'  as  the  passage  in  Theocr.  shows. 
[*  Quodannis '  the  uncials. — H.  N.] 

68.]  Some  editors  have  *  crateres : '  but 
Virg.  foUowB  throughout  the  Greek  form, 
of  which  *  crateras '  is  the  aoc.  pl.  Wagn. 
[  *  Duo,'  not  *  duos,'  is  the  true  reading, 
attested  by  Serv.,  Non.  p.  547,  Pal,  Rom. 
and  Gud. — H.  N.]  *Statuere'  is  appro- 
priate  both  to  *  crateras '  (from  the  sizo  of 
the  *  crater '),  and  to  the  aot  of  sacriflcing. 
A.  1.  728,  **  Crateras  magnos  statuunt." 
Hor.  2  S.  3.  199,  **  pro  vitula  statuis 
duleem  Aulide  natam  Ante  aras."  The 
mflk  would  be  appropriate  to  spring,  the 
oil  to  autumn,  as  AVagn.  remarks,  com- 
paring  Suet.  Aug.  31,  where  itis  said 
that  Augustus  ordered  the  ^compitales 
Lares '  to  be  crowued  twice  a  year,  with 
spring  and  summer  flowers.  *  Olivum '  for 
*  olcum '  is  poetical. 

69.]  Theocr.7.G3.  *  In  primis,' becauso 
he  haa  previously  mentioned  milk  and  oil. 
'  Convivia,'  the  feast  after  the  sacrifice. 
It  is  just  possible  tbat  *  multo '  may  be  an 
error  for  *  mulso '  (see  note  on  G.  1.  344)  : 
but  *  multo  Baccbo '  oocurs  again  G.  2. 190. 

70.]  'Si  frigus — si  messis;'  it  is  uot 
easy  to  determine  the  festivals  indioated 
these  two  seasons.  Virg.  appears  to  have 
had  some  definite  reference  in  his  mind, 
from  his  language  in  vv.  67,  68,  75,  76. 
The  latter  passage  speaka  of  a  festival  to 
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Yina  novum  fundam  calathis  Ariusia  nectar. 
Cantabunt  mibi  Damoetas  et  Lyctius  Aegon  ; 
Saltantis  Satyros  imitabitur  Alphesiboeus. 
Haec  tibi  semper  erunt,  et  cum  soUemnia  vota 
Reddemus  Nymphis,  et  cum  lustrabimus  agros.  75 

Dum  iuga  montis  aper,  fluvios  dum  piscis  amabit, 
Dumque  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadae, 
Semper  honos  nomemque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt 
Ut  Baccho  Cererique,  tibi  sic  vota  quot  annis 
Agricolae  facient ;  damnabis  tu  quoque  votis.  80 

Mo,  Quae  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  sibilus  austri. 


the  nymphs,  and  another  at  tbe  'lustratio ' 
agrorum.'    Tbe  second  is  evidently  tbe 

*  Ambarvalia/  wbich  are  def>cribed  G.  1. 
308  foll. ;  tbe  first  is  rather  Sicilian  tban 
Italian,  the  nymphs,  as  Keightley  re- 
marks,  not  forming  a  part  of  the  old 
Romau  mythology,  wbilesacrifices  to  tli«m 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  Tlieocritns, 
thougb  he  nowbere  speaks  of  an  annual 
festival  in  their  bonour.  Yet  it  is  diflicult 
to  identify  either  *  frigus  *  or  *  meBsis  *  with 

•  Amborvalia.'  Tbey  took  place  **ex- 
tremae  sub  casum  hiemis.iam  vere  sereno," 
at  the  time  wben  **densae  in  montibus 
umbrae  "  (Virg.  1.  o.),  i.e.  towards  tbe  end 
of  April :  yet  tbey  could  hardly  be  indi- 
oated  by  *  messia,'  as  tbey  were  expressly 
intendeid  to  commend  the  young  crops  to 
Ceres  some  tinie  before  the  barvest,  and 
are  distinguished  as  sucb  from  anotber 
ffstival  at  or  after  the  harvest  (TibuU.  2. 
1.  21  foU.).  Tbere  were  certain  **■  messis 
feriae'  (Dict.  A.  •Feriao'),  wbicb  took 
place  in  the  summer.  Tbe  Lares  were 
udored  at  tbe  *AmbarYaIia'  (TibuU.  1. 
1.  19.,  2.  1.  17),  and  Caesar  was  adored 
as  one  of  the  Lares,  tbe  Roman  way  of 
canonizing  beroes.  Seo  Hor.  4  Od.  5.  31 
foU 

71.]  Ariusia  in  Cbios  was  famous  for 
wine  (Pliny  14.  73).  The  epitbet  seems 
to  be  a  Uterary  one,  tbough  Yoes  argues 
that  Chian  wine  was  cheap  enougb  in 
Virg.'s  time  to  be  witliin  tbe  reacb  of  a 
Mantuan  shepherd.  In  Tbeoor.  1.  c.  it 
U  rhr  nrtXfartKhv  ot^ov,  The  best  wine 
came  in  at  tbe  'mensae  seoundae.' 
'CaUthua'  (more  commonly  a  work- 
basket,  or  wool-basket)  is  a  cup  here  and 
Mart9.60.,  14.  107. 

72,  73.]  Theocr.  7.  71,  72.  **  Det  motus 
inoompoaitos  et^caimina    dicat"  G.   1. 


350.  '  Lyctius,'  from  l^ycta*  in  Crete,  A. 
3.  401,  of  Idomeneus.  Tho  supposed  joy 
of  tbe  woodland  deities  (v.  58,  comp.  6. 
27)  is  imitated  by  tbe  shepherdis. 

75.]  Tbeocr.  5.  53.    See  note  on  v.  70. 

76.]  An  appeal  to  tbe  uniformity  of  na- 
ture,  as  in  ] .  59,  not  altogetber  consistent 
with  the  language  in  wbicb  (v.  60,  note) 
be  makes  a  breach  of  tbisj  uniformi^  a 
mark  of  the  golden  ag»  just  beginnin  j^ 

77.]  *Rore  cicadae,'  tcttI|  .  .  .  ^  •»•• 
ir6(rii  Kai  fipcoffis  0ij\vt  Uptrn^  Hesiod, 
Shield,  393  fbU.  Theoer.  4.  16.  Auacr. 
43.3. 

78.]  Repeated  A.  1.  609,  in  a  similar 
oonnexion. 

79.]  Bacchus  and  Cerrs  are  mentioned 
as  the  cbief  patrons  of  the  busbandman. 
Comp.  G.  1.  5,  Tibull.  2.  1.  3,  **Bacche, 
veni  dulcisque  iuis  •0  comibus  uva 
Pendeat,  et  spicis  tempora  cinge,  Cetea  ** 
(of  the  *  Ambarvalia '),  and  see  on  O. 
1.  344.    r  Quodannis '  Rom.— H.  N.] 

80.1  'Vou  will  grant  prayers,  and 
thereoy  bind  the  suppliant  to  keep  his 
vow.'  *  Damnatus  voto '  oeeurs  in  a  fragm. 
of  Sisennaap.  Non.  p.  277. 11 ;  *  damnatus 
voti '  Liv.  10.  37.,  27.  45,  like  *  voti  reus,' 
A.  5. 237,  just  as  *  damnatus  capitis  *  and 
'capite'  are  used  indifferently.  Rom. 
setms  originally  to  bave  had  *  voti '  here. 
Comp.  tbe  use  of  *  damno '  in  giving  lega- 
eies  and  imposing  penalties  by  will,  e  g. 
Ho».  2S.3.  86. 

81—84.]  *Jfo.  How  am  I  to  reward 
you  for  a  song  which  is  sweeter  iban 
anything  in  nature  ? ' 

82.]  *  SibUus  austri  '  is  the  i^nBvpifffia  of 
Theocr.  1.  1,  the  breeze  getting  up  (•  veni- 
entis ')  and  rustling  through  the  brancbes. 
Luor.  5. 1382  has  *'  Zephyri  sibila  "  in  a 
passago  wbich  Virg.  maybavethoughtof, 
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Nec  perciissa  iuyant  fluctu  tam  litora,  nec  quae 
Saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 
Me.  Hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta.  85 

Haec  nos,  Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim, 
Haec  eadem  docuit,  Cuium  pecus  ?  an  Meliboei  ? 
Mo,  At  tu  sume  pedum,  quod,  me  cum  saepe  rogaret, 
Non  tulit  Antigenes — et  erat  tum  dignus  amari — 
Formosum  paribus  nodis  atque  aere,  Menalca.  90 


M  it  nttributes  tlie  oiigin  of  the  pastoral 
pipe  to  the  winds  whiBtling  through  the 
reeds. 

83,  84.]  Theoor.  1. 7.  8,*A«toy,  &  irotfidv, 
rh  rthy  fi4\0Sf  ^  rh  Karax^s  Tijv*  inrh  riis 
ir4roas  Kara\fiBtrat  &r^6dfv  Ciwp, 

85—87.]  ^Me,  I  will  give  you  this  pipe, 
which  has  played  several  not  unknown 
ntrains.' 

85.]  *  Ante,*  first— before  I  receive  any 
thing  from  you,  v.  81.  Voss  observes  that 
Menalcas  both  depreciates  and  comroends 
liid  gift,  the  one  by  the  epithet '  fragilem/ 
ttie  other  by  the  mention  of  its  perform- 
unoes.  So  '  docuit/  as  if  it  were  the  pipe 
whiou  had  suggested  the  music  and  the 
«ong. 

86  ]  Virg.,  by  this  allusion  to  his  second 
aiid  third  Ecir>gues,  seems  to  identify 
himself  with  Menalcas  and  his  compli- 
mtfnts  to  the  roeniory  of  Caeaar.  There  is 
something  awkward  in  making  one  of 
the  chaiactcrs  in  this  fifth  Eclogue  the 
author  of  the  second  and  third ;  but  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  fiction  whioh 
identifies  the  shepherd  with  the  pastoral 
poet.  [*  Formunsum '  origiiiaUy  Pal.  and 
the  Verona  fragment — H.  N  ] 

88—90.]  *Mo.  And  I  will  give  you 
this  handsome  sheep-hook,  which  I  ouce 
ref used  to  one  whom  I  loved.' 


88.]  There  is  a  bimiiar  ezchange  of  pre- 
sents  in  Theocr.  6.  43,  and  in  7.  43  one 
shepherd  gives  another  a  sheep-hook. 
[Festus,  p.  249  Muller;  *pedum*  est 
baculum  incurvum  quo  pastorea  utuntur 
ad  oomprehendendas  oves  aut  capras,  a 
pediliua:  and  so  the  Verona  scholia  here. 
— H.  N.] 

89.]  •Ferre'  is  used  indifferently  of 
giving  and  reoeiving  presents.  **Quod 
poBces  feres,"  Plaut.  Merc.  2.  3, 106.  In 
Greek  ^pfodai  is  generally  employed  in 
this  latter  sense.  *■  Et  erat,*  as  we  shuuld 
say,  *  aye,  and  he  was  very  lovable/  or 
'  and  he  was  very  lovable  too.'  So  G.  2. 
125,  '^Et  gcns  illa  quidem  sumtis  non 
tarda  pharetris."  *  Tum,*  in  those  days, 
whatever  he  may  be  now.    Forb. 

90.]  It  is  not  dear  what^nodis  atque 
aere  *  mcans.  Voss  says  the  *  pedum  * 
was  of  knotted  wood,  with  an  iron  point 
at  one  end  fastened  oii  by  a  ring  of  brass ; 
Kei^htley,  that  it  was  adomed  with  brass 
rings  or  studs.  In  the  latter  case  *  noilid 
atque  aere '  might  stand  for  brazen  studs. 
•  Paribus  nodis*  however  would  be  more 
of  a  recommendation  if  the  knots  were 
naturaL  Forb.  comp.  Theocr.  17.  31,  t^ 
3^  a-iidpuoy  a-KVTa\oyy  Ktx^^l^^^^^  oCois^  of 
Hercules'  club.  [^Formonsum'  origin- 
ally  Pal.— H.  N.] 


ECLOGA  VL 
VARUS. 

Thk  subject  of  this  Eclogue  is  a  cosmogonioal  and  mythological  song  by  Silenus,  ex 
torted  from  him  by  stratagem  by  two  young  shepherda. 

The  poem  ia  addresaed  to  Alfenua  Varus  [consul  suffectua  in  39  B.C.],  wh< 
aooording  to  one  of  the  atatementa  given  by  Serv.,  was  appointed  to  suoceed  Pollio  ii 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  the  defection  of  the  latter  iu  the  Perusian  war  (a  Btory  ba^ 
monizing  well  with  the  language  of  thia  Eologue,  and  alao  with  £.  9. 27),  and  perha| 
the  aamo  who  ia  aaid  to  have  been  a  fellow-student  with  the  poet  under  Sirou  th 
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Epicurean,  tliough  this  tradition  Itself  may  be  merely  an  awkward  attempt  to  give  an 
hiBtorical  basiB  to  Silenus'  song.  Like  tbe  eigbth  Kclogue,  it  appears  to  be  a  eort  of 
apology  to  bia  friend  and  patron  for  neglecting  to  celebrate  his  exploitflf  entreating 
him  to  ezcept  a  pastoral  legend  aa  a  substitute.  [ What  these  exploits  wero  is  not  dear. 
Sernus  says  bf  Yarus,  **  Germanos  Tioerat,  et  exinde  maximam  fuerat  et  gloriam  et 
pecuniam  conseoutus,'*  anotice  whichalso  appears  in  theBemescholia,  and  which  would 
perhaps  deserve  little  attention,  were  it  not  that  Virgil  speaks  distinctly  of  bis  friend*8 
warlike  acbievements.  It  is  possible  that  Varua  had  takon  part  in  the  German  war  t)f 
38  B.C. — H.  N.]  The  confession  in  v.  3  of  a  youthful  ambition  to  write  on  lieroic 
subjects  Ib  apparently  genuine.  It  is  supported  by  the  story  in  Suetonius*  biugmphy 
that  Yirgil  wished  to  write  on  Roman  history,  but  was  deterred  by  the  subject.  This 
aspiration  may  be  said  to  have  been  afterwards  fulfiUed  in  the  Aeneul ;  but  the 
poefs  judgroent  continued  to  shrink  from  the  task  of  directly  recording  con- 
temporary  victories,  though,  like  Horace,  he  amused  his  patrons,  and  perliaps  hiin- 
self,  with  the  belief  that  he  might  be  equal  to  it  some  day. 

The  legend  which  follows  may  be  paralleled,  if  not  traced  to  its  source.  As  Keight* 
ley  suggests,  the  flrst  hint  was  perhaps  given  by  the  story  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  of  Menelaus  binding  Proteus,  afterwards  imitated  more  directly  by  Virgll 
himself  in  G.  4.  Servius  refers  to  a  tale  told  by  Theopompus  (thehistorian,  see  Dict* 
Biog.)  and  partially  cited  from  him  by  Aelian  (Yar.  Hist.  3.  18),  that  Silenus  was 
Ibund  drunk  by  some  sbepherds  of  Pbrygia,  bound,  and  carried  to  Midas,  when  his 
ohains  fell  off,  and  he  answered  the  king*s  questions  '*  de  rebus  naturalibus  ot  anti- 
qnis."  Ovid  (M.  11. 90  foU.)  briefly  mentions  the  fact  of  the captnre,  but  says notbin^ 
about  any  disolosures  by  Silenus,  whom  Midas  restores  to  Bacchus,  and  receives  in 
retum  the  fatal  glft  of  tuming  things  to  gold. 

The  subject  of  the  song  was  perhaps  traditionally  connected  with  Silenus,  who,  like 
Proteus  in  G.  4  (v.  393  note),  seems  to  have  had  a  memory  for  the  past  as  well  as  an 
eye  for  tbe  future— a  charactcristic  as  old  as  the  Homeric  prophets  and  poets,  and 
involved  in  the  legend  which  makes  the  Muses  danghters  of  Mnemosyne.  The  oos- 
mogonical  part  of  it  is  indioative  of  that  yearaing  after  philosophy  as  a  poefs  province, 
wbich  is  fixed  on  Virgil  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Suetonius,  but  of  his  own 
works,  especially  the  close  of  G.  2 ;  and  was  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  re-^ent  ex- 
ample  of  Lucretius,  as  well  as  by  the  more  ancient  precedents  of  the  legendary  philo- 
sopher-poets  and  historical  poet-philosopbera  of  Greeoe  (see  also  note  on  vv.  31 — 40 
of  this  Eologue).  The  general  strain  of  the  son^  is  parallel  to  that  of  Ovid*a 
Metamorphoees,  and  suggests  the  conjecture  that  Virgil  may  have  been  dircctly 
indebted  to  some  such  work  as  the  *ETc/>oiov^cyo  of  Nicander,  from  which  the  poem 
of  Ovid  is  supposed  to  have  been  imitated. 

Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu 
Nostra  nec  erubuit  silvas  habitare  Thalia. 

1 — 12.]  *  I  was  venturing  out  of  my  or  of  his  first  as  distinguished  from  hls 

pastoral  strains  into  heroic  song  when  subsequent  attempts.     Of  the  two,  the 

Apollo  wamed  me  back.    I  will  write  you  latter  is  duubtless  recommended  by  the 

then  a  raral  poem,  Varus,  and  leave  the  context ;  but  be  may  have  meant  to  oom- 

oelebration  of  your  deeds  to  others;  yet  bine  both.    See  A.  7.  118,  note.    With 

even  a  rural  theme,  I  trust,  wiil  suffice  to  the  whole  passage    comp.    £.  4.   1 — 3. 

preserve  your  memory.*  Horace  has  imitated  Virg.  rather  dosely 

1.1  *  Prima  *  is  explained  by  the  Verona  iu  4.  Od.  15.  1 — 4. 
Bcbolia  either  of  Vir^/s  cluim  to  be  the        2.]  Bom.  has  '  silvis.'    '  Thalia '  was 

first  pastoral  poet  of  Rome,  as  Horace  said  by  some  to  have  been  tbe  iiiventress 

says,  1  Ep.  19.  23,  '*  Parios  ego  primus  of  agriculture  (Schol.  on  ApoU.  R.  3.  1), 

iamboe  Ostendi  Latio  "  (comp.  G.  2. 175),  and  was  represented  with  a  sheep-  hook, 
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Cum  canerem  reges  et  proelia,  Cynthius  aurem 
Vellit,  et  admonuit :  Pastorem,  Tityre,  pinguis 
Pascere  oportet  ovis,  deductum  dicere  carmen.  6 

Nunc  ego — namque  super  tibi  erunt,  qui  dicere  laudes, 
Vare,  tuas  cupiant  et  tristia  condere  bella — 
Agrestem  tenui  meditabor  harundine  Musam. 
Non  iniussa  cano.     Si  quis  tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quis 
Captus  amore  leget,  te  nostrae,  Vare,  myricae,  lo 


as  the  Mufle  of  pastoral  poetry  (Dict.  A. 

*Pedum*). 

3].  *Regefl  et  proelia*  ia  the  oonven- 
tional  expresflion  for  epic  or  heroic  poetry. 
**  Res  gestae  regumqueducumqueet  tristia 
beUa  Quo  Bcribi  poBsent  numero,  mon- 
fltravit  Homerua,"  Hor.  A.  P.  73.  Comp. 
A.  7. 41.  It  would  include  contemporary 
Bubjectfl  (aee  Hor.  2  Ep.  1.  251  foU.),  but 
not  directly  specify  them,  tliough  vv.  6,  7 
flhow  that  Varufl  wished  Virg.  to  write  of 
the  civil  or foreign  wars  of  Rome.  *  Aurem 
veUit :  *  touohing  a  per8on*fl  ear  waa  a  sym- 
bolical  way  of  reminding  him  of  a  thing, 
the  ear  being  regarded  as  the  fleat  of 
memory,  and  so  was  theestablishedmode 
of  *  antestatio,'  or  summoning  a  witnesfl 
(Hor.  1  S.  9.  77;  Plin.  11.  251),  when  it 
wafl  acoompanied  with  the  words  **me- 
mento  quod  tu  mihi  in  Ula  oausa  testifl 
erifl."  The  action  is  represented  on  coinfl 
with  the  word  fjonfifdptvf,  Here  accord- 
ingly  ApoUo  reminds  tlie  poet  of  the 
nature  of  hia  gift.  [Suetonius  sayfl  that 
Virg.  intended  in  his  youth  to  write  on 
Roman  history,  but  found  the  Bubject  not 
to  hifl  Uking;  Serv.  that  hia  flubject  wafl 
to  have  been  the  exploits  of  the  Albaii 
kingfl,  but  that  he  wafl  deterred  by  tho 
roughnesfl  of  the  names. — H.  N.] 

4.]  Virg,  ifl  Tityrufl  again,  as  in  E.  1. 
*  Pinguifl '  ifl  a  predicate,  like  '  deductum  * 
—*  Hifl  flhet  p  flhould  be  fat,  but  bis  verses 
Blender,' at  the  same  time  that  «pinguifl 
paacere  *  nre  to  be  taken  together;  "pas- 
cere  ut  pinguescant,"  afl  Serv.  explains  it. 
The  antitheflifl,  which  ifl  perhapfl  inten- 
tionaUy  grotesque,  may  be  oompared  with 
Hor.  2  S.  6.  14,  **  Pingue  pecus  domino 
facias,  et  cetera  praeterlngenium."  [Comp. 
alao  Quint.  2.  10.  6.— H.  N.] 

5.]  »Deductum'=*tenue,*  an  expres- 
flicm  praised  by  Quint.  Inst.  8.  2,  as  "  pro- 
prie  dictum,  id  est,  quo  nihil  inveniri 
poflflit  flignificantius."  So  •  vox  deduota,* 
Lucil.  in  Non.  289.  16.  Afranius  and 
Comiflciufl  in  Macrob.  Sat.  6.  4,  Prop.  3. 
25.  88,  of  a  prolonged  and  bo  woak  voice 


(comp.  A.  4. 463,  **  longaa  in  fletura  ducere 
voces  ").  The  metaplior  fleems  to  be  froni 
flpinning,  as  in  Hor.  2  Bp.  1.  225,  "  tenni 
deductapoematafilo."  The  notian  of  the 
elaboraie  finiflh,  expressed  there  andelse- 
where,  is  leas  prominent  here  than  that 
of  thinness ;  but  there  may  have  heexi  a 
connexion  between  tbe  two  in  Virg/s 
mind,  as  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Propertius  (4.  1.  5  foil.), 
who  contrastflthe  "carmen  tenuatum  "  of 
)ii8  Alexandrian  mast^rfl,  the  "'exactufl 
tenui  pumice  versus,"  with  the  strains 
appropriate  to  heroic  poetry.  See  Hertz- 
berg,  Quaestiones  Propertianae,  L.  2,  o.  7. 
With  *deductum'  as  a  predicate  comp. 
Aesch.  Ag.  620,  \4^aufii  tA  }\ffvhr}  #caA«£, 
Soph.  Oed.  T.  526,  rohs  \6yovs  i^cvS^ry 
\4you 

6.]  *  Super  tibi  erunt,'  you  will  have 
enough  and  to  spare.  *'  Vereor  ne  mihi 
iam  Buperesse  verbaputes,"  Cic.  Fam.  13. 
63.  'Cupiant'  contains  another  compli- 
ment  to  Varus. 

7.]  •  Condere  bella,'  like  *  condere  car- 
men.*  Forb.  comp.  Ov.  Trist.  2.  336, 
**  acta  Onesaris  condere."  *  Tristia  *  is  a 
perpetual  epithet ;  see  on  v.  3.  For  Varus 
see  the  Introduction. 

8.]  Comp.  1.  2.  *  Agrestem — Musam ' 
ifl  from  Lucr.  5. 1398,  **ag^tisenim  tum 
Musa  vigebat" 

9.]  •  Tamen '  seems  to  show  that  *  non ' 
belongs  to  *  cano,*  as  Voss  takes  it,  not  to 
*  iniu.s8a,'  as  Heyne  and  others.  *  Ininsaa ' 
then  is  a  kind  of  litotes,  like  *  inlaudati ' 
G.  3.  5.  *  I  do  not  sing  where  I  have  no 
warrant.'  [Comutus,  according  to  tlio 
Verona  Bchulia,  thought  that  *non 
iniussa '  referred  to  the  comraand  of  the 
Muaes. — H.  N.]  *  Si  quis  *  is  repeated  liko 
"si  forte"  A.  2.  756,  where  hope  and 
doubt  are  similarly  expressed. 

10.]  *  Captus  amore/  G.  3. 285.  *  Legat.' 
the  reading  of  two  MSS.  and  Priscinn,  is 
preferred  by  Voss ;  but  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed  by  the  future  is  not  unsnited  to 
Virg.  or  to  the  present  passage.  *I/ 1  can 
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Te  nemus  omne  canet ;  nec  Phoebo  gratior  ulla  est, 
Quam  sibi  quae  Yari  praescripsit  pagina  nomen. 

Pergite,  Pierides.    Chromis  et  Mnasyllos  in  antro 
Silenum  pueri  somno  videre  iacentem, 
Inflatum  hestemo  venas,  ut  semper,  laccho :  15 

Serta  procul  tantum  capiti  delapsa  iacebant, 
Et  gravis  attrita  pendebat  cantharus  ansa. 
Adgressi — nam  saepe  senex  spe  carminis  ambo 
Luserat — iniciunt  ipsis  ex  vincula  sertis. 
Addit  se  sociam  timidisque  supervenit  Aegle,  20 


find  readers  for  my  pastoral  btrainB,  and  I 
feel  that  I  shall.you  wiU  be  known  eoually 
by  them,  for  I  Bhall  aing  of  you.'  *  Myri- 
cae/  4.  2,  the  humbler  equivalent  of  wbat 
18  expressod  more  ambitiously  by  *  nerous 
omue.'  Perhaps  ^nemus'  may  refer  to 
tho  plantations,  comp.  7. 59.  It  is  possible 
that  *  noatrae  *  (oomp.  **  tua,"  1.  40)  may 
be  meant  to  acknowledge  Varus'  protec- 
tion,  given  ot  expected,  of  the  poefs  pro- 
perty;  see  9.  27  foll. 

1 1.]  *  Neo — nomen '  appears  to  give  the 
ground  of  his  confidence.  *  A  poem  in 
honour  of  Yarus,  however  homely  its 
trcatment,  is  siire  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo, 
and  read  by  the  world.* 

12.].  *  Which  has  the  name  of  Varus  as 
its  title/  tthowiiig,  as  Voss  remarks,  that 
Varus,  not  Silenus,  is  thetruo  title  of  this 
Eclogue. 

13 — 30.]  *Two  young  shepherds  once 
found  Silenus  in  a  drunken  sleep,  bound 
him  with  the  help  of  a  Xaiad,  and  exacted 
from  him  a  song  which  he  had  promised 
them.    Ho  begins,  amid  general  delight.' 

13.]  *  Pergere '  is  uscd  both  of  oontinu- 
ing  to  do  a  thing  and  of  proceeding  to 
do  what  one  has  not  done  before.  ['*  *  Per- 
gite,'  agite."  Vergilius  *  Pergite,  Pierides.' 
Fest.  p.  215  Miiller.— H.  N.]  Here  of 
course  tlie  latter  is  the  seuse.  It  has 
been  doubtedwhother  Chromis  and  Mna- 
syllos  aro  satyrs  or  fauns,  or  shepherds. 
In  support  of  the  former  view,  which  ia 
that  of  Serv.  and  most  commentators,  Voss 
remarks  that  the  wood-gods  did  not  com- 
monly  appear  to  shepheids,  who  were  be- 
lieved  to  be  struck  with  madness  by  the 
siglit  of  them ;  but  it  is  easy  to  retort 
with  Martyn  that  the  word  *  timidis,'  v. 
20,  shows  the  adventurers  to  have  had 
some  sense  of  their  danger,  while  their 
previous  acquaintance  with  Silenus  is  no 
more  than  in  keeping  with  such  passagcs 
as  10.  24  folL,  G.  2.  493.    In  the  story  of 


Theopompus  (see  Introducttou),  the  cap- 
turers  of  Silenus  are  shepherds.  as  Aris- 
taeus  capturcs  Proteus  in  G.  4,  though  on 
the  oiher  hand  there  i«  no  previous  fami- 
liarity  between  them  and  their  prisoner. 
In  tho  imitation  by  NemesianuSr  Ecl.  4, 
Pan  sings  to  some  shcpherds  who  have 
found  him  asleep,  and  Calpumius,  Ed.  6. 
48.  makes  Mnasyllos  the  name  of  m  shep- 
herd,  as  Voss  allows.  The  word  ^  pueri ' 
proves  nothing  either  w»y,  a»  it  may  very 
weli  be  a  correlative  of  *  senex,'  and  so 
applied  elsewhcre  to  Cupid  and  Baochu^. 
P  Mnasyllos  *  Pal.  originally,  *  Mnasyllus  * 
Kom.,  ^Mnasylus'  Verona  &agm. — U.  N.] 

14.]  »Sileuus,'Dict.  B. 

IC.J  *^Tantum'  answers  to  i<roy  in  such 
phrases  as  Zaoy  ov :  so  Virg.  seems  to  hn  ve 
intended  *  procul  tantum '  as  a  tran^Iation 
of  TvrBhu  Hffffoy  &irw0cy,  Theocr.  1.  45^ 
only  thia  much  of  distauce.  Comp.  II.  23. 
245,  r^fifioy  8'  ov  fid\a  iroAA^v  iyi»  •Kovi" 
c(r0ai  Jkvuya  'AA\*  iiriuKfa  roiov,  [Serv. 
and  the  Beme  scholia  take  *  procul '  as  = 
'prope,'  and  Serv.  takes  *tantum'  with 
^delapsa:'  so  too  Vogs,  who  refers]  to 
Val.  Fl.  8.  288, "  ettantum  deiecta  suis  e 
montibus  arborr" — but  now  fallcn,  aud  so 
Wagn.  and  Forb.,  except  that  they  make 
*  tantum '  reler  not  to  time  bnt  to  place, 
80  that  *  tantum  del£4)sa  *  would  be  almoat 
cquivalent  to  *  tantum  non  capiti  haeren- 
tiiu'  Pofisibly  Virg.  may  have  drawQ 
from  some  statue. 

17.]  The  'cantharus*  (for  which  see 
Dict.  A.)  is  represented  as  still  held  by 
the  handle,  *'*pendebat*  manibus  non 
emissa,"  as  Serv.  expluins  it. 

18.]  **  Spe  luserat,"  A.  1.  352.  [Sorv. 
notes  that  *  ambo '  for  *  ambos '  is  archaic. 
— H.NJ 

19.]  For  the  position  of  the  prepoBitiou 
Emmen.  comp.  Lucr.  3.  10,  "tuis  ex, 
indute,  chartis." 

20.]  There  appears  no  reason  to  supposo 
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Aegle,  Naiadum  pulcherrima,  iamque  videnti 

Sanguineis  frontem  moris  et  tempora  pingit. 

lUe  dolum  ridens,  Quo  vincula  nectitis  ?  inquit. 

Solvite  me,  pueri ;  satis  est  potuisse  videri. 

Carmina,  quae  voltis,  cognoscite  ;  carmina  vobis,  25 

Huic  aliud  mercedis  erit.     Simul  incipit  ipse. 

Tum  vero  in  numerum  Faunosque  ferasque  videres 

Ludere,  tum  rigidas  motare  cacumina  quercus ; 

Nec  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Parnasia  rupes, 

Nec  tantum  Rhodope  miratur  et  Ismarus  Orphea.         30 

Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 


with  Keightlcy  that  Aegle  suggcsted  the 
stratagem,  like  Cyrene  ia  G.  4,  and  Eido 
thea,  Od.  4.  AU  tbat  is  said  is  that  siie 
joiaed  them  during  their  occupatiou  and 
reassured  them,  Himidis*  belonging  to 
*  addit  *  no  lesa  t]ian  to  *  supervenit.' 

21.1  •Videnti/  'vigiianti/  Serv.  No 
parallel  usage  of  this  word  seeiuB  to  be 
quoted. 

22.]  So  of  Pan,  10.  27,  "  Sanguineis 
ebuli  bacis  miuifx^ue  rubentem." 

23.]  A  correction  in  Pal.  gives  'inri- 
dens.' 

24.]  It  is  difflcult  to  decide  between  the 
two  poesible  interpretations  of  *  satis  est 
potuisse  videri,' '  satis  est  quod  potuisse 
visiestis,*and  'satisest  quod  potuivideri.' 
The  one  Is  supported  by  A.  5.  231,  "  pos- 
Bunt  quia  posse  vidintur,"  the  other  by 
A.  8.  604,  ♦*  videri  iam  potorat  legio."  If 
the  foruier  be  true,  *videri'  probably 
would  mean  *  to  be  seen '  rather  than  *  to 
seem ' —  it  is  euough  to  have  shown  your 
power,'  the  seube  resembling  tbat  of  Ov. 
Her.  12.  76,  quoted  by  Wund  ,  **  Perdere 
posse  sat  est,  si  quem  iuvet  ipsa  potesta»," 
and  the  expression  bein?  apparently  al- 
most  proverbial.  The  latter  receives  some 
conflimation  from  *videre,*  v.  14,  and 
fiom  tiie  stress  laid  on  the  privilege  of 
beholding  the  gods  unharmed  (seu  on 
V.  13.,  4.  15,  16..  10.  2G).  But  I  have 
sometimcB  thought  that  the  reading  niay 
have  beeu  *  satis  est  potuisse  vieri  (vin- 
cula).' 

25.]  •  CJognoscite '  =  *  audite.*  "  Cog- 
nosce  prooemia  rixae,"  Juv.  3.  288. 

26.]  *lncipit  ipse,'  A.  10.  5  Here  it 
seems  to  have  the  sense  of  *  ultro,'  with- 
out  furtber  prelude — without  wuiting  for 
them  to  press  him. 

27.]  *  In  numerum  : '  Emmen.  comp. 
Lucr.  2.  631,  •*Ludunt  in  numerum- 
que  exsultant."    The  image  is  like  that 


in  5.  58  foU.  The  pAssage  seems  to  be 
imitated  more  or  less  from  Lucr.  4.  580 
foll. 

29.]  The  meniion  of  Pamassus,  Kho- 
dope,  and  Ismarus  is  an  indirect  way  of 
sayiug  tiiat  thu  mouutains  as  well  as  the 
oalcs  made  dcmonstrations  of  joyi  as  iu 
5.  62. 

30.]  *Rhodope,'  G.  4.  461.  'Ismarus,' 
G.  2.  37.  Orpheus  is  cilled  *  Ismarius,' 
Ov.  Ani.  3.  9.  21.  *  Miratur*  waschanged 
by  Heins.  from  Rom.  aud  other  M8S.  into 
♦mirantur,*  but  Wagn.  recalls  the  old 
reading,  which  is  perhaps  more  Virgiiian. 
The  substitution  of  plural  verbs  for  singu- 
lar  is  common  even  in  the  best  M8S.  iu 
passages  where  sense  and  grammar  would 
miifer  by  the  change  (see  Wagn.  Quaes- 
tiones  Vergiliaiiae,  8),  so  exteruul  autho- 
rity  in  such  cases  goes  for  little.  *  Orphea ' 
is  doubtless  a  dissyllable ;  see  on  Gr.  1. 
279. 

31 — 40.]  Silenus*  song.  He  begins  by 
describing  the  formation  of  the  world  from 
the  fuur  elemeuts,  the  scparatiou  of  land 
and  water,  and  of  the  sky  from  the  earth, 
and  the  produotion  of  vegetable  aud  ani- 
mal  life.  This  opening  secms  to  be  Imi- 
tated  from  th«  beginning  of  the  song  of 
Orpheus  in  Apoll.  R.  1.  496  folL.  as 
Ursinus  remarks,  though  the  cosmogony 
here  is  Epicurean,  aiid  the  phraseolo^y 
Lucretian.  That  Virg.  knew  the  passage 
is  shown  by  his  imitation  of  it  iu  lopas' 
song,  A.  1.  742. 

31.]  *Magnum  inane'  and  *semina'  are 
Lucretian  expressious,  the  void  aiid  the 
atoms  wliioh  were  supposed  to  move  in  it. 
Lucretins  did  not  allow  that  tlie  four  ele- 
ments  were  the  ultimate  causes  of  tbings 
(1.  715):  so  tliat  *semiua  terrarum,' 
&c.f  are,  as  Mr.  Munro  remarks  (Jour- 
nal,  pp.  274,  foU.),  the  atoms  out  of 
whicfa  tlie  four  elemefits  are  formeJ,  a^ 
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Semina  terrarumque  auimaeque  marisque  fuissent 
Et  liquidi  simul  ignis  ;  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis ; 
Tum  durare  solum  et  discludere  Nerea  ponto 
Coeperit  et  rerum  paulatim  sumere  formas  ; 
lamque  novum  terrae  stupeant  lucescere  solem 
Altius,  atque  cadant  summotis  nubibus  imbres, 
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"semina  rerum,"  Lucr.  1.  54,  are  the 
atoms  out  of  whicb  aggregate  things  aro 
formeiL 

32.]  *  Animae '  for  *  air,'  is  alao  Lucre- 
ttan,  1.  715,  &c 

33.]  *  Liguidi  ignis  *  ifl  again  from  Lucr. 
6.  205.  *  Exordia '  is  a  Lucretian  word, 
found  Lucr.  2.  333,  &o.,  in  oonnexion 
with  "cunctarum  rerum  "  in  the  bense  of 
the  atoms  themeelves,  but  more  commonly 
used  in  the  ordiuary  sense  of  beginning 
or  origin,  as  in  5.  430,  471 ;  and  this  isits 
aense  here.  At  the  same  time  *ex  his 
primis '  seemB  intended  to  recall  Lucr.  1, 
61,  "Corpora  prima,  quod  ex  illis  sunt 
omnia  primis,"  *  Lis  *  being  the  '  semina.' 
The  general  drift  of  the  whoLe  passage,  tlie 
production  of  the  world  by  the  separation 
of  tho  so-called  elemeuts,  is  evidently  from 
Lucr.  5.  416—508. 

34.1  ^Mundus'  is  perhaps  best  taken 
with  Mr.  Muiiro  of  the  aetlier  aloue,  *  ipse,' 
as  he  suggests,  being  possibly  "  a  reminis» 
cence  of  the  *  Inde  mare,  inde  aer,  inde 
aether  ignifer  ipse '  of  Lucr.  (6.  498),  as  if 
the  aether  were  the  moet  wonderful  pro- 
ductiun  of  aU,  and  the  formation  of  its  orb 
first  ended  chaos."  '  Tener '  is  apparently 
oppooed  to  *aridu8,'  Lucr.  1.  809,  and  so 
here  it  seems  meant  to  express  the  fusile 
nature  of  an  early  formation,  as  contrastcd 
with  '  durare  solum,'  v.  35.  Wagn.  refers 
to  Lucr.  5.  780,  '*mundi  novitatem  et 
moliia  terrae  Arva."  This  agrees  with 
*  concreverit.' 

35.]  •Tum'  goes  with  *coeperit,*  not 
with  *  canebat,'  as  Hey ne  thrnks.  *  Durare ' 
is  a  tranbitive  verb,  used  intransitively,  a 
frequent  habit  with  Virg.,  though  tbere 
appears  to  be  no  other  instance  whcre 
•durare'  has  the  sense  of  Murescere.' 
[Serv.  says  *  durare '  may  be  taken  either 
transitively  or  intransitively :  if  trunsi* 
tively,  the  words  *et  diBcIudere ' — 'sumere 
formas '  will  refer  to  *  mundi  orbis ' :  if 
intranBitively,  to  •  solum.' — H.  K.]  ♦  Dis- 
cludere'  is  another  Lucretian  word,  5. 
438,  ••  to  shut  up  apart  in  the  sea,"  as  if 
Nereus  were  independent  of  the  sea,  and 


the  sca  had  itself  existed  before  the  crea- 
tion.  Comp.  the  personification  of  Nereus, 
Pers.  1.  94,  where  it  is  apparenUy  iii- 
tended  to  be  ridiculous.  The  sense  is  an 
abridgment  of  Lucr.  5.  480  foll.,  as  Mr. 
Munio  remarks. 

36.]  •Formas  rerum'  expresses  gene- 
rally  what  is  developed  in  detail  vv.  37 — 
40.  •  ^hapes'  are  opposed  to  the  shapeless 
chaos ;  and  there  may  be  a  foroe  too  in  the 
plural,  as  a  charucteristic  of  chaos  was  its 
uniformity.  «•Uiius  erat  toto  naturae 
vultus  in  orbe,  Quem  dixere  Chaos,"  •  Ov. 
M.  1.  6.  Comp.  also  ib.  vv.  87,  88,  which 
in  fact  form  a  comment  on  Virg.'8  words, 
••  Sic  modo  quae  fuerat  rudis  et  sine  ima- 
gine  tellus  Induit  ignotas  hominum  con- 
versa  figuras." 

37.]  The  sun  is  developed,  and  an  atmo- 
sphere  formed.  Comp.  Lucr.  5.  471 
foll.,  and  contrast  the  language  of  the 
poet-philosopher  with  that  of  the  philoso- 
phizing  poet.  The  words  of  Virg.  must 
not  be  pressed,  so  as  to  make  him  meau 
that  the  sun  found  its  place  later  than  the 
eartli,  and  thus  contradict  Lucretius. 

38.]  In  the  absence  of  instances  of 
the  trajection  of  •atque'  in  Virg.  it 
seems  safest  to  point  with  Wagn.  and 
Mr.  Munro  after  *altius.'  The  force 
of  •  altius '  will  thcn  be  *  higher  thau  be- 
fore,'  when  the  eleraents  of  the  sun  and 
moon  were  not  yet  disengaged  from  those 
of  the  earth ;  or  the  comptirative  may 
indicate  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
sun  into  its  place.  Mr.  Munro  observes, 
**  The  next  words,  *  atque  cadant  sum- 
motis  nnbibus  imbres,'  have  nothing  to 
correspond  to  them  in  that  part  of  Lucr. 
which  we  have  been  considering;  but  they 
are  quite  in  accordance  with  his  long 
account  of  the  way  in  which  clouds  are 
forincd  in  6.  451  foll.  The  vaporous  par- 
ticles  would  withdraw  from  the  earth, 
and,  taktng  up  a  position  between  it  and 
the  sun  and  moon,  would  be  able  to  de- 
scend  in  rain."  For  *utque'  Rom.  has 
*  utque.* 
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Incipiant  silyae  cum  primum  surgere,  cumque 

Bara  per  ignaros  errent  animalia  montis.  40 

Hinc  lapides  Pyrrhae  iactos,  Satumia  regna, 

Caucasiasque  refert  volucres  furtumque  Promethei. 

His  adiungit,  Hylan  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum 

Clamassent,  ut  litus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  sonaret ; 

Et  fortunatam,  si  numquam  armenta  fuissent,  45 

Pasiphaen  nivei  solatur  amore  iuvenci. 


iO.]  *  Rara  *  appearo  to  imply  that  they 
were  produoed  one  hy  one,  so  that  they 
would  not  at  first  overrun  the  mouutainB. 
'  Ig^aros '  is  restored  by  Wagn.  from  at 
least  one  good  MS.  (Bom.)  for  *  ignotos/ 
as  more  poetical,  the  strangeneBs  heintc 
supposed  to  be  reciprocal,  as  in  A.  10. 706 
note.  This  seems  better  than  to  suppnse 
*  ignarus  *  to  be  used  pasfiively,  as  in  Sal- 
luflt,  Ovid,  and  Tacitns.  At  the  same 
time,  as  '  ignaros '  implies  '  ignotos/  there 
may  be  a  reference,  as  Burmann  tbinks, 
to  the  use  of  *■  notus '  as  an  epithet  for  the 
haunts  of  wild  beasts  (4^dca).  Tbe  moun- 
tains  are  the  natural  home  of  wild  bcast^, 
08  in  Soph.  Ant.  350,  $nphs  iptcctfidTa, 
Lucr.  1.  404,  •*  montivagae  ferai,"  2. 1081. 
The  whole  line  is  probably  imitated  from 
Lucr.  5.  822,  '*  Terra  ....  animai  prope 
oerto  tempore  fudit  Omne  quod  in  magnis 
bacchatur  montibu'  passim."  Hence  'ani- 
malia'  is  to  be  confined  to  beasts,  tlie 
creation  of  man  being  mentioned  inthe 
next  line. 

41 — 60.]  Ho  tells  of  the  crcation  and 
early  history  of  man,  Deucalion,  Saturn, 
and  Prometheus — also  of  Hylas,  and  of 
Pasiphae  and  her  passinn — how  she  fol- 
lowed  the  bull  in  vain  through  the  moun- 
tains,  beseeching  the  wood  nymphs  to  in- 
tercept  him.  This  my thology  is  a  strange 
sequel  to  the  quasi-Epicurean  cosmogony : 
but  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  muking 
a  oosmogony  of  some  kind  precede  the 
legendary  history  of  the  world,  as  in  Ovid*s 
Mctamorplioses.  There  seems  to  be  no 
principle  in  theohoice  of  thelegend8,or  in 
the  different  degrees  of  prominenoe  given 
to  each,  o.g.,  the  details  about  Pasiphae 
as  compared  with  the  bnef  mention  of  the 
earlier  stories.  [Serv.  mentions  that 
critifs  found  fault  with  Virg.  here,  *  nam 
relictis  prudentibus  rebus  de  mundi 
origine,  subito  ad  fabulas  transitum  feoit.' 
— H.  N.] 

41.]  The  peopling  of  the  world  by 
Pyrrha,  tho  reign  of  Suturn,  nnd  the 
punishment  and  orinie  of  Prometheus,  are 


mentioned  without  any  regard  to  ohrono- 
logiral  order,  as  the  first  was  really  the 
lutest  in  point  of  time,  Pyrrha  being  the 
niece  aud  daughter-in-law  of  Prometheus 
(Ov.  M.  1.  390).  It  is  very  possible  how- 
over  that  Virg.  may  intend  to  represent 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrfaa  as  the  actual 
oreators  of  mankind,  in  which  case  the 
reign  of  Satum  and  the  story  of  Prome- 
tlieus  would  naturally  follow  them,either 
from  a  oonfusion  of  his  own,  or  on  the 
authority  of  a  different  series  of  legenda. 
*  Satumia  regna '  is  not  in  apposition  to 
*lapides  Pyrrhae  iactos,'  but  a  distinct 
item  in  the  enumeration,  as  Jahn  rightly 
remarks  against  Wagnor. 

42.]  ^Volucres'  for  the  single  eogle, 
which  formed  part  of  the  punishment  of 
P^ometheus.  Fbr  the  story  see  Hesiod 
and  Aesdiylus. 

43.]  The  tale  of  Hyhis  from  the  legend 
of  the  Argonauts,-  given  by  ApoUonius, 
Theocritus,  and  Propertius.  *Quo'  for 
**  quomodo '  (1. 53  note),  as  the  identifica- 
tion  of  the  fountain  would  not  enter  into 
the  sono:. 

45.]  So  Dido  of  herself,  A.  4.  G57, 
**Felix,heu  nimiiun  felix,  si  litora  tantum 
Numqutim  Dardaniae  tetigi^sent  nostru 
carinae."  Oomp.  also  G.  2.  458.  In  the 
present  passuge  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  the  exi«tence  of  the  bull  was  the 
curse  of  Pasiphne's  life,  the  greatness  of 
the  inflict^on  being  expressed  by  saying 
that  but  for  this  she  would  indeed  have 
been  happy.  *  Fortunatam '  then  is  equi- 
valent  to  *  quae  fortuiiata  fuisset,'  as  in 
Greek  we  niight  have  had  &y  with  parti- 
ciple  or  adjective. 

46.]  He  tellshow  Pasiphae  solaced  her- 
self,  as  in  vv.  62,  3,  *'  circumdat . .  erigit " 
for  **  oanit  ut  se  circumdederint  et  eroxc^ 
rint."  Gcbauer,  p.  69,  corap.  Mosch.  3,  82 
foll.,  where  Bion  is  said  to  do  what  ho 
sang  of.  Elsewhere,  as  in  G.  4.  464,  tho 
pasBion  is  the  tliing  lo  be  solaced  :  here  it 
is  itself  made  the  solace,  by  a  mktiiral 
change  of  aspect. 
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A,  virgo  infelix,  quae  te  dementia  cepit  ? 

Proetides  inplerunt  fabiis  mugitibus  agros : 

At  non  tam  turpis  pecudum  tamen  ulla  seeuta  est 

Concubitus,  quamvis  coUo  timuisset  aratrum  50 

Et  saepe  in  levi  quaesisset  comua  fronte. 

A,  yirgo  infelix,  tu  nunc  in  montibus  erras  : 

Ille,  latus  niveum  moUi  fultus  hyacintho, 

Ilice  sub  nigra  pallentis  ruminat  herbas, 

Aut  aliquam  in  magno  sequitur  grege.    Claudite,  Nymphae, 

Dictaeae  Nymphae,  nemorum  iam  claudite  saltus,        56 

Si  qua  forte  ferant  oculis  sese  obyia  nostris 

Errabunda  bovis  vestigia ;  forsitan  illum, 

Aut  herba  captum  viridi,  aut  armenta  secutum, 

Perducant  aliquae  stabula  ad  Gortynia  vaccae.  60 


47.]  *Virgo*  nsed  of  otlier  than  ut>- 
married  womon,  ob  in  Hor.  2  Od.  8.  22, 
Slo,  Serv.  quotes  a  liue  from  Galvas,  on 
lo,  **A  yirgo  infelix,  herbis  pasceris 
amaris/'  which  Virg.  would  seem  to  have 
imitated.  'Quaete  dementia  cepit?'  2. 
69  note. 

48.]  *  The  daughters  of  Proetut  faneied 
themselvea  cows :  yet  even  they  did  not 
prooeed  to  such  monstrous  lengtlLa,  thongh 
their  delubion  waa  complete.'  *Fal&is,' 
connterfeited,  as  'fallere'  is  used,  A.  1. 
684. 

50.]  '  Collo,'  dative,  as  A.  2. 130,  729. 

51. J  '  Levi,'  '•  humana  scilict-t,"  Scrv. 
*  Quaeaissent '  isadopte^l  by  Kibbeck  from 
P^. ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Virg. 
oould  have  written  so  after  *timuisset.' 
As  a  transcriber^s  error  it  is  natural 
enough ;  indced  Eom.  actoally  has  *  timu- 
issent'  v.  50. 

53.]  *Nivt>um'  seems  to  be  emphatic, 
recalling  tho  epithet  in  v.  46  •Kultus' 
merely  expresses  recliuing,  being  used 
where  no  support  is  givun  by  the  thing 
leaned  agaiubt.  *'Pedibus  fulcire  pru- 
inas,"  Prop.  1 . 8. 7 ;  **  aerumniit  cor  lucti- 
ficabile  fulta,"  Pers.  1.  78.  like  iod^creai. 

54.]  *Pallentis,'  though  douotless  a 
translation  of  x^P^h  ^^  ^^  unusual  epi- 
thet  of  grass,  but  a  oontrast  was  probably 
intended  between  the  gross  and  the  dark 
grcen  of  the  *  ilex.'  The  notion  of  Serv., 
approved  byoneor  two  later  commenta- 
tors,  that  *  pallentis '  expresses  the  change 
of  the  oolour  of  the  grass  caused  by  masti- 
cation,  need  hardly  be  di&cussed. 

55.]  *Claudite:'  the  preceding  sen- 
tence    had  expreseed    the    thoughts  of 


Pasiphae :  we  now  have  her  words. 

56.]  *  Saltus,'  the  gladod  or  open  spaces 
in  forests,  where  cattle  pastured  and  wild 
beasts  wandered,  called  **  vacui,"  0. 8. 143, 
**aperti,"  A.  11.  904,  and  so  olosed  here, 
as  they  are  hedged  round  in  hunting  by 
nets  and  watchers  (G.  1.  140,  A.  4.  121), 
to  prevent  the  animals  from  breaking  out. 

57.]  *Si  qna  forte,'  iu  the  hope  that 
by  some  ehance.  **  Inde  domura,  si  forte 
pedem,  si  forte  tulisset,  Me  rcfero,"  A.  2. 
756. 

58.]  Whether  *  vestigia '  is  put  simply 
for  the  feet,  as  in  A.  5.  566  and  elsetrhere, 
or  the  footprints  of  the  bull  are  sought 
for,  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  bull 
itself  (comp.  2.  12),  is  not  ciear.  Strict 
propriety  of  exprcssion  would  perhaps  de- 
mand  the  former,  as  the  footprints  might 
be  discovered  even  if  the  buU  had  es- 
caped :  but  such  an  argumcnt  can  hardly 
be  pressed.  *  Forsitan  .  .  .  vnccae '  intro- 
duces  a  fresh  hope :  he  may  have  falleu  in 
with  the  herd,  or  cows  may  have  come  up 
with  him  as  he  wns  browsing,  and  so  he 
may  arrive  at  the  Cretan  stails  (Gortyna 
being  celebratcd,  according  to  Serv.,  for 
Ihe  herds  of  the  Sun,who8e  daughter  Pasi- 
phae  was).  This  seems  better  than  with 
Kuueus  to  understand  Pasiphae  to  be  ex- 
prissing  her  fear  that  if  the  outlets  be 
not  gniarded  he  may  get  away  frora  her, 
or  with  Voss  to  suppose  that  *  captum 
.  .  secutum '  are  meant  to  acconnt  for 
his  wandering,  and  *  aliquae  vaccae '  to 
suggcst  the  nieans  of  bringing  him  back 
after  the  facilities  for  esciipe  have  been 
removed. 
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Tum  canit  Hesperidum  miratam  mala  puellam ; 
Tum  Phaethontiadas  musco  circumdat  amarae 
Corticis,  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 
Tum  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad  flumina  Gallum 
Aonas  in  montis  ut  duxerit  una  sororum, 
Utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  adsurrexerit  omnis ; 
Ut  Linus  haec  illi,  divino  carmine  pastor, 
Floribus  atque  apio  crinis  omatus  amaro, 
Dixerit :  Hos  tibi  ^ant  calamos,  en  accipe,  Musae, 
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61—73]  He tells  next thc story  of  Ata- 
lanta  and  the  eistera  of  Fhaeihon,  and  how 
Oallus  onee  fell  in  with  one  of  tho  Muses, 
who  took  him  to  the  Aonian  mount,  where 
.  Linus  hailed  him  as  the  suocessor  of 
Hesiod. 

62.]  *  Circumdat ; '  see  on  v.  46.  *  Phae- 
thontiadas,'  an  extension  of  the  patrony- 
mic  to  siflters,  aa  Tothys  in  Ot.  F.  6.  81, 
referred  to  by  Forb.,  is  called  '  Titanis,' 
being  Titan'8  sister.  Voss  makes  it  equi- 
valent  to  Heliades,  Fhaethon  being  else- 
where  found  as  a  name  of  the  sun :  but 
this  would  be  most  unseasonable  here, 
where  the  story  of  the  younger  Phaetbon 
is  alluded  to. 

63.]  *  Alnos  *  is  a  sort  of  factitive  or  cog- 
nate  accusative,  *  raises  them  aa  alders,'  or 
'  into  alders.'  Elsewliere,  as  in  A.  10. 190, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  tumed  into 
poplars.  The  story  was  that  they  found 
their  brother^a  body  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Eridanus,  where  they  bewailed  him  for 
four  months,  till  tliey  were  tumed  into 
river-trees,  which  would  naturally  siiggest 
the  thought  of  alders  (G.  1. 136.,  2.  110, 
452  note). 

64.]  There  16  of  course  great  incongruity 
n  the  intcoduction  of  this  supposed  inter- 
view  of  Gallus  with  the  Muses  as  part  of 
Silenu8*legendary  song ;  but  it  may  very 
well  have  been  intended  by  Virg.  to 
heighten  the  compliment  to  his  frieud.  It 
would  have  been  natural  at  this  point  of 
the  song  to  tell  some  old  story,  showing 
how  men  in  elder  and  better  days  used  to 
be  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  gods,  as  Ovid,  e.g.,  introduces  the  tale 
of  Pliilemon  and  Baucis  (compare  the  con- 
cluding  lines  of  CatuUua'  poem  on  Peleus 
and  Thetis);  and  by  recounting  Gallus' 
experience  as  a  story  of  those  times,  Yirg. 
in  fact  invests  him  witii  all  the  associations 
of  heroic  antiquity,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  mention  of  himbeen 
reserved  to  the  end,  as  Heyne,  following 


Bcaliger,  thinks  it  should  have  been.  Thus 
the  various  attempts  to  evade  the  inoon- 
gruity  by  supposing  that  Silenutt'  in- 
tention  is  to  describ«  the  origin  of  the 
Grynean  grove,  but  that  he  is  made  art- 
fully  to  rebign  the  task  into  the  hands  of 
Gallus,  whose  verses  Yossfurther  supposes 
bim  to  borrow  for  the  remainder  of  the 
song,  the  story  of  Scylla  (see  note  on  v. 
74),  appear  to  be  not  only  illusorv«  but 
founcled  on  a  misconception  of  Virg.*8 
meaidng.  The  story  itself  resembles  one 
which  Hesiod  tells  of  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Theogony  :  and  the  allusion 
to  Hesiod,  v.  70,  as  Gallus*  predecessor, 
shows  that  the  rescmblance  is  not  merely 
accidental. 

65.]  *  Una  sororam  *  is  used  Prop.  4. 
1.  37  for  one  of  the  Muses,  where  the 
context  sufBciently  indicates  what  sist^r- 
hood  is  meant.  Here  the  mention  of  the 
Aonian  mountuins  suggesta  tlie  epithet 
*  Aoniae  *  or  •  Aonides.* 

66.]  Heyne  comp.  II.  1.  533  foll., 
where  the  gods  ribe  at  the  approach  of 
Zeus. 

67.]  *Ut'  comes  after  *ut  .  .  .  utque,' 
as  *  dum '  after  *  dum  .  .  .  dumque,*  6.  77, 
comp.  by  Wund.  '  Divino  carmiue  *  with 
•pastor,*  expressing  the  combination  of 
attributes  which  made  Linus  an  appro- 
piiate  hero  of  pastornl  poetry.  There 
seems  no  evidence  that  Linus  was  sup- 
posed  ever  to  have  been  a  shepherd,  but  it 
was  naturul  fora  pastoralpoettooonceive 
of  him  as  such. 

68.]  Parsley  was  a  favourite  materlal 
forgarlands  used  by  a  shepherdin  Theocr. 
3.  22  to  form  a  crown  for  his  love,  worn 
commonly  at  feasts  (Hor.  1  Od.  36.  16, 
&c),  and  given  as  a  prize  in  the  Kemean 
games.  There  seenis  no  reason  for  its  use 
bere,  beyond  its  natural  appropriateness : 
the  epithet  *  aman^m '  too  appears  to  be 
simply  descripti ve.  Martyn  takes  *  apium ' 
to  be  smallage  or  celery. 
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Ascraeo  quos  ante  seniy  quibus  ille  solebat  70 

Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos. 

His  tibi  Grynei  nemoris  dieatur  origo, 

Ne  quis  sit  lucus,  quo  se  plus  iactet  ApoUo. 

Quid  loquar,  aut  Scyllam  Nisi,  quam  fama  secuta  est 

Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris  75 

Dulichias  yexasse  rates  et  gurgite  in  alto 


70.]  *  Senez,'  indicative  not  of  ag[e,  but 
of  antiquity,  as  it  is  perhaps  applied  to 
LucUius  Hor.  2.  8. 25. 1. 31,  to  AcciuB  and 
Pacuviu.4.  id.  2  Ep.  1.  56,  and  to  Aristo- 
phanes  Fers.  1.  124. 

71.]  Tbe  same  result  is  asoribed  to 
magio,  A.  4.  491.  See  on  8.  3.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  bocn  a  traditional  cha- 
ractehstic  of  the  effect  of  Hesiod^s  poetry  ; 
but  the  image  can  hardly  Imve  been 
chosen  arbitrarily. 

72.]  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
grove  of  Grynium  or  Grynia  in  Aeoliu, 
8erv.  says,  was  told  in  a  poem  by  Eupho- 
rion  nf  Chalcis,  whose  works  GaUus  (see 
10.  50)  translated  or  imitated.  A  serpent 
had  been  killed  there  by  Apollo:  tlie 
town  was  fouuded  by  Grynus,  son  of 
Eurypylus,  in  consequence  of  an  oracular 
response  .*  and  its  grove  was  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Calchas  after  a  defent,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  difterently 
related,  by  a  rival  augur. 

73.]  ApoUo  is  called  •Gryneus'  A.  4. 
345.  With  thelanguage  of  the  iine  comp. 
V.  11.  It  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Cal* 
lim.  on  Delos  v.  269,  ob94  ns  &AAi}  raidwy 
roffffSwZf  $€^  irc^iA^ffcrat  Akk^. 

74—86.]  Lastly,  he  tells  tho  two  stories 
of  ScyUa,  daughter  of  Nisus,  whose  lower 
parts  were  changed  into  those  of  a  sea 
monster,  and  who  thus  bccame  the  terror 
of  Ulysses'  ships,  and  of  Tereus,  his 
bloody  feast,  and  his  transformation.  la 
short  he  sings  all  that  Plioebus  used  to 
sing  to  HyacinthuB,  tiU  evening  wamed 
the  sbepherds  home. 

74.]  '  Aut  Scyllam '  is  the  reading  of 
aU  the  MSS.  except  Rom.,  which  gtves 

*  ut.'  The  latter  would  be  neater,  but  the 
differenoe  is  not  very  great,  being  only 
that  in  the  one  case  we  have  to  supply 

*  narraverit,'  in  the  other  *  ut  narravcrit ' 
("  Quid  loquar,  aut  ut  narraverit  Scyllam, 
aut  ut  mutatos,"  d^c).  Jahn*8  construc- 
tion  of  *  SoyUam '  with  *  loquar '  is  objec- 
tiouable,  as  involving  an  awkward  con- 
fusion  between  the  narrative  of  Virg.and 
that  of  SUenus :  whUe  HUdebrand*s  pro- 


posal,  adopted  by  Forb.,  to  make  *  ScyUam 
.  .  .  vexasse  .  .  .  hioerasse  *  depend  on 

*  narravertt,'  introduces  an  equaUy  awk- 
wardcoupUng  of  'vexasse  . . .  lacerasse' 
with  *  mutatos '  (which  oannot,  as  Forb. 
thinks,  bo  for  *  mutatos  esse  'J,  and  leaves 
the  words '  quam  fama  secuta  est  *  to  form 
a  tame  and  unmeaning  parentliesis.  On 
the  other  hand,  Virg.  is  fond  of  using 
*'  fama  est "  or  some  equivalent,  sucli  as 
"  voUt,"  A.  a  121.  "occupat  auris,"  ib. 
294,  with  an  infltiitive  clause,  so  thut 

*  fama  secuta  est '  may  easily  be  resolved 
iuto  **  fama  est  apud  posteros."  The  fur- 
ther  difficulty,  the  attributiun  to  ScyUn, 
the  daughter  of  Nisus,  of  the  trsnsform- 
ation  which  rcally  happened  to  the  other 
Scyliu,  daugliter  of  Phorcus,  is  not  peou- 
liar  to  this  passage,  the  same  thing  being 
done,  as  Cerda  and  Kuaeus  show,  by  Ov. 
F.  4.  500  and  Prop.  5. 4.  39  fon.,and  con- 
sequently  is  to  be  accounted  for  either  by 
the  hypothesis  of  different  versions  of 
the  legend,  or,  as  Kcightley  prefers,  by 
the  Uoman  ignorance  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy,  not  eorrectcd  by  the  insertion  of 
^aut*  before  *quam  fama  secuta  est/ 
which  would  be  ungraceful,  even  if  it 
were  better  supported  than  by  the  single 
unnamed  MS.  reported  by  Pierius.  That 
Virg.  some  years  afterwards,  G.  ].  404, 
incidentally  foUowed  a  different  story, 
does  not  affect  the  urgumeut. 

75.]  This  and  the  two  foUowing  lincs 
are  found  in  the  Ciris,  vv.  59  foU.,  with 
the  variation  of  'deprensoe'  for  *a 
timidos.'  The  language  apparently  foi- 
lows  Lucr.  5.  892,  "  rabidis  canibus  suc- 
cinctas  semimariiiis  Corporibus  Scyllas." 
ScyUa  ifl  more  fuUy  desoribed  A.  3.  424 
foU. 

76.]  '  DuUchias,'  the  ships  or  ship  (Od. 
12.  205)  of  Ulyases,  so  caUed  from  Duli- 
chia,  or  Dulichium  (A.  3.  271),  one  of  the 
Echinades,  which  the  Koman  writers 
(Propertius,  Ovid,  Statius,  Martial)  were 
apt  either  to  confuse  with  Ithaca,  or  to 
iiiolude  among  tlje  dominions  of  Ulysses, 
though  Hom.  (II.  2. 635)  plaoes  thc  Eclii- 
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A !  timidos  nautas  canibus  lacerasse  marinis, 
Aut  ut  mutatos  Terei  narraverit  artus, 
Quas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  pararit, 
Quo  cursu  deserta  petiverit,  et  quibus  ante 
Infelix  sua  tecta  supervolitaverit  alis  ? 
Omnia,  quae,  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 
Audiit  Eurotas  iussitque  ediscere  laurus, 
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nades  under  Megos.  A  qneBtion  appears 
to  have  been  raised  among  the  ancient 
critics  about  the  appropriateiiess  of  the 
word  *vexasse/  'which  is  defended,  as 
sufficiently  Btrong  for  the  occaeion,  by 
Probus  ap.  Serv.  [It  ia  very  probable  tha't 
the  long  defence  of  the  word  in  Gell.  2. 6. 
(=Macrob.  6.  7.  4.  foU.)  cnmes  from  the 
commentary  of  Probus. — H.  N.] 

78.]  The  Btory  of  Tereua  was  diffcrently 
told,  the  Greeks  generally  makin^  Procne 
the  nightingale,  and  Philomela  the  swal- 
low,  the  Romans  reversing  the  order,  per- 
haps,  as  Voss  suggests,  from  a  false  notion 
of  the  etymology  of  Philomela.  Those 
who  foUowed  tbe  latter  version  were 
again  divided,  some  keeping  to  tbe  old 
narrative  and  making  Procne  Tereus' 
wife  and  Philomela  her  sister,  others  re- 
versing  the  relations,  doubtless  beeause 
they  saw  tiiat  the  nightingale  must  have 
been  the  mother  of  Itys,  whose  name  is 
ihe  burden  of  her  song.  This  last  is 
probably  Virg.*8  view,  as  he  would  more 
naturally  represent  the  wife  than  the 
sister  as  preparing  the  feast,  v.  79,  while 
in  other  pasaagea  in  his  works,  G.  4.  15, 
511,  he  foUows  the  Roman  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  Greek  version.  The 
whole  subject  is  eiaborately  treated  in 
Vo68*8  note. 

79.]  Serv.rightlydistinguishesbetween 
'  dapes  *  and  *  dona,'  the  former  being  the 
flesh  of  Itys,  which  was  served  up  to 
Tereus,  tbe  latter  the  head  and  extremi- 
ties,  which  were  presented  to  him  after 
his  meal. 

80.]  It  is  not  clear  whether  Tereus  or 
Philomela  is  the  subjeot  of  'petiverit' 
and  *  Bupervolitaverit.*  The  former  is 
recommended  by  •  mutatos  artus,'  v.  78, 
and  by  the  proutinenoe  apparently  meaut 
to  be  given  to  him:  the  latter  by  the 
structure  of  v.  79,  and  perhaps  by  the 
■  language  of  the  clause  *  quibus  .  .  .  alis,' 
which  seems  more  appropriate  to  the 
nightingale  than  to  the  hoopoe.  There  is 
a  ^rther  doubt  about  *  quo  cursu,'  which 
may  either  denote  the  speed  of  Philo- 


mela'8  flight  or  Tereus'  pursuit,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  fled,  as  birdsC  quo ' 
for  *quali').  If  we  accept  the  forniei-, 
which  agnrees  bctter  with  *cursu,'  wo 
must  understand  'quibus  .  .  .  alis'  of 
his  or  her  retum  after  tranBformation  to 
hover  over  the  palace,  connecting  '  anto ' 
with  *  sua  *  (Heyne  comp.  Ov.  M.  2.  491 
of  CaUisto  wlien  transformed,  ''Ante 
domum  quondamque  suis  errabat  in 
agris  "),  a  conjunction  which  will  be  less 
harsh  if  we  regard  *  infelix '  as  a  sort  of 
parenthetical  exclamation.  If  the  latter, 
'ante'  may  then  be  understood  to  mean 
that  before  flying  to  the  woods  the  meta- 
morphosed  king  or  queon  took  a  last  farc- 
well  of  the  pdlace  by  flying  round  it. 
Ribbeck  reads  '  alte,*  apparently  from  hi» 
own  conj.  The  description  of  the  bird 
flying  round  the  house  might  seem  to 
point  to  the  swallow,  in  which  case  Virg. 
would  have  foUowed  the  Greekversion  of 
the  Btory,  as  Heyne  thinks,  in  spite  of  the 
other  passages  referred  to  on  v.  78 ;  but 
this  would  not  suit  'deserta  petiverit.' 
Ov.  M.  6.  668  foll.  says  of  the  sisters 
**  petit  altera  silvas,  Aitera  tecta  subit," 
though  he  does  not  explain  which  is 
which.  Here  tiie  ambiguity  is  oertainly 
Awkward,  and  looks  almoBt  like  a  confu- 
sion  of  the  habits  of  tbe  nightingale  and 
swallow.  *Quibus  alis  petiverit'  is  for 
*quomodo  alis  petiverit,'  like  '  quo  fonte ' 
V.  43. 

81.]  This  line  also  occurs  in  the  Giris, 
V.  51,*  caeruleis'  being  substituted  for 

*  infelix.'     [*  Supra  volitaverit '  Rom. — 
H  N  T 

82.]  *Meditante,'l.l.  * Beatus,' happy 
in  hearing  such  a  Bong. 

83.]  The  mention  of  the  Eurotas  points 
to  Apollo's  love  for  the  Spartan  yoixtli 
Hyacinthus,  to  whom  accordingly  we 
must  suppose  him  to  have  sung.  Here 
and  elsewhere  the  MS8.  are  divided 
belween  *  laurus '  and  *  lauros.'  Tbere  is 
no  doubt  that  Virg.  used  'laurus'  and 

*  lauri '  indifferently  in  the  nom.  pl.  (comp. 
2.  54,  A.  3.  91),  nor  need  his  usage  have 
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Ille  canit ;  pulsae  referunt  ad  sidera  yalles ; 

Cogere  donec  ovis  stabulis  numerumque  referri  85 

lussit  et  invito  processit  Vesper  Olympo. 

becn  more  uuifonn  iu  the  aoc. :  but  in  lar  variety  of  reodiug),  5.  778.,  11.  84. 

8uch  casee,  vhcre  early  authoritieii  differ,  For  the  ouatom  sce  £.  3.  34. 

a  modem  critic  liais  BmaU  means  of  de-  86  ]  *■  Jnvito,'  as  Olympua  was  himself 

ciding,  and  unifoimity  seems  better  than  liBtoning.     Voss  comp.  11. 18.  239,  where 

arbitrary  choicc.  Hera  bids  the  sun  set  against  his  will.  It 

84.]  Comp.  5. 62,  and  Lucr.  2. 327  there  is  doubtful  whether  *  Olympus '  is  merely 

quoted.  the  heaven,  or  tho  mountain,  over  which 

85.]  An  incidental  proof  that  Chromis  the  evening  gtar  is  said  to  riso,  as  in  8. 30, 

an<i  Mnasylios   were  shepherds,  as   no  "  tibi  deserit  Heaperus  Octam,"  A.  2. 801 , 

otbers  are  represented  as  listening  to  the  '*  lamque  iugis  summae  surgebat  Lucifer 

flong.   '  Keferri '  Med.  and  Pal.  corrected,  Idae : "  but  the  fornier  is  simpler.    In 

Gud.,  'referre  *  Mtd.  and  PaL  orig-nally,  either  case  *  Olyrapo '  is  probably  to  bo 

Kom.    The  former  is  more  probuble  as  constructed  with  *  processit.'    atfAios,  tho 

the  more  dilficult  readiug.     The  samo  <star  of  the  sheopfulds,  was  a  Greek  epi- 

mixture  of  the  passive  and  active  intin.  thet  of  the  evcning  star.   Kom.  is  deficiont 

Is  found  A.  3.  61  (where  therc  ia  a  simi*  from  this  plaoe  to  10.  10. 


ECLOGA  YIL 
MELIBOEUS. 

MELIB0EU5.      CORTDON.      THYESIS. 

This  is  another  Binging-match  between  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  with  Daphnis  as  um- 
pire.  Unlike  those  in  Edogues  3  and  5,  it  ends  deoisively  in  tbe  defeat  of  Thyrsis. 
The  story  is  told  by  Meliboeus,  who  was  not  present  until  the  terms  of  the  ooutest 
had  been  agreed  on,  so  that  of  them  we  hear  notbing. 

The  Idyli  of  Theocr.  whioh  Yirgil  seems  ohiefly  to  have  had  in  view  are  the  6th 
and  8th. 

Yarious  attempts  were  made  by  the  earlier  critics  to  identify  the  characters,  Cory- 
don  being  supposed  to  be  Yirgil  or  a  friend  of  Virgil'8,  Thyrsis  a  contemporary  rival, 
or  even,  according  to  Cerda,  Virgirs  great  prototype  Theocritus,  Meliboeus  and 
Daphnis  patrons  of  the  poet,  if  not  the  poet  himself.  Serv.,  who  mentions  this 
mode  of  interpretation  without  adopting  it,  makes  Codrus  (v.  22)  an  historical  per- 
sonage,  asserting  on  the  authority  of  the  Elegies  of  Valg^us  (Dict.  B.)  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  poet ;  but  the  clause  is  apparently  oraittcd  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  . 
old  commentator.  [See  also  the  Verona  Scholia  quoted  on  v.  22.]  Kothing  in  tho 
poem  points  to  any  historical  basis ;  all  can  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  an 
imaginary  Eclogue  in  the  Theocritean  style.  There  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aoy 
necessity  for  supposing  that  in  introduoing  Meliboeus,  Daphnis,  and  Corydon,  Virgil 
ia  thinking  uniformly  of  the  Meliboeus,  Daphnis,  and  Corydon  of  former  EclogneB, 
though  there  is  some  appropriateness  in  making  Daphnis  the  bestower  of  the  crown 
af  poetry,  and  Corydon,  the  hero  of  Ecl.  2,  its  receiver. 

The  aoenery  is,  as  usnal,  confuaed.  Arcadian  shepherds  are  made  to  sing  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  Mincius,  whilv  neither  the  ilez  (v.  1),  the  pine  (v.  24),  the 
chestnut  (v.  53),  nor  the  flocks  of  goats  (v.  7),  would  seem  to  bclong  to  Mantua. 
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There  appears  no  ineaDS  of  determining  the  date,  as  the  mcntioli  of  the  Mincius 
doea  not  prove  that  Virgil  was  then  in  actuai  possession  of  his  property. 

This  Eclogue  is  allu  ied  to  hy  Propertius  (3.  26.  67),  **Tu  caiiis  umbrosi  subter 
pineta  Gulaesi  Thyrsin  et  attritis  Daphnin  hanindinibuB ; ''  but  the  referenoe  is 
sufficiently  vague,  as  the  mention  of  Galaesus  is  apparently  intended  to  recall  a 
totally  ditTerent  scene,  that  described  in  G.  4. 126,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  Thyrsis 
and  Daphnis  can  raean  no  more  than  that  Virgil  intrnduces  both,  as  Theocr.  does, 
though  in  differcnt  Idyls.  [Mr.  Munro,  however,  thinks  tliat  the  mention  of  the 
Galaesus  by  Propertius  may  show  that  some  of  the  Eclogues  were  writton  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum. — H.  N.] 

M,  FoRTE  8ub  arguta  consederat  ilice  Daphnis, 
Compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrsis  in  unum, 
Thyrsis  oves,  Corydon  distentas  lacte  capellas, 
Ambo  fiorentes  aetatibus,  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati.  5 

Huc  mihi,  dum  teneras  defendo  a  frigore  myrtos. 


1 — 20.]  *A  singing-match  had  been 
Agreed  on  between  Gorydon  the  goatherd 
and  Thyrsis  the  shepherd,  Daphnis  being 
umpire.  I  was  just  going  to  look  after  a 
stray  he-goat  wlien  Daphnis  askod  nie  to 
come  and  listcn.  I  agreed  hesitatingly, 
and  they  began.' 

1.]  Imitated  generally  from  the  begin- 
iiing  of  Theocritus'  6th  and  8th  Idyls. 
*Arguta,*  8.  22  note.  Virg.  may  iutend 
that  the  very  treo  should,  as  it  were, 
Buggest  a  song,  as  in  Theocr.  1.  1  foU.  the 
whisper  of  tde  leaves  is  paraUel  with  the 
Bound  of  piping. 

3.]  *  Dibtentas  lacte  *  may  be  meant  to 
show  that  the  time  was  towarde  evening ; 
and  80  perhaps  v.  1 5. 

4.]  *  Aetatibus,'  the  plural,  each  being 
roade  to  have  his  own  'aetas,'  by  a  poeticai 
variety,  where  a  prose  writer  wouid  have 
aaid,  'ambo  florente  aetutt*.'  'Arcades,' 
and  therefore  skilled  iu  song,  10.  32. 
Arcadia  was  a  pastoral  country  (callcd 
tt/fjLJiKos,  Theocr.  22.  157),  and  Pan,  its 
patron,  was  the  god  of  rural  song,  so  that 
(«hepherds  who  Ciin  pipe  and  bing  aio 
naturally  made  Arcadians.  There  seiins 
ait»o  to  have  been  a  law  in  Arcadia  in 
historioal  times  (Polyb.  4.  20)  compelling 
the  Btudy  of  mnsic,  which  Polyhius  thinks 
produced  a  humanizing  etfect  on  the  peo- 
ple.  Keightley  supposes  that  thcse  pas- 
«agesof  Virg.  suggested  the  notion  which 
became  current  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
representing  tlie  Arcadlans  as  living  in 
an  ideal  golden  age  of  pastoral  felicity — 
a  view  suffioientiy  unlike  that  taken  by 
the  ancients  themselvcs,  with  whom  the 


Arcadians  were  proverbial  for  thick-witted 
rustic  stupidity,  Juv.  7.  160,  &c,  For  tlie 
oonfusion  between  Arcadia  and  Mantua 
see  Introdurtion  to  Eclogues,  p.  8. 

5.]  *  Parati  *  is  constructed  with  both 
*  cantare  *  and  *  respondere,*  *  pares  *  being 
taken  with  *parati'  or  with  *cantare,* 
eqnally  prepnred,  or  prepared  to  sing  in  a 
match  j  eithcr  to  take  tlie  iirst  or  the  second 
part  in  an  amoebean  contest.  This  seems 
better  than  to  connect  *pares*  with  *can- 
tare,*  the  infinitive  use  as  in  Greek  for  n 
noun,  aa  if  it  were  *  pares  in  cantando/ 
though  the  construction  would  be  admis- 
siblf  in  itself.andis  apparently  Banctioned 
by  Nemcsianus'  imitation  (2.  16),  **ambo 
aevo  cantuque  pares."  At  the  same  time 
tlie  Btress  on  **  parati "  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion  with  *  respondere,'  as  that  would 
be  the  strongest  test  of  improvisation : 
ond  this  makes  the  word  more  apprripriate 
than  *  penti,*  Bchrador*s  conjecture,  which 
is  Bupported  not  only  by  10.  32,  but  by 
Theocr.  8.  4,  ifnpo»   avpifrhfv  Ht^eaiifi^ya , 

6.]  *  Huc,*  in  the  direction  of  the  placo 
where  they  were  sitting.  *  Defendo  a  fri- 
gore  myrtos'  htm  created  some  difficulty, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Serv.  It  i« 
to  be  solved  by  supposing  that  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Bpring-time,  when  the  nightH 
are  frosty  (asupposition  which  agrees  witli 
the whispciring of the Kave8,v.  l,the hum- 
ming  of  the  bees,  v.  13,  and  the  weaned 
lambi^,  V.  15),  and  that  Meliboeus,  like 
Corydon,  2.  45,  Ac,  had  to  look  after  his 
trees  as  well  as  after  his  flocks  and  herds. 
*  DuQi '  is  uscd  with  tbe  present,  though 
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Yir  gregis  ipse  caper  deerraverat ;  atque  ego  Daphnim 

Aspicio.    Ille  iibi  me  contra  yidet :  Ocius,  inquit, 

Huc  ades,  o  Meliboee !  caper  tibi  salvus  et  haedi ; 

Et,  si  quid  cessare  potes,  requiesce  sub  umbra.  lo 

Huc  ipsi  potum  venient  per  prata  iuvenci; 

Hic  viridis  tenera  praetexit  hanmdine  ripas 

Mincius,  eque  sacra  resonant  examina  quercu. 

Quid  facerem  ?  neque  ego  Alcippen,  neque  Phyllida  habebam, 

Depulsos  a  lacte  domi  quae  clauderet  agnos ;  15 

Et  certamen  erat,  Corydon  cum  Thyrside,  magnum. 

Posthabui  tamen  illorum  mea  seria  ludo. 

Altemis  igitur  contendere  versibus  ambo 

Coepere ;  alternos  Musae  meminisse  volebant. 


the  verb  in  the  principal  clause  is  in  the 
plnperfect,  as  in  A.  G.  171  foU.  quoted  by 
Wagn.  For  •  myrtos '  a  few  MSS.  havo 
*  myrtuB ; '  bnt  in  this  case  the  usage  of 
Virg.  appean  to  be  in  favotir  of  the  second 
declenBion. 

7.]  *Vir  greg^'  £  rpdyty  tSv  Acuicar 
alyav  iyfpj  Theocr.  8.  49.  ^lpse:'  the 
ieader  of  the  herd  had  strayed,  and  there- 
fore  of  course  the  herd  with  him.  Heyne, 
referring  to  v.  9.  *  Deerro '  ia  diaByilabic, 
as  in  Lucr.  3.  860.  '  Atque '  UBed  in  a 
Btyle  of  poetical  simplicity,  where,  in  con- 
nected  writing,  we  should  have  had  ^  cum.' 
Other  inBtanoea,  coilected  by  Wagn.,  are 
A.  4.  663,,  6. 162.,  7.  29.»  10.  219.  Comp. 
the  traditionul  explanation  of  G.  1.  203. 
Gebauer,  p.  31,  oomp.  the  similar  use  ofKoi 
Theocr.7. 11 ;  there  however  koI  set^ms  to 
answer  to  xal  in  the  line  pre^eding.  Here 
the  sense  is,  *■  I  had  just  observed  that  he 
had  strayed,  when  I  caught  sight  of 
Daphnis.' 

11.]  Tbe  bulIockB  are  clearly  those  of 
Heliboeus,  who  aocordingly  must  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  in  charge  of  them  as  well  as  of 
the  goats,  aud  ulso  of  lambs,  v.  15,  as 
Damoetaa,  3.  6,  29,  is  both  shepberd  and 
oowherd.    •Ipsi'  as  in  4.  21  (note). 

12.]  Comp.  1.  49  folL,  G.  3.  14, 15,  A. 
10.  205.  The  MinciuB  is  evidently  men- 
tioned  to  give  the  reason  why  Meliboeus^ 
buUockfl  wiU  not  go  out  of  sight ;  but  the 
mention  of  it  Buggests  the  thought  of  the 
invitingnesB  of  tlie  spot,  which  [b  the  thing 
dwelt  on  in  the  second  olause,  *  eque  .  .  . 
quercu.' 

13.]  Gomp.  1.  54  foU.  *  Sacru,'  as  being 
the  tree  of  Jupiter. 

14.]  *Alcipp©'  and  *PhyIliB*  secm  to 
be  partners  (Bee  on  1.  31),  jierhapB  former 
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partners,  of  Meliboeus,  not,  as  8erv.  sup- 
poses,  partnerB  respectively  of  Gorydon 
and  Thyrsis. 

15.]  Med.  has  *  haedos '  before  *  agnos,' 
from  a  recoUection  of  v.  9  and  perhapB  of 
3.  82. 

16.]  *Corydon  cum  Thyrside'  is  oon- 
nected  by  a  looee  apposition  with  *oerta- 
men.'  Bomewhat  similar  is  Soph.  Ant. 
259,  \6yot  i*  iy  iJ^^tiKoia-iy  4fp6eovv  KOKoi^ 
«vAa{  iKiyx<^v  4^\cuca.  *•  Magnum '  Beems 
to  be  a  predioate.  *  Et '  ooupleB  the  two 
antagonistic  considerations.  Thyrus  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  personages  in  Theocr. 
Idyl  1. 

18.]  *  AltemiB : '  introduction  to  Ecl.  8 

19.]  '  Volebam,'  a  variant  mentioued  by 
Serv.,  is  found  iu  one  or  two  M8S.  and 
adopted  by  Wim;  but  'volebant'  is 
clearly  right.  Tliere  is  no  nee4  (as 
Ameis  Spic,  p.  14,  has  rightly  peroeived) 
to  Bupply  *  eos  *  before  *  meminisse,'  with 
Wa«n.  and  Forb.,  or  *me'  with  Spohn 
and  Jahn.  *  Musae '  are  the  Muses  of  tho 
two  rivals,  who  are  said  to  remember  tlie 
amoebean  strains,  as  reoalling  them  to 
the  memory  of  the  shepherds,  the  Muses 
being  mythologically  oonnected  with 
memory,who  was  said  to  be  their  i^other. 
Comp.  A  7.  645,  *'  £t  meministiB  enim, 
Divae,  et  memorare  potestis."  The  lan* 
guage  is  worded  as  if  the  shepherds 
had  a  number  of  verrtes  in  their  mindts 
and  the  Muses  ohose  to  remember  amoe- 
beans  rather  than  others ;  but  it  must  not 
be  presBed  to  mean  that  the  contest  had 
been  studied  or  rehearsed  beforchand 
(see  V.  5,  note),  as  by  the  act  of  memory 
probably  no  more  is  intended  than  the  act 
of  composition,  which  Virg.  elsewhcre  (1. 
2,  &c.)  cxpreBscB  by  the  word  *  meditari.* 
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Ho8  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyrsis.  20 

G,  Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides,  aut  mihi  carmen, 
Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite ;  proxima  Phoebi 
Versibus  ille  facit ;  aut,  gi  non  possumus  onmes, 
Hic  arguta  sacra  pendebit  fistula  pinu. 
T.  Pastores,  hedera  .erescentem  ornate  poetam,  25 

Areades,  invidia  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codro ;  . , 

Aut,  si  ultra  placitum  landarit,  baccare  frontem    cin<  ^*^  ^^^''  '^ 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noeeat  mala  lingua  futuro. 


21—24.]  <  Cor.  Muses,  grant  that  I  may 
siag  like  my  Codrus ;  if  Bot,  I  abandon 
the  art.' 

21.]  «Libethni8,'*Libethra,'or*Libeth- 
rum,'  was  a  fountaiu  in  Helioon,  with  a 
cavem,  mentioned  by  iStrabo,  9.  p.  629,  a, 
rh  r&v  AfifiridplhMV  Wfi/puy  tivrpov.  Pau- 
aanias  speaks  alao  of  a  mountain  of  the 
aame  name  They  are  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct  from  the  Muses,  though  equally  with 
them  patronesses  of  song.  Comp.  10. 1, 
where  Arethusa  is  iBvoked.  In  Theocr.  7. 
91,  the  nymphs  teaeh  a  shepherd  song. 

22]  *Codni8,'  5.  11.  [The  Verona 
Schofia  say  that  Codrus  was  understood 
by  some  critics  te  be  Virg.,  by  others  to  be 
Coraificiufl,  and  by  others  Helvius  Cinna. 
They  go  on  to  quote  some  lines  of  Val- 
gius  upon  this  Codrus :  •*  Codmsque  ille 
canit,  quali  tu  voue  canebas,  Atque  solet 
numeros  diceie,  Cinna,  tuos,  Dulcior  ut 
numquam  Pylio  profluxerit  ore  Nestoris, 
aut  docto  pectore  Demodoci,**  etc. — H.  N.j 
It  signifies  little  whether  'proxima'  be 
constructed  with  *  carmina  *  supplied  from 
^earmeu,'  or  taken  as  a  verbal  acc.  after 
•  facit*    With  the  sense  comp.  Theocr.  1. 

2,  /AfT^  Ilava  rh  Htvrtpov  id\ov  &iroiff^. 
23.]   'Non    possumus    omnos,*  8.    6^. 

Corydon,  as  Voss  rcmarks,  modestly 
classes  himself  with  the  many.  Bibbeck 
restores  *poa8imus,*  the  original  reading 
of  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud.,  and  another  cursive, 
referring  to  Marius  Victorinus  p.  8  Gais- 
ford,  where  we  are  told  that  Messala, 
Brutus,  and  Agrippa  wrote  *simu8*  for 
*8umu8.'  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
oopyistB  should  have  blundered  than  that 
they  should  have  preserved  an  ortho- 
graphical  peculiarity  of  which  we  have 
no  direot  notice. 

24.]  He  hangs  up  his  pipe  as  aban- 
doning  the  art.    Comp.  Hor.  3  Od.  26. 

3,  ftc,  and  Macleane  on  1  £p.  1.  4.  The 
pine  is  sacred  to  Pan,  Prop.  1.  18.  20, 
**  Arcadio  pinuB  amica  deo,"  being  the  tree 
into  which  a  nymph  whom  he  loved,  Pitys, 


was  transformed.  So  Tibull.  2.  5.  29, 
**  Pendebatq ue  vagi  pastoris  in  arbore  vo- 
tum,  Garrula  silvestri  flstula  saora  deo." 

25—28.]  '  Th.  Crown  me,  in  spite  of 
Codrus'  envy,  and  proteot  me  against  hiB 
evil  tongue.' 

25.]  The  arrogance  and  spleen  of  Thyr- 
sis  are  oontrasted  with  the  modesty  of 
Corydon.  *Hedera,'  8.  13.  **Doctarum 
hederae  praemia  frontium,"  Hor.  1  Od.  1. 
29.  For  *  crescentem '  Med.  originally  and 
some  other  MSS.  have  *  nascentem,'  which 
Wagn«  adopts.  Tiie  question  seems  to  be 
one  of  external  authority:  iutrinsically 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  them. 
Comp.  G.  2.  336. 

26.]  *Invidia  rumpantur,'  a  oolloquial 
expression,  doubtless  intended  as  a  charao- 
teri»tic  trait  of  Thyrsis.  Eram.  quotes  Cic. 
in  Vatin.  4,  **  ut  aliquando  ista  ilia,  quae 
Bunt  inflata,  rumpantur."  The  supposed 
allusion  to  the  story  of  Codrus  the  Moor, 
glanced  at  by  Hor.  1  Ep.  19. 15,  would  be 
qiiite  out  of  place,  were  it  only  that  Virg. 
evidently  sympathizes  with  Corydon  and 
his  friend. 

27.]  Thyrsis  affects  to  fear  that  Codnis 
may  attempt  to  injure  him  by  extravagant 
praise,  wliich  when  bestowed  on  a  person 
eithcr  by  himself  or  by  another,  was  con- 
sidered  likely  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
the  gods,  and  so  used  to  be  guarded  by  the 
apoiogetic  expression  *  pracfiscine.'  Cerda 
refers  to  a  fragment  of  Titinius  (Charis.  p. 
210),  **Pol  tu  ad  laudem  addito  praeti- 
scine,    ne    puella    fasoiuetur."      *  Ultra 
placitura'  is  generally  understood   *be- 
yond  his  judgraent,'  i.e.  with  extravagant 
insincerity;  but  it  more  probably  refers 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  gcxis.    *  Baocare,* 
4. 19.     PHerba  est  ad  repellendam  faa- 
cinum,'  Berv. — H.  N.] 

28.]  *Mala  lingua:'  "nec  raala  fasci- 
nare  lingua,"  Catull.  7. 12.  •  Vati  futuro  * 
is  a  strongerexpression  than  **  creaoentem 
poetam  "  (see  note  on  9. 32),  and  so  argues 
increased  self-confidence  in  Th^rrsiB. 
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C.  Saetosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi,  Delia,  pamis         ;\c:   ^ 
Et  ramosa  Micon  Yiyacis  comua  cervi.  ^'      80 

Si  proprium  hoc  fuerit,  leyi  de  marmore  tota 
Puniceo  stabis  suras  eyincta  cotumo. 
T.  Sinum  lactis  et  haec  te  liba,  Priape,  quot  annis 
Exspectare  sat  est :  custos  es  pauperis  horti. 
Nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  fecimus ;  at  tu,        85 
Si  feiura  gregem  suppleverit,  aureus  esto.  ^.  .  «^i 

C  Nerine  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae, 


29—32.]  <  Cor,  Micon  offers  to  Diana  a 
boar^B  head  and  a  stiig^s  horns,  proinising 
her  a  marble  Btutue  if  his  suecess  in  hunt- 
ing  should  continue.' 

*/9.]  Corydon  speaks  in  the  character  of 
Mioon  (see  on  3.  10,  79),  who  is  suppo^d 
to  dedicate  an  offering  to  Diana  wiUi  an 
addrees  in  the  form  of  an  inscription. 
*  Panrua,'  as  Menaloas,  Theocr.  8.64,  calls 
himselt  iukk6s,  a  young  boy. 

30.]  The  verb  is  omitted,  as  freqnentlj 
in  inscriptions,  A.  3.  288.  Eor  the  cus- 
tom  of  offering  spoils  of  hunting  to  Diana, 
oooip.  A.  9.  407,  Soph.  Aj.  178.  The 
longevity  of  the  stag  was  proverbial 
among  the  ancients.  'Vivacis  oamua 
eervi'  ia  copied  by  Ov.  M.  3. 194.  *■  Hamoaa' 
like  ""oornibus  arboreis"  A.  1.  190. 

31.]  *Proprium,'  oiie*8  own  property, 
and  hence  permanent,  coupled  by  Cic. 
Pro  Lege  Manil.  16  with  *perpetuum,' 
with  *  perenne '  De  8en.  4.  6o  A.  6.  871, 
"  propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent,*'  Hor.  2  B. 
6.  5,  **propria  ut  mihi  muncia  faxis." 
The  thought  is  the  same  as  in  the  woU- 
known  line,  Lucr.  3.  971,  **Vitaque 
mancipio  nnlli  datur,  omnibus  usu."  The 
thing  of  whiob  a  continuance  is  prayed  fur 
is  no  doubt  success  In  hunting.  '  Tota,' 
not  a  mere  head  or  bust    Berv. 

32.]  Gomp.  A.  1. 337,  where  this  line  is 
almost  verbally  repeated  of  a  Tyrian  hunt- 
ress.  A  simiiar  line  is  quoted  by  Teren- 
tianus  Maurus  De  Metris,  professedly  from 
the  Lio  of  Livius  Andronicus,  *'  Lim  nuno 
purpuzeo  suras  inciude  cotumo."  Diana 
is  generally  represented  with  bnakins. 
^Punioeo : '  oolouring  was  frequent  in  the 
oase  of  marble  statues.  *  De  marmore 
•tabis:'  «"aeneus  ut  stes,"  Hor.  2  S.  3. 
183»  v^filKBn-os  iv  'OAv^vtf  crithirLy 
Plato  Phaedr.  p.  215.  [*Cotumo'  Med. 
PaL  Ver.  fragm.  Gud.— H.  N.] 

33—86.]  *  Th.  Priapus,  Tire  offer  thee 
cakes  and  milk,  being  poor;  however, 
though  thou  hast  only  a  marble  statue 
now,  thou  shalt  tiave  a  golden  one  if  the 


lambing  tums  oni  weU.' 

33.]  Thyrsis  fails  flrst  in  his  sabjeot, 
Priapus  instead  of  Diana,  and  then  in  tlM 
sudden  and  absurd  change  from  osten^ 
tatiuus  homeliness  to  lavidii  pr^mises. 
['Sinum'  or  ^sinus':  a  note  of  Asper 
quoted  in  the  Verona  Bcholia,  and  partly 
by  Serv.  and  Nonius,  p.  547,  says  **  Hinum 
eet  vas  viuiirium,  ut  Cicero  bigniflo.it,  nom 
ut  quidam,  lactarium.  Plautus  in 
Gurculione  (1. 1.  82),  *cedo  puere  siuum' 
. .  .  ^Sinum  ergo  vas  patulum,  quod  et 
mascuiiue  «i/iiM  vocitutum."  He  illus- 
trates  the  word  further  from  Atta  and 
Varro.  *8inu8']  is  distingniisbed  by 
Varro  from  *poculum,'  **quod  maiorem 
oavationem  habet."  (L.  L.  4.  26.)  Tbe 
resemblauce  in  appearanoe  and  sense  to 
*  sinus '  seems  mereiy  aocideutal.  *  Qnot 
annis,'  comp.  the  yeariy  offering  to 
Daphnis,  5.  67. 

35.]  *Fro  tempore'  ia  oonpled  with 
'pro  re'  by  Caes.  B.  G.  5.  8,  *aocording 
to  our  circumstancea,'  iK  rAv  irap^vr»y,  as 
Ueyne  renders  it  The  statues  of  Priapus 
-were  coramonly  of  wood ;  but  Thyrsis  in- 
tends  to  iusult  Mioon  and  his  Diana,  by 
apologizing  for  having  had  to  make  his  god 
ot  the  aarae  material  which  his  rivals  pro- 
mise  to  their  goddesS'-not  remembering 
that  such  eztravagant  language  is  utterly 
out  of  oharacter.  Wiih  *marnioreum' 
and  *  aureus '  Gtebaner  comp.  Theoor.  Id. 
10.  23,  Epigr.  17.  3  foU.,  20.  6  foU.,  and 
with  the  general  sense  Epigr.  4.  18 
foU. 

37—40.]  <  Cor»  Bweet  Galatea,  lovelier 
than  every  thing  in  nature,  oome  to  thy 
Corydon  at  evenfaU.' 

37.]  Galatea,  the  Nereid,  appoan  in 
Theocr.  (Idyis  6  and  11)  as  the  lore  of 
Polyphemus.  Virg.,  who,  as  Keightley 
remarks,  had  transferred  the  language  and 
feeUngs  of  Polyphemus  to  Corydon  in  EcK 
2,  here  makes  him  address  Galatea,  who  is 
hia  love,  juat  as  Daphnis,  who  in  Idyl  8 
answers  to  Corydon  here>  marriea  anymph. 
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Candidior  cycnis,  hedera  formosior  alba, 

Cum  primum  pasti  repetent  praesepia  tanri, 

Si  qaa  tui  Corydonis  habet  te  cura,  yenito.  40 

T.  Immo  ego  Sardoniis  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis, 

Horridior  rusco,  proiecta  vilior  alga, 

Si.mihi  non  haec  lux  toto  iam  longior  anno  est. 

Ite  domum  pasti,  si  quis  pudor,  ite  iuvenci. 

C.  Muscosi  fontes  et  somno  mollior  herba,  45 

Et  quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbra, 
Solstitium  pecori  defendite  ;  iam  venit  aestas 
Torrida,  iam  laeto  turgent  in  palmite  gemmae. 


The  words  are  iraitated  more  or  less  from 
Theocr.  11. 19  foU.,  and  boih  paesages  are 
copied  and  characteristicaUy  amplified  by 
07.  M.  18.  789  foU.  «Nerine'  seems  not 
to  oocur  elsewhere  in  Latin  as  a  patro- 
nymic,  but  CatuU.  64.  28  calla  Thetia 
*Nereine,*  [according  1o  HaupVa  almost 
certain  conjecture.]  *  Hyblae ; '  see  on  1. 
55,  though  here  it  need  not  be  a  piece 
of  mannerism,  as  a  shepherd  speakiiig 
fls  a  Bioihan  would  naturaUy  allnde  to 
Hvbla. 

38.]  *  Hedera  alba,*  3. 39.  [Formonsior, 
Pal.  originany.— H.  N.] 

39.]  He  bids  her  oome  to  him  in  the 
pastoral  ovening.    See  on  3.  67. 

41-— 44.]  '  Th,  May  I  be  more  hateful 
to  tliee  than  eyery  thing  in  nature  if  I  can 
bear  thy  absence  looger.  Go  home,  my 
herds.* 

41.]  Thyrsis  thinks  first  of  his  rivalry 
with  Corydon,  *immo'  implying  that  he 
seeks  a  better  way  of  expres-^ing  his 
passion,  and  then  of  bis  o  wn  feeUngs  rather 
than  of  his  loye's,  and  fails  acoordingly. 
It  is  uot  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  is 
addressing  Galatea  also,  as  he  may  only 
mean  to  show  how  much  better  he  loves 
hU  love.  *With  the  form  of  the  wish 
Gebauer  comp.  Theocr.  5.  20  &c.  'Sar- 
doniis,*  in  one  form  or  another,  is  found 
in  aU  Bibbeck'8  M8S.,  so  that  Wagn.  did 
rightly  in  restoring  it  for  *  Sardois.'  The 
technical  name  for  the  plant  is  *  Ranun- 
culus  Sardous,'  fiarpdxiov  x^^^^^^P^v^ 
known  in  England  as  the  celery-leaved 
crowfoot,  80  acrid  that  its  leaves  applied 
extemally  produce  inflammation.  Those 
who  ate  it  had  their  faces  distorted  into 
the  proverbial  Sardonio  smile.  Thyrsis 
contrasts  it  with  the  thyme  of  Hybla,  as 
producing  proverbially  bitier  honey, 
"Sardum    mcl,"    Ilor.    A.    P.    375.    as 


'horridior    rusoo'    is    oontrasted    with 

*  candidior  cycnis,'  and  *  vilior  alga '  with 

*  hedera  formosior  alba.' 

42.]  *Rusco,'  G.  2.  413.  *Proiecta*  is 
emphatic :  whioh  is  thiown  on  the  shore, 
and  which  no  one    cares    to   take  up. 

*  Vilior  alga,'  Hor.  2  S.  5.  8. 

43.]  Theocr.  12.  2,  ol  8^  iroOewrrfs  iv 
Hifiari  ytipdffKOvirt. 

44.]  He  lays  the  blame  on  the  cattle, 
as  if  they  were  delaying  his  pleasure  by 
delaying  at  their  food.  *8i  quis  pudor' 
seems  to  be  an  appeal  at  once  to  their  mo- 
deration  in  eating,and  to  their  regard  for 
him.  It  is  the  same  notion  as  **improbu8 
anser,''  G.  1.  119,  where  see  note. 

45—48.1  *  Cor,  My  flocks  shall  have 
water,  and  grass,  and  shade :  summer  is 
at  the  full  of  heat  and  beauty.' 

45.]  *  Musoosi,'  gushmg  from  the  raossy 
rock.  Catull.  68.  58,  Hor.  1  Ep.  10. 
7.  *Somno  mollior,'  0irv»  fiaXaK^^pOj 
Theocr.  5.  51,  of  a  fleece  (oomp.  15. 
125).  fiaXoK^s  is  an  epithet  of  fhryos^  as 
old  as  Hom.  (li.  10.  2),  like  'mollis'  of 

*  somnus,'  G.  2. 470,  &c.,  which  is  aa  likely 
to  have  suggested  thc  coinparison  as  any 
resemblance  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  addreas  is  imitated  from  Theocr.  8. 
33  foll.  37  foll. 

46.]  *  Rara,*  see  on  5.  7. 

47.]  **  Defendit  aestatem  capelHs,"  Hor. 
1  Od.  17.  3.  It  is  difiioult  to  say  whetlier 
in  this  and  simiiar  instances  the  dative  is 
to  be  explained  as  one  of  personal  rela- 
tion,  *  on  behalf  of,'  or  as  originally  ideu- 
tical  with  the  ablative.  'Solstitium,*  G. 
1.  100. 

48.]  With  'aestas  torrida'  Oebauer 
comp.  Theoor.  6.  16.,  9.  12.  Corydon 
mentioned  tlie  summer  for  its  heat,  but 
he  is  ied  to  dwell  on  its  beauty«  a 
characteristic  proof  of  his  supcriority  to 
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T.  Hic  focns  et  taedae  pingues,  hic  plurimus  ignis 
Semper,  et  adsidua  postes  fuligine  nigri ;  50 

Hic  tantum  Boreae  curamus  frigora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupus,  aut  torrentia  flumina  ripas. 

C.  Stant  et  iuniperi  et  castaneae  hirsutae ; 
Strata  iacent  passim  sua  quaeque  sub  arbore  poma  ; 
Omnia  nunc  rident ;  at  si  formosus  Alexis  55 

Montibus  his  abeat,  videas  et  flumina  sicca. 


Thynifl.  For  'laeto'  Wagn.  inclines  to 
read  'lento'  from  Med.  (corrected)  and 
PaL,  alleging  that  the  buds  appear  on 
ihe  vine  before  the  leaves :  but  leaves  are 
not  the  onlj  mark  of  luxuriance,  whioh 
ifl  here  doubtless  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  buds.  Forb.  well  comp.  G.  2. 
262, "  laetum  vitis  genus,"  which  shows 
that  the  epithet  is  virtually  a  perpetual 
one  of  the  vine.  Ribbeck  adopts  Mento.' 
The  word8  are  confused  elsewhere, '  leto,' 
as  Wagn.  observeB,  being  a  way  of  ex- 
preseing  both.  It  is  not  clear  what  Serv. 
read;  if  *lento,'  he  interpreted  it  in  the 
sense  of  putting  forth  leaves  slowly, 
whieh  oan  hardly  be  right. 

49—53.]  *  Th.  Here  we  are  at  onr  flre- 
■ide,  where  we  can  bid  defiance  to  the 
oold.' 

49.]  Thyrsia'  pictnre,  as  Keightley 
aptly  remarks,  ia  a  sort  of  Dutoh  pendant 
to  Ciorydon'8  Ghinde  Lorraine.  Its  fault 
is  its  subject:  yet  it  is  the  one  which 
would  most  naturally  be  expected  to  fol- 
low  Corydon'8,  according  to  the  division  of 
the  vear  in  5.  70.  The  '  focus '  is  one  of 
the  aetails  of  runtl  life  seemingly  ridiculed 
as  a  subject  for  poetry  by  Persius  1.  72. 

50.]  *Semper,'  Iike  ^adsidua,'  forma 
part  of  Thyr^is'  boast,  and  it  leads  him  to 
dweU  on  what  is  itself  an  unpleasing  de- 
tail,  the  8^<r«raTva  9<&fiara,     This  and  the 

Sreoeding  line  seem  io  be  from  Theocr.  11. 
[),  aa  Ketghtley  remarks,  though  the 
oontext  there  is  qnite  ditTerent. 

51.]  Theocr.  9.  12  foll.,  19  foU.  [Serv. 
mentions  a  variant  *  hinc '  for  *  hic,'  and 
explains  *hino'  as=*therefore.'  Gud. 
originally  has  *  hino.'— H.  N.J 

52.]  'Numerum'  is  nnderstood  by 
Heyne  and  the  later  editors  of  the 
counting  of  the  sheep,  the  proepect  of 
which  does  not  deter  the  wolf  from  de- 
vonring  any  of  them :  but  the  old  inter- 
pretation  seems  simpler,  tbe  wolf  not 
fearing  the  muliltnde  of  the  sheep,  where 
the  notion  is  the  same  as  that  of  JuvenaVs 
**defendit   numerus,*^   and   not   nnlike 


Horace'8  "  nos  nuraerus  sumus,'* '  a  mere 
set  of  figures,'  *a  mere  throng.'  Alex- 
ander,  when  told  of  the  number  of  the 
Persian  army,replied  that  a  single  butcher 
is  not  afrald  of  a  number  of  slieep. 

5S— 56.]  'Cor.  It  is  the  fruit  Feason, 
and  all  is  luxuriant :  but  the  abaence  of 
Alexis  would  blight  all.' 

53/]  'Stant*  is  more  than  *8unt,'  by 
which  Heyne  explains  it :  but  it  merely 
gives  the  picture.  The  non-elision  of 
Muniperi'  and  'oastaneae'  Ib  a  roetrical 
variety  borrowed  by  Yirg.  frora  the 
Greeks.  The  passage  \a  imitated  from 
Theocr.  8.  41  foU. 

54.]  Perhaps  from  Theoor.  7.  144  foll. 
•  Quaque,'  the  conjeoture  of  Heina,  Gro- 
novius,  and  Bentley  for  'quaeque,'  has 
been  adopted  by  many  editors,  inoluding 
Heyne  and  Wagn.,  and  is  actually  found 
in  one  of  Ribbeck^s  0ttr8iveB,and  na  a  oor- 
rection  in  another.  But  Laohm.  on  Luor. 
2. 371  has  shown  from  other  passages  that 
^quaeoue'  here  would  be  equally  oorrect, 
and  Wagn.  Lect.  Verg.  pp.  368  foll.,  doee 
not  seem  to  break  down  his  case.  The 
constmction  is  doubtless  to  be  explained 
by  attraction.  Another  suggestion  is  to 
make  *8ua'  the  abl.  sing.  prononnoed 
monosyllabically,  after  the  example  of 
Enn.  and  Lucr. ;  but  to  this  Wagn.  repliee 
with  force  that  it  is  strange  that  Virg. 
should  have  preferred  an  archaism  of 
this  kind  when  a  more  obvious  expreasion 
was  close  at  hand. 

55.]  *AIexi8'  is  doubtless  introduced 
with  a  referenoe  to  E.  2  (compare  tbe 
mention  of  mountains  in  2.  5X  but  aa 
Corydon  does  not  always  adhere  to  his 
own  character  (see  v.  30),  we  need  not 
suppose  that  he  is  alwavs  speaking  of 
those  whom  he  has  himse If  loved.  [*  For- 
monsus'  Pal.  originally. — H.  N.] 

56.]  The  general  drought  would  afTect 
even  the  rivers,  which  are  the  natural  re- 
source  when  there  is  no  rain.  Pal.  has 
*aberit.' 
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T.  Aret  ager ;  vitio  moriens  sitit  aeris  herba  ; 
Liber  pampineas  invidit  collibus  umbras : 
Phyllidis  adventu  nostrae  nemus  omne  virebit, 
luppiter  et  laeto  descendet  plurimus  imbri. 

G.  Populus  Alcidae  gratissima,  vitis  laccho, 
Formosae  myrtus  Veneri,  sua  laurea  Phoebo ; 
Phyllis  amat  corylos ;  illas  dum  Phyllis  amabit, 
Nec  myrtus  vincet  corylos,  nec  laurea  Phoebi. 
T.  Fraxinus  in  silvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis, 
Populus  in  fluviis,  abies  in  montibus  altis ; 
Saepius  at  si  me,  Lycida  formose,  revisas, 
Fraxinus  in  silvis  cedat  tibi,  pinus  in  hortis. 
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67—60.]  *  Th.  Every  thing  U  parched 
up:  but  PhylUs'  arrival  will  hriug  fer- 
tUity  and  refreshing  showers.* 

57.]  AU  thatcan  he  said  againstThyrsis 
here  is  that  hc  dwells  more  on  unplensing 
objects  than  Corydon :  but  this  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  subject  of  his  picture,  and 
he  makes  what  he  can  of  the  anticipated 
contrast,  vv.  59,  60.  *Vitiu,*  disease,  a 
sense  more  common  in  the  cognate  words, 
*  vitioBufl*  and  *  vitiare :  *  "Dira  luee  quon- 
dam  Lntias  vitiaverat  auras,"  Ov.  M.  15. 
626.  Forb.  thinks  that  Virg.  may  be  re- 
ferring  to  Lucr.  6.  1090  foU.,  where  dis- 
eased  states  of  the  air  are  treated  of  as 
causes  of  pestilence.  Ck)mp.  **morbo 
caeli"  G. .-!,  *78,  "corrupto  caeli  tractu" 
A.  3.  13vS. 

^S.]  *  Tho  vines  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hillB  Qro  all  withering.' 

59.]  *rhyllidU,*  3.  76,  &o.  *Nemus 
omne'  may  refer  to  the  plantations,  or 
perhiip^,  II  tj  vines  have  just  been  spoken 
of,  to  thu  '  arbustum,'  which  appears  to 
be  itfl  Bcna^-,  G.  2. 308, 401.  [Med.  origin- 
aUy  httd  '  videbat.*— H.  N.] 

m.]  Thr-  image  is  that  of  G.  2.  325,  the 
marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Aether  and 
Enrth.  Coinp.  also  "  ruit  arduus  aether  " 
O.  1.  H2*,  -CHeU  ruina"  A.  1.  129,  which 
Lfi  the  fiatup  picture,  the  whole  sky  appear- 
ini^  to  [mut  down,  tliough  without  the 
mided  perenii  i  fication.  '  lu  ppiter  *  is  used 
oftheair,  G.  L  418.,  2. 419. 

ei— 61,]  ^Cor,  Each  god  has  his  fa- 
vauHtc  (reo:  but  Phyllis  is  fond  of  the 
ha^el  eo  thrit  is  the  tree  for  me.' 

61.]  '  ropuluB,'  AcvK(£y,  'lipaK\4os  hphv 
fyvos,  ThLocjr,  2.  121.  So  G.  2.  66.,  A.  8. 
278*  The  etoiy  was  that  I>euce  was  a 
nymph  beloved  by  Pluto,  who  caused  a 
white  popkr  to  grow  up  in  the  shades 
A  fter  her  death :  and  that  Hercules,  on 


his  way  from  the  infemal/regions,  made 
himself  a  garland  from  its  leaves 
.  62.]  The  myrtie,beinga  sea-side  plant 
("  amantis  litora  myrtos,"  G.  4.  124),  was 
8uppo.^ed  to  have  siieltered  Vonus  ou  her 
first  rising  from  the  sea.  [*  Formonsae ' 
originally,  Pal.— H.  N,] 

64.]  Serv.  seems  to  have  read  *  Veneris,* 
for  *  corylos,*  and  Heyne  prefers  it,  but  it 
would  rather  weaken  the  emphasis  which 
at  present  falls  on  Maurea  PhoebL' 

65—68.1  *  2%.  Each  spot  has  ita  favour- 
ite  tree :  but  Lycidas  wiU  grace  any  spot 
more  than  any  tree.' 

65.]  If  Thyrsis  fails  at  all  here,  it  is 
that  he  does  not  pay  so  hi;;h  a  complimcnt 
as  Gorydon :  but  hia  language  is  more 
natural.    Gorydon  had  spoken  merely  of 
favouiite  trees  :  Thyrsis  compares  Lyci- 
das  himself  to  a  tree,  as  being  like  it,  tbe 
glory  of  the  plaoe  whieh  he  frequents. 
Comp.  5.  32  foll.    *Silvi8'  are  probably 
the  plantations  whiob  the  shepherd  has  to 
take  care  ot,  as  *■  horti  *  are  his  gardena  or 
orcharda.    For  this  reason  the  trees  be- 
longinf?  to  them  seem  to  be  chosen  rather 
than  the  river  and  mountain  treea  to  be 
compared  with  Lycidas  in  v.  68,  as  it  ia 
to  the  scenes  of  liis  labour  that  Thyrsia 
wishes  to  invite  his  beloved  one.    *  Pinus ' 
is  the  wlrvs,  9ifi€pos,  oalled  by  Ov.  A.  A. 
8.  692,  «pinus  culta.* 

66.]  *  tn  fluviis '  merely  means  that  the 
poplar  is  a  rivtr-tree.  "  Fluminibus  sa- 
lices  crassisque  paludibus  alni  Nas- 
cuntur,"  G.  2.  110. 

67.]  [♦Formonse*  originally,  Pal. — 
H.  N.] 

68.]  Comp.  Hom.'8  comparison  of  a 
beautiful  youth  killed  to  a  poplar  out 
dowD,  11.  4.  482.  PaL  and  Gad.  have 
*oedet'  [and  so  Serv.— H.  N.J 
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M.  Haec  inemiiii,  et  yictum  frustra  contendere  Thyrsim. 

Ex  illo  Corydon  Corydon  est  tempore  nobis.  70 

69,  70.]  « ThyrsiB  was  Tanquished,  and  *  all  onr  taUc  ia  abont  him.*    Hapii  ToiiUirt, 

CSorydon  crowned  with  laeting  glory.'  however.as  Gebauer  remark8,iB  in  favonr 

70.]  Virg.  imitates  Theocr.  8.  92.  k^k  of  taking  •  nobiB  *  as  •*  apnd  nos,"  •*  noBtio 

roint»  Adpifis  Tropk  irot/x4<n  xparos  (ytmo,  iuducio : "  and  perhapa  we  may  illustrate 

bnt  the  meaning  of  the  wordB  is  not  clear.  '  Gorydon  est  Corydon '  by  the  oppoeite 

The  choice  lies  between  *  henceforth  Cory-  '^pos  &ipos  of  Hom.  Od.  15.  73,  with  a  poe- 

don  is  Corydon  with  ub/  as  if,  lutending  sible  reference  to  the  meaning  of  Kopv9t&¥ 

to  say  *primus,*  or  some  such  word,  he  had  or  Jcopi;5<f y,  a  lark.    See  on  8.  84.    [Serv. 

ohanged  theexpression,  asif  toshowthat  says    Corydon    meane    *victor,    nobilia 

the  highest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed  supra  omnes.'  This  may  either  mean  that 

on  Corydon  waa  to  say  that  he  was  him-  *  Corydon  *  waa  aoolloquiai  term  for  a  vic- 

■elf,  and  •  henceforth  it  is  Corydon,  Cory-  tor.  or  (aa  Ladewig  thinks)  that  the  name 

don  with  us  — Corydon  ia  in    all    our  Corydon  oould  now  stand  aa  a  symbol  for 

mouths ;  but  tliough  either  would  yield  a  the  highest  excellence  in  singing,  as  that 

8u£Sciently    good    sense,    no    adequate  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  in  the  sphere 

parallol  has  been  adduced  either  for  the  of  oratory :  •  Corydon  will  be  a  Corydon.' 

identical  proposition,  *  Corydon  est  Cory-  — H.  N.] 
don,'  or  for  the  use  of  *  est  nobis  *  to  signify 


ECLOGA  Vm. 
PHARMACEUTKIA. 

DAMON.      ALPHESIBOEUS. 

Wk  have  here  again  the  songs  of  two  shepherds,  Damon,  in  the  character  of  a  deapai^ 
ing  lover  lamenting  over  his  faithless  Nysa,  who  has  taken  a  leaa  worthy  mate,  and 
finally  resolving  on  self-destruction,  and  Alphesiboeus,  in  the  character  of  a  woman 
nlso  forsaken  by  her  lover,  though  only  for  a  time,  and  trying  to  reoover  him  by  en- 
chantments,  which  at  last  prove  successful. 

[Serv.  says  that  this  poem  is  addressed  to  Augustus,  though  he  mentions  commen- 
tators  who  took  it  as  referring  to  PoUio.  The  reference  to  Augustus  can  only  be 
defended  by  an  unnatural  if  not  impossible  interpretation  of  v.  10.  It  ii  mnch  more 
probable  that  the  piece  is  addressed  to]  Pollio,  in  a  preface  running  parallel  with 
that  to  E.  6  (see  Introduction  there,  and  note  on  v.  7  here).  Its  date  may  be  fixed 
from  w.  6  foU.,  which  apparently  poiut  to  the  time  when  Pollio  had  gained  hia 
victory  over  the  Parthini  in  IUyricum  (*  victricis  laurus,'^  v.  13,  refuting  the  hypo- 
thesis  that  it  was  addressed  to  him  wben  setting  out  on  the  expedition),  and  was  on 
his  way  home  to  receive  the  triumph  whioh  he  celebrated  Oct.  25,  a.u.  715.  Whether 
**ius8iB  carmina  coepta  tuis,"  t.  11,  aotuaily  means  that  PoUioBuggeated  one  or  both 
of  the  subjeots  of  the  Eclogue,  or  merely  that  he  asked  to  have  another  pastoraf 
written,  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  Vosb  chooses  to  fancy  that  it  was  for  the 
second  song,  as  an  imitation  of  the  Pharmaceutria  of  Theooritus,  that  Pollio  had 
*asked,  and  that  Yirgii  intends  to  give  it  the  preference,  both  by  the  appeal  to  the 
Musee,  vv.  62,  63,  and  by  the  title  of  the  whole  poem.  But  Virgil*8  own  words  need 
oonvey  no  sudi  notion  (see  note  there),  and  there  seemB  no  reason  to  Buppoee  that 
the  title  Phormaoeutria  was  affixed  by  the  poet,  espeoially  as  the  Med.  M8.  haB  a 
difierent  title,  "  Damonis  et  Alphesiboei  (yortatia" 
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Tbe  Eclogue  itself  is  so  far  parallel  to  £.  5  tbat  it  contains  a  speciea  of  amoebean, 
oonsiitting  not,  like  Eclogues  3  and  7,  of  a  number  of  short  efforts,  but  of  two  con- 
tinuous  atrains  of  equal  lengths— the  differenoe  between  a  dialogue  and  a  set  oration 
foliowed  by  a  set  reply— suugested  perhaps  by  Theocr.  Id.  9,  wheie  there  are  two 
songs  of  seven  lines  each.  But  the  dotail  here  is  much  more  oomplicated,  each  of 
the  poems  being  composed  of  ten  stanziis  (so  to  call  them),  oonsisting  respectively  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  lines,  and  separated  from  eoch  other  by  a  burden.  The 
arrangeinent  of  the  stanzas  however  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  two  poems,  as  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  Damon's  song  consist  respectively  of  four,  five,  and  three  lines  with 
their  burdens,  while  in  Alphesiboeus'  the  order  of  the  ooncluding  stanzas  runs,  five 
lines,  three  lines,  and  four  lines. 

The  circumstanocs  und«r  whioh  this  amoebean  exercise  takes  place  are  not  stated 
(note  on  v.  14).  The  two  songs  have  no  formal  oonnexion,  though  baffled  love  is  the 
theme  of  both.  The  flrst  is  imitated  from  various  passages  in  the  first,  third,  and 
eleventh  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  seoond  entirely  from  Idyl  2,  which  Virgil  abridgea 
and  fits  with  a  more  prosperous  conclusion. 

The  lynxes  (v.  8)  and  the  mention  of  Oeta  (v.  30)  show  that  the  scenery  is  uot 
national. 

Pastobum  Musam  Damonis  et  Alphesiboei, 
Immemor  herbarum  quos  est  mirata  iuvenca 
Certantis,  quorum  stupefactae  carmine  lynces, 
Et  mutata  suos  requierunt  flumina  cursus, 
Damonis  Musam  dicemus  et  Alphesiboei.  5 

Tu  mihi  seu  magni  superas  iam  saxa  Timayi, 

l~5.VMy  subject  is  the  songs  of  Da-  Medea's,'  Val.  Fl.  6.  443,  "Mutat  agros 

mon  and  Alphesiboeus,  which  entranced  fluviumque  vias."      The  traditional  ex- 

ali  that  heaid  them,  inanimate  as  weil  as  planation  of  'requierunt,*  as  active,ishuw- 

animate.'  ever  strongly  supported  by  Prop.  3.  15. 

1.]  Forb.  seems  right  in  supposing  that  25,  **  luppiter  Alcmenae  geminos  requie- 

*  pastorum  Mnsam '  is  meant  to  be  equiva-  verat  Arctos,"  and  a  line  of  Galvu&lo 

lent  to  *■  silvestrem  Musam,'  as  *  coniugis  quoted  by  Serv.,  '*  Sol  quoque  perpetuos 

amore,'  v.  18,  appears  to  be  to  *  ooniugali  meminit  requiesoere  cursus    (not  to  men- 

amore,'  though  of  course  the  genitive  in  tion  Ciris,  v.  232).    The  later  editors  of 

eaoh  case  is  still  in  apposition  to  the  name  Propertius  understaod  the  construction  to 

of  the  person  or  persons  foUowing.    '  Al-  be  that  of  an  intratisitive  verb  with  a  sort 

phesiboei/  5.  73.  of  oognate  acc. ;  but  such  a  Grecism  is  not 

2.]  For  the  effect  of  song  upon  nature  in  the  style  of  Virg.    Some  MSS.,  indud- 

comp.  6.  27  foU.,  71.    Tbe  cattle  forget  to  ing  Gud.,  Lave  *  liquerunt.' 

graze  for  joy  and  wonder,  as  in  5.  26  for  6 — 13.]  *  This  puem  is  for  PoUlo,  to 

grief.  greet  his  triumphal  retum.   Would  that  I 

3.]  The  lynx,  like  the  lion,  5.  27,  seems  could  hope  ever  to  celebrate  him  worthily  I 

to  be  neither  Italian  nor  Sicilian,  so  that  As  it  is,  I  can  only  ofier  him  a  few  verses 

its  Introduction  is  an  additional  element  of  written  at  his  bidding.' 

nnreality.    Virg.  was  doubtless  thinking  6.]  *  Tu  mihi  *  is  rightly  taken  by  Wagn . 

of  the  effect  of  the  legendary  song  of  Or-  and  Forb.  with  '  superas,'  so  as  to  prevent 

pheup,  and  named  any  savage  beast  as  a  the  need  of  supposing  a  parenthesis  from 

proofof  thepowerof  music.    [*Stupefacta  'seu  magni'  to  ^desinet'  (y,  11)  with 

est,*  Pal.  originaUy. — H.  K.]  Heyne,  or  an  aposiopesis  with  the  earlier 

4.]  *  Oursus  *  might  very  well  be  con-  editors.    Pollio  is  returning  from  his  ex- 

structed  with  '  mutata,'  as  the  course  of  a  pedition  again&t  the  Parthini  to  triumph 

river  by  being  rbecked  would  in  effect  be  at  Bome.    Virg.,  at  the  moment  of  wrlt- 

ohanged,  though  tbe  words,  as  Wagn.  re-  ing,  wonders  whethir  tlie  fortunate  bhip 

marks,  would  rather  point  lo  a  magician'8  has  yet  reached  Italy  or  not,  the  etliical 

speJl,  making  the  river  ruU   back,  like  dative  exprt  ssing  that  the  potfii  feeliiig 
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Sive  oram  Illyrici  legis  aequoris,  en  erit  umquam 

IUe  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  facta  ? 

En  erit,  ut  liceat  totum  miiii  ferre  per  orbem 

Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cotumo  ?  lo 

A  te  principium,  tibi  desinet.     Accipe  iussis 

Oarmina  coepta  tuis,  atque  hanc  sine  tempora  circum 

Inter  victricis  hederam  tibi  serpere  laurus. 

Frigida  vix  caelo  noctis  decesserat  umbra, 
Cum  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gratissimus  herba,  16 

Incumbens  tereti  Damon  sic  coepit  olivae. 


goee  aloDg  with  his  patron.  *  Superas/ 
aa  ^  legis '  ahows,  is  to  be  understood  of 
pasriQg  bj  sea,  aa  in  the  parallel  passage 
A.  1.  244  (where  see  the  note),  **  fontem 
«uperare  Timavi."  '  Magui '  expi^esaes  the 
breadth  of  the  stream,  and  '  aaxa '  the 
character  of  the  region  aboixt,  as  described 
in  the  note  referred  to. 

7.*]  *En  erit  umquam/  1.  68.  Gomp. 
6.  6  foU.,  where  tho  general  efftct  is  the 
same,  an  apology  for  not  celebrating  hia 
patron,  though  virg.  doea  not  hide  hia  un- 
wiUingness  Uiere,  aa  he  seema  to  be  doiug 
here,  under  a  maak  of  eager  regret. 

8.]  '  Tua  dicere  facta,'  4.  54. 

10.]  PoUio'8tragedieshayebeen  glanced 
at,  S.  84,  and  are  more  particularly  men- 
tioned  by  Hor.  2  Od.  1.  9.,  1  B.  10.  42. 
*I>igna,'  like**dicereCinnadigna,"  9.  35. 
Heyne  remarks  Ihat  it  is  a  qucstionable 
tx)mpliment  from  Tirg.  to  talk  of  making 
PoUio'8  Terses  known  by  means  of  his  owu, 
though  we  may  suppose  the  tragedies  had 
not  yet  been  gi?en  to  the  public.  [Serr. 
would  interpret  '  tua  carmina '  as  *•  tuae 
laudes,'  *  your  praises  worthy  to  be  cele- 
brated  by  the  Mnse  of  Sophooles ; '  and  ao 
6chaper,  who  thiuks  that  this  Eclogue 
was  revised  from  27-25  B.G.,  and  refcrs 
not  to  Volho  but  to  Augustus,  would  take 
the  psssage.  fiut  cau  *  tua  carmina '  mean 
anything  bot  *  your  poems '  ? — H.  N.] 

11.]  Imitated  from  Theocr.  17.  1,  who 
in  his  tum  has  imitated  U.  9.  97.  With 
tbe  language  comp.  3.  60.  The  nom.  to 
'desinet'  must  be  *  principium,'  though 
Yirg.  writes  as  if  he  had  said,  *  a  te  coepit 
Musa,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  Pal.  and 
perhaps  Gnd.  (originally)  haTe '  desinam,' 
which  Bibbeck  adbpts.  The  reading  is 
plansible,  as  the  non-elision  of  thcByllable, 
with  which  comp.  Hor.  2  S.  2.  28,  may 
have  led  to  the  alteration.  The  promise, 
wbich  is  the  same  as  Horace'8  to  Maecenas, 
1  Ep.  1.  1,  is  rather  premature,  as  it  is 


only  in  the  Eclogues  that  any  alluaion  to 
PoUio  occurs.  The  editors,.  however,  re- 
mark  that  Nestor  makes  the  Bame  pro- 
mise  with  regard  to  Agamemnon  in  his 
speech,  IL  9.  97,  and  does  not  keep  it 
much  better. 

12.]  *  Coepta '  need  not  imply  that  he 
had  taken  up  the  poem  and  laid  it  down 
agaiu,  as  Bpohn  thiuks,  thongh  that  of 
course  may  be  its  meaning.  *  Hanc  sine,' 
aocept  thispraise  of  yourtragedies  (*  hede- 
ram'  as  in  7.  25  note;  along  with  the  mili- 
tary  honours  which  are  to  be  paid  to  you 
at  your  triumph. 

13.]  'Berpere '  ezpressea  the  character 
of  the  ivy,  like  Persius'  •*  quorum  imagi- 
nes  lambunt  Hederae  sequaoes,"  Prol.  v.  5. 
[*  Laurus,'  Quint.  10. 1. 92,  Charis.  p.  135, 
Keil.  •iauros,'  Med.  Pal.  Gud.— H.  N.] 

14 — 16.]  *It  was  just  daybreak  whcn 
Damon  began.' 

14.]  Damon  and  Alphesiboeus  h>id 
driven  their  flooks  aficldbefore  daybreak, 
as  Virg.  himeelf  prescribes,  O.  3. 322  foll, 
for  the  summer  montlis.  Nothing  is  bsid 
of  any  challenge  to  sing;  the  oontest  may 
have  been  agreed  on  before ;  or  Virg.  may 
have  choaen  to  nass  over  the  preliminuries 
altogether,  as  he  has  done  partially  iii 
£.  7 ;  or  Damon's  song  may  have  been 
answered  by  Alphesiboeus  without  any 
previous  concert.  Damon  need  not  be 
supposed  to  be  Binging  of  his  own  despair, 
but  merely  to  be  performing  in  character, 
as  AlphesiboeuB  evidently  is;  he  takes 
advantage,  however,  of  the  early  moming, 
as  If  he  nad  been  bewailing  his  lost  love 
aU  night. 

15.]  Bepeated  G.  8. 326,  with  the  chango 
of  •cum'into*et.' 

16.]  '  Tereti  olivae,'  not  the  trunk  of  an 
olive,  which  would  suit  neither  '  incnm- 
bens*  nor  the  epithet  'teies;'  but  bis 
staff  of  smouthed  olive,  which  be  carried 
like  Lycidas  in  Theocr.  7.  18,  f^ouckv  J* 
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D,  Nascere,  praeque  diem  veniens  age,  Lucifer,  almum, 
Coniugis  indigno  Nysae  deceptus  amore 
Dum  queror,  et  divos,  quamquam  nil  testibus  illis 
Prpfeci,  extrema  moriens  tamen  adloquor  hora.  20 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
Maenalus  argutumque  nemus  pinosque  loquentis 
Semper  habet ;  semper  pastorum  ille  audit  amores, 
Panaque,  qui  primus  calanK>s  non  passus  inertis. 
Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus.  25 

Mopso  Nysa  datur :  quid  non  speremus  amantes  ? 
lungentur  iam  grypes  equis,  aevoque  sequenti 


tx^^  hrfpitXala  Af^irtp^  Kop^vay,  or  ApoUo, 
Ov.  M.  2.  680, "  pastoria  pellis  Teri t,  onu»- 
que  fuit  dextrae  Bilvestris  oUva"  (where^ 
nowever,  Heins.  and  Merkel  give  *  bacu- 
lum  silvestre  sinistrae  *). 

17 — 21.]  *Da,  Come,  gentle  day,  I  am 
mourning  the  broken  faith  of  my  iove, 
and  appeallng  to  the  gods  as  a  dying 
mnn.' 

17.]  He  seea  the  day-star  rising,  aod 
bids  it  perform  its  omce.  '^Surgebat 
Lucifer  ....  Ducebatque  diem,"  A.  2. 
802. 

18.]  *  Indigno  amore,*  as  in  10.  10,  un- 
wortliy,  because  unreturned.  Nysa  is 
cailcd  *  coniunx,'  because  it  was  as  his 
wife  that  Damon  loved  her.  In  translating 
freely  we  might  talk  of  *  a  husband^s  love.* 
80  **ereptae  magno  inflammatus  amore 
Coniugis,"  A.  3.  330,  of  Orestes'  baffled 
love  for  Hemiione.  Comp.  also  A.  2. 344, 
and  see  abovo  on  v.  1. 

19.]  *  Testibus  illis : '  their  testimony 
has  stood  me  in  no  stead  hithertOi  as  Nysa 
has  broken  the  vows  made  before  them. 

20.]  [*  Adloquar '  Med.  and  Pal.  origin- 
ally,  and  so  Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

21.]  *  Maenalios,'  Arcadian,  note  on  7. 
3,  au  equivalent  to  Theoer.^s  fiuHcoKiKas 
aoihas,  *Tibia,'  the  flute,  was  used  by 
shepherds  as  well  as  the  reed  or  the  Pan- 
pipe,  as  appears  from  Thcocr.  20.  29 
(comp.  Lucr.  5.  1385);  but  here  it  need 
merefy  be  a  variety  for  'fistula,'  v.  33. 
*  Mecum,'  because  the  music  accompanies 
the  song.  Forb.  oomp.  Hur.  1  Od.  32.  1, 
"  Lusimus  tecum  .  .  .  Barbite."  Theocr. 
introduces  a  refrain  into  his  first  and 
second  Idyls,  but  generally  with  more 
obvious  regularity  of  recurrence,  and  occa- 
sionally  where  thcre  is  no  pause  in  the 
Kense,  so  that  they  seem  to  represent  some- 
thing  in  tiie  music.  The  present  line  is 
from  Id.  1.  66,  &c.,  ipx^rf  fitMcoXiKat, 
Moiaat  ^\at,  &PX*'''*  ^otSaf,  where  it  does 


not  end  but  begin  the  stanzas. 

22 — 25.]  *  Arcadia  is  the  coun4ry  for 
pastoral  song :  Pan  and  the  shepherds  fiiag 
there.' 

22.]  He  dwells  on  the  thought  sug- 
gested  by  the  refrain.  '  Argutum  *  and 
*  loquentis '  are  worded  as  if  to  express 
the  natnral  music  of  the  whispering  trees 
(see  7. 1),  though  the  reference  is  really  to 
the  echo  of  the  songs.  Compare  a  similar 
doublo  meaning  in  5.  62  (note).  *^  Pini- 
fer  Maenalus,"  10.  15.  P  Pinus '  origin- 
ally,  Pal.  and  Gud.— H.  N.] 

23.]  *  Amores,'  of  love-songs,  lOi  53. 

24.]  Comp.  2.  32.  Pan  here  appears  as 
a  promoter  of  civiUzation,  by  applying 
natural  things  tci  the  use  of  mun — the 
langunge,  as  Heyne  remarks,  resembling 
G.  1. 124,  "  Nec  torpere  gravi  passus  sua 
regna  veterno."  The  reeds  were  not  left 
to  murmur  chonce  music  (comp.  Luer.  5. 
1382  foU.),  but  were  taken  and  diBciplined 
for  reguhir  use. 

26—31.]  *  Nysa  marries  Mopsus,  an  111- 
omened  and  unnatural  union :  yea,  he  hos 
the  honours  of  a  bridegroom.' 

26.]  *  Dare,'  of  giving  in  marriage,  A. 
1.  345.  *  Quid— amantes?'  *  what  muy  wo 
not  expect  as  lovers  ? '  i.  e.  what  may  we 
not  expect  to  happen  in  love  ? 

27.]  'luugentur,?   of  marrioge  (A.  1. 
73),  as  in  similar  proverbial  expresaions, 
Aristoph.    Peace  1076,  xpiV  kcv  \6kos  oTk 
(ffityaioTf  Hor.  A.  P.  13,  **  Serpentes  avibus 
geminentur,  tigribus  agni."  This  suifes  the 
contoxt  better  than  the  interpretatioD  of 
later  editors,  of  yoking  horses  and  g^lfi&nB 
in  a  car,  as  in  3.  91.    So  the  next  verse  is 
intended  to  express  intimate  daily  associ- 
ation.    For  tho  griffins,  lious  witheagles* 
heads  and  wings,  see  Hdt.  3. 116. '  *  lam  ' 
seems  to  be  disiinguished  from  '  aevo  se- 
quenti,'  the  latter  marking  a  lat«r  step  ia 
the  monstrous  revolutiou. 
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Cum  canibus  timidi  venient  ad  pocula  dammae. 
Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
Mopse,  novas  incide  faces :  tibi  ducitur  uxor  ;  80 

Sparge,  marite,  nuces :  tibi  deserit  Hesperus  Oetam. 
Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
0  digno  coniuncta  viro,  dum  despicis  omnis, 
Dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula  dumque  capellae 
Hirsutumque  supercilium  promissaque  barba,  85 


28.]  *Timididammae,'G.3.539.  Virg.'B 
1186  of  the  masc.  ib  noted  by  Serv.  and 
other  g^rammarians,  and  perhaps  by  Quint. 
9.  8.  6,  thougli  as  he  merely  qnotea  the 
two  wordfl  without  the  oontext,  be  may  be 
referring  to  G.  3, 1.  c.  Pal.  (originally) 
and  Med.  have  '  timidae.'  The  epithet 
marks  their  ordiiiary  nature,  in  spite  of 
which  they  are  to  herd  with  their  enemies. 
*  Pocula '  ia  frequently  used  to  bignify  not 
only  a  oup  but  its  contents,  G.  1.  8,  so  that 
it  may  easily  be  used  here,  where  the  ho- 
tion  of  a  cup  is  merely  metaphorical.  The 
editors  oomp.  G.  3,  529,  **Pocula  sunt 
fontesliquidi/'  where  themetaphoralmost 
posses  into  a  simile — "  fontes  liq^uidi  suat 
pro  pooulis." 

29.1  With  Ribbeok  I  have  ventured  to 
introduoc  this  intercalary  line  from  Gud. 
As  Uermann  remarked  on  Bion,  p.  46, 
either  it  shouid  be  inserted,  or  v.  76  omit- 
ted.  The  latter  would  be  the  preferable 
Altemative  bo  far  as  concenis  the  structure 
of  the  two  songs,  each  of  which  would 
then  faU  into  three  equal  divisions ;  but 
there  seems  no  authoi  ity  whatever  for  the 
omission,  and  the  argument  from  sym- 
metry  would  be  more  forcible  if  the  two 
■oDgs  exactly  corresponded  in  all  other 
resnects,  whioh,  as  we  have  eeen  in  the  In- 
troduction  to  this  Bkilogue,  is  not  the  rase. 
The  fact  too  that  this  stanza  iscapable  of 
being  broken  into  two  looks  rather  the 
result  of  design  than  of  accident,  as  in 
general  the  btanzas  of  the  two  poems  are 
not  made  to  reeemble  eaeh  other  ia  gram- 
matical  struciure. 

30.]  The  bride^room  is  bidden  to  pre- 
pare  tor  the  wedding  by  getting  the  torches 
ready  himself.  *  Incide  faces  *  is  a  natural 
nistic  image,  as  such  things  were  part  of  a 
countryman's  work,  G.  1.  292,  where  see 
noto,  and  *-  novas '  is  equally  natural,  as 
the  oooasioQ  would  doubtless  seem  to  re- 
quire  new  torches.  *Tibi  ducitur,'  is 
oelng  brought  home  to  you. 

81.]  *  Nuces :  *  nuts  were  flung  by  the 
bridegroom  among  the  boys  oarrying  the 


torohes,  as  the  bride  approached,  Catull. 
61.  128  foU,  The  ceremouies  are  now 
supposed  to  have  bcgun,  the  signal  being 
the  rising  of  the  eveuing  star :  see  CutuU. 
62  throughout.  «Deserit  Oetam/  6.  86, 
note.  CatuU.  62.  7  says,  "Nimirum 
Oetiieos  ostendit  Noctifer  igni^s."  Serv. 
hints  at  a  legend  connecting  Oeta  with 
the  worship  of  Hesperus,  who  loved  a 
youth  named  Hymcnaeus,  possibiy  as  the 
story  of  Diiina  and  Endymion  is  con- 
nected  with  Latmos.  If  Virg.  referred 
to  this  orany  thing  like  it,  we  need  not 
suppose  hiqi  to  be  hcre  following  a  Greek 
origina),  though  he  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  inoongruity  of 
making  a  Greek  shepherd  allude  to  the 
details  of  a  Roman  marriage.  Keightley 
remarks  on  the  ignorance  shown  in  sup- 
po^ing  that  there  can  be  a  morning  and 
evening  star  at  the  snme  time  of  the  year 
(comp.  V.  17),  observing  that  the  same 
error  is  committed  by  CatuU.  62.  34, 
Hor.  2  Od.  9.  10,  and  other  Latin  poets, 
so  as  to  show  that  in  general  they  were 
but  carelesB  observers  of  nature. 

33—87.]  •  A  suitable  match  for  one  who 
Bcorus  my  rusticity,  and  perjures  herself 
fearlessly.' 

33.]  This  marriage  has  oome  npon  Nysa 
as  a  punishment  for  her  scom  and  perfidy. 
Damon  evidentiy  means  that  Mopsus  is 
confessedly  inferior  to  himself—a  satyr  to 
Hyperion. 

34.]  The  maiden  scoming  the  rnstioity 
and  unaightlinees  of  her  lover  is  from 
various  passages  in  Theocr.  Idyls  3, 11, 
20. 

35.]  ^Hirsutumque  supercilium.'  Kaffia 
hippM,  Theocr.  11.  31.  'Promissa'  waa 
restored  by  Heins.  from  Med.,  Gud.  &o., 
for  the  old  reading  'prolixa/  which  is 
found  in  two  of  RibbecVs  cursives.  PaL 
has  *  dcmissa.'  "  Immissaque  barba,"  A. 
3.  593.  Virg.  may  have  intended  it  as  an  ' 
imitation  of  irpoy4ytios,  Thcoor.  3. 9  (oomp. 
Id.  20.  8),  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
*  having  a  prominent  chin.' 
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Nec  curare  deum  credis  mortalia  quemquam, 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Saepibus  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala — 

Dux  ego  vester  eram — vidi  cum  matre  legentem. 

Alter  ab  undecimo  tum  me  iam  acceperat  annus ;  40 

lam  fragilis  poteram  ab  terra  contingere  ramos. 

Ut  vidi,  ut  perii  I  ut  me  malus  abstulit  error ! 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Nunc  scio,  quid  sit  Amor ;  duris  in  cotibus  illum 

Aut  Tmaros,  aut  Bhodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes,     45 


36.]  oitK  (<l>a  rii  Otoht  $por&y  ii^iovffBai 
fi4\fiify  Aesch.  Ag.  369.  *Mortalia'  for 
*  res  mortalium/  A.  1. 461.  Lucr.  6. 29  has 
"  rebuB  mortalibug  "  in  the  aame  senae. 

38 — 4  3.]  *  My  first  aight  of  you  was  when 

1  was  a  chUd  and  you  came  to  gather  our 
apples.    That  moment  waa  my  fate.' 

38.]  From  Theocr.  11.  25  foll.,  where 
the  Cyclops  tells  Galatea  he  has  loved  her 
ever  sinoe  she  came  to  gather  hyacinths. 
^Saepibus  in  nostris,'  within  our  enclo- 
8ure  (1.  64),  in  our  orchard  ^BoBcida,' 
with  the  morning  dew  on  them. 

39.]  The  boy,  knowing  every  nook  of 
the  orohard,  oomes  toshow  the  way  to  his 
mother^s  guest.  The  reference  of  *  matre ' 
is  fixdd  by  the  passage  in  Theocr.  ifiq,  <rhv 
/un-pL 

40.]  Authorities  were  at  one  time  di- 
vided  on  the  question  whether  *  alter  ab 
undecimo '  meant  the  twelflh  or  the  thir- 
teenth,  the  former  view  being  supported 
by  Vives,  Gamerarius,  Nannius,  Sigonius, 
the  elder  Scaiiger,  and  Castalio ;  the  latter 
by  Servius,  Kugraphius,  Manutius,  and 
the  younger  Scaliger  See  Taubmann'8 
note.  Modem  editors  have  found  liitle 
difficulty  in  deciding  it  to  be  the  tweltth, 
oonsidering '  alter '  to  be  oonvertible  with 
'secunduB,'  but  following  the  inclusive 
mode  of  counting.  Comp.  "alter  ab  illo,'' 
5.  49 :  *<  heros  ab  AchUle  secundus,"  Hor 

2  S.  3.  193.  The  Romans  counted  both 
inclusively  and  exclusively.  '  Acceperat,' 
the  reading  of  aU  Ribbeck's  MS8.,  is  re- 
stored  by  Wagn.  for  *  ceperat.*  *  Accipere  * 
is  the  correlative  of  *  inire  *  or  *  ingredl,' 
the  year  receiving  those  who  enter  on  it. 

41.]  ^Fragiiis'  implies  that  he  was 
just  able  to  reach  them  and  snap  them  off. 
*Ab  terra'  is  restored  by  Wagn.  from 
Med.,  and  originaUy  Pal.,  for  *  a  terra.' 
His  general  doctrine  is  that  *ab'  is  used 
by  Virg.  before  oonsonants  only  wheii  it 
has  the  force  of  iir<J,  and  then  only  before 


certain  words,  of  which  *  terra '  is  allowed 
to  be  one  on  the  strength  of  this  Une  and 
G.  1.  457. 

42.]  Theoor.  2.  82,  x&s  19oy,  &s  indmiv, 
&s  fifv  7rfp\  Bvfihs  id<p&fi  (comp.  3.42.  Hom. 
II.  14.  294),  where  the  second  us  should 
probabiy  be  &s — *  when  I  saw,  I  at  once 
became  mad,'  or,  *  as  surely  as  I  saw.  I 
became  mad  * — so  that  Virg.*s  •  ut  *  would 
be  a  mistranslation.  The  meaning  here 
apparently  is  *  when  I  saw,  how  was  I  uu- 
done !  *  *  Error,'  madness.  Comp-  Hor. 
2  £p    1.  118,  where  it  is  ooupled  with 

*  insania,'  A.  P.  454.  The  line  is  found 
in  the  Ciris,  v.  430. 

43 — 47.]  *  Now  I  know  what  love  is — 
nothing  human,  but  the  savage  growth  of 
the  wUds.* 

43.]  From  Theocr.  3.  15.  Comp.  A.  4. 
365  note.  *Scio'  and  *nescio'  are  the 
only  instances  in  which  Virg.  shortens  the 
final  *o'  in  a  verb  (oomp.  A.  9.  296), 
which  is  to  be  aocounted  for  by  their  cou- 
stant  colloquial  use.  and  possibly  also  by 

*  scio '  having  come  to  be  pronounced  aa 
a  monosyilable.  *  Cotibus,'  the  older  form 
of  *  cautibus,'  like  'plostrum'  of  *plaufl- 
trum,'  &c. 

44.]  *  Aut  Tmaros,'  in  one  form  or  an- 
other,  is  read  by  the  extant  uncial  MSS., 
inoludiug  Verona  fragm.  *  Ismarus,'  the 
reading  of  manv  early  editions,  is  fouud 
in  those  of  Ribbeck^s  cursives  (in  one  of 
them  in  an  erasure),  and  we  have  alrendy 
soen  it  ooupled  with  *Rhodope'  6.  30. 
There  is  a  similar  variety  A.  5.  620.  The 
line  is  formed  on  the  Greek  model,  but  it 
need  not  be  a  translation.  Fiom  II.  IG. 
34  it  would  appear  that  the  iutention  was 
to  represent  a  savage  man  as  aotually 
sprung  from  a  rock :  but  *  extremi  Garu- 
mantes'  here  seems  to  show  that  Virg. 
was  thinking  less  of  the  rooks  thun  of 
their  inhabitants. 

45.]  *Noetri,*  human,  like  the  traus- 
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Nec  generis  nostri  puerum  nec  sanguinis  edunt. 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  Tersus. 

8aevu8  Amor  docuit  natorum  sanguine  matrem 

Commaculare  manus ;  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater  ; 

Orudelis  mater  magis,  an  puer  improbus  ille  ?  50 

Improbus  ille  puer ;  crudelis  tu  quoque^  mater. 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecumy  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Nunc  et  ovis  ultro  fugiat  lupus,  aurea  durae 

Mala  ferant  quercus,  narcisso  floreat  alnus, 

Pinguia  corticibus  sudent  electra  myricae,  55 


ferred  sense  of  *  bnmaTiuB,'  savages  not 
being  incladed  in  humanity.  *£dunt' 
seemB  rightly  ezplaiued  by  AVag^.  as  equi- 
valent  to  ^parentea  sunt,'  as  if  giving 
birth  were  a  continuing  act,  like  *  creat/ 
G.  1.  279,  A.  10.  705;  *generat/  A,  a 
141 :  *  edncat,'  A.  10.  51S. 

4S— 52  ]  '  Tbe  cruelty  of  love  is  nn  old 
story :  he  made  Medea  kiU  her  children, 
ibongh  her  heart  was  bard  too.' 

49.]  'Mater'  is  obvioualy  to  be  ex- 
plained  from  '  matrem '  of  Medea,  not,  ns 
Burmann  tbought,  of  Yenus,  though  the 
doee  oonnezion  of  *roater'  and  *puer,' 
wben  the  tcrms  are  not  intcnded  to  be 
oorrelative,  is  certainly  awkward.  Tiie 
shenberd  is  naturaUv  led  to  blame  Medea 
— abe  muBt  have  had  a  hard  heart  to  have 
let  love  impel  her  to  a  crime  like  this; 
then  reeurring  to  his  old  complaint  against 
love,  be  proceeds  to  balance  the  crimi- 
mility  in  eacb  case,  but  cannot  adjust  the 
nroportions.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
iarly  inappropriate  in  tbis,  though  Catron 
tbinks  it  mere  playing  on  words,  and 
Heyne  would  omit  v v.  50, 51 .  Herm.  (see 
on  T.  29)  wonld  rcduce  tbis  and  the 
foUowing  Unes  to  two,  reading  *  commacu- 
lare  manus:  puer  a  puer  improbus  ille: 
Improbus'  Ac,  and  Ribbeck  arrivesat  the 
same  result  by  omitting  v.  51,  and  reading 
*  commaoulare  manus.  crudelis  I  tu  quoque, 
raater,  Cmdelis  mater,  magis  at  puer  im 
probus  ille.'  Each  critic  supposes  a  line 
to  be  lost  after  v.  59.  But  even  tbis  would 
not  restore  tbe  symmetry  of  the  two  songs, 
118  the  present  stanza,  the  eighth  of  Da- 
mon's,  wonld  tbus  answer  not  to  the 
eighth  but  to  tbe  nintb  of  Alpbesiboeu8',so 
tbat  Herm.  is  furtber  ubliged  to  transpose 
vv.  96—101,  inserting  them  after  v.  105. 

50.]  <  Ib  tbe  cruelty  of  the  mothcr,  or 
the  wickednees  of  tbe  boy  Kreater  ? '  Voss 
euppoees  the  question  to  be  whether  the 
luotlicr  or  the  wicked  boy  be  the  more 


cruel,  the  answer  bcing,  *  tbc  wioked  boy ; 
though  the  motber  is  oruel  still:'  but 
this  U  far  leas  natural,  aod  overlooks  the 
obvions  distinction  between  the  oruelty  of 
Medea  and  the  wanton  malice  of  the  god 
who  drove  her  to  crime,  whicb  may  be 
compared  in  point  of  criminality,  but  can- 
not  be  identified.  So  **Improbe  amor, 
quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ?  "  A.  4. 
413.  ^^Vanum  mendacemque  improba 
(Fortuna)  ^nget,"  A.  2.  80. 

53 — 57.1  *  Let  the  order  of  natur6  be 
rever&ed  benoeforth,  burren  things  be- 
ooming  fruitful,  and  base  things  honour- 
able.' 

53.]  He  had  before  propbesied  unequal 
and  unnatural  unions,  vv.  27, 28 :  he  now 
prays  that  as  he  is  to  die  despairing  and 
a  meaner  man  to  triumph,  a  similHr 
ohange  may  take  effect  on  all  nature.  It 
is  noticeable  tbat  the  changes  he  dcsires 
are  those  which  ore  mentioned  elsewhere 
as  the  results  of  the  golden  age  (3.  89.,  4. 
30,  &o.,  5.  60),  the  same  evcnts  bcing 
capable,  of  being  regarded  either  as  a 
bestowal  of  favour  on  the  less  favoured 
parts  of  nature,  or  as  a  transference  of  thc 
just  rights  of  the  strong  and  beautiful  to 
the  weak  and  contemptiblc.  Thus  tlie 
prayer  of  v.  56  may  be  paralleled  with 
Horace'8  address  to  the  Muse  (4  Od.  3. 19), 
**  O  mutis  quoque  piscibus  Donatura 
oycni,  si  libeat,  sonum,"  and  the  change 
of  Tityrus  into  Orpbeus  witb  tbe  shep- 
herd-poefs  boast  (4.55  foll.),that  he  will 
equal  Orpheus  and  Linus  if  allowed  to 
sing  in  tbe  golden  agc.  In  Theocr.  1. 1 32 
foll.,  from  which  the  passage  is  copied, 
the  instanoes  seem  merely  to  be  chosen 
as  involving  a  reversal  of  the  order  of 
nature,  not  as  symbolizing  the  disbonour 
done  to  Daphnis.  *  Ultro,'  not  only  for- 
bear  to  molest  them,  but  actually  fly  from 
them  in  his  tum.    *  Aurea  mala,'  3.  71. 

55.]  The  tamarisk,  aa  in  4.  2.,  6.  10» 
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Certent  et  cycnis  ululae,  sit  Tityrus  Orpheus, 
Orpheus  in  silvis,  inter  delphinas  Arion, 
(Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  yersus) 
Omnia  vel  medium  fiat  mare.    Vivite,  silvae : 
Fraeceps  aerii  specula  de  montis  in  undas 
Deferar ;  extremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto. 
Desine  Maenalios,  iam  desine,  tibia,  versus. 

Haec  Damon  ;  vos,  quae  responderit  Alphesiboeus, 
Dicite,  Pierides ;  non  onmia  possumus  omnes. 


60 


Beemsto  be  chosen  as  one  of  tlio  meaner 
plants,  which  is  Buppofied  to  be  raised  to 
the  privileges  of  the  alder  or  poplar,  the 
river-trees  (6.  63)  which  were  belie?ed  to 
distil  amber  (Ov.  M.  2.  364). 
56.]  *  Certent — nlulae,'  a  proverbtal  ex- 

?re8sion,  which  appeara  in  various  forms, 
'heocr.  1.  13G.,  5.  136,  137;  Lucr.  3.  6: 
see  also  on  9.  36. 

57.]  *  Arion,*  the  sea  being  an  element 
for  the  shepherd,  as  a  batber  or  a  fisher, 
as  well  as  the  land. 

59—62.]  '  Let  earth  be  tumed  to  sea. 
I  at  leaBt  will  find  my  death  iu  the  deep, 
and  she  may  delight  in  it.' 

59.]  Kibbeck  restores  •  flat  *  from  Med. 
and  Pal.  for  *  fiant.*  The  sense  is  of  oourse 
the  same  either  way.  '  Medium,'  the  mid 
or  deep  sea.  "  Graditurquo  per  aequor 
lom  medium,"  A.  3.  065.  The  wish,  as 
Elmsley  pointed  out,  nppears  to  be  a  mis- 
translation  of  Theoer.  1.  134,  xdtna  8* 
iyaWa  y4votyro,  as  if  the  word  were  ivdKia. 
Yirg.  may  liave  intended  to  lead  up  to 
this  thought  by  the  mention  of  Tityrus 
in  the  sea,  v.  57,  *  in  short,  let  earth  take 
the  place  of  sea.'  So  the  farewell  to  the 
woods,  *  silvae '  oontrasted  with  the  sea, 
as  in  V.  57,  and  the  shepherd's  resolution 
to  drown  himself,  are  iutroduoed  as  if  iu 
anticipatiun  of  this  generol  cbange.  The 
notion  certaiiily  cannot  be  called  appro- 
priate,  though  we  are  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  it  by  such  passages  as  1.  60, 
and  that  quoted  from  Udt.  in  the  note 
there.  The  farewell  is  from  Theocr.  1. 1 15, 
where  it  is  given  in  much  greater  detaiL 
*«Concedite  silvae,"  10.  63. 

60].  Again  from  Theocr.  3.  25.  t^v  fiai- 
ray  &iro8vs  is  K^fMra  riivSt  hXtviuu  ^CLietp 
rios  06yv<as  cTKOirui^rJcTcu,  "^Okms  6  yptirtvSf 
where  aKowtdffZfrai  suggested  *Bpecula' 
here,  though  the  word,  like  the  Homerio 
aKVKvht  evidently  means  no  more  than  a 
mountain-top  which  may  be  used  as  a 
watch-tower.  **  Specula  ab  alta,"  A.  10. 
454.     The  author  of   the  Ciris  has  a 


similar  IiBe,  t.  301. 

61.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  *  munus'  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  song,  with  Heyne, 
or  of  his  death,  with  the  majoritv  of  editors. 
The  Intter  is  recommeuded  by  Theocr. 
23.  20,  ZSipd  rot  ^yOoy  Aoiadta  ravra 
<l>4p»Vy  rhy  ifihv  fipixopi  still  there  is 
sometliing  awkward  in  death*s  being 
called  the  last  gift  of  a  dying  man,and  it 
wouid  be  more  satlsfaotory  if  there  were 
any  thing  oonnected  with  his  death,  like 
the  halter  in  Theocr.,  which  he  could  be 
supposed  to  oflTer  her.  Virg.  however 
probably  meant  to  couTey  the  sense  of 
Theocr.  3.  27  (see  last  note),  icff  m  8^ 
*To$dytCj  ro  y€  fjAy  rthv  a^h  rdrwcrau 

62.]  Theocr.  1.  127,  K^m  |9«JcoXiiraY, 
M&aatj  1t€,  \4iytr*  iu>t^as^  a  line  which 
occurs  not  only  at  the  end  of  Thyrsis' 
song,  but  several  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  ic 

63,  64.]  *  Alphesiboeus  replies.'    Virg. 
having  rehearsed  Dumon's  songinhis  own 
person,  asks  the  Muses  to  repeat  that  of 
Alphesiboeus,  alleging  that  one  man  is  not 
eqiial  to  both.    Tfaere  ia  nothing  here  to 
iudicate  a  preferenoe  of  the  latter,  or  to 
countenance  Yoss^s  notion  referred  to  in 
the  Introduction.  AIphesib»eus'  song  is  ia 
a  totally  diflferent  styie  from  Damon*8 : 
and  whether  the  Muses  are  invoked  as 
goddesses  of  memory,  or  song,  or  both  (aee 
note  on  7. 19),  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
the  narrator  should  request  for  the  second 
Bong  an  assistanoe  which  he  did  not  re- 
quire  for  the  fir8.t.     In  fact  the  worda 
*  non  omnia  possumus  omnes,'  'every  one 
has  not  power  for  every  thing,'  a  hemi- 
stich  from  Lucilius,  Sat.  5.  52  (MUller), 
seemingly  proverbial  (comp.  7.  23,  Q.  2. 
109  note),  sufficiently  ezplain  themselves. 
The  sentiment  is  as  old  as  Hom.,  H.  23. 
670,  ow8*  (ipa  irus  ^y  'Ev  xdyreaa^  ^pyot<rt 
^aiifAoya  ^ura  y^y4aBai,    That  the  aong  is 
meant  to  oorrespond   to  Damon'8,    like 
Menalcas'  in   £.  5  to  Mopsus',  Ib  dear 
from  the  whole  language  of  the  Eclo^uc, 
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A,  Effer  aquam,  et  molli  cinge  baec  altaria  yittay      66 
Verbenasque  adole  pinguis  et  mascula  tura : 
Coniugis  ut  magicis  sanos  avertere  sacris 
Experiar  sensus ;  nihil  hic  nisi  carmina  desnnt. 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 
Carmina  vel  caelo  possunt  deducere  Lunam  ;  70 

Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulixi ; 


u  well  as  from  the  slmilarity  of  detail 
(see  note  on  y.  76):  but  an  amoebeaB 
exeroise  does  not  involye  a  contest  here 
any  more  than  there. 

65— 61*.]  »J.  Bring  lustral  water: 
wreath  the  altar  with  wool :  throw  eacred 
boughs  and  frankincenee  into  the  flre :  I 
am  trving  to  bnng  baok  my  lover  by  en- 
chantment :  nov  fbr  a  magic  song.' 

65.]  The  maiden  is  standing  before  the 
altar,  and  about  to  commcnce.  'Effer 
aquam,'  addressed  to  her  attendant,  Ama- 
rylii8(vv.  76,  77,  101),  who  is  bidaen  to 
bring  the  lustral  water  out  into  tho  *  im- 
pluvium/  where  these  Bolomnitiea  seem 
to  be  going  on.  *Molli'  probably,  as 
Berv.  thinlDs  beeauBe  the  fillet  was  of 
wool.  **  Terque  focum  circa  laneus  orbis 
eat,"  Prop.  5.  6.  6.  The  passago  is  imi- 
tated  more  or  less  closely  from  Theocr.  2. 
1  foU. 

66  ]  '*  Verhenae  snnt  omnes  herbae 
frondeaqne  festae  ad  aras  coronandaa,  vel 
omnes  ht;rbae  frondesque  ex  aliquo  loeo 
puro  decerptae:  verbenae  autera  dictae 
quasi  herbenae,"  Donatus  on  Ter.  Andr. 
4.  3.  11.  fAnother  etymology,  frora 
*  viridis,'  ia  given  in  Serv.  The  real  de- 
rivation  is  as  yet  uncertain. — H.  N.] 
For  its  nse  in  the  sense  of  vervain  see 
6.  4.  131.  *Pinguis,'  unctuous,  and  so 
fit  for  bnrning.  *  Mascula '  was  tho  name 
given  to  the  best  kind  of  frankineense, 
also  callefl  *  stagonias,'  being  sliaped  Itke 
a  round  drop.  Pliny  12.  62.  Oomp.  Hor. 
1  Od.  19.  13,  **  Verbenas  pneri,  ponite 
turaqne."  'Adolere'  occurs  also  A.  1. 
704.,  3. 547.,  7.  51,  each  time  in  connexion 
with  sacrifice,  an  assooiation  as  old  as 
Ennius  and  Valerius  Antias,  though  it 
woold  not  be  easy  to  determine  from 
YiTf^,'»  QBe  of  the  word  whether  it  means 
origmally  to  cause  it  to  grow  («adolesco'), 
thence  to  honour,  like  the  Greek  av^^ciy, 
especially  by  sacrifire,  and  finally  to  burn, 
as  Voigtliinder  in  ForceU.  thlnk8,foUowing 
in  the  track  of  Serv.,  or  in  the  first  in- 
stance  to  smell  or  make  to  smell,  thence  to 
hurs,  especially  in  sacrifice,  and  finally  to 
lionoar  by  burning,  like  the  Greek  Kpnray, 


which  is  the  view  taken  in  Br.  Smith'8 
Lat.  Dict  The  question  itsel  f  is  the  more 
difficult  to  decide,a8  we  «annot  tell  how  far 
the  Latin  writers  themselves  understood 
theoriginal  meaningof  theword:  Virg.  at 
least  secms  moreihan  once  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  similarity  in  form  between 
'  oleo '  and  *  oleseo,'  so  us  to  communicate 
to  a  coniponnd  of  one  of  them  a  shade  of 
meaning  borrowed  from  the  other.  See 
notes  on  G.  3.  560.,  4.  379. 

67.]  ^Coniugis '  occupies  the  same  place 
as  in  V.  18,  near  the  opening  of  Damon's 
song,  80  as  to  suggest  the  intended  parallel 
between  ihe  twa  Here  the  iovers  wonld 
seem  to  bave  been  already  united,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  Idyl  in  Theocr. 
**Avertere,  a  sauitate  mutare,"  Serv. 
rightly,  ^sanos  avertere  scnsus'  being 
probably  a  iranslation  of  the  Horaerio 
^Adhrrciv  ^¥as  ita-as,  Od.  14.  178,  quoted 
by  Voss,  whcre  fikdirriaf  may  have  ita 
primary  sense  of  to  canse  to  stumble. 
She  wiahes  him  to  be  *  insanus,'  passion- 
ately  in  love,  not  cold  and  inditterent. 

68.]  *  Carmina '  is  her  magio  song,  the 
same  wbioh  she  has  just  begun,  as  the 
Furies  in  Aeech.  Kum.  306  call  tbeir 
choral  ode  SfAvos  B^afuoi. 

69.]  Iroitated  from  the  burden  in  Theocr . 
2.  17,  &c.,  firyj,  cAirt  rh  r^tnv  ifthv  itotI 
Z&fjLa  rhy  ivdfKu  *  Ab  urbe '  seems  to  im- 
ply  that  the  speaker  is  a  countrywoman 
whose  lover  is  away  at  Mantua,  1.  34. 

70—73.]  ^  Great  is  the  power  of  magic 
8ong:  it  can  bring  down  the  moon,  change 
men  into  bmtes,  burst  serpents  asunder.' 

70.]  Observe  the  oorrespondence  of  the 
opening  of  Alphesiboens'  Bong  with  that 
of  Damon'8.  The  first  stanza  in  eaoh  gives 
thesubject  of  the  song :  the  second  speaks 
of  the  assoeiations  connected  with  the  kind 
of  eong  choeen.  With  the  present  pas- 
sage  comp.  TibuU.  1. 8.  19  foll.,  which  ra- 
aembles  it  dosely,  A.  4.  487—491.  The 
power  of  Boroeresses  to  draw  down  the 
moon  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  an- 
oients,  Aristoph.  ClondB  749,  Hor.  Epod. 
5.  45.   17  77 

'  71.]  See  Od.  10.  203  foU. 
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Frigidus  iu  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 

Tema  tibi  haec  primum  triplici  diversa  colore 

Licia  circumdo,  terque  haec  altaria  circum  76 

EflBgiem  duco ;  numero  deus  impare  gaudet. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 

Necte  tribus  nodis  temos,  Amarylli,  colores ; 

Necte,  Amarylli,  modo,  et,  Veneris,  dic,  vincula  necto. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  80 

Limus  ut  hic  durescit  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore. 


72.]  This  etSeci  of  iDcantation  in  Bpoken 
of  by  Lxicil.  Sat.  20.  5  (Muller),  "  lam 
disrumpetur  medius,  iara  ut  Marsu'  colu- 
bras  Disrumpit  cantu,  ▼enas  cum  exten- 
Herit  omues,"  and  by  Ov.  M.  7.  208,  Id. 
Am.  2.  1.  25.    'Frigidus  anguia,'  3.  93. 

*  Cantando  *  is  used  substantively  or  im- 
personally,  like  "habendo"  G.  2.  250, 
"  tegendo"  G.  3.  454,  &c. 

74—80]  « I  twiat  three  tbreade  of  dif- 
ferent  oofours  round  Daphnis'  imag^e, 
whioh  I  carry  thrioe  ronna  the  altar,  for 
the  virtne  of  the  number.  Let  them  be 
knit  into  a  love-knot.' 

74.]  *  Tema  *  probablv  is  put  for  'tres,* 
though  Serv.  supposee  that  there  are  nine 
thres^s  of  three  different  colours,  and  bo 
the  autlior  of^the  Ciris,  v,  370  foll.,where 
this  pcMsage  is  imitated.  *  Priraum,*  as 
iier  first  eifort  at  incantation.  *  Tibi  *  is 
explained  by  *  effigiem,*  v.  75.  For  the 
magic  foroe  of  the  number  three,  comp. 
Theocr.  2.  48,  A.  4.  511,  Ov.  M.  7.  189 
foU.  The  threecolour8,according  to  Serv., 
are  white,  rose-red,  and  black.  [*  Primus ' 
Pal.  originally.— H.  N.] 

75.]  For  *haeo  nltaria'  one  MS.,  the 
Lombiard,  gives  *hanc,*  which  Wagn. 
would  restore  even  if  it  had  no  MS. 
authority.  But  Jahn  and  Forb.  seem 
right  in  remarking  that  *  tibi '  is  the  key- 
note  of  the  sentence.  *I  bind  these 
threads  thrice  round  thee  (thy  image), 
and  I  carry  thee  in  effigy  thrice  round 
this  altar.'  In  this  view  •hano*  would 
rather  disturb  the  sense,  as  if  the  *  effigies ' 
were  not  merely  Daphnis'  repreeentative, 
but  something  distinct. 

76.]  For  the  use  of  images  in  love- 
charms,  comp.  A.  4.  508,  Hor.  1  S.  8.  30. 

*  Nnmero  deus  impare  gaudet:'  the  super- 
stition,  accordin^  to  Serv.,  was  thnt  odd 
nnmbers   were    immortal,  becanse    they 


oannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  even  being  mortal.  With  the  ex- 
pression  comp.  3.  59,  *'amftnt  altema 
Camenae.'*  The  hemistich  occurs  in  the 
Ciris,  V.  373. 

78.]  «Twine  three  colours  in  threo 
knots ;  *  i.e.  make  three  knots,  each  of  a 
thread  with  a  diffferent  colour. 

79.1  *  Modo '  adds  emphasis  to  the  com- 
mand  thus  repeated.  '  Just  twine  them.' 
•*  I  modo,"  Plaut.  Trin.  2.  4. 182.  *  Veneris 
vincula:*  for  other  allusions  to  thcse 
knots,  Vosa  refers  to  Synesius,  Ep.  121, 
and  Apuleius,  Met.  3,  137.  The  ex- 
pression  is  from  Theocr.  2. 20,  irdaa'  &fta  kou 
A^7«  toOto*  jik  AtXtpt^os  itrr^a  Trda-trot, 
This  line  greatly  perplexed  the  early 
critios,  who  were  anxious  to  read  *  nodos  * 
for  *modo,'  and  had  recourse  to  various 
devices  to  aooount  for  the  metre. 

81—85.]  «I  put  clay,  wax,  and  bay- 
leaves  into  the  flre,  each  to  work  a  corre- 
sponding  effect  on  Daphnis.' 

81.]  The  commentators  explain  Mimns' 
and  *  cera '  of  images  of  clav  and  wax ;  but 
Keightley  rightly  denies  tihat  any  thing 
more  is  meant  than  pieces  of  clay  and  wax, 
which  are  put  into  the  fire  like  the  spriga 
of  bay,  the  *  mola  *  and  the  bitumen.  Tliis 
is  evident  irom  the  words  in  Theocr.  2.  28, 
*  Hj  rovroy  rhy  Kophy  iyii>  vhv  Haifiovi  ri.Ko», 
Cis  rdKdiff  W  tipwros  6  M6y9ios  abrlKa 
^4k<fns,  The  rhyme  is  meant  to  imitate 
the  jingle  usual  in  charms,  as  Voss  re- 
marks,  comparing  Cato,  R.  R.  160,  where 
some  seemingly  unmeaning  specimens  of 
the  sort  are  given. 

82.]  «Eodem/dissyllnble.  «Unaeadeni- 
que  via,"  A.  10.  487.  *  Sic :'  so  may  my 
love  nct  in  two  ways,  aoftening  Daphnis 
to  me  and  hardenin«^  him  to  others. 
Voss. 
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Sparge  molam,  et  £ragilis  incende  bitumine  laurus. 
Daphnis  me  malus  urit,  ego  hano  in  Daphnide  laurum. 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  85 

^Talis  amor  Daphnim,  qualis  cum  fessa  iuvencum 
Per  nemora  atque  altos  quaerendo  bucula  lucos 
Propter  aquae  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in  ulva, 
Perdita,  nec  serae  meminit  decedere  nocti, 

\ralis  amor  teneat,  nec  sit  mihi  cura  mederi.  90 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 
Has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfldus  ille  reliquit, 
Pignora  cara  sui ;  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso. 


83.]  *  Sparge  molam : '  iKtpird  roi  xpa- 
roy  irvpl  rdiccrcu*  iw*  Miraffirt,  Theocr. 
2.  18.  For  the '  mola'  in  sacrifices,  comp. 
A.  2.  133.,  4.  517.  *PnigilU.'  crackling. 
'*  Et  fragilis  sonitos  chartarum  commedi- 
tatnr,"  Lucr.  6.  112.  Bay-leaves  were 
thrown  on  the  altar,  and  their  craokling 
was  thought  auspioious.  '*£t  Buccensa 
sacris  crepitet  bene  laurea  flammis,  Omtne 
quo  feltx  et  sacer  annus  eat.  Laurus,  io, 
bona  signa  dedit :  gaudete,  coloni,'*  TibuU. 
2.  5.  81  foU.  Comp.  alao  Theoor.  2.  24. 
r*  LauroB,'  Pal,  Gud.  and  three  of  Rib- 
beck^B  curBives. — H.  N.] 

^i8i  Sd(t>yw  At&a>,  Theocr.  2.  23.  *Eirl 
A4\^i9t  explains  *in  Daphnide,'  in  the 
case  of  Daphnis,  nearly  equivalent  to  *  in 
Daphnim,'  like  "talis  in  hoste  fuit 
Priamo,"  A.  2.  541.  Possibly  there  may 
be  a  play  intended  between  'Daphnis' 
and  ^d/pyri. 

86—91.]  *May  Daphnis'  longing  be 
like  the  heifer'8.  who,  tired  with  seeking 
her  mate  in  vain,  throws  herself  on  the 
grasB,  and  wiU  not  return  to  her  stall  at 
night.' 

86.]  Virg.  can  hardly  have  any  other 
meaning  than  that  the  heifer  is  seeking 
her  mate,  like  Pasiphae  6.  52  foU. ;  but 
the  picture  is  not  unUke  the  cclebrated 
one  in  Lucr.  2.  352  foll.  (compared  by 
Cerda),  of  a  cow  looking  for  hcr  loet  calf, 
••desiderio  perfixa  iuvenci.*' 


87.]  'BucuWG.  L375. 
88.]  •  r 


_^  •  Propter  aquae  rivum/  Lucr.  2.  30. 
PaL  origtnally  haid  *  ooncumbere/  and  so 
the  text  of  Gud.  The  reading  before 
Heins.  was  *  in  horba,'  which  is  found  in 
none  of  Bibbeck^s  MSS. 

89.]  This  whole  line  is  said  by  Macrob. 
Sat.  6.  2  to  be  taken  from  Varius*  poem 
De  Morte  Ca^^saris,  where  a  dog  chasing  a 
Btag  is  thus  desoribed,  **  Non  amnes  iUam 

VOL.  L 


medii,  non  ardna  tardant,  Perdita  neo 
serae  meminit  decedere  nocti."  If  this 
be  80,  Virg.  must  be  held  to  have  proved 
his  right  to  the  line  by  the  use  he  has 
made  of  it.  Both  the  thought  itself,  the 
tum  of  the  expression,  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  verse,  are  better  snited  to  the 
love-stricken  heifer  than  to  the  eager 
hound.  The  wonl  *  perdita'  in  partioular 
Buggests  the  abandonment  of  love  more 
naturaily  than  recklessness  in  pursuit, 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  muoh  more  effec- 
tive  when  hanging,  as  it  were,  between 
two  clauses,  a  position  with  which  Forb. 
aptly  comp.  A.  4.  562,  than  when  neoes- 
sarily  attached  to  the  latter.  With 
•deeedere  nocti/  which  oocurs  again  G. 
3.  467,  oomp.  •*  decedere  calori,"  G.  4.  23. 
The  expression  is  not  nnUke  Gray*s 
•*  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 
Perhaps  Virg.  or  Varius  may  have  thought 
of  Hom.'B  iruBi&fitBa  yvKrl  fit\odiqii  (II.  H. 
502).  With  *perdita'  Keightley  comp. 
2.59. 

90.]  With  '  talis  amor  Daphnim— talis 
amor  teneat,'  comp.  vv.  1,  5. 

92—95.]  *  These  things  which  he  has 
left  I  will  bnry  at  the  door,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  bring  him  back.' 

92.]  From  Theocr.  2.  53,  where  the 
border  of  the  lover^s  robe  which  he  has 
left  behind  is  thrown  into  the  fire.  So 
Dido  propoees  to  bum  the  relics  (oalled 
*  exuviae ')  of  Aeneas,  A.  4.  495  foU. 
•Perfidusille,' A.  4.  42L 

93.]  *  Pignora '  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  left  purposely,  not  by  accident.  *  Li- 
mine  in  ipso '  must  be  her  own  threshold, 
to  which  she  wishes  to  attract  him,  the 
threshold  being,  as  Heyne  remarks,  a  com- 
mon-place  in  Latin  poetry  in  oonnexion 
with  lovers'  viaits,  so  that  there  is  no  allu- 
sion  to  the  practice  mentioned  by  Theocr. 
2.  60|  of  performing  incantations  at  the 
H 
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Terra,  tibi  mando ;  debent  haec  pignora  Daphnim. 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  95 
Has  herbas  atque  haec  Ponto  mihi  lecta  yenena 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris  ;  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto. 
His  ego  saepe  lupum  fieri  et  se  condere  silvis 
Moerim,  8ae[)e  animas  imis  excire  sepulchris 
Atque  satas  alio  vidi  traducere  messis.  lOO 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 
Fer  cineres,  Amarylli,  foras,  rivoque  fluenti 


door  of  tbe  person  wbose  presenoe  was 
desired. 

94.]  *  Debent '  isexplained  by  *  pignora.* 
Tbey  are  bis  pledges,  and  so  bind  bixn  to 
redeeni  them. 

96—101.]  'Tbese  poison-plants  I  bad 
from  tbe  great  Moeria,  wbo  by  tbeir  belp 
could  transform  bimself,  conjure  up 
spiritd,  and  cbarm  away  omps.' 

96.]  *  Herbas  atque  venenH,*  apparently 
a  bendiadys.  *  Pontus'  bad  a  reputation 
of  its  own  for  poisons  from  its  connexion 
witb  Mitbridates,  and  produced  a  par- 
tioular  poi^on-ulant,  tbe  aoonite :  but  it 
may  possibly  oe  put  for  Colcliis,  tbe 
country  of  Medea,  by  the  same  wilful  or 
careless  confusion  whicb  we  find  in  Cic. 
Pro  Lege  Man.  9,  Juv.  14.  114,  cited  by 
Forb. 

97.1  *Moeris'  is  mentioned  nowbere 
else ;  but  as  bis  name  is  given  to  a  shep- 
berd  in  tbe  next  Eclogue,  be  was  donbt- 
less  meant  to  be  a  noted  country  wizard. 

*  Plurima  *      closely      connected      witb 

*  nascuntur.' 

98.]  Tbe  cbange  of  men  into  wolves, 
XvKavOpeovla,  was  a  conimon  superstition, 
extending  down  to  tbe  Middle  Ages.  See 
the  story  of  Lyeaon,  Ov.  M.  1.  209  foll., 
seomiii^ly  one  of  the  earliest  traditionson 
the  subject.  *  £t  se  condere  silvis '  goes 
closely  witb '  lupum  fieri,*  *  bis  *  belongin^ 
to  the  one  clause  only  in  its  connexion 
witli  the  other.  In  Ov.  1.  c.  Lycaon 
'*nuctu8  Bilentia  ruris  ezululat."  80  in 
6.  80,  Tereus  or  Philnmela,  immediately 
on  being  transformed,  flies  to  tbe  desert. 

99. j  **  Nocturiiosque  ciet  Manis,"  ot  tbe 
Borceress,  A.  4.  490. 

100.]  **  Canlua  vicinis  fruffes  traducit 
abagris,"  Tibull.  1.  8.  19.  The  practice 
was  actuaUy  forbidden  in  the  Laws  of  the 
Twel  ve  Tables,  under  the  name  of  "  fruges 
exciintare,"  Pliny  28. 18.  [Serv.  on  v.  72 
says  ^*  Sane  veteres  '  cantare '  de  magioo 
carmine  dicebant,  unde  et '  excantare '  est 
magicis  carminibus  obligare :  Plautus  in 


BaccbicUbus  *  Nam  tu  quidem  ouivis  ex- 
cautare  oor  faeile  potes.' ''  See  also  Nonius, 
p.  102.— H.  N.]  Our  own  unfortunate 
witches,  as  Keigbtley  reminds  us,  were 
(and  are  still)  accused  of  oharming  away 
butter  out  of  tbe  cbum. 

102, 100.]  *Take  the  asbes  and  throw 
tbem  over  your  bead  into  tbe  i-unning 
Btream;  perbaps  tbat  may  bave  an 
effect.' 

102.]  The  imitatinn  bere  is  of  another 
passage  in  Tbeoor.  24. 91  folL,  where  Tire- 
flias  bids  Alcmena  bum  the  serpentswbicb 
Hercules  bud  strangled  in  biscradleat  mid* 
night,  and  make  one  of  ber  maida  fling 
awav  tbeir  ashes  in  the  moraing.    Here 
the  buraing  of  tbe  sacrificial  bougbs  and 
frankincense  witb  tbe  wux  and  clay,  tbe 
salt  cake  and  sprigs  of  bay,  answers,  as 
Voss  Buggests,  to  the  buraing  of  tbe  Ber- 
penta ;  and  tbe  oeremony  of  flinging  away 
tbe  asbes  is  evidently  meant  to  be  similar, 
thougb  there  is  perhaps  some  little  dif- 
ference  in  tbe  detail,  as  in  Tbeocr.  tbe  ser- 
van  t  is  to  carry  the  ashes  acroes  the  titreanif 
then  to  fling  them  away,  and  retum  with- 
out  looking  back«  while  in  Virg.  sbe  is  ap- 
parently  to  fling  tbem  away  down  tbe 
stream,  not  looking  back  wben  doing  bo. 
Comp.  also  Aescb.  Cbo.  98,  99,  ar^ix»» 
KoBdpfmS'  &s  ris  iKv^fjLi^aSf  irdKw,  Aucovaa 
rtuxoiy  6uirrp6^oiCiv  SfifuuTiv^  wbere  Hlom- 
field  remarkd  on  Virg.  smisunderstanding 
of  Theocr.     It  is  Uiit  easy,  bowever,  to  «ee 
wlint  is  tbe  supposed  object  of  tbe  pr<icea8 
bere,  as  it  can  nardly  be  oonntKjt^  with 
expiation  as  in  Theoor.  and  Aesch.    '\oas 
thinks  she  intends  notbingshort  of  thci  de- 
Btruction  of  Daphnis,  wh>ob  is  symbolized 
by  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
carried  into  the  sea,  just  as  in  Theocr. 
Id.  2  the  encbantress  finally  threatend  to 
poison  Delpbis ;  but  v.  104  shows  that  she 
is  still  hoping  to  brlng  bim  baok.     What- 
ever  it  is,  sbe  seems  to  look  upon  it  aa  a 
last  resouroe,  vv.  102, 103.    '  Rivo  flaenti 
iaoe,'  like  *'  undis  spargere,"  A.  4.  600. 
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Transque  caput  iace ;  nec  respexeris.    His  ego  Daphnim 

Adgrediar ;  nihil  ille  deos,  nil  c£u:mina  curat. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  106 

Aspice,  corripuit  tremulis  altaria  flammis 

Sponte  sua,  dum  ferre  moror,  cinis  ipse.     Bonum  sit ! 

Nescio  quid  certe  est,  et  Hylax  in  limine  latrat. 

Credimus  ?  an,  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt  ? 

Farcite,  ab  urbe  yenit,  iam,  carmina,  parcite,  Daphnis.  lio 


1O30  *  Nec '  Med..  Gud.,  Pal.  originally, 
'da'  Pal.  coirected  and  one  or  two  of 
RibbeokfB  cnrsiyea.  Tfae  gnrounds  for  de- 
oidlQg  between  them  are  sligbt.  Wagn.'8 
argument  for  *  nec*  that  Virg.  meana  her 
not  to  look  back  while  flinging  the  ashcs 
away  is  rather  begging  the  ouestion,  as 
the  passage  in  Theocr.  might  suggest 
anotlter  meaning.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever,  from  Od.  5.  349  thut  tlie  two  actions 
of  thmwing  awuv  and  tuming  the  back 
were  iiu  ai:t  to  be  closely  conQect<.'d,  Ulysses 
being  biilden  a^  awoHriadfitvos  /SoAcctv  tis 
otyoira  w6tnoy,  UoKJ\}>u  at^  iiwftpov,  aifrhs  5* 
iarh  vSff^i  rpmtMai,  to  cast  awny  Leuco- 
thea'd  scarf,  and  tuni  his  back.  Eur.  Andr. 
294  epeaks  of  flinging  an  iuau^picious 
thing  {nttp  ffc^oAcU'. 

1C6 — 110.]  *  Here  is  a  ^ood  bign  at  last ; 
the  ashes  flnme  up  snddenly.  It  must  be 
80 :  and  the  <)og  is  barking.  Can  it  be 
Daphnls?    It  is;  oeaae,  my  cbarm».' 

lOt».]  The  Ittst  command  is  anticipated 
by  an  appearance  of  a  sudden  flaine  in  the 
ashfs.  Serv.  would  make  Amnryllis  the 
speaker,  on  accuunt  uf  the  words  '  dum 
ferre  moror ;  *  but  this  would  be  awkward, 
and  we  may  easily  suppoae  that  both  the 
enchAntreas  and  her  attendant  would  join 
in  remoYing  the  ashea.  The  bln zin g  of  the 
fire  was  a  good  omen,  as  its  smouldering 
was  a  bad  one  (oomp.  6. 4.  385, 386,  Sopli. 
Ant  1006);  and  a  sudden  blaze  would 
naturally  be  thouifht  an  especial  token  of 
good.  Berr.  and  Plutarcli  (life  of  Cicero, 
c.  20)  relate  that  this  omen  happened  to 
Cicero'B  wife  as  sbe  was  sacrificing  to  Vesta 
in  the  year  of  Catiline's  conspirucy,  and 
that  it  waa  interpreted  ai)  a  sign  of  honour 
and  glory.    [Serv.  takes  '  altaria '  of  the 


offerings.— H.  N.] 

107.]  Voss  distinguishes  'sponte  Bua' 
from  *  ipse,'  making  the  latter  mean  the 
mere  dying  cinders;  but  the  pleonasm 
would  agree  better  with  Virg.'B  general  use 
of  *  ipse,'  and  would  here,  as  elsewhere,  be 
highly  forcible  in  itself.    *  Bonum  sit '  or 

*  b^ne  sit '  was  the  usual  form  of  ejacula- 
tion.  Cic.  Div.  1.  45  (quoted  by  Emm.) 
gives  a  fuUerone,  **  Maioresnofltriomnibas 
rebus  ogendis  quod  bonum,  fanstum,  felix, 
fortunatumque  esset  praefabautur." 

108.]  *  Neacio  quid  certe  tst'  is  copied 
from  datullus,  as  it  is  copied  by  Persius,  a 
fact  which  settles  that  theprerentpnnctua- 
tion  is  tho  right  one,  as  against  Doring^s 

*  Nescio  quid  . .  .  oerte  est  1 '  *  Hylax '  is 
a  natural  name  for  a  dog,  like  *  Hylactor ' 
Ov.  M.  3. 224.  The  MSS.  seem  gt- neruUy 
to  have  *Hylas,'bnton  theorthograpliyof 
proper  names  their  tt^stimony  is  ^orth 
little.  8ee  on  A.  3  701.  The  barking  is 
from  Thfocr.  2.  35,  though  the  oonnexion 
there  is  diifereut. 

109.]  Corda  comp.  Publ.  Syr.  **  Amans 
quae  suspicatur  vigilans  somniat."  *  Som- 
nia  fingere '  occurs  in  Lucr.  1.  104. 

110.1  Daphnis  is  seen,  and  the  charms 
are  bidden  to  oease ;  a  conclusion  unlike 
that  in  Tiieocr.,  where  the  enohantreas  is 
unsuccessful.  *  lam,  carmina,  parcite '  is 
restored  by  Voss  from  Med.  and  two  other 
MSS.  for  *  iam  parcite,  carmina.'  Wagn. 
defends  the  old  reading  by  refemng  to  v. 
67 ;  but  the  position  of  *  tibia '  there  ia 
evldently  moant  to  answer  to  its  position 
in  V.  21,  &o.,  so  that  we  may  argue  that 

*  carmina '  should  stand  here  where  it  has 
stood  in  y.  68,  &c. 
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EGLOGA  IX. 
MOEKIS. 

LYCIDAS.      MOERIS. 

The  historical  occasion  of  this  Eclogue  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  the  Introdnction 
to  E.  1.  After  obtaining  a  promiBO  of  protection,  Virgil,  bo  says  the  traditional  ac- 
oonnt,  returned  to  his  property,  when  he  fonnd  his  entrance  resisted  and  his  Ufe 
menaced  by  an  intmding  Boldier,  whose  name  is  varionsly  given  as  Arrius,  Claudius, 
or  MilienuB  Toro.  He  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  made  a  second  appeal  to  the  higher 
authorities,  which  this  time  was  crowned  with  more  permanent  suooess.  Buaeus 
conjectures  that  the  present  Eclogue  was  in  fact  a  poetical  petition  presented  to  Varus 
or  Octavianus.  Certainly  it  is  skilfuUy  contrived  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  poefs 
favour.  Moeris,  one  of  the  servants,  is  going  to  the  town,  Mantua  doubtless,  with 
part  of  the  farm  produce,  wbich  he  is  to  give  to  the  usurping  proprietor,  when  he  is 
stopped  by  a  neighbour,  Lycidas,  relates  his  and  his  master^s  troubles,  nnd  receives 
a  warm  ezpression  of  sympathy  at  a  loss  which  had  so  nearly  fallen  on  the  whole 
.  district  by  the  death  of  their  illnstrious  compatriot,  some  of  the  poefs  verses  being 
quoted  by  way  of  showing  how  great  that  loss  would  have  been,  while  Virg.^a  suc- 
oessful  retum  is  hinted  at  as  an  event  which  wili  produce  further  poems.  There  is 
a  compliment  to  Varus  (v.  27),  and  another  to  Caesar  (v.  46). 

The  framework  is  more  or  less  borrowed  from  the  8aXu(rta  of  Theocritus  (Idyl  7), 
the  most  personal  of  that  poefs  works,  the  first  part  of  which  is  taken  up  by  an 
aocount  of  a  country  walk,  in  the  course  of  which  Lycidas,  a  goatherd,  and  a  famous 
singer,  comes  np  with  Simichidas,  the  representative  of  Theocritus,  and  oonsents  to 
Bing  with  him  as  they  joumey  along.  Some  passages  in  the  Eologue  are  modelled 
on  passages  from  other  Idyls  which  are  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

As  there  are  no  hills  or  beeohes  in  the  Mantuan  territory,  which,  if  any,  must  be 
referred  to  vv.  7  folL,  the  scenery  would  seem  to  be  imaginary  or  confused,  a  conclu- 
Bion  confirmed  by  v.  57.    (See  however  note  at  the  end  of  the  Eclogues.) 

The  aUegorizing  interpretation  spoken  of  in  the  Introduction  to  E.  1  has  been 
applied  here,  though  only  in  the  case  of  Amaryllis  (v.  22),  who  has  been  supposed  to 
represent  Rome.    Moeris  too,  like  Tityms,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  poet's  father. 

The  correspondence  between  the  speoimens  quoted  from  MenaloHs'  poetry,  Lycidas 
and  Moeris  first  repeating  three,  then  flve  lines  each,  is  doubtless  intentional.  See 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Edogues. 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  later  than  that  of  Eclogue  5  (see  v.  19),  and  consequently 
than  those  of  Eclogues  2  and  3.  Its  relation  to  Eclogue  1  we  can  hardly  determine 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  though  Serv.  pronounoes  that  Eclogne  to  be 
the  earlier  of  the  two.    [See  Exoursns  at  the  end  of  the  Eclogue.— H.  N.] 

L.  Quo  te,  Moeri,  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem  ? 

1.]  *  L.  Whither  away,  Moeris  ?  to  the  sapplied  from  *  ducit.'    Voss  comp.  Pliny 

city  ? '    So  the  Lyoidas  of  Theocr.  (see  Ep.  7.  5,  "  Ad  diaetam  tuam  ipsi  me,  ut 

Introd.)  asks  2i/xtx^5a,  ira    hii  rh  fifaa-  verissime  dicitur,  pedes    ducunt,"    from 

fi4pioy  x^as  €\k€is;  *  Quo  te  pedcs  :'  the  which  he  infersthat  the  phrase  had  come 

eUipse,  which  is  natnral  in  questions  of  to  be  used  for  involuntary  motion.     So  in 

thekind(comp.3.25,"cantandotuiIIum,"  Theocr.  13.  50.,  14.  52,  f  irrfJes  ayoy  ia 

Madvig,  §  479,  d),  is  apparently  to  be  said  of  persons  hastening  they  know  or 
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M.  0  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus,  advena  nostri, 
Qaod  numqoam  veriti  sumus,  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diceret :  Haec  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi,  tristes,  quoniam  Fors  omnia  versat,  i 

Hos  illi— quod  nec  vertat  bene — ^mittimus  haedos. 
L.  Certe  equidem  audieram,  qua  se  subducere  coUes 
Incipiunt,  moUique  iugum  demittere  clivQ, 
Usque  ad  aquam  et  veteres,  iam  fracta  cacumina,  fagos 


care  not  whither,  like  Horaoe'8  ^  I  pedes 
qao  te  rapiimt  et  aurae"  (3  Od.  11.  49), 
^  ire  pedes  qnocanque  fenmt  *'  (Epod.  16. 
21).  In  Hom.  however  (e.g.  n.  18. 148, 
r^y  fi^y  Ap*  OliKvfi7r6yh€  irSies  ^fyov)  it  18 
merelj  aprimiti?e  expression  for  widking 
or  mnning;  and  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  \b  more  here,  were  it  not  for 
the  pansage  from  Theocr.  7.  21.  Virg.'s 
more  nsual  expression  ijs  ^ferre  (efferre. 


referre)  pedem'  •  Quo  via  ducit : '  •*  qua 
te  ducit  via,  diri^e  gressum,"  A.  1.  401. 
*  Urbem '  seemingly  Mantua,  1.  20,  34. 

2—6.]  '  if.  We  have  lived  to  be  tumed 
out  of  our  farm  by  an  intruder.  It  is  to 
him  I  am  carrying  this  present.' 

2.]  •Vivi  pervenimus/  we  have  lived 
to  see,  or  we  hare  reached  the  point 
alive;  'vivi'  ezpressing  both  that  they 
might  have  ezpected  to  die  before  such  an 
outrage,  as  Wagn.  explaiuB  it,  and  also 
tbat  death  would  have  been  a  boon.  * Ad- 
▼ena,'  used  contemptuously,  as  A.  4.  591., 
12.  261.  The  orderof  the  words  seems  to 
express  the  confusion  of  Moeris,  who 
brings  them  out  in  gasps. 

3.]  Wagn.  reads  '  quo  *  for  *  quod,'  from 
ihree  MSS.  (none  of  Bibbeck's),  denying 
•pervenimus  ut'  to  be  Latin:  it  is  how- 
ever  sufficiently  defended  bv  Forb.,  who 
oontends  that  *  eo'  is  impUed  in  the  form 
of  the  sentenoe,  a  remark  which  really 
appUes  to  all  cases  where  'ut'  has  the 
force  of  *  Bo  that,'  though  no  antecedent 
like '  sic,' '  adeo,'  or  '  talis'  is  ezpressed. 
On  the  other  hand, '  quo,'  besides  its  defl- 
ciency  in  extemal  authority,  would  intro- 
duce  a  oonfusion  into  the  order  of  the 
seotence  greater  than  could  weU  be  ex- 
cused  by  Moeris'  perturbation  of  mind. 
Lachm.  on  Lucr.  6.  324  supports  *■  quod.* 

4.3  *  Haec  mea  sunt : '  see  on  7.  46.  It 
was  the  natural  language  in  laying  a 
claim. 

5.]  '  Sora '  is  found  in  some  MSS.,  and 
approved  by  Bunn.,  who  would  read  also 
*  tristis,'  with  the  copies  of  Probus,  Inst. 
Oramm. :  but  *  sors,'  as  Wagn.  remarks,  is 


rather  the  event  than  the  ordaining  power. 
The  emphatio  word  would  seem  to  be 

*  fors,'  not  *  versat ' — *  since  things  are 
regulated  by  chance,  which  makes  void 
the  rights  of  property.' 

6.]  ^Vertat  bene '  is  the  order  of  Med., 
Pal.  originally,  and  Gud.  oorreoted,  pre- 
forred  by  Wagn.  on  rhythmical  grounds  to 
the  common  '  bene  vertat,'  which  is  found 
in  Pal.  corrected,  Gud.  originaUy,  aod  one 
other  of  Bibbeck'8  MSS.  The  latter  order 
seems  more  usual  in  proee,  but  the  fomier 
occurs  more  than  once  in  Terenoe.  'Mit- 
timus '  is  used  seemingly  because  Moeris, 
though  carrying  the  lads  himself,  speaks 
for  his  master,  who  is  the  sender  of  the 
present. 

7—10.]  'X.  I  tbou^ht  your  master^s 
poetry  had  saved  all  his  property.' 

7.]  *Certe  equidem'  are  not  unfre« 
quently  found  together.  Hand,  TurseU. 
2,  p.  28.    ^  Qua — -fagos '  is  conneoted  with 

*  omnia,'  expressing  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
perty.  Though  the  scenery  is  imaginary 
(see  Introd.),  the  speciflcation  here  seems 
to  show  a  jeedoasy  on  behalf  of  the  strict 
rights  of  Menalcas,  which,  as  Yoss  points 
out,  doubtless  reprftsents  Virg.'s  own  feel- 
ing.  *  Subducere,'  to  draw  themselves  up 
from  the  plain—the  slope  being  regarded 
from  below,  as  in  *  iugum  demittere '  it  is 
regarded  from  above. 

8.]  « MoUi  clivo,'  G.  3. 293.  Oaes.  B.  0. 
2.  10,  speaks  of  *'  fastigium  moUe,"  as  he 
elsewhere  uses  *4ene,"  likeourexpression 

*  a  gentle  slope.' 

9.]  The  old  reading,  *  veteris  iam  fraota 
cacuraina  fagi,'  is  found  in  Pal.,  Gud.  ori- 
^nallv,  and  most  of  Hibbeck's  MSS.,  and 
is  slightly  supported  by  Pers.  5.  59,  ^*Fre- 
gerit  articulos,  veteris  ramalia  £agi."  With 
the  present  reading,  which  was  restored 
by  Heins.  from  M^.  and  the  margin  of 
Gud.,  and  is  neater  and  more  poetical, 
oomp.  2.  3  note,  3.  12.  Yoss  contends 
with  some  plausibility  that  the  beeches 
were  the  boundary  of  the  pronertv,  citing 
Hor.  2  £p.  2.  170,  but  as  he  believes 
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Omnia  carminibus  yestrum  seryasse  Menalcan.  lo 

M.  Audieras,  et  &ma  fuit ;  sed  carmina  tantum 

Nostra  valent,  Lycida,  tela  inter  Martia,  quantum 

Chax)nias  dicunt  aquila  veniente  columbas. 

Quod  nisi  me  quacumque  novas  incidere  lites 

Ante  sinistra  cava  monuisset  ab  ilice  comix,  16 

Nec  tuus  hic  Moeris,  nec  viveret  ipse  Menalcas. 

L,  Heu,  cadit  in  quemquam  tantum  scelus  ?  heu,  tua  nobis 

Paene  simul  tecum  solacia  rapta,  Menalca  ? 

Quis  caneret  Nymphas  ?  quis  humum  florentibus  herbis 


the  Boenery  to  be  real,  it  is  possible  that 
be  may  be  pressing  the  wordfl  more  thaa 
they  will  bear. 

10.]  See  Introd.  ^Vestriim,'  because 
Moeris  had  spoken  in  the  plural,  as  for 
the  whole  household. 

11—16.]  'iJf.  8o  people  believed:  bnt 
Boldiers  do  not  respect  poetry:  in  faot, 
we  were  ncarly  killed.' 

11.]  *  Audleras'  is  af&rmative,  not  in- 
terrogatiTe,  as  Wtign.  thinks.  Moeris 
asserts  what  Lycidaa  had  told  him,  merely 
to  shpw  that  he  belieyeB  it.  *  Yes,  so  you 
did,  and  so  the  story  went.*  [*  Set  *  FaL 
— H.  N.] 

12.]  ^Nostra,'  speaking  for  Menalcns  in 
particular.  Serv.  quotes  Oic.  Pro  Milone 
4,  "  silent  leges  inter  arma." 

18.]  *  Chaonias,'  referring  to  the  doves 
of  D(>dona — an  epithet  of  the  dass  men- 
tioned  ou  1.  55.  The  lang^age,  as  Heyne 
obfterves,  was  apparently  suggested  by 
Lucr.  3.  752,  "  accipiter  fugiens  veniente 
columba."  With  the  thought  comp.  Soph. 
Aj.  169. 

14.]  *Me.'  *'We  may  suppose  that  it 
was  Moeris  who  first  observed  the  pro- 
phetio  bird,  and  that  he  then  informed 
Menalcas  of  what  it  portendc-d."  Keight- 
ley.  **Incidereludum,"  Hor.  1  Ep.  14. 
86.  A  similar  ezpression  oocurs  iu  one  of 
8erv.'8  notioes,  where  it  is  said  that  Glau- 
dius  tlireutened  **  se  omnem  litem  ampu- 
taturnm,  interfeeto  Vergilio."  Fal  has 
*quooumque.' 

15.]  The  appearanoe  of  a  raven  on  the 
left  hand  seems  simply  to  have  constituted 
the  augury  acredible  one.  Cio.  De  Div.  1. 
89.  85,  ''Quid  (habet)  augur,  cur  a  dextra 
oorvus,  a  sinistra  corniz  faciat  ratum  ? " 
Plaut  Asin.  2.  1.  12,  **  Pieus  et  cornix  a 
laeva,  corvus.  parra  a  dextera."  What 
determioed  the  character  of  the  augnry 
to  be  favonrable  or  the  reverse  does  not 
appear.  Yoss,  following  Serv.,  thinks  that 


the  unlucky  sign  here  was  the  hollowness 
of  the  oak.  Martyn  however  observes 
with  eome  justice  tiiat  the  present  omen 
may  be  regarded  as  lucky  or  unlucky, 
according  as  we  choose  to  look  at  Menal- 
cas'  escape  or  the  loss  of  his  property. 
AII  that  we  can  say  is  that  it  was  a  wam« 
ing,  es  in  Hi»r.  3.  Od.  27.  15,  •*  Teqiie  neo 
laevus  vetet  ire  picus  Nec  vaga  comix." 

16.]  *Hic,'  the  speaker  himbelf,  like 
55c.  **  Tibi  emnt  parata  verba,  huic  ho- 
mini  verbera,"  Ter.  Haut.  2.  3.  115. 
Comp.  A.  1.  98.  So  *  hic '  and  *  ipse  *  are 
oontrasted  3.  3.  Serv.  says  in  one  place 
that  Virg.  had  to  throw  Jiimsi  If  into  the 
Mincius  in  order  to  escape,  an  event  to 
which  he  supposes  him  to  refer  in  8.  95 ; 
anothev  aocount  which  he  qnotes  says 
that  he  tnok  refuge  in  the  shop  of  a 
charcoal-maker,  who  let  him  out  another 
way. 

17—25.]  *  L.  Was  Menalcas  so  near 
death  ?  Who  couid  write  verses  like  his, 
such  as  those  uf  his  where  he  oommends 
hifl  sheep  to  Tityros  ? ' 

17.]  *  Cadit : '  **  non  cadit  .  .  .  in  hnnc 
homiuem  ista  suspicio,"  Cic.  Pro  Sull.  27. 
In  such  expressions  *ca<iere'  seems  to  be 
u&ed  in  the  sense  of  *  is  the  lot '  or  •  part 
of/  80  that  **  suspicio  oadit  iii  aliquem  "  is 
little  more  than  equivalent  to  **cadit  ali- 
quis  iii  suspicionein."  ju^t  as  ruyxdvtiy  is 
used  indifferently  of  tiie  thing  happening 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  happens. 

18.]  *  Solaciu '  is  referred  by  Voms  spe- 
cifioully  to  the  song  on  Daphnis,  which  iB 
alluded  to  in  the  next  verse ;  but  the  ap- 
plicatinn  is  doubtless  mor^BM|t«mI. 

19.]  The  allusion  is  seelTn^iy^  5.  20, 
40,  on  whicb  latter  8e«Jrhe  note^^jyio 
song  is  that  of  Mupsus,  n^^iat  ot^McnTP 
cas ;  but  Menalcus  is  appa^&tty  regarded 
as  the  poet  who  rehearscs  his  frlend'd  song 
as  well  as  his  own,  just  as  he  there  declares 
himself  fhe  poet  of  6.  3  (6.  86,  note) — 
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Spargeret,  aut  yiridi  fontes  induceret  umbra  ?  20 

Yel  quae  Bublegi  tacitus  tibi  carmina  nuper, 
Cum  te  ad  delicias  ferres,  Amaryllida,  nostras  ? 
"  Tityre,  dum  redeo — brevis  est  via — pasce  capellas, 
Et  potum  pastas  age,  Tityre,  et  inter  agendum 
Occursare  capro,  comu  ferit  ille,  caveto/'  25 

M.  Immo  haec,  quae  Varo  necdum  perfecta  canebat : 
"  Vare,  tuum  nomen,  superet  modo  Mantua  nobis, 
Mantua,  vae,  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae, 
Cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni.** 


in  other  words  he  is  Yirg.  For  the  repre- 
Bentation  of  tbe  poet  as  aotually  doing 
what  he  only  sings  of,  comp.  6.  46,  62. 

21.]  <  Or  who  would  sing  the  songs  I 
lately  etole  from  you?'  *Caneret,*  or 
some  Buch  word,  is  supplied  in  thought 
from  the  two  precedine  lines.  '  Tibi  *  is 
evidently  not  Moeria,  but  Menalcas,  who 
18  goin^  to  yisit  Amaryllis.  like  the  jr«/Mur- 
His  in  Theocr.  Id.  3,  and  like  him,  ib.  vv. 
3  folL,  aBks  TityruB  to  take  care  of  his 
goatB  tiil  he  comes  biick.  Lyeidas  hears 
him  Binging  on  the  way,  and  catches  the 
worda  and  the  air.  Yv.  23 — ^25  are  a  close 
yersion  of  Theocr.  1.  c,  bo  that  Virg.  must 
be  understood  aa  indirectly  praining  him- 
Belf  not  onlv  as  tho  rustic  poet  who  sings 
to  his  friend  and  to  hi»  luve,  but  ae  the 
Boman  TheocrituB.  See  Introduction  to 
the  Eclogues. 

22.]  «NoBtraB'  doea  not  imply  that 
there  waaauy  rivalry  between  LycMas  and 
Menalcaa,  but  mercly  that  Amnryllis  was 
such  *  that  tiie  Bwains  desired  her.' 

23.J  •Dum  redeo'  \s  not  *tiU  I  come 
back,*^  but  *■  while  I  am  on  my  way  back.' 
— ^in  other  words  the  use  of  the  prest-nt 
ahowB  that  it  is  the  continuance  of  the 
time,  not  its  oompletion,  that  is  thought 
of.  In  strictness  we  ^hould  have  e.\pected 
*  dum  absum ; '  but  the  speaker  in  asking 
to  be  waited  for  naturally  talks  of  himself 
Dot  as  abeent,  but  as  coming  baok.  In 
Theocr.  there  is  nothing  answering  to 
*dum  redeo' of  ^brevis  est  via,'  tUough 
the  foniier  is  implied  in  the  contezt. 

24.]  *  Iiiter  agendum : '  Serv.  cites  •  in- 
ter  loquendum '  from  Afranius,  and  *  iuter 
ponendum'  from  Ennius. 

25.]  One  of  Rib^k's  cursives  has 
•oornu  petit,'  which  is  apparently  a  va- 
riant  in  Gud. 

26—29.1  'M.  Tes,  or  the  verses  he 
wrote  to  Varus,  about  sparing  Maniua.' 

26.]  Moeris  quotes  another  triplet  of 
Menaloas,  apparently  with  a  preteience, 


adding  that  the  poem  is  not  yet  finisbed, 
80  as  to  show  the  loss  which  lovers  of  song 
would  have  suffered  in  the  poet's  death. 
There  is  some  skill  in  the  intimation  of 
the  preference,  which  implies  not  only  a 
oompjiment  to  Varus,  bnt  a  recommenda- 
tion  of  Virg.'s  own  interests.  For  Varus, 
see  E.  6,  lutrod.  *  Neodum '  is  not  bim- 
ply  for  *  nondum,'  as  Voss  thinks,  *  neo ' 
having  the  force  of  *aud  that  not,'  or  *  not 
either,'  and  thus  Inying  a  stress  on  tiie 
untinished  state  of  the  poem.  PaL  origi- 
nally  had  *  cauebam.' 

2«'.]  * Supertt '=s* supersit : '  see  on  G. 
2.  2.S5.  Serv.  says  Virg.  interoeded  for 
the  Mantuan  district  as  well  as  for  his 
own  larids,  and  obtained  the  resttuiionof 
a  part  of  it 

28.]  *  Nimium  vicina,'  though  they  were 
forty  miles  apart,  because  Mantuu  snffered 
for  its  prozimity  to  its  disaffeoted  nei.;h- 
bour.  Serv.  says  that  Octnvius  Musa,  wliO 
had  been  appointed  to  fix  the  b^iumlaries, 
finding  the  territory  of  Cremona  insuffi- 
oient  tor  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  as- 
signed  to  them  fifteen  miles'  length  of 
that  of  Mantua,  in  revenge  for  an  wffence 
formerly  given  him  bv  the  inhabitants. 
In  another  passage  Alf  nus  Varus  is  ^aid 
to  have  treated  the  Mantuans  unjubtly, 
ezceeding  his  instructions  iu  the  extent 
of  territory  which  he  took  frotn  them, 
and  leaving  them  oniy  the  swampy 
ground,  a  proceeding  with  which  he  was 
tozed  in  a  sptech  by  a  c -rtain  Cornelius. 

29.]  The  same  prouiise  i^  made  to  Varus 
which  wo  have  had  6.  10,  thongh  the 
imagti  is  varied.  Mantua  was  celebrated 
for  its  Bwans,  G.  2.  191),  and  the  music  of 
swans  was  a  oommwnplace  with  the  an- 
cients,  su  that  the  son^  of  the  swans 
aptly  reprcsents  Virg*8  gratitud. ,  at  the 
same  time  niaking  it  contingent  on  the 
preservation  of  his  lands.  Pal.  oorreoted 
and  Gud.  have  '  ferant.' 
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L.  Sic  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  examina  taxos,  dO 

Sic  cytiso  pastae  distendant  ubera  vaccae, 

Incipe,  si  quid  habes.     Et  me  fecere  poetam 

Pierides ;  sunt  et  mihi  carmina ;  me  quoque  dicunt    , 

Vatem  pastores ;  sed  non  ego  credulus  illis. 

Nam  neque  adhus  Vario  videor,  nec  dicere  Cinna         36 

Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  olores. 


30—36.]  «X.  As  you  hope  for  a  far- 
mer^s  blessingo,  let  me  hear  more  of  such 
verses.  I  am  somethiDg  of  a  poet  myeelf, 
though  the  shepherds  overrate  me.' 

30,]  •8io'  in  adjurations,  as  in  10.  5. 

*  May  your  bees  (1.  55.,  7. 13)  oontinue  to 
give  good  honey.'  The  use  is  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  *  sio '  or  *  ita '  in  protesta- 
tions,  when  it  is  frequently,  though  not 
always«  followed  by  *  ut.*  '*  Sio  has  deus 
aequoris  artis  Adiuvet,utnemo  iamdudum 
litore  in  isto  .  . ,  Constitit "  Ov.  M.8.867. 
ThuB  the  Greek  o^tus  and  our  '  bo.'  In  a 
passage  like  the  present  we  should  say 

*  As  you  hope  for  this  or  that.'  It  is  true 
that  in  Hor.  1  Od.  3.  1  foU.  such  an  ad- 
juration,  as  Macleane  there  objects,  in- 
volves  a  violation  of  logio :  but  the  very 
inconsequeuce  there  may  be  said  to  add  to 
the  feeling  of  the  passage.  [*  Cymeas ' 
Med.  corrected,  Serv.,  the  Beme  Scholia, 
and  Isid.  14.  6.  42:  *Grynaeas,'  Med. 
originally  Pal.  Gud.,  and  the  lemma  of 
tiie  Beme  Schol. — H.  N.]  There  seems 
no  authority  for  representing  Oorsica 
(called  Cymus  by  the  Greeks ;  see  Dict. 
Geogr.)  as  famous  for  yews,  which  is  as- 
Bumed  by  several  of  the  commentators ; 
but  as  the  honey  of  Corsica,  though  known 
historically  as  one  of  its  articles  of  pro- 
duce,  was,  like  that  of  Sardinia  (7.  41), 
proverbially  bitter  (Ov.  Am.  1.  12.  20, 
where  it  is  called  **  mel  infame  "),  and  as 

*  the  balt  f ul  yew  *  (G.  2.  257)  was  pre- 
judicial  to  bees  (G.  4.  47),  Virg.  seems,  as 
Martyn  observes,  to  have  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  conneot  the  two,  as  Ov.  1.  o. 
affeets  to  suppose  that  the  Corsican  houey 
must  be  coUected  from,  hemlock-flowers. 
It  is  however  just  possible  that  *taxos' 
may  be  an  error  for  *  buxos,*  as  Diodoras 
(5.  14)  expressly  attributes  the  bitter- 
ness  of  the  honey  to  the  number  of  box- 
trees  on  the  island.  [Ribbeck  wrttes 
eoMwmina  from  the  first  reading  of  Med. 

31.]  *Cytiso,'  1.  79,  G.  3.  394  foU., 
where  it  is  given  to  goats,  as  here  to  oows, 
to  increase   their  milk.      *  Distendant,' 


Heins.  for  *  distendent,'  which  none  of 
Ribbeck'8  MSS.  support 

32.]  *  Si  quid  habes,'  3.  52,  note.  The 
remainder  of  Lycidas'  speech  is  from 
Theocr.  7.  37  foll.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Yirg.  means  to  distinguish 
between  *  poeta '  and  *  vates,'  Lycidas  as- 
serting  himself  to  be  the  former,  while  he 
does  not  claim  the  honours  of  the  latter. 
What  the  precise  distinction  is,  oannot 
easily  be  determined  from  the  usage  of 
words  either  in  Virg.  (who  scaroely  uses 
*poeta'  except  in  the  Eclogues)  or  in 
othcr  writers ;  but  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  the  other  sense  of  *  vates '  that  it 
would  naturally  donote  a  bard  in  his  in- 
spired  character,  and  its  transference  to 
other  acts,  **  medicinae  vates,"  Pliny  11. 
219,  **  legum  vates,"  Val.  Max.  8.  12.  1 
(quoted  by  Martyu),  s^  we,  though  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  should  say,  *  an 
adept,'  shows  that  it  suggested  the  notion 
of  eminence.  In  Theocr.  1.  o.  the  shepherd 
says  that  he  is  tiie  shrill  mouth  of  the 
Muses,  and  tliat  all  call  him  the  best 
singer.    [*  Set '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

35.]  *Varo'  Med.  and  some  of  Rib- 
beck's  cursives ;  but  *  Vario '  is  supported 
by  Pal.,  Serv.,  and  Cmquius*  Scliol.  on 
Hor.  1  Od.  6,  and  required  by  the  oon- 
text,  as  the  mention  of  Cinna  and  the 
parallel  in  Theocr.  1.  c,  where  Asclepir 
ades  and  Philetas  are  spoken  of,  show 
that  two  poets  are  here  intended.  *  Varo* 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  from  vv.  26, 
27.  [Varius  is  the  eelebrated  poet  of 
epic  and  tragedy:  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  a 
friend  of  Catullus,  was  chiefiy  known  for 
his  *Smyma,'  a  learned  poem  in  the 
Alexandrian  manner,  on  wnich  he  was 
engaged  nine  years  (CatuUus,  93) ;  a  fact 
to  which  Horace  was  supposed  to  have 
alluded  in  his  **nonumque  prematur  in 
annum."  Philargyrius  on  this  place. — 
H.  N.] 

36.]  *  Argutos— olores,'  an  expression  of 
the  same  class  as  thoee  referred  to  on  8. 
55,  though  the  allusion  here  seemingly  is 
not  to  a  contest  between  geese  and  swans, 
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M.  Id  quidem  ago  et  tacitus,  Lycida,  mecum  ipse  voluto, 
Si  valeam  meminisse ;  neque  est  ignobile  carmen. 
'^  Huc  ades,  o  Galatea ;  quis  est  nam  ludus  in  undis  ? 
Hic  ver  purpureum,  varios  hic  flumina  circum  40 

Fundit  humus  flores,  hic  candida  populus  antro 
Imminet,  et  lentae  texunt  umbracula  vites ; 
Huc  ades ;  insani  feriant  sine  litora  fluctus." 
L.  Quid,  quae  te  pura  solum  sub  nocte  canentem 
Audieram  ?    numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem.  45 


but  to  geese  spoUing  the  melody  of  swana' 
flongs  by  their  cackling.  '  Anser/  Serv. 
telU  U0,  is  a  punning  reference  to  a  oon- 
temporary  poet  of  that  name,  mentioned 
by  Ov.  Tribt.  2.  435,  along  with  Cinna, 
and  by  Cic  Phil.  13.  5  as  a  friend  of  An- 
tony,  and  probably,  like  Bavius  and  Mae- 
vius,  personally  obnoxious  to  Virg.,  as 
would  appear  from  an  obscnre,  if  not  oor- 
rupt,  paBsage  in  Prop.  3.  32.  83,  84. 
[*Bet'Med.— H.  N.] 

37—43.]  *M,  I  am  trying  to  recolleot 
Here  are  some  lines  in  which  he  asks 
Galatea  to  leave  the  sea,  and  come  on 
shore  and  enjoy  the  glories  of  spring.' 

37.]  *■  Id  agere '  is  a  oommon  phrase  for 
being  busy  about  an  objeot,  as  in  the  well- 
known  expression  **  hoo  age,"  the  same 
sense  doubtless  whioh  appears  in  the  com- 
mon  use  of  the  imperative  *'  age,"  though 
in  the  Greek  &ye,  from  which  it  obviously 
oomes,  the  notion  must  be  that  of  leading 
or  going  along  with. 

38.]  *■  Si  valeam,'  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  able,  like  **  si  forte,"  6.  57,  A-  2. 
75t>.  *  Neque '  here  gives  the  reason  why 
he  is  tryiog  to  recoUect  the  verses,  Uke 
*  et '  in  such  passages  as  A.  11.  901. 

39.]  Condensed  from  Theocr.  11.  42 
foU.  Galatea  is  addressed  as  in  7.  37 
(note).  *  Quisnam '  or  *  nam  quis '  (G.  4. 
445)  is  a  oommon  form  of  iuterrogation, 
the  thought  on  which  *nam'  depeuds 
being  suppressed :  here  however  it  is  con- 
tained  in  *  Huc  ades.'  For  the  interposi- 
tion  of  a  word  between  '  quis '  and  *■  nam ' 
see  on  G.  4, 1.  c.  *  Ludus  in  undis : '  oomp. 
Theocr.  11.  62,  &s  k^v  Uw  rl  irox*  aib 
KaTotKtjv  rhv  fivdhy  tififuy, 

40.]  *  Purpureum,'  5,»38  note,  red  being 
doubtless  meant  here  as  the  prominent 
colour  of  blooming  fiowers,  like  *'  vere  ru- 
benti,"  G.  2.  319.  Theocr.  18.  27  has 
KtvKhv  fap, 

41.]  'Candida  populus,'  called  *alba' 
Hor.  2  Od.  3.  9,  xc^ini  being  the  Greek 


name.    ^Antro'  carrieB  us  baok  to  Poly- 

5hemu8  and  his  oave  in  the  passage  from 
^heoor  11  44 

42.]  Pal.'  originally  had  'e'  for  *et,' 
whence  Bibbeck  gratuitously  reads  *  en.' 
Whether  the  vine  grows  over  the  oave,  as 
in  5.  6,  or  forms  a  bower  of  itself,  is  not 
dear.  *  Umbracula : '  "  prope  aream  faci- 
undum  umbracula,quo  succedant  homines 
in  aestu  tempore  meridiano,"  Yarro,  B.  B. 
1.51. 

43.]  *Insani,'  *fhe  wild  waves'  play,' 
as  they  dash  themselves  recklessly  aiid 
blindly  on  the  shore,  is  oontrasted  with 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  land,  that  Galatea 
inay  give  the  latter  the  preference. 

44,  45.]  *X.  What  of  that  song  of  his  I 
heard  you  singing  to  yourself  the  other 
night?' 

44.]  *Qnid,  quae,'  like  the  common 
phrase  **  quid,  quod."  *  What  do  you  say 
to  those  veriies?'  *How  about  thode 
verses  ? '  *  Pura  sub  nocte : '  oomp.  G.  2. 
364  note.  The  cleamess  of  the  night  is 
doubtless  mentioned  because  Moeris  sang 
in  the  open  air;  but  there  is  probably 
also  a  reference  to  the  clear  sKy  as  a 
medium  for  sound.  Forb.  well  comp. 
Lucr.  1.  142,  **induoit  noctes  vigilare 
serenas." 

45.]  *  I  remember  the  tune,  if  I  only 
had  the  words.'  [*  Numeri '  is  ezplained 
by  Serv.  on  A.  6.  645  a8.=  *rhythmi, 
sooi,'  and  here  as=*metra  vel  rhythmos.' 
It  seems  to  meau  the  airand  the  rhythm, 
which  would  probably,  in  ancient  music, 
be  inseparubly  connected. — H.  N.]  In 
the  coDstruction  'memini — si  tenerem,' 
the  conditional  olause  is  not  logioally 
connected  with  the  other,  but  with  somo- 
thing  understood,  e.g.  it  might  bo  *  nu- 
meros  memini,  et  carmen  ipsum  revo- 
carem,  si  verba  tenerem,'  so  that  we  may 
compare  the  use  of  *si'  to  express  a 
wish. 
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M.  "  Daphni,  quid  antipuos  signorum  suspicis  ortus  ? 
Ecce  Dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum, 
Astrum,  quo  segetes  gauderent  frugibus,  et  quo 
Duceret  apricis  in  collibus  uva  colorem. 
Insere,  Daphni,  piros ;  carpent  tua  poma  nepotes." 
Omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque ;  saepe  ego  longos 
Cantando  puerum  memini  me  condere  soles : 
Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina ;  vox  quoque  Moerim 


50 


46— 55.J  « 3f.  The  Jnlian  is  the  star 
nf  stars :  it  will  tell  us  when  to  bow,  and 
plant,  and  graft. — Memory  fails  me — 
memory,  that  was  once  so  good — and 
voice  too :  but  Menalcas  will  gratify  you 
himself* 

46.]  Ribbeck,followingMed.  andGud., 
oontinues  vv.  46 — 50  to  Lycid-is,  who  is 
thuB  Buppofied  to  recoUeot  what  he  was 
trying  vainly  to  recover.  But  the  ordi- 
nary  arrangement  is  supported  by  Pal. 
and  others  (if  on  such  a  matter  MS. 
evidence  can  be  said  to  be  of  vulue),  nnd 
vv.  51  foll.  would  not  have  much  meaning 
except  on  the  supposition  that  Moeris  bad 
repeated  part  of  what  Lycidas  had  asked 
for,  and  was  lamenting  that  he  could  not 
recaU  more.  Daphuis  is  addressed  as  the 
representative  of  the  shepherds,  who 
watch  the  stars  for  agricultural  pur- 
IK)ses  (G.  L  204  foU.,  257,  258).  *  Antl- 
quos  *  is  transferred  from  *  signorum  *  to 
•  ortus.' 

47.J  The  allusion  is  to  the  comet  which 
Appeared  when  Octavianus  was  giving 
games  in  honour  of  Julius,  the  year  after 
his  death,  nnd  which  was  supposed  to  sig- 
nify  the  dictator*s  apotbeosis  (Suet.  Caes. 
88).  Comp.  Hor.  1  Od.  12.  47.  "micat 
inter  onmis  lulium  sidus."  *  Dinnaei '  as 
the  descendant  of  Venus,  who  is  caUed 
"  Dionaea  mater."  A.  3. 19.  '  Processit,*  of 
the  rising  of  a  stnr,  6.  86. 

48.]  The  Ju  I ian  star  ia  to  be  the  farmcr^s 
Btar,  as  Julius  in  5.  79  is  the  farmer's  god. 
and  Octavianus  also  (G.  1. 24  fol].).  '  Quo ' 
denotes  the  agency,  not,as  in"  quo  sidere," 
G.  1. 1,  the  time.  The  rising  of  the  star 
might  naturally  be  the  signal  for  harvest 
and  vintage  (G.  1.  253):  but  Virg.  evi- 
dently  expresses  himself  here  as  if  the  stnrs 
not  only  formed  the  sheplierd'»  falen*lar, 
but  actually  foretold  or  crcated  agricultural 
prosperity.  Kiightiey  su<rgc8td  that  Ihe 
Bummer  of  a.u.o.  711,  when  the  comet 
appeared,  would  naturally  have  been  very 
hot  and  dry ;  and  we  may  be  reminded  of 
our  own  belief  in  the  effect  of  comets  upon 


the  vintage.  ^Segetes,'  of  fields,  as  in 
G.  1.  47. 

49.]  •  Duceret— colorem :  *  *•  variis  solet 
uva  racemis  Ducere  purpureum  nondum 
matura  colorem,"  Ov.  M.  3. 484,  *•  Uvaque 
conspecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva,"  Juv. 
2.8L 

50.]  *  Poma '  are  the  fmit  which  are  to 
grow  on  the  pear-tree.  *  Insere  pirog,'  1. 
74.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  that  the 
trees  shall  be  good  bearing  trees  for  more 
than  one  generation,  but  that  the  farmer^s 
posterity  shall  enjoy  the  property  of  their 
progenitor.  Serv.  says  "  Hoc  in  gratiam 
Augusti  per  cuius  benefioium  securus  de 
agris  suis  est . . .  ac  si  diceret.  Nihil  est 
quod  possis  tiraere:  nam  illud  respicit 
quod  Bupra  invidioseaiebatFl.  74],  Insere 
nunc,  Meliboee,  piros."  Palladius  (8,  3., 
9.  6)  says  that  pears  may  be  grafted  in 
August,  or  if  the  soil  is  moist  (which,  as 
Voss  reminds  us,  is  the  case  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Mautua),  in  July. 

51.]  *  Fert,*  as  in  5.  34.  Emm.  comp. 
Plato'8  verses,  oi^k  icJana  4>4ptt'  9o\ix^s 
Xp^yos  oTScv  it^tifiety  OHyofia  K<d  fiop^» 
jcai  pvauf  ^8i  r^ixfiv.  'Animum:'  **in 
animo  esse  "  is  used  for  recoilecting  (Ter. 
And.  1. 5. 47),  and  **  ex  animo  eflluere  "  for 
forgetting  (Cic.  de  Or.  2.  74),  as  we  talk 
of  *  bearing  a  thing  in  niind ; '  and  henoe 
probably  *  animus '  comes  to  be  used  for 
tlie  memory  itself,  like  *mens'  in  Cio. 
Brut.  61,  *'huic  ex  tompore  dicenti  effluit 
mens."  Comp.  the  old  Englisih  expression 
•  to  bear  n  brain '  for  *  to  remember.' 

52.]  *CJoiidere,'  to  bury,  for  to  see  go 
down :  imitated  doubtless  from  Callim. 
£p.  2.  3,  f}XioK  4¥  \4<rxv  KarMffafxtv,  and 
Lucr.  8.  1090,  "vivendo  condere  saecla." 
So  Hor.  4  Od.  5.  29,  "Condit  qui^que 
diem  coUibus  in  suis."  Gud.  has  •  ducere,' 
witli  *coiidere'  iu  the  margin.  It  iia 
singular  that  in  Pers.  2.  14  tiie  MSS.  are 
dxvidt  d  betwecn  the  two  verbs. 

58.1  *  Oblita,'  passive :  a  rars  use,  fol- 
lowed  by  Val.  Fl.  1. 792.,  2.  388. 
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lam  fngit  ipsa ;  lupi  Moerim  ridere  priores. 

Sed  tamen  ista  satis  referet  tibi  saepe  Menalcas.  55 

L.  Causando  nostros  in  longum  ducis  amores. 

Et  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  aequor,  et  omnes, 

Aspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  murmuris  aurae ; 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  namque  sepulchrum 

Incipit  apparere  Bianoris  :  hic,  ubi  densas  60 

Agricolae  stringunt  frondes,  hic,  Moeri,  canamus ; 

Hic  haedos  depone,  tamen  veniemus  in  urbem. 

Aut  si,  nox  pluviam  ne  colligat  ante,  veremur, 

Cantantes  licet  usque — minus  via  laedit — eamus ; 


54.]  A  inan  meeting  a  wolf  and  not 
oatohing  its  eye  firdt  was  supposed  to  be 
Btruck  dumb.  Pliny,  8.  80,  Hpeaka  of  it 
as  an  Italian  belief:  but  it  is  uUnded 
lo  bj  Plato,  Rep.  1,  p.  836,  where  8o- 
orates  oongratulates  himflelf  on  having 
first  cauglit  sight  of  Thraaymaohua. 
Theocr.  14.  22  hus  ov  ^cy^p;  K{)kov 
eTScv,  where  tbe  effect  seems  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  meeting  a  wolf  under  any  oir- 
cnmBtances.  *  Priores,'  like  **pri(>r  in- 
quit,"  A.  1.  321.    [» Moerin'  PaL— H.  N.] 

65]  *»Ordo  est,  satia  eaepe."  Berv. 
[•Set"*  Pai.  originally.— H.  N.] 

56—65.]  *  L.  Do  not  put  me  off— there 
Ib  perfect  stiUneaa  aboui  us,  and  we  are 
half-way  to  the  town:  we  can  afford  to 
stop :  or  if  you  want  to  get  on,  we  can 
8it)<;  as  we  walk.' 

56.]  Comp.  Lucr.  1.  898,  "quamvifl 
oausando  multa  moreris."  *•  Amores '  for 
*  Btudium '  or  '  cupido.'  **  Si  tantus  amor 
caaus  cogiio^icere  nosiros,"  A.  2.  10. 

57.]  Apparcntly  imltated  from  Theocr. 
2.  38,  r\v'Ji*  <rtyq,  fitv  irdyTos,  aiyumi  8' 
&n'ra(,  80  that  *acquor'  seems  to  be  the 
Bea,  the  Bcenery  bcing  takeu  from  Sicily. 
Neither  the  cuntext  nor  the  language  of 
tlie  li  le  itself  allows  to  interpret  the 
word  of  the  swamp  of  the  Mincio.  •  Tibi,' 
for  your  purpose,  so  that  you  may  sing. 

58.]  'Aspice,'  ^wSc,  oalling  attention. 
'  yetitosi  murinuris '  U  appareutly  t-quiva- 
lent  to  "veuti  murmurantis,"  witli  which 
'aurae'  is  naturally  connected,  like 
"Zephyri  tepentibu»  auriB,"  G.  2.  336, 
quoteii  by  Votu.  Thia  Befms  better  than 
with  Heyne  to  make  •murmuriB,'  the 
attributive  genitivt',  like  ••  veneni,"  4.24, 
thoiigh  there  is  not  much  room  fur  rhoice. 
Virg.  probably  iiiteiided  a  variation  on 
the  moro  natural  expression,  ••ventosae 
murmnra  anrae."  '  Cadere,*  of  winds,  G. 
1.354. 


59.]  '  Adeo'  apparently  throwB  a  Btreas 
either  on  *  hino'  (fiee  on  4. 11),  or  on  •  me* 
dia.'  The  line  is  imitated  from  Theoor. 
7.  10,  KoHwu  rity  fieadrca^  iShv  &inffi€s,  ob9^ 
rh  (ra/Mi  *Afiaf  rw  Bpa<r(Aa  Kart^prro, 

60.]  Bianor,  aooording  to  Serv.,  was  the 
Bame  as  OcnuB,  the  founder  of  Mantua  ( A. 
10. 198),  called  by  Cato  in  hlB  Ori.<ine8 
Ociius  BianoruB.  Thua  the  scenery  becomea 
Mantuun  again. 

61.]  •  Stringere '  of  the  ••  frondatio,"  or 
Btripping  of  leaves,  which  were  used  for 
fodder  G.  1.  305.,  2.  808,  Hor.  1  Ep. 
14.  28.  ••  Oleam  ubi  nigra  erit  Btringito," 
Cuto,  R.  B.  65.  Col.  11.  2,  §  65  (referred 
to  by  Keightley)  says  that  the  **  frondatio  " 
should  be  done  '•  antelucanis  et  vespertiuis 
tempuribus."  *  Canamus : '  they  were  to 
Bing  altemately,  as  in  Theocr.  7. 

62.]  '  Tatnen,'  after  all,  nntwithstand- 
in«;.  •*  Tamen  oantabitis,"  10.  31  (note). 
Kei>j;htley  thinkB  the  expression  strantce, 
as  thcy  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Mantua:  but  it  Bcems  to  be  a  playful 
anticipation  of  an  objection  from  Moeris. 
['Aeao:»'Pal.— H.  X.] 

63.1  The  night  is  said  to  gather  the 
niin,  because  the  gathering  of  the  oloads 
is  tht!  preludf  of  rain.  Comp.  G.  3.  827, 
•*  ubi  quurta  sitim  oaell  collegerit  hora." 
[Por  *  veremur '  PaL  originally  has  •  me- 
remus.' — H.  N.] 

64.]  FromTheocr.7.35.  «Usque^with 
'eaiuus,'  let  us  go  straight  on.  **Iuvat 
nsque  morari,"  A.  6  487.  Heins.  rt-ad 
*  laedBt,'  whioh  i^  fonnd  iu  one  good  MS., 
the  first  Montelian,  but  in  none  of  Rit>- 
beck'«$.  Gud.  oorreoted  and  two  other  of 
Bii)beck's  oursives  have  •liiedet'  But 
WHjcn.  rightly  prefers  •  laudit,*  the  reading 
of  Mcd.,  Pal.,  &0.  The  sense  i-eems  to  be 
••cantaDtid via  mious  luedere  Bolet."  (Doiup. 
10.  75,  *•  Surgamus :  solet  est  gravis  oan- 
taatibnB  nmbra." 
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Cantantes  ut  eamus,  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo.  65 

M.  Desine  plura,  puer,  et,  quod  nunc  instat,  agamus  ; 
Carmina  tum  melius,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canemus. 

65.]  '  Fascis,'  of  a  burden  generally,  as  see  Menalcas  agaln.' 

G.  3.  347  of  a  floldier'8  baggage,  G.  4.  204  66.]  •  Desine  plura,  puer/  5. 19.    *  In- 

of  the  food  brought  home  by  the  bees :  stat,'  remindingLycidas  that  the  business 

here  of  the  kids,  which  may  have  been  admits  of  no  delay,  not  CTen  of  singing  or 

carried  in  some  sort  of  bundle.    Gomp.  talking  as  they  walk  along.    Some  varie- 

Moretum  y.  80,  *'  venaliB  holerum  fasces  ties  in  Bibbeck'8  MSS.  seem  to  show  that 

portabat,"  of   things  taken  to  market.  there  wa8  onoe  a  reading  'nuno,  quod 

Lycidas  offers  to  carry  the  kids  while  nunc  instat.' 

Moeris  is  sin^ing,  meaning  him  to  begin.  67.]  '  Ipse,'  Menalcas,  designated  either 

66,  67.]  *  M,   Best  think  only  of  our  as  Moeris'  master  (3.  3  note),  or,  in  rela- 

present  business,  and  leave  singing  tiU  we  tion  to  the  songs,  as  their  author. 

EXOUBSUS  ON  THE  BELATION  OF  THE  FIBST  TO  THE  NINTH 

ECLOGUE. 

[The  first  Eclogue  represents  YirgU  as  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  estate,  whUe 
the  niuth  complains  of  his  violent  expulsion  from  it.  This  fact  was  explained  by 
Servius,  and  is  stiU  explained,  I  think,  by  aU  modem  critios,  by  the  hypotbesis  that 
after  the  poet  had  been  restored  by  Octavianus  he  was  again  expeUed,  and  afterwards, 
at  Bome  time  not  specified,  again  reinstated. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  notion  of  a  double  ejection  rests  on  sufficient 
evidence.  The  two  poems  iu  question  lend  no  real  support  to  it,  but,  if  anything,  rather 
the  reverse.  The  ninth  Eclogue  represents  Yirgil  as  saying  that  a  misfortune  had 
come  upon  him  of  which  he  had  never  had  any  apprehension,  '*quod  numquam 
veriti  sumus ; "  strange  language,  surely,  had  he  been  ejected  only  a  few  months 
before.  The  poem  proceeds :  "  I  had  heard  that  Menalcas*  poetry  had  proved  the 
salvation  of  his  estate,"  "  omnia  carminibus  vestrum  servasse  Menalcan."  *•  Yee, 
and  it  was  a  mere  rumour,  for  the  din  of  arms  has  sUenoed  poetry."  These  words  do 
not  necessarUy,  I  think,  imply  more  than  that  Virgil  had  hoped  at  one  time  to 
retain  his  farm,  but  that  it  had  after  aU  been  taken  away.  It  is  indeed  quite  likely 
that  when  the  first  order  came  for  the  oonfiscation  of  the  Mantuan  territory,  Yirgil 
made  interest  with  PolUo  for  at  least  the  temporary  preservation  of  it,  and  that  thus 
arose  the  rumour  aUuded  to.  But  if  Yirgil  had  reaUy  gone  to  Bome  before  the  ninth 
Eclogue  was  written,  and  returned  with  an  order  from  Octavianus  for  the  restoration 
of  hiE  oslnt^^  is  it  conct^vable  that  he  should  have  made  no  mention  in  the  poem  of  so 
iiuportaat  a  fuct  7    But  what  does  he  say  of  Octavianus  ?    Only  this : 

"  Ecce  Dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum, 
Astrum,  quo  segetes  gaudereut  frugibus," 

4*  the  star  of  Cat^dar  has  arisen,  under  which  the  fieldscmyA^  to  herejoicing  in  their  fruits  " ; 
toT  I  do  tiot  kriow  wbat  otber  meaning  the  wordscan  bear.  Itis  his  complaint  in  the 
flfth  Eologuo  and  in  tlie  first  Georgic  that  the  overthrow  of  JuUus  Caesar  s  authority 
hm  brought  witli  it  tlio  ruin  of  agricuUure,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  expresses  a  faint 
hnpe  (and  do  imnf)  in  the  ninth  Eclogue  that  the  star  of  Caesar  may  again  bless  the 
Ijouutfy. 

The  Ij)fe  of  Virgii  bj  Suetonius  makes  no  mention  of  a  doubleejection.*    And  the 

»  §  19.  Ad  Buoolica-  transiit,  maxime  ut  Asinium  PoUionem,  Alfenum  Varum,  et 
Conielium  Gallum  celobraret,  quia  in  distributioue  agrorum  qui  post  PhUippensem 
Tictoriam  veteranifi  dlvidebantur  indemnem  se  praestitissent 
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oommentary  attributed  to  Probos,  which  in  this  part  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same 
Bonroes  of  information  as  the  biography  by  Snetonins,  informs  U8  that  Virgil  had  his 
estate  restored  on  being  introduoed  to  Octavianus  by  Gomelius  Gallufl;  that  the 
yeterans  were  so  irritated  at  this  that  the  poet  was  nearly  killed  by  the  primfpilarU 
Milienius  Toro;  that  the  Eclogues  were  not  published  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written»  for  the  ninth,  a  oomplaint  of  injury,  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  first,  which 
ifl  an  expreasion  of  gratitude  for  the  redress  of  the  injury.  Thus  Probus,  or  the  com- 
piler  of  the  oommentary  attributed  to  him,  regarded  the  first  Eclogue  as  referring 
to  the  final  restoration  of  Yirgil  to  his  estate,  Bubeequent  to  the  act  of  yiolenoe  of  which 
oomplaint  is  made  in  the  ninth. 

But  Serrius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  Eclogue,  says,  in  explaining  the 
relation  of  the  ninth  Eclogue  to  the  first,  that,  after  the  first  Edogue  was  written, 
Yirgil  went  baok  to  his  estate,  was  then  almost  killed  (not  by  Milienius  Toro  but) 
by  one  Arrius,  saved  himself  by  leaping  into  the  Mincio,  and  afterwards  had  his  estate 
again  restored  by  Ootayianus.  Servius  places  the  ninth  Eclogue  after  the  first,  and 
so  do  **  others  "  (alii)  whom  he  quotes,  who  howoTer  giye  quite  a  difierent  account  of 
the  transaction.  According  to  them  Virgil,  after  obtaining  inmuniUu  agrorum  from 
Octayianns,  fell  into  a  dispute  with  a  neighbour  about  lus  boundaries;  aman  named 
Glodios  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  pursued  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  but  Virgil 
escaped  into  a  charcoal-bumer^s  shop. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  attempting,  as  Ribbeck  does  in  his  PrdUgomena^ 
to  weaye  these  difierent  acoounts  into  a  oonsistent  whole.  It  is  clear  that,  as  is 
natural  in  such  a  case,  difierent  Tersions  of  the  transaction  must  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Senrius,  and  yery  probably  much  earlier.  The  main  question,  however,  is, 
what  does  the  best  evidence,  that  of  the  Eclogues  themseWes,  warrant  us  in  inferring  ? 
The  oommentators  were  evidently  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  fiaot  of  the  ninth  Eclogue 
coming  after  the  first.  The  difflculty  is  noticed  by  Probus,  who  acoounts  for  it  in 
a  rational  way;  but  I  suspect  that  Servius  and  the  authorities  whom  he  quotes 
were  misled  by  the  order  in  which  the  Eclogues  stand,  and  arranged  the  facts  so  as  to 
put  the  ninth  chroDoIogically  subsequent  to  the  first.  I  belieye  that  Probus  (if  it  be 
Probus)  was  right  in  supposing  the  ninth  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  the  first  to 
refer  to  the  Anal  restoration  of  VirgiPs  estate.  This  suppnsition  is  not  contradicted 
by  tbe  mention  of  Varus  in  the  uinth  Eclogue,  supposing  him,  as  we  must  suppoee, 
to  be  the  Alfenus  Varus  who  had  suoceeded  PoUio  in  Oisalpine  Gaul.  For  Suetonius 
expressly  says  that  it  was  this  Vams,  with  Asinius  PoIIioand  Gallus,  whose  infiuence 
secured  to  Virgil  tbe  posseRsion  of  his  estate.  In  other  words,  the  entreaties  addressed 
to  Varus  in  the  ninth  Eclogue  were  suocessful,  Varus  not  caring  to  pursue  his 
political  differences  with  PoIIio  so  far  as  to  injure  Pollio^s  friend. 

I  doubt  then  whether  the  evidence  affbrded  by  the  Eclogues  tbemselYesand  by  the 
biography  of  Suetonius  (and  the  other  evidence  we  have  seen  to  be  confused  and  in- 
consistent)  warrants  our  assuming  more  than  this :  that  Virgil  was  ejected  with 
▼iolenoe  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  from  his  farm,  after  having  been  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  to  keep  it ;  that  in  his  trouble  he  was  assisted  by  Maecenas 
(Suetonius,  §  20) ;  that  he  addressed  Alfenus  Varas  on  the  subject  in  the  ninth 
Eologue,  and  probably  also  in  plain  prose ;  that  he  then  went  to  Rome,  where,  backed 
by  the  infiuence  of  PoUio,  Varus,  and  Gallus  (to  whom  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Eclogues  are  respectively  dedicated),  he  obtained  from  Octavianus  the  restoration  of 
his  estate.~H.  N.] 
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ECLOGA  X. 
GALLUS. 

If  the  claimB  of  friendship  were  bat  scantily  ecknowledged  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
Eclogues,  th«y  are  abundantly  satiBfied  in  the  present,  which  ie  entiiely  devoted  to 
GalluB.  Like  Varus,  C.  Comelius  Gallus  is  said  by  Seryius  on  Eclogue  6 — 13,  to  haye 
been  Yirgirs  early  afieociate  and  fellow-fitudent  under  Siron.  He  is  said  by  the  eame 
authority  to  have  bcen  appointed  by  the  triumvirs  to  ooUect  money  from  thoee  trans- 
Padane  towna  whose  lands  were  to  be  spared ;  and  it  iaconjectured  that  he  may  have 
been  the  Comelius  who,  acoording  to  Serv.,  attncked  Alfenua  Yarus  in  a  speech  for 
his  diviBion  of  Mantuan  territory  hb  unfair  to  the  iuhabitantB— one  or  both  of  whioh 
grounds  would  be  sufflcient  to  aceount  for  Virgil  s  connexion  with  him,  even  if  the 
story  of  their  previoua  intiraaoy  Bhould  be  deemed  untrustworthy.  Besidee,  he  had 
been  already  admitted  to  Pollic/s  friendship,  and  so  might  easily  win  the  regard  of 
PoIliu'B  prot^^  His  further  life  need  not  be  notioed  bere ;  all  we  have  to  do  with 
is  the  fact  tliat,  as  this  Eclogue  shows  at  the  time  of  its  oompoeition,  he  had  become 
knowu  as.a  poet  and  a  lover,  having  written  elegies  (four  books,  Serv.  says),  chiefiy 
addressed  to  hid  mistress  Lycoris,  like  Propertius*  to  Cynthia,  and  Tibullus'  to  Delia» 
besides  translating  (if  that  is  to  be  oonsidered  with  Serv.  a  separate  work)  some  of 
the  poems  of  Euphoiion  (note  on  v.  50).  Lycoris  is  identified  by  Serv.  with  Volumnia 
Cytiieris,  a  freedAoman  of  Volumnins  Eutrapelus,  and  at  one  tiine  mi^tress  of  M. 
Antunius,  wLom  the  Siime  aceount  erroneously  represents  as  the  rival  mentioned  v. 
23.  These  elegies  are  repeatediy  mentiuned  by  Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  regarded 
them  with  high  admiration,  and  once,  in  an  obscure  passage  (3.  26.  91,  92)  by  Pro- 
pertius :  but  only  one  fragment  of  them  survives,  preserved  by  Vibius  Sequester,  De 
Fluminibus,  p.  333. 

Hcre,  as  in  E.  1,  the  identification  of  the  shepherd  and  poel  is  bo  rudeiy  managed 
as  to  amount  to  absolute  confusion.  The  subject  of  the  Eclogue  is  the  liopeless  and 
absorbing  passion  of  Gallus :  Gallus,  if  not  a  pastoral  poet  himself,  is  the  friend  uf  a 
pastoral  poet,  and  so  one  of  the  pastoral  company :  accordingly  he  is  represented  as 
being  at  one  and  the  same  moment  a  soldier  and  a  shepherd,  serving  in  the  camp  in 
Italy,  and  lying  under  a  rock  in  Arcadia  with  wood-gods  to  oomfort  him.  As  before, 
the  naked  bimplicity  of  the  explanation  has  caused  it  to  be  missed :  Gallus  has  been 
supposed  to  have  gone  on  furlough  into  Arcadia,  while  otfaers,  whocould  not  reconoile 
the  language  of  v.  44  with  his  being  in  Arcadia  at  all,  have  cbanged  tbe  text. 

The  structure  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  the  latter  partof  Tlieocr.  Idyl  1.  thedying 
Daphuis  supplying  the  model  for  Gallus,  who^  despair  however  does  not  bring  liim 
to  death.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  narrate  the  story  in  a  song  as  lie  is  tending  his  goatSf 
and  in  rising  to  go  hume  for  the  evening  he  graoefully  intimates  thathe  is  cloeingthe 
volume  of  pastoral  poetry. 

Tiie  time  is  commonly  thought  [though  Ribbeok  would  date  the  poem  earlier]  to 
be  flxed  by  w.  23,  46  fulL,  and  by  general  considcrations  regording  the  date  of  the 
Eclogues,  to  the  end  of  716  or  the  beginning  of  717,  when  Agrippa  was  leading  an 
expedition  into  Gaul  and  across  the  Hhine,  with  which  Gallus'  rival  is  supposed  to 
have  gone,  while  Gallus  himself  was  engaged  in  some  otber  service,  perhaps  in  Italy 
under  Octavianus,  acting  against  Sex.  Pompeius.  Vv.  20,  23,  47  seem  to  point  to 
winter  or  early  spring. 

The  scenery  seems  to  be  Arcadian  throughout,  at  least  in  the  narrative  part  of  the 
Eclogue. 
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ExTBEMtJH  hunc,  ArethuBa,  mihi  conoede  laborem  : 
Pauca  meo  Gallo,  set  quae  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 
Carmina  sunt  dicenda :  neget  quis  carmina  Grallo  ? 
Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctiis  subterlabere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam. 
Licipe ;  soUicitos  Galli  dicamus  amores, 
Dum  tenera  attondent  simae  yirgulta  capellae. 
Non  canimus  surdis ;  respondent  omnia  silvae. 
Quae  nemora,  aut  qui  yos  saltus  habuere,  puellae 


1 — 8.]  'My  last  pafitoral  strain  is  in 
honour  of  Oallus :  I  Bing  of  his  love  with 
my  soats  abont  me  in  the  wood.' 

l.j  *  AiethuBa '  was  conventionally  the 
paatnral  foantain,  Moeoh.  3.  78,  and  aa 
Bii<*h  apparently  is  invoked  by  the  dying 
Paphnis,  Theocr.  1.  117.  6he  is  here 
addresaed  as  a  Muse  might  be,  like  the 
"  Nymphue  Libethridea,'*  7. 21.  '  Goneede 
laborem '  like  **  carmen  concedite,"  7.  22. 

*  Laborem '  aa  in  G.  2.  39.  Ue  aaka  to  be 
a)lowe«i  to  elaborate  one  Bong  more.  PaL 
originally  had  *  labomm,'  which  Kibbeok 
arbitraiily  adopts. 

2]  Wagn.,  toilowed  by  Forb.,  oonnects 
thiB  line  with  the  preceding,  placing  a 
period  at ' Lycoris,'  a change  which  scemB 
plainly  for  the  worse,  as  *meo  Gallo' 
would  come  awkwardiy  after  *  mihi,'  while 

*  panca '  evidently  reforB  to  *  carmina.' 
For  *Gallo'  and  '  Lyraris'  see  Introduc- 
tion.     *Set  quae'  ib  the  antitheBis  to 

*  panca,'  *  thongh  few,  thcy  muat  be  Buch 
88  mnv  attract  even  her  Bcomful  eye.' 
[•Set'*Med.Pal.~H.  N.] 

4.]  '  Sio  *  fullowed  by  *  incipe,'  as  in  9. 
30^32.  The  legend  of  the  union  between 
Arethusa  and  AlpheuB  (see  Dict.  H.)  is 
mentioned  again  A.  3. 6i)4  foU.,  and  ia  the 
subjectof  wiiat  n  mainsof  MoBcbuB '  eighth 
Idyl,  vv.  4, 5  of  whieh  Virg.  seemB  to  have 
imitated :  ica2  fiaBift  ^/A/Boiycc  rois  itifuurt, 
T^y  3i  0d\a/nTa¥  KtpBty  ^orpox^h  "f^ 
/dywvTtu  aSafftv  tZwp,  AlpheuB  in  the 
legend  is  the  purBuing  lover :  liere  Virg. 
spparently  coiitemplates  them  aa  recon- 
ciled,  and  passiug  to  and  fro  to  visit  earh 
other,  and  prays  Arethuaa  to  aBsi^t  his 
tale  of  love,  if  ahe  would  have  th**  course 
of  her  own  love  rim  sroooth.  That  he 
should  oonceive  uf  her  as  oonBtantly  flying 
from  AlpheuB  is  Icbb  likely. 

5.]  *  DoriB,'  wife  of  Nereus  and  mother 
of  the  NereidB  (Hes.  Theog.  240),  is  here 
put  for  the  sea,  perhaps,  as  Heyne  aug- 
geats,  after  Bome  Alexandrian  poet,  like 


Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptnne,  Hom. 
Od.  12.  (SO,  97  (referred  to  by  Vobb),  TlietiB, 
E.  4.  32.  *  Amara '  ia  here  equivalent  to 
'BalBa/  with  whieh  it  Ib  ooupled  G.  2. 
238. 

6.]  *  SoUicitus '  ia  nsed  as  an  epithet  of 
love  here  and  in  Ov.  Her.  18.  196,  and  of 
a  lover  Hor.  3  Od.  7.  9,  juat  aa  '«oura"  ia 
a  coiiimon  fiynonyme  of  '"amur." 

7.]  *  Simnecapellae,'<r(/ua]  fpi^of,Theoor. 
8.  50.  « Virgiilta.'  note  on  G.  2.  2.  The 
goatd  browBe  while  the  goatherd  Ib  sing- 
ing.  aain  5.  12. 

8.]  *  Non  canimuB  snrdis,'  like  **  non  in- 
iuBBii  cano,"  6.  9.  '  We  are  not  singing  to 
deaf  earB.'  Tliere  iB an  allu>ion,  aB  £mm. 
remarkB,  to  the  proverbial  expreaBion 
"  surdo  canere,"  or  •*  Burdo  narrare  fabu- 
lam,"  Livy  40.  8,  Ter.  Haut. 2. 1.  10,  Hor. 
2  £p.  1.  200.  *  Respondere '  takes  an  aoo. 
of  the  auBwer  made.  Here  it  has  the  wider 
sense  of  *  reddere '  or  *  referre,'  to  repeat  or 
gi ve  back.  Comp.  Ov.  M.  1 1 .  52, "  flebile 
lingiia  Murmurat  ezanimis:  rpspondent 
fltbile  ripae,"and  for  the  general  BeuBe 
*'  resonare  dnces  Amaryllida  silvas,"  1. 5. 

9—30.]  *  Why  wcre  not  the  nyrophB 
present  wlien  their  favourite  lay  dying? 
All  nature  niourned  for  him:  hia  sheep 
grieve<l  for  their  maBter :  the  Bwains  ciime 
to  viBit  liim :  Ap«llo  was  tliere,  and  Sil- 
vanuB  and  Pan,  biddinghim  leave  brood- 
ing  to  no  end  over  blighted  hopea.' 

9.]  ThiB  and  thu  three  folluwing  linea 
are  from  Theocr.  1.  66  foll.,  where  the 
nymphs  are  naturally  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion  with  Daphni8,wlio,  according  to  Id. 
7.  92,  wiis  marrieil  to  a  Naiad.  Here,  as 
in  T.  1,  they  feeemed  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Muses,  and  are  oonBequently  associated 
with  ParnasBus,  Pindun,  and  Aganippe. 
This  connectn  them  not  onl^  with  Gallus, 
but  with  Vire.,  who  had  just  addresBed 
Arethusa,  and  at  the  end  of  his  song,  v . 
70,  tQms  to  them  again. 
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Naides,  indigno  cum  Gallus  amore  peribat  ?  lo 

Nam  neque  Pamasi  vobis  iuga,  nam  neque  Pindi 

Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. 

Illum  etiam  lauri,  etiam  flevere  myricae ; 

Pinifer  illum  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  iacentem 

Maenalus  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycaei.  15 

Stant  et  oves  circum ; — ^nostri  nec  paenitet  illas, 

Nec  te  paeniteat  pecoris,  divine  poeta : 

Et  formosus  ovis  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis — 

Venit  et  upilio ;  tardi  venere  subulci ; 


10.]  •Peribat'  Pal..  Rom.  (which  is 
resamed  at  this  line  after  the  lacuna), 
Med.  seoond  reading,  &c., '  periret '  Med. 
first  readtng,  Gud.  corrected,  and  others 
of  Ribbeck'8  cursives.    Eztemal  evidence 

1'u8tifie8  Wagn.  in  reatoring  the  former. 
ntrinBically  either  might  stand.  See 
Madv.  §  358.  'Indigno  amore,'  8.  18. 
note. 

11.]  *  Ye  were  not  in  any  of  your  usual 
haunts,*  implying  that  search  had  been 
made  for  tbem  there.  The  two  mountains 
are  mentioned,  as  Heyne  observes,  with  a 
reference  to  the  springs  belonging  to  each. 

12.]  *  Ulla'  has  theforceof  "uUomodo." 
CSomp.  1.  53  note.  **Moram  fecere:" 
"  fieret  vento  mora  ne  qua  ferenti,"  A.  3. 
473.  *  Aonie*  Pal.,  and  two  or  three  of 
Ribbeck*8  cureives,  supported  by  Serv. 
*  Aoniae  *  Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.,  supported  by 
OhariBius  and  other  grammarians,  who 
however  read  *Aganippae'  also.  Rib- 
beck  restores  'Aoniae:'  but  the  Greek 
nominative  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  oopyistB,  and  is  the 
natural  form  in  a  metrical  licence  like 
this,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek.  So  Sil.  14. 51 5.  quoted  by  Wund., 
has  "Ortygie  Arethusa,"  which  Heins. 
restored  '*  ex  scriptis  "  for  •*  Ortygiae  Are- 
thusae." 

13.]  From  Theocr.  1.  71,  72,  where 
however  the  moumersare  wolve8,jackal8, 
and  lions,  as  in  E.  5.  26.  The  neglect  of 
the  nymphs  is  contrasted  with  the  sorrow 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  vocal 
as  echoing  to  Gallus*  lament,  the  bays 
being  introduced  as  in  6. 83,  the  tamarisks 
as  in  6. 10.  Such  an  ezplanation  of  the 
image  was  evidently  in  Virg.'s  mind 
(comp.  5.  62  note,  8. 22  note),  but  he  does 
not  put  it  forward  prominently,  as  it 
would  interfere  with  theefiect  of  therest 
of  the  passage,  where  actual  moumers  are 
introduced.    There  is  some  doubt  about 


the  reading  of  the  line,  Rom.  substituting 
a  second  *  illum '  for  the  second  *  etiam,' 
which  in  Gud.  is  written  over  an  erasure. 
Another  of  Ribbeck's  cursives  reads 
*illum*  with  *etiam-'  written  over  it, 
apparently  as  an  insertion,  not  as  a  cor- 
rection ;  and  *■  illum  etiam '  is  found  in  the 
Lombard  and  a  few  other  MSS.,  and  was 
the  old  reading  before  Heins.  However 
we  may  account  for  the  variations,  both 
language  and  rhythm  plead  for  the  text 
as  now  generally  received.  One  inferior 
oopy  gives  *  laurus.' 

14.]  Comp.  8.  22.  « Sola  sub  rupe ; ' 
BO  Orpheus,  G.  4.  508,  509,  is  said  **  rupe 
sub  aeria  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam 
Flevisse,  et  gelidis  haec  evolvisse  sub 
antris." 

15.]  *Lycaei,'G.  1.  16. 

16.]  *  Nostri,'  of  us  shepherds.  The 
sheep  do  not  regret  their  connexion  with 
U8,  and  the  best  of  us  need  not  regret  his 
with  them.  Keightley  takes  *  nostri '  of 
GaUus,  which  is  possible,  tbongh  he  can 
hardly  be  right  in  attempting  (Horace, 
Excursns  2)  to  get  rid  of  all  the  instances 
in  which  *no8,'  like  *vo8,*  borrows  the 
genitive  sing.  of  the  neuter  of  its  posses- 
sive  (Madv.  §  79,  obs.  1). 

17.]  *Nec  te  paeniteat,'  2.  34  note. 
Gallus  is  addressed  as  if  he  had  been  a 
shepherd,  and  so  doubtless  Yirg.  chooees 
to  regard  him:  but  the  language  here 
seems  intended  to  meet  an  objection  that 
the  oonnexion  might  disgrace  him,  so  that 
the  sense,  stripp^  of  metaphor,  will  be 
*do  not  regret  or  think  scorn  of  your 
assoeiation  with  pastoral  poetry.'  '  Di  vine 
poeta,*  5.  45,  also  of  a  shepherd. 

18]  Prom Theocr.  1. 109., 20. 33, whero 
however  the  connexion  is  quite  diflerent. 
The  thought  here  is  like  that  in  E.  2.  60. 
[*  Formonsus,*  the  uncials. — H.  N.] 

19.]  *  Upilio '  is  generally  considered  a 
lengthened  form  of  **  opilio,'*  an  old  word 
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Uyidus  hibema  yenit  de  glande  Menalcas.  20 

Omnes  "  Unde  amor  iste,  rogant,  tibi  ?  "    Venit  ApoUo : 
Galle,  quid  insanis  ?  inquit ;  tua  cura  Lycoris 
Perque  niyes  alium  perque  horrida  castra  secuta  est. 
Venit  et  agresti  capitis  Silvanus  honore, 


for  a  Bhephexd  fonnd  in  Plaut.  Asin. 
3.  1.  86,  and  doubtless  connected  with 
**  0V18."  No  authority  however  is  quoted 
for  this  lengthening  by  a  change  of 
Towelfl,  which  can  scnrcely  be,  as  Serv. 
thinks,  a  hint  taken  from  the  Greek  use 
of  oHvQfia  for  tvoyuoL^  &o.,  and  the  word 
'*  OTilio,"  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  (found  in  Javolenus,  Dig.  33. 7. 26, 
§  2),  would  have  the  seoond  syllable  long. 
It  would  seem  more  probablo  tberefore 
that  the  word  may  be  really  a  oontraction 
of  "ovipilio"  (with  which  we  may  per- 
haps  compare  oWJAof,  and  possibly  the 
root  "pell"  in  **compellere,"  "depellere"), 
and  that  there  may  have  been  two  forms 
of  tbe  word,  "  opilio  "  and  **  upilio,"  like 
**bobu8"  and  "bubus"  from  "bovibus," 
each  of  tbem  long.  [Vani^ek,  in  his 
Griechisch-Lateinisches  Etymologisohes 
Worterbuch,  vol.  1,  p.  450,  is  more  probably 
rigbt  in  oonnecting  the  second  part  of  tbe 
wordwith  the  root  pal,  to  protect :  comp. 
Pal-eB,  poUere—H»  N.]  Unfortunately 
the  Dflssage  in  Plautus  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine  the  quantity:  indeed  it 
rather  tends  to  oomplicate  the  question 
further,  by  raising  a  doubt  about  the 
seoond  syllable,  which  there  must  be 
scanned  as  long,  unlees  we  admita  hiatus. 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  *  upilio '  may  be 
intended  by  Virg.  to  be  scanned  as  a 
trisyllable^  the  lengthening  of  the  first 
Towel  being  explained  as  above.  *  Opilio ' 
here  is  the  original  reading  of  Pal.,  found 
also  in  one  or  two  of  Riboeck'8  cursives, 
and  supported  by  the  grammarian  Caper. 
The  "  opilio  "  is  mentioned  by  Cato  R.  R. 
10  among  the  staff  of  farm  labourers,  one 
being  required  for  a  property  of  two  hun- 
dred  and  forty  jugero.  *  Subulci '  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  *  bubulci,'  which 
Heyne  retained.  and  Voss  defends,  being 
due  to  the  earlier  modem  critics  (Par- 
rhasius,  Ursinus,  Erythraeus,  Stephanus, 
Cerda :  see  Taubmann*8  note).  The  rea- 
sons  alleged  for  the  change  were,  the 
parallel  passage  in  Theocr.  1.  80,  where 
B^ineherds  are  not  named,  the  abaence  of 
any  mention  of  swineherds  elsewhere  in 
the  Eclogues,  only  cowherds,  shepherds, 
and  goatherds,  ooming  within  the  dignity 
VOL.  I. 


of  pastoral  poetrr,  the  probability  that 
Menalcas  from  bis  oooupation  is  himself 
intended  for  a  swineherd,  the  allusion  in 
two  passages  of  Apuleius  (Flor.  1.  8, 
Apol.  p.  407)  to  Virg.'8  "opiliones"  and 
**  bnsequae,"  a  quotution  in  Terent  Maur. 
T.  1191,  where  however  ^subalci'  has 
recently  been  restored  on  MSS.  authority, 
and  the  epithet '  tardi,'  which  is  supposed 
to  point  to  the  motion  of  oows,  and  oon- 
seouently  of  oowherds.  In  reply  it  is 
Bumcient  to  say  that  swine  are  elsewhere 
referred  to  by  Virg.  (G.  1.  400..  2.  72, 
520)  as  belonging  to  rustio  life,  while,  as 
V088  admits,  there  is  a  distinct  propriety 
in  mentioning  them  here,  as  they  were 
plentiful  in  Aicadia :  that  the  passages  in 
Apul.  do  not  prove  that  he  read  *  bubuloi,* 
[any  more  than  Metam.  8.  1.  where  he 
again  has  *opiliones  et  busequae,'  that 
'  bubulci,']  indeed,  would  not  necessarily 
be  synonymous  with  '^busequae,"  the 
former  word  generally  meaning  a  plough- 
man,  not  a  herdman ;  and  that  '  tarai ' 
implies  no  more  than  weariness  with  their 
day^s  labour,  whioh  might  easily  be  con- 
ceived  of  a  swineherd,  eveu  if  we  had  not 
Eumaeus*  complaint  of  the  hardship  of 
the  Iife,.Od.  14.  415  foll. 

20.]  Menalcas  is  probably  a  husband- 
man  whohas  been  gatheringand  steeping 
aooins,  which  were  the  food  not  only  of 
swine,  but,  in  the  winter,  of  cattle  also. 
Wagn.  refers  to  Cato  54,  **  Ubi  sementim 
patraveris,  glandem  parari  legique  oportet 
et  in  aquam  oonioi.  Inde  semodioe  sin- 
gulis  bubus  in  dies  dari  oportet."  This 
explains  both  *hibema'  and  'uvidus.' 
For  the  time  of  year  see  Introd.  Rom. 
has  *  umidus.' 

21.]  Theoor.  1.  81  foIL  'Apollo'  ap- 
pears  as  the  god  both  of  the  poet  and  the 
shepherd. 

22.]  *  Tua  oura,'  1. 57.  •  She  for  whom 
you  care  so  oares  nought  for  you.' 

2a.]  See  Introd. 

24.1  *  Silvanus,'  G.  1.  20.,  2.  494,  A.  8. 
600,  Dict.  B.  Wund.  seems  right  in 
replacing  the  oomma,  omitted  by  Ueyne, 
after  *  honore,'  so  as  to  make  t.  25  epexe- 
getical  of  'Tenit  agresti  honore.'  with 
the  oonstruotion  he  oomp.  Jut.  11.  106, 
I 
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Florentis  ferulas  et  grandia  lilia  quassans.  25 

Pan  deus  Arcadiae  venit,  quem  vidimus  ipsi 

Sanguineis  ebuli  bacis  minioque  rubentem. 

Ecquis  erit  modus  ?  inquit ;  Amor  non  talia  curat ; 

Nec  lacrimis  crudelis  Amor,  nec  gramina  rivis, 

Nec  cytiso  saturantur  apes,  nec  fronde  capellae.  80 

Tristis  at  ill© :  Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 


**  elipeo  venientiB  et  hasta/*  *  Honore '  is 
here  beauty  or  omament,  like  ^decns,' 
as  in  G.  2.  404,  &c. 

25.]  Imitated  from  Lncr.  4.  587,  "  Pan 
Pinea  semiferi  capitis  velamina  quas- 
Bans,"  a  paasage  which  Yirg.  has  more 
than  once  had  before  him :  see  on  2.  24., 
6. 27.  '  Quasaans '  here  expresses  the  size 
and  length  of  the  fennel  and  lilies.  The 
use  of  fennel  flowers  for  garlands  is 
▼ouched  for  by  Pliny  21.  55,  referred  to 
by  VoBS. 

26.]  Yirg.  lays  stress  on  his  having 
been  aUowed  to  look  on  Pan,  as  he  was  a 
formidable  personage  (Theocr.  1. 16  foU.), 
and  the  sudden  sight  of  him  produced 
madness,  heuce  called  *  panic '  (Eur.  Bhes. 
86,  &c.).    See  on  6.  13,  24. 

27.]  The  details  vouch  for  the  reality  of 
the  visioD,  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  rustio 
•implicity.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
seem  not  infrequently  to  have  painted 
their  gods  red  (see  Plutarch,  Q.  Bom.  98, 
and  other  passages  referred  to  by  Yoss), 
especially  perhaps  the  deities  of  the  coun- 
try,  sueh  as  Bacchus  and  Priapus,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  trick  played  on 
Bileuus  in  6.  22.  In  TibuU.  2.  1.  55  the 
rusiic  worBhipper  of  Bacchus  paints  him- 
self  with  vei  milion  (*  minium ') :  and  Pliny 
tells  us  (83.  lll)that  the  bodies  of  generals 
who  triumphed  werc  coloured  with  the 
same  substance.  *•  The  Latin  *  minium  * 
was  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  the  Greek 
Ktyyd$apt,  our  cinnabar  or  vermiiion.  It 
came  chiefly  from  Spain,  whose  quick- 
silver  mines  of  Almaden  are  still  pro- 
lific."    Keightley. 

28.]  "Sed  quis  erit  modus?"  A.  4.  98. 
'  Amor  non  tedi  curat  *  answers  to  Theo- 
critus'  iupp^yTurros^Epws,  Pan,  as  Serv. 
remarks,  may  be  speaking  from  his  0¥m 
experience,  **  bethiuking  him,"  in  Keats' 
words,  '*  how  melancholy  loath  he  was  to 
lose  fair  Syrinx." 

29, 30.]  Pan,  as  the  ptron  of  rural  life, 
ohooses  his  images  from  the  country. 
Yoss  observes  that  he  is  elsewhere  con- 
nected  with  bees,  being  called  fitKtaaoaSos 
in  the  Anthology,  while  honey  is  offered 


to  him,  Theocr.  5.  58.  Is  it  merely  by 
accident  that  in  the  song  to  Pan,  just 
quoted,  in    Keats'  Endymion,  book  1, 

*  yellow-girted  bees  *  are  said  to  *  foredoom 
their  golden  honeycombs '  to  him  ?  For 
*gramina  rivis'  see  3.  111.,  G.  1.  269. 
*Oytiso  apes:'  **Cytisum  in  agro  esse 
quam  plurimum  maxime  refert,  quod  gal- 
linis,  apibus,  ovibus,  capris,  bubus  quoque 
et  omni  generi  pecudum  utilissimus  est," 
Gol.  5.  12.    It  is  not  named  in  G.  4. 

*  Fronde '  seems  to  mean  leaves  stripped 
for  fodder :  otherwise  we  should  have  ex- 
pected  some  other  tree  to  be  particulorized 
as  a  pendant  to  *  cy tisus.' 

31—43.]  *Sothey:  but  Gallus  replied : 
Let  me  be  remembered  in  your  songs, 
Arcadians ;  would  that  I  only  had  been 
one  of  you,  living  your  life  and  enjoying 
my  love ;  even  Lycoris  might  have  stayed 
with  me  then.* 

31.]  Doubts  about  the  pointing  of  this 
line  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Serv., 
who  rightly  decides  that  *  tamen '  forms 
part  of  Gallus'  speech.  It  is  more  easy 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  word  here  than  to 
define  it.  Wagn.  seems  right  in  saying 
that  it  naturally  introduces  a  consolatory 
thouglit,  as  in  A.  4.  329.,  10.  509,  though 
he  spoils  the  effect  by  roferring  it  directiy 
to  what  goes  before :  **  licet  sciam  nuUum 
amoris  esse  remedium  in  luctu  et  lacrimis, 
iuvat  tamen  indulgere  huic  dolori,  quod 
meos  amores  non  tacebunt  Arcadiae  pas- 
tores."  Serv.  shows  a  truer  appreciation : 
**  licet  ego  duro  amore  oonsumar,  tamen 
erit  solacium,  quia  meus  amor  erit  vestra 
oantilena  quandoque,"  adding,  not  leas 
justly,  **  vidttur  enim  neque  obiurgationes 
neque  consolationes  (sc.  deorum)  rocipere 
obstinate  moriturus :  nihil  enim  ad  dicta 
ab  eis  respondit."  In  English  we  may 
perhaps  express  it,  *  you  will  sing  for  me, 
though,  when  I  am  gone.'  *0antabiti8' 
seems  to  be  used  in  an  imperative  sense, 
as  in  Hor.  I  Ep.  13.  2,  &c.,  the  speaker 
assuming  what  he  desires.  *  Quiesoant,' 
V.  33,  shows  that  it  can  scarcely  be  an 
ordinary  future. 
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Montibus  haec  yestris :  soli  cantare  periti 
Arcades.    0  mihi  tum  quam  moUiter  ossa  quiescant, 
Yestra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores ! 
Atque  utinam  ex  vobis  unus,  vestrique  fuissem  a5 

Aut  custos  gregisy  aut  maturae  yinitor  uyae  I 
Certe,  sive  mihi  Phyllis,  sive  esset  Amyntas  ? 
Seu  quicumque  furor, — quid  tum,  si  fuscus  Amyntas  ? 
Et  nigrae  violae  sunt  et  vaccinia  nigra — 
Mecum  inter  salices  lenta  sub  vite  iaceret ;  40 

Serta  mihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyntas. 
*  Hic  gelidi  fontes,  hic  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hic  nemus ;  hic  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo. 
Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis 


32.]  *  MontibuB '  Beems  to  be  the  dative, 
•8  in  2.  5,  **  MontibnB  et  silvis  studio  iao- 
tabat  inani,''  rather  than  the  local  abla- 
tive.  *  Haec '  is  explained  by '  meos  amo- 
rea,'  y.  34.  PaL  and  one  of  Ribbeck'8 
cureiYes  originally  had  'nostriB,'  out  of 
which  Ribbeck  extracta  'TOBtris.'  *Soli 
oanlare  pehti  Arcades '  may  be  either  a 
▼ocative  in  apposition,  or  a  separate  sen- 
tence,  *  none  out  Aroadiana  know  how  to 
nng,'  which  last  BeemB  preferable.  For 
the  general  sense  comp.  note  on  7.  4. 

33.]  One  of  the  countless  variations  of 
theoommon  formula,  **Sit  tibi  terra  leviB." 

35.]  The  feeling  is  like  that  of  2.  28 
foll.,  a  comparison  of  whioh  will  show  that 
Gallus  does  not  wish,  as  Vobb  thinks,  to  be 
a  slave  in  Ar«aadia,  as  if  even  the  lowcBt 
condition  there  would  be  bliBS,  but  merely 
to  take  part  in  their  simple  rustio  life. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  wrong  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  Italy,  at  least,  such  occu- 
pations  would  probably  imply  slaveir,  as 
it  helps  us  to  estimate  tbe  reality  of  the 
fee]ing  exprcBsed  in  the  Eclogues.  See 
the  general  Introduction. 

36.]  *  Vinitor  uvae '  is  a  pleonasm  (not 
unlike  the  Homerio  Wirrap  4^¥ox6ti%  in- 
troduced  doubtless  on  acoount  of  the  epi- 
thet  *maturae'  and  the  picture  of  the 
lintage  thus  presented  to  the  mind. 

37.]  In  Arcadia  he  could  have  found 
•ome  ruBtic  love,  and  their  mode  of  life 
would  have  kept  them  united.  The  pas- 
aage  is  slightly  imitated  from  Theocr.  7. 
86  foll.  *  Certe,'  at  auy  rate.  *  I  could 
hare  oonntcd  on  having  my  love,  whoever 
it  might  be,  with  me.'  In '  esset — iaceret,' 
&C.  the  teuBe  is  changed  from  *  fuissem,' 
as  Gallus  is  speaking  of  what,  had  his  lot 
been  cast  in  Arcadia,  might  then  be 


going  on. 

38.]  •Furor,'like«cura,"v.22,*«ignis," 
8.66. 

39.]  Theoor.  10.  28,  koI  rh  Xov  fUKt» 
iyrlf  K(d  &  ypairrii,  vdKiyBos.  CSomp.  alao 
E.  2.  16  folL 

40.]  The  association  of  the  willow  with 
the  vine  has  oaused  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity.  Vines  however  are,  I  am  told, 
trained  on  willows  in  Lombardy  in  the 
present  day :  and  Columella  tells  us  (5.7), 
that  this  was  done  in  the  *  Gallicura  ar- 
bustum,'  or  'rumpotinum,'  though  he  him- 
self  thinks  the  practice  prejudioial  to  the 
vine,  and  only  allowB  it  when  no  other 
tree  can  be  found.  Yoss  puts  a  comma 
after  ^salioes,'  making  Menta  sub  vite' 
mark  a  different  spot,  which  is  to  a  oertain 
extent  countenanoed  by  Theocr.  7.88, 6r5 
8f>v<r/y,  ^  &wh  vc^jccur,  but  can  hardly  stand 
from  the  harshnesB  of  the  omission  of 
'  aut.'  Schrader  ingeniously  proposed  *  in- 
ter  calioes,'  which  would  answer  to  **  sub 
arta  Vite  bibentem,"  Hor.  1  Od.  38.  7. 
Pal.  (originally)  and  Med.  have  '  iaceres,' 
whioh  can  hardly  be  any  thing  but  a 
slip. 

42.]  *But  why  dream  of  Phyllis  and 
Amyntas  ?  Whv  might  I  not  be  enjoy- 
ing  this  life  with  Lycoris?'  The  line  is 
imitated  from  Theocr.  5.  33,  where  one 
shepherd  points  out  to  another  a  place  for 
singing  in.  ['  Lycoris '  Med.  Pal. — H.  N.] 

43.]  *  Here  we  might  grow  old  together, 
decaying  by  mere  lapse  of  time.'  *Aevum' 
is  not  old  ag^,  here  or  elsewhere  in  Virg., 
but  simply  time  or  time  of  life,  the  notion 
of  old  age  coming  from  the  oontext.  See 
on  A.  2. 435, 509.,  8. 307.,  11.  85. 

44  49.1  *  Aa  it  is,  I  am  mad  enough  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  and  you  have  gone  to 
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Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinet  hostis :  45 

Tu  procul  a  patria — nec  sit  mihi  credere  tantum ! — 

AlpinaSy  a  dura,  nives  et  firigora  Bheni 

Me  sine  sola  vides.    A,  te  ne  frigora  laedant ! 

A,  tibi  ne  teneras  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas  ! 

Ibo,  et,  Chalcidico  quae  sunt  mihi  condita  yersu  50 


those  wintry  Alps — ^may  the  frost  and  ioe 
spare  you  I  * 

44.]  Heyne  had  long  ago  remarked  that 
'MartLs'  might  be  taken  either  with 
'  amor  *  or  with  *  armis ;  *  the  former  view, 
however,  hns  been  ignored  by  most  of  the 
editors,  except  Forb.,  who  quotes  two 
stronglyparallelpassages,  ^*  Aocendamque 
animos  insani  Martis  amore/'  A.  7.  550 ; 
"^Saevit  amor  ferri  et  seelerata  insania 
belli,"  ib.  461.  Love  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  keeping  Gallus  in  the  camp  away 
from  Lycoris ;  and  to  say  with  Catrou  and 
Buaeus  that  his  pashion  drove  him  to  the 
war  in  despair  is  to  say  what  Yirg.  does 
not  sav,  and  no  authority  confirms.  Ou 
the  otner  hand  the  connexion  ^insanus 
amor  Martis'  is  reeommended  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  passage,  *Would  I  had 
been  a  peaoeful  shepherd,  living  my  life 
and  loving  my  love !  but  military  madness 
has  made  me  a  soldier,  and  my  love  has 
easily  left  me.'  Heyne  read  *  te '  from 
a  oonjecture  of  Heumann,  suppoeing  that 
Lycoris  had  gone  after  a  soldier  lover, 
leaving  Gallus  to  pastoral  poetry  and  sor- 
row :  but  see  the  Introduction.  *  Nunc,' 
as  things  are,  used  frequently  to  contrast 
an  actual  state  with  a  hypothesis.  Forb. 
comp.  TibuU.  1.  10.  11  foU.  "Tunc  mihi 
vita  fon^t . . .  nunc  ad  bella  trahor,"  where 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  expression  is 
more  or  less  similar. 

46.]  •Tantum*  seems  best  taken  as 
equivalent  to  "tantam  rem,"  the  object  of 
*  credere,*  as  **  crodita  res "  is  used  A.  2. 
196,  of  a  thing  believed.  *  Would  that  I 
might  find  myself  unable  to  believe  it ! ' 
Heyne  comp.  TibuU.  3.  4.  82,  **A  ego 
ne  possim  tanta  videro  mala ! "  *  Procul 
tantum '  (6. 16  note)  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  besides  the  harshness  of  separating 
the  words,  and  *  tantum  *  with  *  nives  vides  * 
would  be  exceedingly  weak.  Serv.  says  on 
this  line  that  all  these  verses  are  really 
Gallus'  own,  extracted  from  his  poems; 
but  he  does  not  say  where  the  extract 
begins  or  ends. 

47.]  Humboldt  (GoBmos,  vol.  ii.  Sabine*8 
trans.)  instances  iLe  uniform  language  of 


theRomans  about  the  savageness  and  phy- 
sical  discomforts  of  tlie  Alps  as  a  proof  of 
their  insenfiibility  to  beauty  of  scenery. 
So  there  is  nothin<;  in  the  Prometheus  to 
show  that  Aeschylus  felt  with  atiy  dis- 
tinctness  the  sublimity  of  the  landscape, 
on  which  a  modem  poet  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  dwell.  *  Frigora '  is  in  itself  no 
more  than  oold  weather  or  winter,  as  in  v. 
65,  but  in  coonexion  with  *  Rheni '  it  may 
imply  that  the  river  is  frozen.  Li  that 
case,  *frigora  laedant'  in  the  next  verse 
wiU  be  the  same  as  **  glacies  secet  aspera 
plantas,"  v.  49.  *  Dura : '  the  same  hArd- 
ness  of  nature  which  steeled  Lycoris 
against  Gallus'  love  would  lead  her  to 
brave  the  Alpine  snows.  Comp.  suoh 
passages  as  Hor.  1  Od.  3.  9  foU. 

48.]  Voss  oomp.  Prop.  1.  8.  7,  «Tu 
pedibus  teneris  positas  fulcire  pruinas,  Ta 
potes  insolitas,  Cynthia,  ferre  nives?" 
£mm.  corap.  Ov.  M.  1.  508,  **ne  prona 
oadas,  indignave  laedi  Crura  secent  sen- 
tes,"  which  seems  to  show  that  Virg.  here 
may  be  expressing  a  caution  rather  than  a 
wish. 

50—61.]  •!  will  tum  my  poems  into 
pastoralSf  and  record  my  love  on  the  barka 
of  trees;  Iwill  huntwith  thenymphs  aud 
the  shepherds,  in  the  hope — a  vain  hope — 
of  cure.* 

50.]  Gallus  had  translated  or  imitated 
Euphorion    of    Chalcis,    whose    pocins, 
ohiefly  mythological  and  of  the  Alexan- 
drine  school,  are  euumerated  in  Dict.  B. 
As  he  is  said  to  have  been  imitated  also  by 
TibuUas  and  Propertius,  it  seems  likely 
that  his  elegiao  poems  may  have    been 
those  most  in  favour  at  Bome :  and  these 
accordingly  may  have  been  the  poems 
which  GaUus  put  into  a  Boman   dress 
(possibly  in  his  elegies  to  Lycoris),  aud 
which  he  now  proposes  to  adapt  to  the 
pastoral  model  of  Theocritus.    (For  other 
conjectures  see  Heyne's  Excursus.)    How 
the  adaptation  was  to  be  made  is  not  very 
easy  to  see,  unless  we  suppose  that  Gallus 
was  to  speakof  himself  and  his  sufrerings 
in  pastoral    phraseology,  ohanging^     his 
actual  circumstances  iuto  the  accidents  of 
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Carmina,  pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  ayena. 

Certum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelea  ferarum 

Malle  pati  tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 

Arboribus  ;  crescent  illae,  crescetis,  amores.  - 

Interea  mixtis  liistrabo  Maenala  Nymphis,  65 

Aut  acris  venabor  apros ;  non  me  ulla  yetabunt 

Frigora  Parthenios  canibus  circumdare  saltus ; 

lam  mihi  per  rupes  videor  lucosque  sonantis 

Ire ;  libet  Partho  torquere  Cydonia  comu 

Spicula :  Tamquam  haec  sit  nostri  medicina  furoris,     60 

Aut  deus  ille  malis  hominum  mitescere  discat ! 


a  Bhepherd'8  life,  as  Yirg.  has  done  for 
him  in  this  Eclogue.  Euphorion  was 
popular  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  com- 
pUins  (TuBC.  3. 19)  of  his  being  preferred 
to  Ennins  by  the  taste  of  the  day,  and 
elsewhere  (De  Div.  2.  64)  speaks  of  his 
obficurity,  a  conmion  Alexandrian  vioe, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended  him  to  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  70). 
[•Calchidico'  Med.  Pal.— H.  N.] 

51.]  '  Modulabor/  5. 14.  The  image  by 
which  tbe  change  is  expressed  is  that  of 
setting  to  tune  or  playing  Terses  already 
compoeed. 

52.]  *Spelea,'  oir^Xaja,  a  word  which 
seems  not  to  occur  again  till  Claudian  (B. 
Get  V.  354),  who  doubtless  copied  Virgil, 
unless  we  except  the  author  of  the  Ciris 
(?.  466> 

53.  J  *  Malle,'  rather  than  live  a  soldier^s 
life.  *  Pttti,' absolutely.  **  Disce  sine  armis 
Posse  pati,"  Lucan  5.  313,  ''  Et  nescis 
sine  rege  pati,"  Id.  9.  262,  quoted  bv 
Emm.— as  we  should  say,  *  to  get  through 
life.'  *  Amores '  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  as 
the  title  of  his  poems.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  the  title  of  GbUus'  elegies,  as 
the  words  of  Serv,  (on  v.  1)  are  **  amorum 
suorum  de  Cytheride  libros  scripsit  quat- 
tuor."  With  the  whole  passage  oomp. 
Prop.  1. 18.  For  carving  Terses  on  trees 
see  5. 13. 

64.]  Heyne  oomp.  Ov.  Her.  5.  23,  •*  Et 
qnantnm  trunci,  tantum  mea  nomina  cres- 
cunt :  Crescite,  et  in  titulos  surgite  recta 
meos."  Perhaps  Virg.  may  mean,  as  Voss 
thinks,  not  merely  that  the  verses  wiU 
grow  with  the  tree,  but  that  the  passion 
wUl  increase. 

55.]  He  wUl  throw  himself  into  the 
hunting  part  of  a  shepherd^s  life  (2.  29 
Dote).  *MixtiB  Nymphis,'  a  conmion 
Tariety  for  *  mixtus.'  **  Mixtoque  insania 


luctu,'*  A.  10.  871.  The  nymphs  of  the 
wood  and  mountain  would  take  part  in 
the  chase,  as  when  theyattend  on  Diana, 
Od.  6.  105.  'Lustrare'  need  not  refer 
Bpecially  to  dancing,  as  Voss  thinks, 
thongh  that  may  have  been  the  motion 
in  the  chase  (oomp.  A.  1. 499).  With  the 
passage  generally  comp.  G.  3.  40  foll. 

56.]  *Aut'  merely  distinguishes  the 
actual  chase  from  its  preliminaries.  8o 
A.  1.  322,  **  errantem  .  .  succinctam  .  .  . 
aut  spumantis  apri  cursum  clamore  pre- 
mentem." 

67.]  *  Parthenios,'  Diot.  G^gr ,  agrees 
with  the  Arcadian  scenery.  *Canibus 
circumdare  saltus,'  G.  1.  140.  See  on  6. 
56. 

58.]  *  LucoBque  sonantis,'  with  the  cry 
of  the  hunt  ((>.  3.  43).  The  same  words 
occur  G.  4.  364,  where  tbe  noise  is  that  of 

69.]  'Partho'  and  *Cydonia'  («Gno- 
sia  spicula,"  A.  5.  306),  the  Oetan  reeds 
being  especially  good  for  arrows,  are  pro- 
bably  literary  epithets  (note  on  1.  54). 
*Coruu*  for  a  bow  of  hom,  A.  7.  497. 
See  the  description  of  Pandarus'  bow, 
II.  4.  105  foU.  *Torquere,*  improperly 
used  of  shooting  an  arrow,  as  in  A.  5. 
497. 

60.]  In  the  full  burstof  his  enthusiasm 
he  feels  that  he  is  deluding  himself,  as 
Heyne  remarks.  *  Sint*  was  adopted  by 
Heyne  after  Heins.  from  Med.,  but  Wagn. 
jnstly  regards  this  as  a  case  of  the  con- 
fusion  of  numbers,  not  uncommon  even 
in  tlie  best  MSS.  (see  on  6.  30),  *  haec ' 
liaving  been  wrongly  supposed  to  refer  to 
'  spicula.' 

61.]  *  IUe,'  whom  we  know  so  well— too 
well  to  think  him  capable  of  pity.  So 
*  illum,'  V.  64. 
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lam  neque  Amadryades  rarsus  nec  carmina  nobis 

Ipsa  placent ;  ipsae  rursus  concedite  silvae. 

Non  illum  nostri  possunt  mutare  labores, 

Nec  si  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus  65 

Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosaCy 

Nec  si,  cum  moriens  alta  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 

Aethiopum  yersemus  oves  sub  sidere  Cancri. 

Omnia  vincit  Amor ;  et  nos  cedamus  Amori. 

Haec  sat  erit,  divae,  vestrum  cecinisse  poetam,  70 

Dum  sedet  et  gracili  fisceUam  texit  hibisco, 


62—69.]  *No,  woodland  and  song  are 
delusions  after  all ;  loye  is  not  to  be  baffled 
by  the  most  violent  change  of  scene — we 
have  only  to  give  way  to  him.' 

62.]  *■  lam '  expresses  that  the  change  of 
feehng  is  already  begun.  *  Amadryaaes,' 
referring  to  the  nympbs  of v.  55.  •  Rursns ' 
is  lestored  by  Wagn.  here  and  in  the  next 
line  from  Pal.,  Bom.  and  oorrections  in 
Med.,  with  the  remark  tbat  in  the  best 
MSS.  ^rursum'  is  generaUv  found  only 
before  a  voweL  [•  Amadryades,'  the 
uncials. — H.  N.] 

63.]  •Ip8a'emphaBizeBthesecondnega- 
tive  clause,  as  in  A.  4.  601,  ••  uon  socios, 
non  ipsum  absumere  ferro  Ascanium?" 
Songs  had  formerly  been  his  especial  pas- 
fiion.  So  •  ipsae  silvae,'  because  it  is  the 
whole  of  woodland  life  that  he  quarrels 
with.  •Concedite;'  "ConCedite  atque 
abscedite,  omnes  de  via  deoedite  "  Plaut 
Amph.  3.  4.  1 :  a  less  oourteous  phrase 
than  '*  vivite  silvae,"  8.  59. 

64.]  *  Ue  Is  not  one  on  whom  any  hard- 
ships  of  ours  (see  the  preoedinp;  and  suc- 
ceeding  verses)  can  work  a  change.'  Both 
hardship  and  effort  seem  included  in 
•  labores '  here.  •  Mutare/  of  effecting  a 
changeinaper8on,A.5.679,12.240.  The 
sentiment  resembles  that  of  Horace'8  well- 
known  linc,  '•  Caelum  non  animum,"  &c. 

05.]  Imitated  from  Theocr.  7.  111. 
where  the  subject  is  a  menace  to  Pan. 
The  Hebrus,  spoken  of  by  Hor.  1  Ep.  3. 
3,  as  ••  nivali  compede  viuctui»,"  was,  as 
Forb.  remarks,  one  of  the  first  ice-bound 
rivers  which  the  Romars  had  encountered 
in  their  expeditious.  V  irg.  may  be  think- 
ing  of  hunting  in  winter,  as  in  v.  56,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  fix  it  definitely. 

66.]  ♦  Sithonia,'  Dict  Geogr.  •*  Mem- 
phin  carentem  Sithonia  nive,"  Hor.  3  Od. 
26.  10.  The^second  syllable  is  long  in 
Hdt  7.  122,  but  shortened  by  Lycophron 
\  1357  and  the  Latin  writors.    *  Aquosae,' 


Bs  Wagn.  obscryes,  is  an  epithet  of  an 
Itallan  rather  than  of  a  Thracian  winter. 
••  Dum  pelago  desaevit  hiemps  et  aquosus 
Orion,"  A.  4.  52.  •*Torquet  aquosam 
hiemem,"  A.  4. 671.  **  Frigoribus  mediia ' 
belongs  to  this  line  as  well  as  the  former, 
as  •Hebrumque'  seems  to  show.  See 
however  on  G.  2.  119. 

67.]  •  When  the  elm  is  parched  to  the 
qvick,'  •  liber '  being  the  inner  bark.  *  Li- 
ber  moriens,'  however,  is  a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant  expreasion,  and  it  raay  be  worth 
while  suggesting  as  a  possibility  that  •aret 
Liber '  may  be  the  true  reading.  Comp.  7. 
57,  ••  Aret  ager :  vitio  moriens  sitit  aeris 
herba:  Liber  pampineas  invidit  coUibus 
imibras."  The  elm  and  vine  together 
would  not  be  more  inappropriatein  Aethio- 
pia  than  the  elm  alone,  if  Virg.  means  any 
thing  more  by  the  clause  than  to  mark 
the  time. 

68.]  *  Should  ply  a  shepherd^s  calling  in 
Aethiopia,'  as  Pan  in  Theocr.  L  c.  is  told 
wap*  KlBi6wtffiri  vofitdoiSf  with  reference 
rather  to  his  own  habita  than  to  their  flt- 
ness  for  the  country.  •  Versemus,'  perhaps 
a  translation  of  the  Qreek  «-oXciy :  though 
the  word  was  doubtless  chosen  to  express 
the  long  weary  wanderings  of  a  shepherd 
in  the  desert,  for  which  Voss  refers  to 
G.  3.  339  foll.  •  Cancri : '  ••  Aestus  erat 
mediusque  dies,  solisque  vapore  Conoava 
litorei  fervebant  bracchia  Cancri,"  Ov.  M. 
10.  126. 

69.]  *  Since  love  conquers  every  thing, 
change  of  climate,  occupationand  all,  why 
should  I  hold  out?'  Med.  has  'vincet,' 
Rom.  •vicit.' 

70 — 77.]  •  So  much  for  my  pastoral  song 
for  Gallus ;  may  it  be  worthy  of  my  ever- 
growing  love  for  him !  A  shepherd  must 
not  remain  in  the  shade  too  long,  and  the 
flock  must  be  driven  home.' 

70.]  *  Divae  : '  see  on  v.  9. 

7I.J  'Hibisoo,'  2.  30.    Basket-work  is 
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Pierides ;  vos  haec  facietis  maxima  Gallo, 
Gallo^  cuius  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horas, 
Quantum  yere  novo  viridis  se  subicit  alnus. 
Surgamus ;  solet  esse  gravis  cantantibus  umbra ;  76 

luniperi  gravis  umbra ;  nocent  et  frugibus  umbrae. 
Ite  domum  saturae,  venit  Hesperus,  ite  capellae. 

the  fihepherd*8  eznployment  for  idler  hours .  iaouit  prostratus  in  herbiB."    *  Can tanti- 

Seeon2.71.    The  object  of*the'flacella'  bns/  to  those  who  sit  and  sing  nnder 

is  shown  by  the  imitation  in  TibulL  3. 15,  them — ^not  with  reference  to  any  effect  on 

**  Tum  fiscella  levi  detexta  est  vimine  the  voice,  as  Dryden  translates  it. 

iunci,  Raraque  per  nexus  est  via  facta  76]  *Iuniperi,'  7.  53.     He  is  sitting 

sero."    See  also  Col.  7.  8.  then  under  a  juniper.     Martyn  declares 

72.]  ^  Slight  as  this  is,  you  wiU  make  it  that  the  smeU  of  the  juniper  is  considered 

of  highest  worth  for  Gallus,*  will  give  wholesome ;   but  Heyne  rcfers  to  ApoU. 

it  a  peculiar  charm  in  his  eyes:  "quae  R.  4.  156,  where  Medea  uses  a  brancli  of 

Maxiina  semper  Dicetur  nobis,  et   erit  juniper  as  the  vehicle  for  sprinkling  her 

quae  maxima  semper,"  A.  8.  271.  drugs  on  the  dragon's  eyes,  as  a  proof  that 

73.]  *  My  love  for  Gallus  grows  as  fast,  the  ancnents  thought  there  was  something 

hour  Dy  hour,  as  the  alder  in  spring.'  prcjudicial  about  it.    **  Nocent  et  frugibua 

Ursinus  comp.  Pind.  Nem.  8.  40,  ad^^rcu  umbrae,"  G.  1. 121.    The  fact  seems  men- 

8*  ^cr^,  x^cvoour  UpoM  &s  8tc  8cV8pcoK  tioned  here  as  a  shepherd^s  way  of  con- 

f  <r(rcf.     Pal.  has  *  hora,'  which,  if  more  firming  his  statemeut— *  It  is  bad  singing 

than  II  slip,  is  an  odd  exaggeration.  in  the  shade :  why,  shade  does  harm  to 

74.]  *  Vere  novo,'  as  the  growing  time,  the  crops.* 

G.  2.  323  foU.    '  Se  subioit,*  ib.  19.  77.]  For  the  tum  of  the  line  comp.  1. 

75.]  *  Gravis  umbra :  *  comp.  Lucr.  6.  74.,  7.  44 ;  for  the  sense,  6.  85,  86.    *  Ve- 

783,  *'  Arboribus  primum  certis  gravis  nit,'  of  a  star  riaing,  as  in  5.  82  of  a  wind 

nmbra  tributa  Usque  ndeo,  capitis  faci-  getting  up. 
ant  ut  saepe  dolores,  Si  quis  e^B  subter 

NOTB  ON  THE  SOENEBY  ABOUT  MANTUA. 

Beaders  of  Eustace^s  Olassical  Tour  through  Italy  may  jemember  that  while 
aaserting  thut  "  Virgirs  pastorals  ought  in  general  to  be  considered  not  as  pietures 
of  real  scenery  ....  but  as  mere  lunu  poetici  composed  in  imitation  of  Theocritus," 
he  excepts  the  descriptive  passages  in  the  First,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  Eclogues,  and 
discovers  the  place 

qua  se  subduoere  colles 
Incipiunt,  mollique  iugum  demittere  clivo 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valeggio, "  near  which  town  they  (the  hills)  begin  to  subside, 
and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  immense  plain  of  Mantua."  There,  and  nowhere 
else  on  the  banka  of  the  Mlncius,  he  finds  the  rocks,  crags,  and  mountains  of  the  first 
Eclogue.  (Tour,  vol.  i.,  pp.  217  foll.,  third  edition.)  I  have  applied  to  Mr.  Keightley 
on  the  subject,  and  have  pleasure  in  extracting  part  of  the  answer  with  which  he  has 
favoured  me.  "  AU  I  can  tell  you  is  that  on  my  arriving  in  Muntua  in  company  with 
two  French  gentlemen,  whoso  sight  was  better  than  miue,  we  all  ascended  the  Torre 
di  Gabbia  to  view  the  surrounding  country,  which  I  swept  with  a  good  opora-glass, 
and  we  came,  without  a  momenfs  hesitation,  to  the  conclusion  expressed  in  p.  15  of 
my  Virgil.  I  had  intended  walking  out  to  Pietola,  but  from  t)ie  view  I  had  of  it  I 
saw  that  it  would  be  quite  a  work  of  supererogation.  Next  day  a  gentleman  who 
reaided  in  Oremona  accompanied  us  to  Milan,  when,  finding  that  he  was  a  sportsman 
and  was  iu  the  habit  of  traversing  the  oountry  in  all  directions,  I  asked  him  abc* 
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rocks,  &c,  and  he  assnied  me  there  wafi  no  stone  at  all  in  the  plain — ^nothing  bnt 
geMo,  sulphate  of  lime." 

I  ought  also  to  mention  that,  aooording  to  Eustaoe,  *'  the  '  spreading  beech '  still 
delights  in  the  soil  aud  adoms  the  banks  of  the  Mincius  in  all  its  windiDgs.*' 

60  far  as  Virgil  is  oonoemed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  is  an  unimportant  one, 
as  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  scenery  of  the  Eclogue  is  generally  Theocritean, 
but  that  the  actual  features  of  the  Mantuau  district  are  represeuted  in  one  or  two 
exceptional  instances. 


ON 

THE  LATER  BUCOLIO  POETS  OF  ROME. 


If  bucolic  poetry  foTind  no  cultivators  at  Bome  before  the  time  of 
Virgil,  it  doe&  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  mucli  more  popularity  after- 
wards.  Wemsdorf  (Poetae  Latini  Minores,  vol.  2,  praef.  pp.  vi,  vii), 
who  wonders  that  it  should  not  have  flourished  more  among  a  people 
originallj  sprung  from  shepherds  and  preserving  the  recollection  of 
their  origin  bj  annual  festivals,  and  inclines  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
luxurious  teraper  of  the  great  city,  as  being  naturally  antagonistic  to  a 
taste  for  rustic  simplicity,  is  sufficiently  ezplicit  in  his  testimony  to 
the  fact,  stating  that  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  existence  of  any 
bucolic  writer  af  ter  Virgil  earlier  than  Calpumius,  while  the  pastoral 
poets  of  a  later  period,  with  the  exception  of  Nemcsiauus,  who,  in  his 
view,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  really  one  of  them,  are  inelegant  and  hardly 
worth  reprinting.  Calpumius  and  Nemesianus  themselves  cannot  be 
said  to  stand  high  in  the  list  of  post-Augustan  authors ;  but  as  they 
happen  to  fall  within  the  classical  period,  as  commonly  understood,  and 
conform  more  closely  than  their  successors  to  the  Theocritean  or  Vir- 
gilian  type  in  the  treatment  of  their  subject,  perhaps  a  brief  account  of 
them  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  a  critical  question,  affecting  the  author- 
ehip  of  the  works  which  bear  their  name.  These  amount  jointly  to 
eleven  pastorals,  most  of  them  averaging  less  than  one  hundred  lines. 
All  of  them  were  assigned  by  the  five  first  editions,  following  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  MSS.,  to  a  single  writer,  T.  (or,  as  the  first  edition  gives 
it,  after  one  MS.,  C.)  Calpumius  Siculus.  The  sixth  edition,  '  impres- 
Bum  Parmae  per  Angelu  Ugoletu,'  without  a  date,  but  referred  by 
Ulitius  to  the  year  1500,  made  a  division  of  the  authorship,  attributing 
the  seven  first  pastorals  to  Calpumius,  the  remaining  four  to  [M.  Aure- 
lius  Olympius]  Nemesianus,  on  the  authority  of  a  '  most  ancient  and 
correct '  MS.  from  Germany  belonging  to  Thadaeus  Ugoletus.  It  also 
prefixed  a  title  to  the  bucolics  of  Calpurnius,  inscribing  them  to  this 
same  Nemesianus.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  followed 
almost  unhesitatingly  by  subsequent  editors  till  the  time  of  Janus 
Ulitius,  who,  in  his  *  Venatio  Novantiqua  *  (Elzevir,  1645,  an  edition  of 
tbe  didactic  writers  on  hunting,  together  with  the  pastorals  of  Calpur- 
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nius  and  Nemesianns),  stated  reasons  for  restoring  the  whole  to  Cal- 
pamins.      The   tide  now  tnrned :    Bnrmann,  in   the  preface  to   his 

*  Poetae  Latini  Minores '  (Leyden,  1731),  accepted  Ulitins'  view,  thongh, 
like  him,  he  did  not  ventnre  in  his  text  to  disturb  the  received  division ; 
and  Wernsdorf ,  fif tj  years  af terwards,  in  his  preface  cited  above,  and 
in  an  introdnctorj  essaj  on  Calpnrnins  and  his  Eclognes,  enforced  the 
same  doctrine  by  an  array  of  argnments  which  till  very  lately  were 
generally  snpposed  to  have  set  the  qnestion  at  rest.  The  main  con- 
siderations  on  which  he  relies  are  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Neme- 
sianns  as  a  pastoral  writer  by  Vopiscns,  who  allndes  to  his  other  works, 
as  well  as  by  the  earlier  scholars  after  the  revival  of  leaming,  the  fact 
that  no  MS.  eontaining  his  nndispnted  works  contains  these  pastorals, 
the  insufficiency  of  a  single  MS.  anthority,  the  self-contradictory  cha- 
racter  of  the  testimony  supplied  by  the  Parma  edition,  which  apparently 
shows  that  in  that  single  MS.  the  arrangement  had  been  tampered 
with  by  a  later  hand,  the  similarity  of  the  style  of  the  two  sets  of 
poems,  *  nt  lac  lacti  simillimus,'  and  the  probability  that  Calpurnius 
would  write  neither  more  nor  less  than  eleven  pastorals,  that  being  the 
number  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  which  may  fairly  be  called  rnstic 
proper— an  argument  somewhat  recondite  in  itself,  and  depending  on 
a  proposition  which  has  itself  to  be  supported  by  a  good  deal  of  wire- 
drawn  reasoning,  of  too  special  a  character  to  be  detailed  here.  So 
matters  appear  to  have  stood  till  the  publication  of  Manrice  Haupt*8 

*  De  Carminibus  Bucolicis  Calpumii  et  Nemesiani  Liber '  (Leipsic, 
1854).  In  this  monograph,  which  in  its  comprehensive  knowledge  and 
ingennity  of  conjecture  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  G«rman  scholar- 
ship  of  onr  day,  the  divided  anthorship  of  these  Eclognes  is  strongly 
asserted.  Rejecting  considerations  grounded  on  the  literary  character 
of  the  several  poems  as  too  dependent  on  individual  taste  to  f umish 
material  for  argnment,  the  writer  points  out  one  remarkable  pecnliarity 
whichdisciiminates  the  nndispntedCalpumianEclognesfromthe  otherSy 
the  absence  of  elisions  in  any  f oot  bnt  the  first,  most  of  the  f ew  apparent 
exceptions  being  shown  either  to  arise  from  false  readings,  or  to  be 
Buoh  as  really  prove  the  mle — a  degree  of  strictness  transcending  that 
of  Tibullus,  Lygdamus,  and  Ovid,  who  are  particular  only  not  to  elide 
long  vowels  after  the  first  foot,  whereas  Calpumins  does  not  elide  long 
vowels  at  all.  From  this  positive  proof  of  a  distinction  of  authors,  a 
proof  all  the  stronger  as  being  fnrnished,  as  it  were,  nnconsciously  by 
the  poems  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  controvert  WemsdorTs  argn- 
menta  for  identity.  The  argnment  drawn  from  the  snpposed  nnmber 
of  the  mstio  Idyls  of  Theocritns  he  meets  not  only  by  denying  the 
proposition  on  which  it  rests,  bnt  by  showing  how  easily  a  eonnter 
ai^nment  might  be  constracted  to  prove  that  Calpnrnins  wrote  onlj 
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seyen  Eclognes,  becanse,  according  to  Serrins,  only  seven  of  Yirgirs 
are  rnstic  proper.  Wemsdorf  had  passed  liglitly  over  an  apparent 
objection  to  his  theory  foanded  on  the  similaritj  of  passages  in  the 
earlier  Eclogues  to  passagea  in  the  later,  alleging  other  instances  in 
which  poets  repeat  themselyes :  Hanpt  contends  that  this  apology  does 
not  tonch  the  case  of  the  third  and  ninth  Eclognes,  the  latter  of  which 
ifl  an  obyions  thoagh  nnskilfal  imitation  of  the  former.  Having  thus, 
as  he  conceiyes,  shown  that  the  poems  in  qnestion  cannot  be  bj  Cal- 
pamins,  he  endeavonrs  to  proye  that  they  are  rightly  attribnted  to 
Nemesianns,  pointing  ont  some  resemblances  between  them  and  Neme- 
sianns'  Cynegetica,  and  nrging  that  the  silence  of  Yopiscns  is  not  of 
that  kind  which  wonld  establish  a  negative.  He  shows  that  the  MS. 
evidence  for  divided  anthorship,  instead  of  resting  on  a  single  copy,  is 
really  snpported  by  two  others,  one  of  them  the  best  of  all,  the  Nea- 
politan,  and  by  the  tradition  of  a  third ;  while  he  considers  the  inscrip- 
tion  of  Calpnmins'  Eclogaes  to  Nemesianns  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
f  nsion  between  the  conclnding  '  Explicit  Calpnrnii  bacolicon  '  and  the 
Opening  'Anrelii  Nemesiani  Carthaginiensis  bncolicon  incipit,'  which 
wonld  follow  it  immediately,  and  cites  other  instances  of  similar  amal- 
gamations  by  transcribers.  Lastly,  he  separates  the  two  poets,  who 
had  been  previonsly  snpposed  to  be  contemporaries,  by  a  gnlf  of  more 
than  two  centnries,  leaving  Nemesianns  at  the  date  to  which  he  is 
commonly  fixed  by  extemal  evidence,  the  date  of  the  emperor  Carns 
and  his  sons,  and  advancing  Calpnrnins,  whose  ordinary  date  rests 
partly  on  the  inscription  to  Nemesianns  mentioned  above,  partly  on  an 
arbitrary  identification  of  him  with  a  certain  Jnnins  Calpnrnias,  named 
by  Yopiscus  as  the  emperor's  *  magister  memoriae,'  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
to  whose  reign  he  points  out  several  allusions  in  the  Eclogues.  With- 
out  presuming  to  afBrm  or  deny  the  validity  of  this  chain  ^  of  reasoning, 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  so  far  to  adopt  Haupfs  position  as  to  speak 
of  Nemesianus  as  the  author  of  four  out  of  the  eleven  pastorals. 

Calpumius'  first  Eclogue  is  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  Pollio,  intro- 
dnced  by  a  dialogue  between  two  shepherds,  brothers,  Omitus  and 
Corydon,  who,  as  they  take  ref uge  from  the  heat  in  a  cave  sacred  to 
Faunus,  observe  some  verses  carved  on  a  beech-tree,  apparently,  so  it 
is  intimated,  by  the  prophetic  god  himself.  In  these  verses  Faunus,  in 
language  reminding  us  sometimes  of  YirgiFs  Daphnis,  sometimes  of 
Jupiter'8  speech  to  Yenus  in  Aeneid  1,  sometimes  again  of  the  portenta 
at  the  end  of  Georgic  1,  announces  that  the  golden  age  has  come,  that 
justice  has  retumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  youth  who  became  apleader 

^  Mr.  Meriyale  (Hist.,  vol.  vii,  p.  41)  thinkB  Haapfs  argumeata  about  the  date  of 
Calpumius  inconclnBive,  and  contendB  that  the  alluslon  to  the  emperor  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  Eologne  *'  points  mnch  better  to  Domitian."  On  the  otlier  hand,  Mr. 
Greswell  belieTes  the  empeior  in  question  to  be  the  youngest  Gordian. 
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in  his  motlier's  arms — an  allasion,  Haapt  thinks,  to  the  earlj  forensic 
efforts  of  Nero — ^that  civil  war  shall  be  bonnd  in  chains,  the  senate  no 
longer  be  sent  to  the  block,  and  civic  hononrs  no  more  be  a  mockery — 
in  confirmation  of  which  blissfnl  prediction  he  points  to  the  meteor,  then 
shining,  not  with  a  bloody  glare,  but  in  a  clear  sky.  The  brothers 
receive  the  intimation  with  becoming  awe,  and  resolve  to  record  the 
yerses,  in  the  hope  that  Meliboens — perhaps  Seneca,  perhaps,  as  Hanpt 
thinks  more  probable,  C.  Calpnmins  Piso — may  convey  them  to  the  ears 
of  Angnstus.  The  MSS.  give  this  Eclogne  the  somewhat  inappropriate 
title  Belos,  which  may  have  arisen,  as  Wernsdorf  snggests,  from  an 
association  in  the  transcriber's  mind  between  the  prophetic  island  and 
prophecy  of  any  sort. 

The  second  Bclogne  is  called  Crocale^  from  a  maiden  with  whom 
Astacns,  a  gardener,  and  Idas,  a  shepherd,  are  in  love,  and  whom  they 
accordingly  celebrate  in  amoebean  strains,  with  their  respective  prodnce 
as  the  stakes,  Thyrsis  as  the  nmpire,  and  Fannus  and  the  Satyrs,  the 
Dryads  and  Naiads,  "  sicco  Dryades  pede,  Naides  ndo,"  and  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  as  the  audience.  They  appeal  to  their  patron 
gods,  talk  of  their  respective  occnpations,  vie  with  each  other  in  ofiPers 
to  any  deity  who  vpill  bring  the  absent  Crocale,  enumerate  their  wealth, 
boast  of  their  personal  attractions,  and  finally  are  each  reminded  that 
it  is  time  to  go  home.    Thyrsis  pronounces  them  equal  in  the  following 

words: 

**  Eiite  pares,  et  ob  hoo  concordes  Tiyite :  nam  tos 
Et  deoor,  et  oantus,  et  amor  sooiavit,  et  aetas." 

The  third  Eclogne,  entitled  Uxoraiio,  is  prononnced  by  Scaliger  to 
be  "memm  ms,idqne  inficetum  :  "  and  certainly,  though  its  coarseness 
may  be  paralleled  from  Theocritns,  it  is  not  what  we  shonld  have  ex- 
pected  from  an  imitator  of  Yirgil.  lolas,  on  asking  another  shepherd, 
Lycidas,  after  a  stray  heifer,  finds  that  he  can  think  of  nothing  but 
Phyllis,  who  has  deserted  him.  Lycidaa  had  discovered  her  nnder  a 
tree,  singing  with  his  rival  Mopsus,  and  infi.icted  personal  chastisement 
on  her :  on  which  she  had  rnn  off  to  her  friend  Alcippe,  declaring  that 
she  would  live  with  Mopsus  for  the  futnre.  The  forsaken  lover  now 
wishes  for  her  back  on  any  terms,  and  bethinks  himself  of  sending  her 
a  poetical  entreaty,  which  lolas  good-natnredly  offers  to  convey.  It  is 
accordingly  recited  by  Lycidas,  and  taken  down  by  lolas  on  cherry- 
bark — a  piteous  composition,  describing  the  lover^s  desolate  condition, 
reminding  Phyllis  of  her  past  pleasure  in  his  society,  comparing  his 
personal  attractions  and  his  wealth  with  those  of  Mopsus,  ofEering  to 
let  her  bind  his  vindictive  hands — hands  which  nevertheless  had  given 
her  many  presents-*— sneering  at  Mopsns'  poverty,  and  finally  threaten- 
ing  that  the  lover  will  hang  himself  in  the  event  of  rejection  from  the 
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tree  which  first  made  him  jealoas.  lolas  promises  to  report  it,  and  is 
rewarded  at  the  same  moment  by  the  sight  of  his  heifer,  which  he 
kindly  sets  down  as  an  omen  of  his  friend^s  success. 

The  foarth  Eclogne,  Caesar^  is  again  political.  Meliboens,  the  shep« 
herd-poet's  patron,  finds  Corjdon  meditating  a  more  than  rnstic  song 
in  praise  of  Caesar,  a  design  in  which  his  yoanger  brother  Amyntas  is 
aJso  anxions  to  join.  The  patron  reminds  Corydon  that  he  had  often 
wamed  his  brother  against  the  thriftless  occapation  of  singing,  and  is 
told  that  it  is  his  own  kindness  which  has  placed  them  both  above 
want,  and  has  given  thom  the  means  of  thinking  of  snch  parsaits.  Aa 
the  lines  may,  perhaps,  possess  some  biographical  interest,  thoagh  the 
images  are  obvioasly  borrowed  from  Virgirs  first  Eclogae,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  qaote  them,  by  way  of  a  specimen  of  the  poet's  manner : 

"  Haeo  ego,  confiteor,  dixi,  Meliboee :  sed  olim : 
Kon  eadem  nobis  Bant  tempora,  non  Deus  idem : 
Spes  magifl  adridet    Certe  ne  fraga  ruboaque 
CoUigerem,  viridique  famem  Bolarer  hibiBoo, 
Tu  facis,  et  tna  nos  alit  indulgentia  farre. 
Tu,  nostras  miseratus  opes  docilemque  iuYentam, 
/        Hiberna  prohibes  ieiunia  solvere  fago. 

Eooe  nihil  quernlnm  per  te,  Meliboee,  Bonamus» 
Per  te  aeoura  saturi  recubamus  in  umbra, 
Et  fruimur  Bilvia  Amaryllidoe,  ultima  nuper 
Litora  terrarum,  nisi  tu,  Meliboee,  fuisses, 
Ultima  visuri,  trucibusque  obnoxia  Mauris 
Pasoua  Geryonis,  liquidis  ubi  cursibus  ingens 
Dicitur  occiduas  impellere  Baetis  harenaa. 
Scilicet  extremo  nuno  vilis  in  orbe  iacerem, 
A  dolor  I  et  pecndes  inter  conductus  Iberas 
Inrita  septena  modularer  sibila  canna, 
Neo  quiBquam  nostras  intcr  dumeta  Camenas 
Respiceret,  non  ipse  daret  mihi  forsitan  aurem, 
Ipso  DeuB,  vacuam,  longeque  sonantia  vota 
Soilicet  eztremo  non  exaudiret  in  orbe." 

Meliboeas,  after  deprecating  an  expression  in  which  Corydon  appa- 
rently  speaks  of  himself  as  snccessor  of  the  great  Tityras  (doabtless 
Yirgil),  consents  to  listen  to  an  amoebean  song  from  the  brothers  in 
hononr  of  the  emperor.  They  invoke  Caesar,  speak  of  his  snperhaman 
power  in  oalming  the  woods,  rondering  the  cattle  prolific,  and  fertilizing 
the  conntry,  of  the  freedom  to  dig  treasare  and  celebrate  rnral  f  estivities, 
and  the  general  secarity  enjoyed  nnder  his  reign,  and  finally  hope  that 
this  Deity  may  live  and  rale  for  ever  on  earth.  Meliboeas  compliments 
them  on  the  improyement  in  their  singing  which  the  change  of  snbject 
has  prodaced,  and  Corydon  in  retam  hopes  that  he  will  prove  a  second 
Maecenas  to  a  second  Yirgil,  introdacing  him  to  the  imperial  city,  and 
bidding  him  rise  from  rural  to  martial  strains. 
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Mycorif  the  fiftb  Eclogae,  is  a  kind  of  Georgic  in  a  bacolic  form. 
The  person  who  gives  it  its  title,  an  old  sbepherd,  takes  the  opportunitj 
of  a  mid-daj  sitting  in  the  shade  to  lectare  a  yoang  papil  on  the  care 
of  sheep  and  goats,  the  times  for  grazing  and  milking,  the  caations  to 
be  observed  in  shearing,  the  remedies  for  woanded  sheep,  the  best  kind 
of  winter  f odder,  in  a  speech  of  120  lines,  rather  closelj  stadied  after 
the  third  Georgic  of  Virgil. 

A  pastoral  qaarrel,  Litigium^  is  the  sabject  of  the  sixth  Eclogae. 
Ljcidas  is  informed  bj  Astilas  that  he  has  jast  arrived  too  late  for  an 
amoebean  contest  between  Njctilas  and  Alcon,  in  which  the  latter  has 
been  conqaeror.  Ljcidas  has  a  different  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  the 
combatants,  arraigns  the  jadgment,  and  challenges  the  jadge.  A  contest 
is  agreed  on,  Astilas  wagering  a  stag,  Ljcidas  a  horse,  and  Mnasjllos, 
the  umpire,  bids  them  sing  of  their  respectiye  loves.  Bat  a  taant  from 
Ljcidas  roases  his  rival,  and  thej  appear  to  be  coming  to  blows,  when 
thej  are  stopped  bj  MnasjUos,  who  declines  to  have  anjthing  to  do  with 
this  phjsical  encoanter,  and  ends  an  Bclogae,  not  unreasonablj  pro- 
noanced  bj  Barth  and  Wemsdorf  the  most  ansaccessfal  of  Calpamias* 
bacolic  efforts. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  Eclogae,  to  which  a  transcriber  has  given  the 
not  verj  appropriate  title  of  Templumy  the  chief  speaker  is  a  shepherd, 
newlj  retnrned  f rom  town,  and  f all  of  a  show  which  he  has  seen  in  the 
amphitheatre,  where  he  has  been  particalarlj  strack  with  the  beautj  of 
the  bailding  and  the  varietj  of  the  wild  beasts.  He  is  congratalated  on 
being  joang  when  this  glorioas  age  is  beginning,  and  qaestioned  aboat 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  imperial  deitj.  The  answer  which  he 
gives  is  complimentarj  enoagh  as  far  as  it  goes,  bat  convejs  little 
information,  and  certainlj  forms  rather  an  abrapt  termination  to  an 
Eclogae  assamed  to  be  the  last  of  the  series. 

'<  O  utinam  noblB  non  rastica  vestis  inesBet  I 
Yidissem  propius  mea  numina :  sed  mihi  sordes, 
Pullaque  paupertas,  et  adunoo  fibula  morsu 
Obfuerunt.    Utcumque  tamen  conspeximus  ipsum 
Longius,  ao,  nisi  me  decepit  visus,  in  uno 
Et  MartlB  vultus  et  ApolliniB  esse  putavi." 

Nemesianas,  who,  if  not  Calpnmias,  was  certainlj  an  imitator  of 
Calpamias,  makes  his  first  Eclogae  a  faneral  poem  on  Meliboeas,  an 
exalted  personage  resembling  the  Meliboeas  of  his  prototjpe.  Titjras 
is  asked  bj  Timetas  to  sing,  bat  excases  himself  on  accoant  of  his  age, 
and  begs  that  the  anthor  of  the  reqaest,  who  has  become  recentlj 
distingaished  bj  a  victorj  over  Mopsns,  will  himself  perform  the  task, 
taking  as  his  sabject  the  death  of  their  common  friend.  Timetas  com- 
plies,  having  recentlj  composed  an  epicediam  which  he  has  inscribed 
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on  the  bark  of  a  neighbonring  cherry-tree.  Air,  earth,  and  water  are 
invoked  to  carry  the  lamenf  to  the  ears  of  Meliboeas,  whom  the  poet 
then  proceeds  to  panegjrize. 

**  Longa  tibi  ounotLaque  dia  epeotata  Beneotus, 
Felicesque  anni,  nostrique  novissiinufi  aevi 
Ciroulua,  innoonae  olauserunt  tempora  vitae. 
Keo  minus  hino  nobis  gemitus  lacrimaeque  ftiere, 
Quam  si  florentiB  mors  invida  pelleret  annos. 
Neo  tenuit  taiis  oommunis  oausa  querellas : 
Heu,  Meliboee,  iaoes  letali  frigore  segnis 
Lege  hominum,  oaelo  dignuB,  canente  seneota, 
Gonoilioque  Deam.    Plenum  tibi  ponderis  aequi 
Peotufl  erat :  tu  rurioolum  disoemere  lites 
Adsuerae,  Yarias  patiena  muloendo  querellAS. 
Sub  te  ruris  amor,  sub  te  reyerentia  iufiti 
Flomit,  ambiguoB  signavit  terminus  agros. 
Blanda  tibi  ▼ultuB  graYitas,  et  mite  serena 
Fronte  Buperoilium,  sed  pectuB  mitiuB  ore." 

The  nsnal  topics  then  sncceed :  the  gods  of  the  conntrj  bring  gif ts 
in  hononr  of  the  dead :  trees  and  herds, '  nostra  armenta,'  repeat  his 
name  :  for  the  sea  and  land  will  change  their  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
dncts  of  the  seasons  become  confused,  before  Timetas  will  cease  to  sing 
of  him.  Titjrns  compliments  the  singer,  hints  that  the  song  may  be 
the  means  of  advancing  him  from  a  countrj  life  to  a  life  in  Rome,  a 
species  of  promotion  which  these  shepherds  appear  especiallj  to  desire, 
and  finallj  reminds  him  that  the  honr  is  late.  Epijphunua  (^iri-fnnns) 
is  the  title  which  the  MSS.  give  to  the  poem — a  coriously  illiterate 
confnsion  of  Oreek  and  Latin. 

The  second  Eclogne  is  entitled  Donace,  the  name  of  a  girl  who  has 
been  removed  bj  her  parents  f rom  the  passionate  pnrsuit  of  two  shepherd 
bojs,  Alcon  and  Idas,  and  whose  absence  thej  accordinglj  lament  in 
amoebean  strains.  It  is  modelled  to  a  certain  extent  on  Calpnmins' 
second  and  third  Eclognes,  not  withont  some  exaggeration  and  coarseness 
of  handling,  which  are  dne  to  the  anthor  himself .  The  images  in  which 
the  lovers  express  their  longing  are,  as  nsnal,  borrowed  from  Theocritns 
or  Yirgil :  one  recommends  himself  on  acconnt  of  his  wealth,  the  other  on 
the  score  of  'his  personal  appearance :  one  talks  of  all  natnre  as  blighted 
to  him  while  Donace  is  awaj,  the  other  reminds  her  that  gods  have  led 
a  shepherd^s  life :  and  evening  as  nsnal  comes  in  to  stop  the  singing. 
The  onlj  noticeable  passage  is  alfent  a  tame  nightingale,  which  Alcon 
has  sent  as  a  present  to  Donace,  thongh  the  thought  gains  but  little 
from  its  expression. 

**  Munera  namque  dedi,  noster  quae  non  dedit  Idas, 
Vocalem,  longoB  qoae  dooit,  aedona,  oantua ; 
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Quaey  lioet  interdam  oontexto  yimine  clauaay 
Cnm  paryae  patuere  fores,  oen  libera  ferri 
Norit,  et  agrestis  inter  Yolitare  yolucres, 
Scit  rursuB  remeare  domum,  tectumqne  subire 
Yiminis,  et  oayeam  totis  praeponere  silvis." 

It  18  noticeable  that  tbe  two  songs,  wbich  are  continuons,  are  of  ezactlj 
the  same  length,  like  those  in  Yirgirs  fif  th  and  eighth  Eclognes. 

In  tbe  tbird  Eclogne  Nemesianns  bas  imitated  Yirgil^s  sixtb.  Three 
sbepberds  find  Pan  asleep,  take  his  pipe,  and  vainly  try  to  perform  on 
it :  he  awakes,  and  immediatelj  offers  to  plaj,  taking  f or  his  subject 
the  praises  of  Baccbns,  whose  name  tbe  copyist  has  accordingly  pre- 
fixed  to  the  Eclogne.  The  song,  whicb  is  of  no  great  lengtb,  being 
given  in  the  *  oratio  recta,*  not,  like  Virgirs,  tbrown  into  the  form  of 
a  rapid  snmmary,  speaks  of  tbe  birtb  and  infancy  of  the  god,  and  of 
the  prodnction  of  tbe  grape,  tbe  first  treading  of  wbich  is  described. 
There  is  considerable  picturesqne  power  in  varions  parts  of  tbe  song, 
which  admits,  as  Wernsdorf  remarks,  of  illustration  from  varions 
eztant  gems.     Here  is  a  pictare  of  tbe  child  in  the  arms  of  SilenoB. 

*'  Quin  et  Silenus  paryum  veneratua  alumnum 
Aut  gremio  fovet,  aut  resupinus  sustiuet  ulnis, 
Et  yocat  ad  riaum  digito,  motuque  quietem 
Adlicit,  aut  tremulis  quassat  orepitaoula  palmiB : 
Gui  deus  adridens  horrentis  pectore  setas 
Vellicat,  aut  digitis  auris  astringit  acutas, 
Applauditye  manu  mutilum  caput  aut  breye  mentum, 
Et  simas  tenero  collidit  pollice  nares." 

Evening  ends  tbe  Eclogne,  wbich  Fontenelle  rather  boldly  prononnces 
to  be  snperior  in  elegance  of  invention  to  its  Virgilian  prototype.  It 
is  difficnlt  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  tbe  praises  of  Baccbns  in  the 
montb  of  Pan,  tbongh  tbey  might  bave  come  witb  some  grace  from 
Silenns ;  wbile  the  pictorial  featnres,  being  sucb  as  are  found  repre- 
sented  in  works  of  art,  may  perbaps  be  dne  as  mncb  to  artistic  tradition 
as  to  the  imagination  of  tbe  poet. 

The  fonrtb  Eclogne,  Eros,  is  again  amoebean,  Mopsns  and  Lycidas 
singing  of  tbeir  loves,  Meroe  and  lolas.  Tbe  stropbes  are  sbort,  five 
lines  each,  and  eacb  has  tbe  same  bnrden,  *  Cantet,  amat  qubd  qnisqne : 
levant  et  carmina  cnras.'  The  topics  are,  as  nsual,  cbiefly  Tbeocritean 
and  Virgilian,  the  transitoriness  of  beanty,  the  nniversality  of  passionate 
pnrsuit,  tbe  lover  singing  in  tbe  beat  wben  all  else  is  sbeltered,  and 
tbe  employment  of  tbe  various  resonrces  of  magic.  As  in  tbe  eigbtb 
Eclogne  of  Virgil,  tbere  is  no  formal  conclnsion. 

Snch  are  tbe  somewhat  meagre  prodncts  yielded  by  Boman  bucolic 
poetry  af ter  Virg^'s  time— compositions  as  nnreal  as  VirgiFs  own,  with- 
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out  that  exqtdsite  grace  which  makes  ns  delight  in  the  poem  where  we 
cannot  recognize  the  gennine  pastoral.  A  few  other  pieces  of  bncolio 
verse,  inolnded  by  Wernsdorf  in  his  second  volame,  may  perhaps  be 
worth  a  few  lines  of  mention.  Citerias  Sidonins  Sjracasanns  (the 
snffix  is  noteworthj,  as  compared  with  that  of  Calpnmins)  contribates 
an  ^Epigramma  de  Tribns  Pastoribas/  eight  closelj  packed  lines, 
specifjing  the  antecedents,  fortnnes,  occnpations»  ages,  mnsical  qaalifi- 
cations,  loYes/and  love-presents  of  three  shepherds.  Severas  Sanctns, 
'  rhetor  et  poeta  Christianns/  has  a  dialogne  in  Asclepiad  stanzas, '  de 
Mortibns  Boam/  in  which  Bacalas  laments  the  loss  of  his  cattle  by  an 
epidemic,  finds  that  Titjras'  herds  have  escaped  bj  being  signed  with 
the  cross,  and  becomes  himself  a  convert  f rom  Paganism  to  Christianity. 
One  Vespa  writes  '  Indiciam  Coci  et  Pistoris,  iadice  Valcano,*  in  which 
the  baker  and  the  cook  extol  their  own  art  and  depreciate  each  other's, 
in  verses  of  no  classical  merit,  bnt  with  some  hnmonr,  the  cook  being 
told  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  snppers  of  Thyestes  and  Terens,  and 
replying  that  his  art  sapplies  liver  for  Tityas,  wings  for  Icarns,  and 
beef  for  Enropa.  Last  comes  an  Eclogne  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
'  Conflictns  Veris  et  Hiemis,  siye  Cncnlas,'  Spring  and  Winter  argning 
in  verse  bef ore  a  company  of  shepherds  for  and  against  the  appearance 
of  the  cnckoo,  till  tho  jndges,  natnrally  enongh,  decide  that  the  cackoo 
shall  come,  and  conclnde,  'Salve,  dnlce  decns,  cacalas,  per  saecala 
salve.' 
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The  stadent  of  Virgil  maj  be  said  to  enjoy  a  singolar  advantage  in  the 
preservation  of  those  works  of  Oreek  poetrj  which  his  anthor  prof esses 
to  have  imitated.     A  f ew  fragments  are  all  that  is  left  of  that  glorions 
bodj  of  I jric  song  which,  af ter  having  been  the  delight  of  Greece,  while 
Greece  was  yet  a  nation,  liyed  again  at  Bome  in  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
inspiring  their  spirit  and  dictating  their  metre.     Still  more  scanty  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  poems  which  are  snpposed  to  haye  served  as 
models  for  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  snch  as  the  Hesiodic  'Houu^  or  the 
'Ercpoiov/icva  of  Nicander.    Not  only  may  we  snppose  that  we  have  lost 
the  kej  to  manj  thonghts,  images,  and  phrases,  which  the  possession  of 
the  Greek  wonld  haye  enabled  ns  to  clear  np,  bnt  the  whole  relation  of 
the  Latin  poems  to  their  oiiginals  becomes  a  matter  of  inference  and 
of  yagae  conjectnre.   Bnt  in  possessing  Theocritns,  Hesiod,  and  Homer, 
we  maj  feel  that  we  possess,  as  it  were,  the  exciting  canses  of  the 
Eclognes,  the  Georgics,  and  the  Aeneid.    Thej  do  not  indeed  represent 
all  the  literarj  inflnences  which  mnst  haye  told  npon  Yirgil^s  genins, 
or  disclose  to  ns  the  origin  of  the  pecnliar  manner  in  which  he  has 
condncted  the  work  of  imitation :  bnt  thej  show  ns  what  it  was  that 
in  each  snccessiye  case  first  stimnlated  his  general  conception  of  his 
snbject — what  it  was  that  he  admired  in  the  literatnre  of  Greece,  and 
songht  to  reprodnce  among  his  own  conntrjmen :  thej  enable  ns  to 
jndge  of  him  not  onlj  as  a  poet,  bnt  as  a  critic  of  the  poetrj  of  others. 
With  regaxd  to  Hesiod,  indeed,  there  is  considerable  reason  to  donbt 
whether  we  possess  the  whole  of  what  Virgil  set  himself  to  copj. 
Varions  agricnltnral  precepts  are  cited  from  Hesiod — for  instance, 
abont  the  cnltnre  of  the  oliye  and  the  yine — which  find  no  place  in  the 
Works  and  Dajs,  as  we  now  read  them ;  and  thongh  some  of  these 
maj  be  disposed  of  bj  the  consideration  that  the  name  of  Hesiod  was 
often  looselj  applied  to  anj  thing  which  might  fall  nnder  the  head  of 
mral  didactics,  enongh  remains  of  a  more  strictlj  Hesiodio  character 
to  render  some  other  hjpothesis  necessarj — whether  it  be  the  popnlar 
German  theorj  that  the  extant  Works  and  Dajs,  interpolated  as  the 
same  anthoritj  prononnces  them  to  be,  represent  onlj  a  part  of  the 
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work  which  was  read  bj  Virgil,  or  the  more  cantionB  specnlation  of 
Colonel  Mnre/  who  refera  the  nnincorporated  fragments  to  Bome  of 
the  lost  poemB  traditionallj  aBcribed  to  Hesiod,  sach  as  the  ABtronomj 
and  the  Maxims  of  Cheiron.  PoBsiblj  Propertina'  maj  have  been 
thinking  of  these  when  he  addressed  Yirgil  as  repeating  in  Bong  the 
directionB  of  the  old  Aacraean  bard,  and  telling  of  the  plain  in  which 
the  com-crop  grows  greenest,  the  alope  on  which  the  grape  clnBfcers 
best,  thongh  it  is  eqnallj  likelj  that  ho  aimplj  intended  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  G^rgics  as  a  Hesiodic  poem,  characterizing  them,  not  bj 
anj  thing  in  Hesiod,  bnt  bj  their  own  argnment  as  snmmed  np  in  the 
exordinm  of  the  First  Book.  In  anj  case,  however,  we  maj  be  snre 
that  what  we  have  lost  bears  no  proportion  in  valne,  as  a  means  of 
estimating  the  relations  of  Hesiod  and  Yirgil,  to  what  we  have  pre- 
served.  The  recoverj  of  the  whole  of  Hesiod^s  poetrj  wonld  donbtless 
Bnppl j  ns  with  illnstrations  of  man j  passages  in  the  Oeorgics :  it  is  not 
needed  to  indicate  and  shadow  forth,  thongh  it  might  possiblj  deepen, 
the  oontraat  between  the  poet  of  AngoBtan  Bome  and  the  half-mjthical 
minstrel  of  Boeotia. 

The  Works  and  Dajs  are  the  earliest  classical  representatiye  of  that 
species  of  poetrj  which  is  known  as  the  Didactic,  a  varietj  which  has 
been  extensiyelj  cnltivated  in  later  times,  and  maj  be  said  to  have 
flonrished  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  centnrj.  Yet  it  is 
not  too  mnch  to  assert  that  a  critic  who  wished  to  jnstifj  the  disfavonr 
with  which  didactic  poetrj  is  regarded  bj  the  writers  and  readers  of  the 
present  daj  might  find  his  strongest  argpments  in  an  ezamination  of 
Hesiod^B  poem,  not  bj  attempting  to  derogate  from  its  characteristic 
ezcellences,  bnt  bj  nsing  it  as  a  witness  to  show  that  the  class  of  com- 
positions  of  which  it  is  a  specimen  was  not  calcnlated  for  permanence. 
Colonel  Mnre  is  not  exceeding  his  cnstomarj  modestj  of  theorizing 
when  he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion  that  *  "  had  prose  composition  been 
alreadj  popnlar  in  Hesiod's  time,  the  Works  and  Dajs  wonld  probablj 
have  been  embodied  in  that  form."  It  is  indeed  obvionslj  the  prodnct 
of  a  time  when  verse  was  the  one  mode  of  formal  composition,  recom- 
mending  itself  to  the  reader's  memorj  bj  its  portabilitj,  and  to  the 
writer*s  imagination,  as  diffenng  most  from  that  common  everj-daj 
speech  which  it  mnst  have  seemed  impossible  to  inyest  with  an j  artistic 
associations.  Hesiod  donbtless  was  sensible  of  the  pleasnrea  of  a  com- 
poser,  and  songht  f or  snch  graces  of  imager j  and  stjle  as  laj  within  his 
horizon  :  bnt  his  first  object  was  to  cnnnciate  those  practical  mles  which 

*  Vol.  iL  pp.  389, 390.  501  foU. 
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Quo  seges  in  campo,  quo  viret  uva  iugo." 
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he  regarded  as  necessarj  to  the  condnct  of  life  in  an  agricaltaral  com- 
mnnitj.  Bnt  af ter  prose  writing  had  come  to  be  stndied,  didactic  poetiy 
of  this  kind  was  no  longer  possible.  It  might  linger  on  among  the 
nnedncated :  bnt  among  the  cnltiyators  of  composition  as  an  art,  those 
who  wished  really  to  instruct  were  snre  to  write  in  prose.  Theophrastns 
took  the  place  of  Hesiod  bj  the  same  law  which  gaye  the  chair  of 
Xenophanes  and  Empedocles  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Hesiodic 
form  however  remained  after  its  spirit  had  passed  elsewhere.  The 
nnion  of  practical  teaching  with  the  charms  of  versification  continned 
to  be  attempted  by  writers  who  f orgot  to  ask  themselves  nnder  what 
circumstances  that  nnion  had  first  been  realized.  It  was  easj  to  pro- 
duce  something  more  sjstematic  than  the  Works  and  Dajs,  whilo  the 
discovery  of  images  appropriate  to  rnral  life,  yet  not  nnsnited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Muse,  f umished  a  sufficient  employment  to  the  poefs 
fancy.  The  poetical  grammarians  of  Alezandria  were  natnrally  at- 
tracted  to  a  species  of  composition  which,  though  perhaps  incompatible 
with  a  spirit  of  prof ound  criticism,  has  peculiar  points  of  affinity  to  the 
temper  of  a  critical  age :  and  the  Alexandrianizing  poets  of  Rome  were 
not  nnwilling  to  f ollow  the  example.  The  Phaenomena  of  Aratns  found 
at  least  two  distingnished  translators :  Lucretins  and  Manilius  gave  the 
form  and  colonr  of  poetry  to  the  truths  of  science,  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  the  rules  of  art ;  and  the  rear  is  bronght  up  by  such  poets  as  Gratins, 
Nemesianus,  and  Serenus  Sammonicns.  In  the  so-called  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature  the  same  canses  were  seen  to  produce  the  same 
efPects.  We  had  Essays  on  Satire,  Essays  on  Unnatural  Flights  in 
Poetry,  Essays  on  Translated  Verse,  Essays  on  Criticism,  Essays  on 
Man  :  Arts  of  Preserving  Health,  Arts  of  Dancing,  and  even  Arts  of 
Cookery :  the  Chase,  and  the  Fleece,  and  the  Sugar-cane.  Some  of 
these  the  world  has  forgotten  :  others  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  not 
however  for  the  precepts  contained  in  them,  but  for  the  terse  language 
and  polished  verse  in  which  those  precepts  are  enforced.  But  whatever 
may  be  their  beauties,  the  Hesiodic  spirit  is  absent  from  one  and  all 
alike.  If  we  are  resolved  to  track  it  to  its  lurking-places  in  English 
poetry,  we  mnst  ascend  to  times  more  nearly  resembling  Hesiod's  own, 
when  old  Tusser  could  write,  not  for  critics,  but  for  farmers,  and  the 
Five  Hnndred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  were  received  as  respectable 
poetry  because  they  were  known  to  be  good  sense. 

Colonel  Mure  rightly  remarks  *  that  the  Works  and  Days  might  be 
more  correctly  described  as  a  Letter  of  Remonstrance  and  Advice  to  a 
Brother.  It  is  round  the  grasping,  lazy,  improvident  Perses,  /jieya  vtttic 
ncpoT/,  as  his  brother  calls  him  more  than  once,  that  the  whole  poem 
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gathers  itself,  parts  o£  it,  it  is  tnxe,  being  coxmected  with  him  some- 
what  loosely,  bat  never  absolntelj  detaching  themselves  from  him. 
Hesiod  invokes  the  Muses,  bnt  it  is  that  they  may  tell  him  of  Zens, 
and  indnce  the  great  Father  to  see  that  hnman  jnstice  is  rightly 
awarded,  while  he  himself  speaks  to  Perses  the  words  of  trnth.  Perses 
is  no  Maecenas,  who,  though  he  may  haye  snggested  the  snbject  of  the 
Bong,  is  addressed  in  it  merely  as  a  sort  of  ideal  reader:  he  is  a  wrong- 
doer  in  whose  mind  a  change  has  to  be  wronght,  f or  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  logend,  fable,  and  precept  are  employed  by 
tnms  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  past  misconduct  and  present  duty. 
The  snbject  is  introduced,  as  it  were,  by  a  fresh  leaf  out  of  the  Theo- 
gony,  in  which,  however,  the  mythological  element  is  subordinated  to 
the  moral,  a  desoription  of  two  goddesses  of  strife,  whom  we  may  dis- 
tinguish  in  modem  langnage  as  Discord  and  Emulation,  the  first  the 
sonrce  of  war  and  misery,  the  second  of  hononrable  endeavour.  But 
the  moral  is  for  Perses,  who  is  waraed  not  to  waste  time  which  a  busy 
man  can  ill  spare  on  the  false  strife,  forensic  wrangling,  bnt  to  have 
the  qnestion  of  his  own  and  his  brother*8  inheritance  settlod  by  im- 
partial  arbiters,  not,  as  at  the  last  trial  of  the  suit,  by  jndges  whom  he 
had  bribed.  For  him,  too,  is  told  the  legend  of  Prometheus  and  Zeus, 
showing  how  Pandora  first  bronght  evil  among  mankind,  who  had  liyed 
till  then  untronbled  by  hard  toil  and  grievons  sickness,  and  conclnding 
thence  that  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from  the  eye  of  Zous.  That  tale 
being  over,  Perses  is  asked  if  he  will  hear  another,  and  bidden  to  lay 
it  up  deep  in  his  heart.  Then  follows  the  narratiye  of  the  five  ages,  in 
the  last  of  which  men  are  now  living,  an  evil  time,  when  father  shall 
be  at  variance  with  child,  gnest  with  host,  friend  with  friend,  and 
brother  with  brother ;  when  justice  and  conscience  shall  not  be  f onnd 
in  the  hands  of  men,  bnt  the  base  shall  supplant  the  more  noble,  speak- 
ing  crooked  words,  and  shall  swear  a  false  oath.  One  more  tale  is 
told,  a  yery  brief  one,  addressed  to  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  reply  by  a  hawk  to  a  nightingale  struggling  in  his 
talons,  and  appealing  for  mercy,  a  reply  which  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  she  is  absolutely  at  his  disposal  and  had  better  not  resist ; 
the  intention  doubtless  being  to  pnt  the  case  of  oppression  in  all  its 
naked  repnlsiyeness,  that  human  peryerters  of  justice  may  nnderstand 
and  panse  in  their  wrongf ul  conrse.  Passing  from  fable  to  a  more 
direct  mode  of  appeal,  he  again  exhorts  both  Perses  and  the  judges. 
The  former  is  bidden  to  "  look  on  this  picture  and  on  this ;  "  on  the 
flonrishing  city  of  the  just,  where  there  are  peace  and  festal  doings, 
where  the  oak  carries  acorns  at  its  top  and  honey  at  its  core,  where  the 
children  rcsemble  their  parents,  and  none  go  on  shipboard,  for  earth 
produces  f mit  enough ;  and  on  the  nnjust  nation,  which  is  eyer  wasted 
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bj  famine  and  pesiilence,  ever  carsed  witli  barrennesB  in  its  lionies, 
ever  f eeling  the  hand  of  Zeus  in  the  loss  of  its  broad  armies,  of  its 
walls,  or  of  its  ships  at  sea.  The  latter  are  told  that  there  are  thirtj 
thonsand  heavenly  watchers  over  the  affairB  of  men,  who  walk  abroad 
OYcr  the  earth,  clad  in  mist,  to  see  the  right  and  wrong  that  are  done, 
and  that  Jostice  when  ontraged  bj  hnman  crime  sits  down  by  het 
father  Zeus,  and  talks  to  him  of  the  perverse  heart  of  man,  tiiat  a 
people  maj  snfEer  for  the  nnrighteonsness  of  its  kings.  And  now  he 
qnits  jnstice,  and  dilates  with  eqnal  emphasis  and  at  still  greater  length 
on  the  second  part  of  his  thesis,  the  dnty  of  work.  The  two  are  indeed 
doselj  connected,  as  the  opposition  is  between  Kying  on  others  and 
liying  by  a  man's  own  exertion.  The  easj  path  of  vice  is  oontrasted. 
in  lines  that  haye  become  f amons,  with  the  np-hill  path  of  yirtne,  steep 
and  ragged  at  first,  bnt  smooth  when  the  ascent  has  once  been  mastered, 
"  Work  then,  Perses,"  he  continnes,  "like  a  manof  gentle  blood  as  thon 
art,  that  famine  maj  hate  thee  as  its  foe,  and  angast  Demeter  of  the 
bright  crown  may  loye  thee  and  fill  thj  granary  with  snstenance." 
One  terse  proyerbial  saying  follows  another,  to  illnstrate  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  working  and  the  nnworking  lif e :  ^'  Shame  is 
fonnd  with  poyerty,  boldness  with  wealth:  gain  from  the  hand  of 
rapine  is  not  good,  gain  from  heayen's  hand  is  far  better :  *'  while 
other  maxims  of  yirtne  and  pradence  are  intermized,  against  yiolations 
of  Bocial  and  family  ties,  on  neighbours,  on  gifts,  on  spending  and 
saying,  on  women  and  children,  ending  with  the  assnrance  that  if 
Perses'  heart  is  set  on  wealth,  he  most  work,  work  apon  work.  From 
this  point  the  precepts  assome  a  more  definite  and  bnsiness^like 
character  in  reference  to  agricnltaral  life.  The  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
is  the  signal  f  or  reaping,  their  setting  f  or  plonghing.  A  man  shonld 
strip  to  sow,  strip  to  plongh,  strip  to  reap,  if  he  wonld  haye  eyery  thing 
come  np  in  its  season,  and  not  go  begging  to  his  neighbonrs.  "  It  was 
thns  that  thoa  camest  to  me  eyen  now :  bnt  I  will  giye  thee  nonght ; 
work,  foolish  Perses,  work  the  work  that  the  gods  haye  assigned  to 
men,  that  thoa  mayest  not  haye  to  ask  f rom  others  in  yain :  twioe  or 
thrice  thon  mayest  obtain:  bnt  if  thoa  troablest  them  farther,  thoa  wilt 
gain  nonght,  and  lose  many  words."  A  honse,  a  female  slaye,  an  ox, 
and  hoasehold  stafE  are  what  a  man  shonld  proyide  f or  himself,  and  that 
withont  delay,  for  delay  Ms  no  granaries.  The  rainy  season  of  aatamn 
is  the  time  when  wood  is  cut  best:  it  is  then  that  the  yarioas  parts  of  the 
ploagh  shoald  be  shaped,  each  from  its  proper  tree.  Two  oxen  nine 
years  old  should  be  chosen  for  yoking  together,  and  the  plonghman 
shonld  not  be  nnder  f orty  years :  a  yoanger  man  is  always  flying  ofE 
to  his  companions.  The  ory  of  the  crane  is  the  signal  f  or  plonghing : 
before  that  eyery  thing  shonld  be  in  readiness.    '*  It  is  easy  to  say,  Lend 
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me  yotir  ozen  and  jonr  plongh :  and  it  is  as  eas j  to  reply,  Mj  oxen 
baye  their  own  woi^  to  do."  Slave  and  masfcer  alike  shonld  pnt  to 
their  hand,  the  master  gniding  the  plongh,  not  withont  prajers  to  Zens 
and  Demeter,  while  the  slave  a  little  hehind  gives  tronhle  to  the  hirds 
bj  eoTering  the  seed  well  np.  The  winter  is  the  time  lor  social  meet- 
ings :  hnt  snch  things  are  not  f or  idle  waiters  on  f  ortnne.  While  it  is 
jet  snmmer,  a  man  shonld  wam  his  slaves,  *'  Snmmer  does  not  last  for 
ever:  make  hams  for  the  com.''  Bnt  all  shonld  avoid  the  wintrj  sleet, 
that  pierces  even  the  fnr  of  shaggj  beasts,  the  hide  of  the  oz,  and  the 
hair  of  the  goat,  hnt  cannot  reach  the  sheep  throngh  its  thick  wool,  nor 
penetrate  the  tender  skin  of  the  maiden  that  sits  at  home  with  her 
mother,  or  lies  warm  in  bed,  well  bathed  and  anointed.  Then  is  the 
time  to  go  warm  clad  and  thick  shod,  finish  work  earlj,  and  get  home 
before  the  storm.  At  the  rising  of  Arctnms  the  vines  are  to  be  pmned 
before  the  swallow  appears ;  bnt  when  Honse-carrier*  (the  snail)  leaves 
the  earth  and  monnts  the  trees,  then  the  sickle  should  be  sharpened 
and  the  slayes  called  earlj.  ^'Moming  cnts  off  a  third  of  the  daj's 
work :  moming  makes  waj  in  trayelling,  and  makes  waj  in  working — 
moming,  whose  dawn  sets  manj  a  man  on  his  road,  and  pnts  the  joke 
on  manj  an  oz.'*  Bnt  when  the  thistle  is  in  blossom,  and  the  cicala  ponrs 
its  midsnmmer  song  from  the  trees,  weaiy  man  must  look  for  enjoj- 
ment,  for  a  rock  to  shelter  him,  milk  and  wine  to  drink,  and  beef  and 
kid's  flesh  to  eat.  As  soon  as  Orion  rises,  the  com  should  be  winnowed : 
that  done,  the  slaye  shonld  be  tumed  out,  and  a  spinster  without  a 
child  fetched  in,  and  the  watch-dog  fastened  up  for  fear  of  thieyes. 
When  Orion  and  Sirius  are  in  mid-heayen,  let  the  graipes  be  gathered : 
when  the  Pleiades  and  Hjades  and  Orion  set,  it  is  time  to  think  of 
ploughing  again.  But  it  is  a  bad  time  for  haying  a  ship  at  sea,  if  Perses 
ahould  think  of  sailing,  as  well  he  maj,  seeing  that  his  father  and 
He8iod*s  sailed  from  Cjme  to  Ascra,  a  bad  dwelling.place  either  in 
winter  or  summer,  all  that  he  might  flj  from  poyertj.  For  himself, 
Hesiod  owns  that  he  has  had  no  great  experience  in  ships :  he  has  had 
a  single  yo jage  f rom  Aulis  to  Euboea,  when  he  went  to  Ghalcis  and  won 
a  tiipod  with  ears  there  as  a  singing-prize :  stiU,  the  Muses  haye  in* 
spired  him,  and  he  will  giye  directions  about  this  also.  The  best  season 
for  sailing  is  at  the  end  of  summer,  but  the  mariner  must  hasten  back 
and  ayoid  the  autumn  rains :  the  other  time  is  in  spring,  when  the 
leayes  at  the  end  of  the  spraj  haye  grown  to  the  length  of  a  crow*s  foot : 
he  will  not,  howeyer,  recommend  it,  as  there  is  danger,  though  men  per« 
sist  in  braying  it,  and  it  is  terrible  to  die  at  sea.  From  sailing  he  passes 
to  manjing,  and  from  marrjing  to  man j  smaller  moralities  and  decencies 

*  ^tpioucosf  one  of  a  xiiimber  of  descriptive  adjeotives  nMch  Hesiod  converts  Into 
subBtaiitiveB,  like  AeschylaB*  4  itfiitunos,  i^  M^iiovpy^s, 
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of  life,  bis  direction  abont  which  occnpy  more  than  fifty  lines,  the  snm 
of  the  whole  being  a  cantion  to  avoid  ill  report.     "  111  report  is  a  light 
load  to  take  up,  bat  a  heavy  one  to  carrj,'  and  a  hard  one  to  Bhako  off : 
f or  no  report  dies  altogether  which  has  been  reported  of  many  people : 
for  it  haa  something  of  the  god  in  it."     The  last  series  of  precepts  is 
abont  the  Incky  and  nnlncky  days  of  the  month,  which  are  ennmerated 
with  a  fnlness  contrasting  strangely  with  Virgirs  brief  notice  of  the 
snbject.     "Different  men,"  conclndes  the  old  bard,  "praise  difEerent 
dajs,  bnt  few  have  any  knowledge :  sometimes  a  day  is  a  stepmother, 
sometimes  a  mother :  wherefore  blessed  and  happj  is  he  that  has  know- 
ledge  of  all,  and  works  his  work  nnblamed  by  the  immortals,  distingnish- 
ing  omens,  and  avoiding  occasions  to  transgress." 
y    I  have  thonght  it  worth  while  to  give  this  sketch  of  Hesiod's  poem, 
endeavonring  to  preserve  something  of  its  colonr  as  well  as  its  f  orm, 
that  it  maj  be  seen  how  far  removed  it  stands  in  its  rnde  simplicitj 
from  the  pomp  and  circnmstance  of  later  didactic  poetrj,  and  how  little 
Virgil  nnderstood  of  his  anthor's  genins  or  his  own  when  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  singing  the  song  of  Ascra  throngh  the  towns  of  Bome.    The 
Iliad  and  Odjssej,  if  modem  criticism  will  allow  ns  to  enjoj  them  in 
their integrity,  might  easilj be shownto possess  most  of  those  reqnisites 
which  the  writer  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  grammarians  whom  he  not  im- 
probablj  foUowed  doubtless  considered  the  invariable  elements  of  an 
epic  poem  :  but  even  though  the  Works  and  Dajs  should  be  judged  to 
have  successfullj  resisted  the  solvent  power  of  G-erman  analjsis,  its 
relation  as  a  whole  to  the  Oeorgics  must  still  be  regarded  as  one  of 
contrast  rather  than  of  similaritj.    But  where  a  poet  avows  himself  an 
imitator,  traces  of  imitation  are  not  likelj  to  be  wanting  in  his  work  : 
and  though  Virgil  has  not  followed  Hesiod  as  closelj  or  as  constantlj 
as  he  has  foUowed  Theocritus  or  Homer,  the  instances  of  resemblance 
between  them  in  points  of  detail  are  neither  few  nor  equivocal.     Even 
the  pervading  philosophj,  if  so  it  maj  be  called,  of  the  Works  and 
Dajs,  the  philosophj  of  labour,  reappears,  with  no  perceptible  loss  of 
realitj,  as  the  animating  soul  of  the  Oeorgics,  though  the  plain  direct- 
ness  with  which  it  is  enforced  in  the  one  affords  a  significant  contrast 
to  the  artful  dexteritj  with  which  it  is  insinuated  in  the  other»    The 
picture  of  the  Five  Ages  doubtless  saggested  VirgiFs  lines  on  the 
transition  from  the  reign  of  Satum  to  the  reign  of  Jove,  which  in  their 
tum  supplied  some  hints  to  Ovid  when  he  set  himself  to  reproduce  the 
Hesiodic  narrative  at  the  opening  of  his  Metamorphoses.    The  storj  of 
Prometheus  has  no  counterpart  in  Virgil,  except  so  far  as  it  maj  have 
taught  him  that  an  episode  maj  f  umish  an  agreeable  relief  in  didactic 
poetrj,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  the  narratives  which  conclude  his 
third  and  fourth  books ;  but  the  moral  of  the  storj,  the  dutj  of  sab- 
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mitting  to  a  dispensation  in  which  those  who  wonld  live  mnst  labonr, 
is  identical  with  the  lesson  which  he  draws  f rom  his  briefer  yiew  of  the 
legendary  antiqnities  of  his  snbject.  The  description  of  the  plongh  is 
from  Hesiod,  thongh  the  later  poet,  in  spite  of  his  evident  anzietj  to 
attain  ezactness  of  detail,  does  not  come  np  to  the  fnlness  of  the  earlier. 
The  very  meagreness  of  VirgiPs  paragraph  abont  the  lucky  and  unlncky 
days,  whether  it  be  tme  or  no  that  the  precise  snbstance  of  it  is 
borrowed  f rom  another  writer,'  may  indnce  ns  to  snrmise  that  he  would 
not  have  given  a  paragraph  to  the  snbject  at  all,  but  for  his  deference 
to  the  example  of  Hesiod.  The  famons  storm-piece  in  the  Oeorgics  waa 
evidently  snggested  by  the  winter-piece  in  the  Works  and  Days,  both 
being  introdnced  to  wam  the  farmer  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  liable 
in  his  calling,  while  each  is  evidently  intended  by  its  author  as  a 
specimen  of  elaborate  description,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  cnrious 
to  contrast  Virgirs  rapid  enumeration  of  the  more  striking  features  of 
the  scene,  the  continuous  bnrst  of  rain,  the  levelling  of  the  crops,  the 
Bwelling  of  torrent  and  sea,  the  flashing  of  the  lightning,  the  terror  of 
man  and  beast,  the  fall  of  the  monntain  peak,  and  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  with  the  Dntch  fidelity  of  drawing  with  which  Hesiod  repre- 
sented  a  single  point,  tfae  effect  of  the  sleet  on  the  animals,  how  it 
pierces  some  and  fails  to  pierce  others,  and  how  the  wilder  sort  scud 
to  their  dens,  like  an  old  man  moviug  on  three  legs,  with  his  back 
rather  broken  than  bent,  and  his  head  looking  down  to  the  ground. 
Not  less  instmctive  is  the  parallel  between  the  two  poets  in  the  lines 
where  they  speak  of  the  coming  in  of  the  warm  weather,  "when 
lambs  and  goats  are  at  their  fattest,  and  wine  at  its  mellowest." 
Mr.  Ruskin  might  appeal  to  the  seqnel  of  the  passage  in  Hesiod,  the 
wish  for  a  sheltering  rock,  and  wine  of  Biblos,  and  a  cake  raised  by 
yeast,  and  goafs  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  a  cow  that  has  not  yet  calved, 
and  of  firstling  kids,  as  a  proof  of  the  ntter  subordination  of  any 
feeling  of  the  picturesqne  in  the  early  Greek  mind  to  a  sense  of  phy- 
sical  comfort ;  while  it  wonld  be  only  jnst  to  note  that  Virgil,  in  talking 
of  the  pleasure  of  mid-day  sleep,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  shadowing 
f oliage  on  the  monntains,  has  at  any  rate  omitted  the  grosser  and  more 
purely  corporeal  accessories  of  meat  and  drink.  Virgil  may  be  said 
also  to  foUow  Hesiod  in  his  natnral  calendar,  generally  fixing  the 
time  of  the  year  by  the  rising  or  setting  of  some  star,  and  once  or 
twice  noting  the  retum  of  a  season  by  the  retum  of  a  bird,  snch  as  the 
stork  or  the  swallow.  As  in  tho  Eclogues,  tho  stately  march  of  his 
diction  has  in  it  nothing  of  agricnltural  simplicity;  yet  there  aro 
instances  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  proverbial  quaintness  of  some  of 

'  See  note  on  1.  276. 
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HeBiod's  Bayings,  and  expressed  an  epigrammaiic  precept  in  langnage 
of  no  less  point  and  terseness.  Owing  to  tlie  natnre  of  the  subject,  the 
passages  in  which  Yirgil  has  directly  copied  Hesiod  are  almost  entirelj 
confined  to  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Georgfics.  We 
may  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been  indebted  in  later  parts  of  the 
poem  to  lost  Hesiodic  writings,  but  we  shall  be  conjecturing  with  f ew 
or  no  data.  Enough  however  has  been  said  to  show  that  if  the  rural 
poetry  of  Yirgil  bears  the  impress  of  a  genius  unlike  that  which  pro- 
duced  the  rural  poetiy  of  Hesiod,  it  is  not  because  the  Boman  poet 
made  no  attempt  to  model  his  work  on  the  Greek. 

The  same  good  fortune  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  most  im- 
portant  of  Hesiod's  agricultural  poems  enables  us  to  judge  also  of 
Virgil's  obligations  to  another  writer,  whom  he  has  nowhere  named  or 
acknowledged.  In  the  Phaenomena  and  Diosemeia,  or  Prognostics,  of 
Aratus,  we  hare  a  specimen  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  earlier 
Alezandrian  school.  Gicero,  who  translated  both  works,  speaks  of  him 
in  a  well-known  passage'  as  a  writer  who,  though  ignorant  of  astro- 
nomy,  made  an  excellent  x)oem  about  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  one  of 
the  early  notices  of  his  life  helps  us  to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly  by 
telling  us  that  his  Phaenomena  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  a  treatise  by 
Eudoxus,  made  at  the  request  of  his  royal  patron,  Antigonus  Gonnatas. 
He  was  in  &ct  a  metaphrastes,  one  of  a  class  of  writers  not  uncommon 
in  the  later  times  of  Greek  literature,  who  paraphrased  the  works  of 
other  authors,  sometimes  versifying  a  prose  writer,  at  others  transposing 
a  poet,  sometimes  turning  a  hexameter  poem  into  iambics,  at  others 
preserving  the  metre  while  they  altered  the  words.  Sometimes  a 
successful  metaphrase  becamo  in  its  tnrn  the  subject  of  metaphrastic 
ingenuity.  Aratus  himself  was  rewritten  in  iambics  by  one  Marianus, 
an  unwearied  writer,  who  attempted  similar  reproductions  of  Theocritus, 
the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Bhodius,  several  poems  of  Gallimachus, 
Kicander's  Theriaca,  and,  as  Snidas  tells  us,  many  others.'  Of  the  two 
poems  now  in  question,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  two,  and  not  as 
one  falling  into  two  parts,  Yirgil  has  been  but  sparingly  indebted  to 
the  first,  the  plan  of  the  Georgics  not  leading  him  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  stars  as  they  appear  in  heaven,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  Phaenomena.  But  the  othcr  work,  the  Diosemeia,  has  been  laid 
under  heavy  contributions,  to  f umish  materials  for  that  account  of  the 

*  De  Oratore  1. 16 1  *^  Etenim  si  constat  inter  doctos  hominem  ignarom  astrologiae, 
omatissimis  atque  optimiB  yerBibns,  Aratum,  de  caelo  stellisque  diziBae,  si  de  rebus 
rusticis  hominem  ab  agro  remotissimum,  Nicandrum  Ck>lophonium,  poetioa  quadam 
faoultate,  non  rustica,  dixiBae  praeclare,  quid  est,  cur  non  orator  de  rebuB  iis  eloquen- 
tiasime  dicat,  quas  ad  certam  cansam  tempuBque  cognorit?" 

'  See  0.  Schneider'8  Nicandrea  (Leipsic,  1856),  p.  202. 
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prognostios  of  the  weather  which  oocnpiea  the  latter  part  of  Virgil^a 
FirBtBook.  The  very  first  wordB  of  Aratos'  poem,  ovx  6p<2as,  evidently 
Bnggested  the  familiar  appeal  nonne  vides^  whieh  Virgil,  in  imitation  of 
Lncretins,  introdnces  more  than  once  in  the  Georgics.  The  whole  of 
the  prognoBtics  that  foUow,  Bigns  of  wind,  signs  of  rain,  signs  of  fair 
weather,  signs  from  sounds  by  land  or  bj  sea,  signs  f rom  the  flight,  the 
motion,  or  the  cry  of  birds,  signs  from  the  actions  of  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  insects,  signs  from  the  flames  of  lamps,  and  the  appearances  on 
water,  signs  f  rom  the  sun  and  moon  at  their  rising  and  at  their  settingy 
are  all  given  nearlj  as  Aratns  has  given  them,  thongh  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  dealt  with  is  Yirgil^s  own.  We  know  not  how  closelj 
Aratns  may  have  followed  his  original,  if  indeed  he  had  an  original  in 
this  as  in  his  other  poem ;  bnt  however  mnch  or  however  iittle  scientific 
precision  may  have  snffered  from  his  langnage,  which  is  that  of  a 
tolerably  snccessfnl  imitator  of  the  old  epic  style,  somewhat  diffnse,  bnt 
on  the  whole  perspicnons,  and  not  greatly  over-wronght,  the  arrange- 
ment  of  his  snbject  is  snfficiently  like  that  which  we  shonld  expect  to 
see  in  a  prose  treatise,  so  that  the  charms  of  variety  are  occasionally 
sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  practical  ntility,  the  same  thing  being  men« 
tioned  more  than  once  where  it  happens  to  belong  to  more  than  one 
daster  of  phenomena.  Bnt  Yirgil  pushes  the  right  of  a  poet  over  his 
materials  &r  beyond  Aratns.  He  delights  in  the  profnsion  of  pic- 
tnresqne  images  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Aratns'  coUection  of  prognos- 
tics,  and  he  makes  free  nse  of  them  for  his  own  pnrposes  ;  bnt  those 
pnrposes  are  rather  poetical  than  properly  didactic.  If  the  reader  is 
not  wearied,  it  matters  little  that  he  is  lef t  in  ignorance  of  part  of  what 
it  concemed  him  to  know.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the  hnndred 
and  f  onrteen  lines  in  the  Diosemeia,  on  the  signs  given  by  the  moon  and 
the  sun,  with  the  thirfy-seven  in  the  First  Book  of  the  G^rgics  on  the 
same  topic,  will  see  at  once  that  the  two  writers  must  have  proposed  to 
themselves  different  objects.  The  firsi  thonght  of  the  one  was  to  com- 
municate  information ;  the  first  thought  of  the  other  waa  to  impart 
pleasure. 

In  the  case  of  a  third  writer  whom  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have 
imitated,  circumstances  have  been  less  favourable  to  us.  Quintiiian, 
in  the  well-known  chapter  in  which  he  reviews  the  varions  authors  of 
Oreece  and  Bome,  asks  whether  Virgil  can  be  called  an  nnsuccessfnl 
foUower  of  Nicander.  Bnt  of  Nicander's  Georgics,  which  is  evidently 
the  work  ref erred  to,  we  possess  only  fragments ;  and  these,  with  the 
ezception  of  one  or  two  of  the  least  important,  relate  to  any  part  of 
the  subject  rather  than  to  those  of  which  Yirgil  has  chosen  to  treat — 
to  Buch  trees  as  the  beech,  the  mulberzy,  the  palm,  and  the  chestnut, 
to  tumips,  and  gourds,  and  cabbages,  to  flowers  of  aU  kinds,  and  to 
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pigeong.  We  may  agree  witli  the  last  editor  of  the  Nicandrea^  that 
notwithstanding  these  specimens  of  his  work,  Nicander  probablj  went 
OTer  mnch  the  same  gronnd  as  Yirgil,  only  taking  a  more  comprehen- 
sive  yiew  of  his  snbject ;  bat  we  have  onl j  Qaintilian'8  anthority  f or 
snrmising  that  the  resemblance  between  the  two  poems  eztended 
bejond  the  name.  Eqnally  tantalizing  is  the  condition  of  onr  know- 
ledge  abont  another  work  by  Nicander,  the  MeXicrcrov/j/iKa,  the  title  of 
which  promises  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  Virgil's  Fourth  Book,  while 
the  notices  of  it  that  have  been  preserved  merelj  tell  ns  that  the  anthor 
nsed  0vfix>%,  thjme,  as  a  mascnline  noan,  that  he  applied  the  yerb 
€V€l>op€(Oy  if  the  reading  is  right,  to  the  drones,  in  what  connexion  we 
know  not,  and  that  he  placed  the  original  birth-place  of  the  bees  in 
Crete,  in  the  dajs  of  Satnm — the  last  point,  at  anj  rate,  being  one  in 
which  Yirgil  maj  seem  to  have  foUowed  his  ezample.  Bat  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  those  works  of  Nicander  abont  which,  as  stndents  of 
Virgil,  we  shonld  have  most  wished  to  be  informed,  we  can  at  anj  rate 
satisf  j  onrselves  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  poet  bj  looking  at 
his  two  eztant  prodnctions,  the  Theriaca  and  the  Alezipharmaca.  Like 
Aratns,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  metaphrastes;  like  him,  he  appears  to 
have  been  hononred  after  his  death  bj  having  his  works  snbjected  to 
the  same  process  which  he  had  tried  on  those  of  others ;  and  he  receives 
from  Cicero  a  similar  eqnivocal  compliment,  that  he  had  written  ad- 
nurablj  on  agricnltaral  sabjects,  without  ever  having  had  the  slightest 
connexion  with  agricnlture.  Bat  thoagh  the  translator  of  Aratus 
includes  tHem  in  the  same  eulogj,  thej  appear  to  have  received  verj 
different  degrees  of  consideration.  One  of  the  points  on  which  the 
latest  editor  of  Nicander  has  labonred  most  is  to  prove  that  his  author 
was  never  much  read.  *  Nicander  parum  iectus '  is  a  thesis  which  is 
dilated  on  more  than  once  in  his  Prolegomena.  The  poet  had  his  meta- 
phrastes ;  he  had  his  scholiasts ;  he  seems  even  to  have  had  his  inter- 
polators ;  but  he  was  bnt  little  read,  even  bj  those  who,  journejing 
over  the  same  ground,  might  have  been  expected  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  notes  of  a  f  ormer  traveller.  Dioscorides,  Celsus,  Scribonius  Largus, 
Qalen,  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Oribasius,  Aetius  Amidenus,  Paulus 
Aegineta,  Theophanes  Nonnus,  and  loannes  Actuarius,  are  successivelj 
passed  nnder  roview,  to  show  that  thej  attended  to  Nicander  vorj 
slightlj  or  not  at  alL  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  likelj  to  rcceive 
f rom  modem  readers  the  favour  which  was  denied  him  bj  those  who 
approached  more  nearlj  to  his  own  time.  Tho  interest  which  attaches 
to  him  is  purelj  historical  and  philological.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  ninet j  jears  af ter  Aratus ;  and  his  langnage  shows  plain  marks 

*  0.  Sclmeider :  frora  whose  elaborate  Prolegomena  tlie  foUowing  account  is  taken. 
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of  an  increasiiig  corraption  in  taste.  He  wrote  a  work  on  yXuKrom,  and 
his  own  poems  contain  many  words  which  wonld  iall  niider  that 
category;  terms  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  nsed  in  qneetionable  or 
altogether  nnanthorized  senses;  terms  borrowed  from  the  local  nsage  of 
the  different  Greek  nations,  the  Aeolians,  the  Aetolians,  the  Ambra- 
cians,  the  Cjprians,  the  Dorians,  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  Rhodians; 
terms  invented  by  his  own  ingennity,  throngh  the  process  of  derivation 
or  composition.  The  stractnre  of  the  two  poems,  so  f ar  as  I  have 
examined  them,  seems  to  be  not  nnlike  that  which  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  didactic  poetiy.  Each  commences  with  a  brief  address  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  poem  is  inscribed,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  snbject,  in  the  one  case  a  description  of  noxions  reptiles,  and  of  the 
cnres  for  their  bites,  in  the  other  an  acconnt  of  edlble  and  potable 
poisons  and  their  remedies ;  each  consists  of  a  nnmber  of  paragraphs  of 
moderate  length,  apparently  bearing  a  snbstantial  resemblance  to  one 
another,  connected  bj  modes  of  transition  which  are  not  qnite  free 
from  sameness,  and  occasionally  relieved  by  some  mythological  or 
geographical  notice;  and  each  ends  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  anthor, 
whom  the  person  addressed  is  reqnested  to  bear  in  mind.  In  the 
Theiiaca  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which  enable  ns  to  compare 
Nicander  more  closelj  with  Virgil.  The  directions  in  the  Third  Book 
of  the  G-eoigics  to  get  rid  of  serpents  from  the  cattle-sheds  by  fnmi- 
gation  are  to  be  f  oand  at  the  opening  of  Nicander's  poem.  Later  in 
the  poem  occnr  a  few  lines  on  the  Chersydros,  which  have  sapplied 
Yirgil  with  the  details  of  his  pictare  of  the  balefal  serpent  which 
hannts  the  monntain  lawns  of  Calabria.  Every  reader  of  the  Oeorgics 
will  recognizo '  the  monster  that  at  first  nnder  the  wide-throated  lake 
wages  tmceless  war  with  the  frogs,  bnt  when  Seirins  dries  np  the 
water,  and  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  are  seen,  appears  that 
moment  on  land,  adnst  and  bloodless,  warming  his  grim  form  in  the 
son,  and  hissingly  with  ont-darted  tongne  makes  a  thirsty  farrow  as 
he  goes. 

The  mention  of  these  metaphrastae  may  perhaps  indicate  the  right 

*  tfV  Ijroi  rh  Vfly  yJkv  tmh  fipoxMtl  Xifiyp 
AffwttffTOV  fiarpdxotffi  ^^pet  K6roir  iKK*  tkeof  ffSvp 
fftipios  a^^iTJfrc,  rp^yii  8*  iv  trvOfi^ri  X(/a^r, 
jcal  rSff  trf  Iv  X^P^V  'rcX^0et  ipa^6s  r«  ncal  HxP^^t 
94xwmv  litXl^  fiXoovfhv  UfAOSf  4v  Hh  KtXMoif 
yKAaap  voif6y9iiv  vdfurai  Si^pcot  6yfunfs. 

Theiiaoa,  tt.  366—371  (ed.  O.  Schneider). 

I  am  not  siire  ihat  I  bave  in  all  oases  rightly  interproted  the  woidB,  aa  in  a  writer  like 
Nicander  there  is  room  for  considerable  diiferenc^s  of  opinion :  bat  I  have  endeayonred 
to  render  dosely,  bo  as  to  give  aome  notion  of  hia  style. 
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point  of  view  fiom  which  to  regard  Yirgil^a  own  work.  Tkeir 
chafacteristic  was  that  they  farnished  metre  and  langnage  to  matter 
which  had  been  coUected  hj  others ;  and  anj  one  who  will  read  the 
Georgics,  verif  jing  the  references  made  by  the  commentators,  snch  as 
Heyne,  to  the  prose  writers  on  agncnltnre,  will  probably  agree  that 
this  is  snbstantially  what  Virgil  has  done.  If  he  difEers  from  them,  it 
is  that  he  passes  from  writer  to  writer,  the  extent  of  his  snbject 
snggesting  that  varietj  which  his  poetical  feeling  wonld  lead  him 
joyfullj  to  embrace,  that  he  selects  and  abridges,  instead  of  simply 
reprodncing,  always  with  a  yiew  to  poetical  efEect,  and  that  he  is  iax 
more  partial  to  digressions  and  episodes — points  of  difference  which 
only  remove  him  still  fnrther  than  them  from  those  anthors  who  have 
written  with  a  practical  knowledge.  It  is  certain  that  he  gives  few 
directions  in  any  part  of  his  snbject  which  may  not  be  fonnd  in  some 
previons  writer;  it  is,  I  think,  no  less  certain  that  he  occasionally 
appears  to  misapprehend  the  point  of  his  own  precept.  The  qnestion  is 
one  on  which  I  wonld  desire  to  speak  with  all  the  hnmility  of  a  person 
professing  his  own  ignorance  of  agricnltnral  details ;  bnt  the  instances 
of  apparent  mistakes  which  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the 
notes,  many  of  them  pointed  ont  by  a  oommentator  who  professes  to 
speak  as  a  practical  man,  Mr.  Keightley,  seem  to  show  that  the  snp* 
posed  reality  of  the  Oeorgics  is  as  questionabie  as  that  of  the  Eclognes 
or  the  Aeneid.  It  is  tme  that  Pliny  and,  still  more,  GolnmeUa 
qnote  Yirgil  with  the  respect  dne  to  an  original  anthority  on  mat- 
ters  of  agricnltnre;  bnt  we  may  perhaps  see  a  reason  for  distmst* 
ing  their  jndgments  when  we  oonsider  that  both  of  them  have  some- 
thing  of  the  rhetorician  in  their  own  composition,  and  so  may  be 
biassed  in  their  estimate  of  an  anthor  who,  as  one  of  them  has  ex- 
pressed  it,'*  first  gave  Boman  agricnltnre  the  power  of  aong.  That 
Gioero  at  least  wonld  have  oonsidered  the  impntation  as  no  reproaoh 
is  evident  from  his  langnage  already  more  than  once  ref erred  to,  where 
his  object  is  to  vindicate  for  the  orator  that  power  of  dealing  with 
snbjects  only  stndied  f  or  the  occasion  which,  he  tells  ns,  Aratos  and 
Nicander  have  snccessf nUy  asserted  f or  the  poet.  Bnt  whaterer  may 
have  been  the  extent  of  YirgU^s  special  familiarity  with  agricnltnre,  a 
criticism  which  professes  to  regard  the  Georgics  simply  in  their  poetical 
aspect  may  waaye  the  discnssion  of  Virgil^s  relation  to  the  more  practical 
writers  who  preceded  him,  AnstoUe,  Theophrastns,  the  earUer  anthors 
in  the  Geopomca,  Gato,  and  Yarro,  and  confine  its  yiew  to  those  who, 
being  poets  themselves,  are  likely  to  have  inflnenced  in  any  way  the  pro- 
dnction  of  a  poem  which  readers  ignorant  of  the  simplest  processes  of 

*  **  Vergiliuixii  qul  oanninum  quoque  poteotem  [agricolationem]  feoii" 

ColumeUa,  1. 1.  §  12. 
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farming  may  still  sfcady  with  wonder  and  delight.  Of  these  the  last, 
and  porhaps  the  greatest,  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  I  allnde  of  conrse  to 
Lncretins. 

The  poem  on  the  Natnre  of  Things  conld  hardly  be  overlooked  in 
speaking  of  the  Q-eorgics,  even  if  there  were  no  avowed  connexion  be- 
tween  the  later  work  and  the  earlier.     Not  only  is  it  the  single  instance 
of  a  Latin  didactic  poem  prodnced  by  any  predecessor  of  Virgil  whoae 
works  have  come  down  to  ns,  bnt  it  is  the  only  didactic  poem  of  extant 
antiqnity  which  can  be  pnt  into  comparison  with  the  Georgics  for 
largeness  of  scope  and  elaboration  of  stractnre.     The  Works  and  Days, 
as  I  have  said,  has  few  of  the  characteristics  of   systematic  poetiy : 
the  poems  of  Aratns  and  Nicander  embrace  each  a  limited  snbject, 
which  they  handle  nearly  as  it  might  be  handled  in  a  prose  treatise. 
Bnt  it  is  the  glory  of  Lncretins'  poem,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Georgics, 
that  it  is  fonnded  on  a  theme  which  in  compass  and  variety  is  worthy 
to  be  the  material  of  a  great  work  of  art,  and  that  it  considers  that 
theme  with  a  reference,  more  or  less  distinct  and  nnvarying,  to  its 
capability  of  affecting   the  imagination.     Tbe  one  teaches  the  laws 
which  govem  the  nniverse  of  natnre,  that  man  may  cease  to  qnail  before 
an  nnknown  power ;  the  other  teaches  the  appliances  by  which  man 
may  snbdne  the  earth,  and  live  in  enjoyment  of  the  simple  blessings 
which  natnre  confers :  bnt  both  profess  to  go  as  deep  as  life  itself,  and 
both  seek  to  impress  the  mind  not  only  with  principles  of  truth,  bnt 
with  images  of  beanty.     Bnt  onr  interest  in   the  parallel  increases 
when  we  perceive  that  there  is  something  in  it  more  than  mere  coinci- 
dence.     It  is  a  singalar  thing  that  Yirgil  never  mentions  by  name  any 
of   those  whom  he  sets  himself  to  imitate.     Even  in  the  Eclognes, 
where  he  talks  of  PoIIio  and  Gallas,  of  Varius  and  Cinna, — nay,  of 
Bavins  and  Maevins,  he  never  names  Theocritns,  Bion,  or  Moschns, 
thongh  we  hear  of  the  Sicilian  Mases,  the  verse  of  Syracnse,  and  the 
shepherd  of  Sicily.     In  the  G^orgics  he  does  not  name  Hesiod  other- 
wise  than  by  glancing  at  the  song  of  Ascra  and  the  Aonian  ^  monnt, 
while  of  Nicander  and  Aratns  there  is  no  hint  whatever.     The  whole 
of  the  Aeneid  passes  withont  the  slightest  reference  to  Homer,  thongh 
we  have  occasionally  a  glimpse  of  VirgiPs  own  personality,  and  in  one 
passage  ^  a  distinct  mention  of  Gh*eek  legends  as  they  are  treated  in 
Greek  tragedy.     Thns  it  need  excite  no  snrprise  that  Lncretins  is 
nowhere  named  in  the  G^orgics,  or  even  indicated  by  any  epithet  or 
circnmlocntory  expression.     Bnt  there    is  one   remarkable    passage 
which  speaks  as  plainly  to  any  reader  of  the  De  Rernm  Natnra,  as 
if  Virgil  had  talked  of  Lncretins  with  the  same  directness  with  which 

*  See  note  on  Georg.  3. 11.  •  Aen.  4. 471. 
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Lncretius  himself  talks  of  Epicarns,  Empedocles,  and  Anazagoras.  I 
mean  those  celebrated  lines  towards  tbe  close  of  tbe  Second  Book,^ 
wbere  tbe  poet  prays  first  of  all  tbat  tbe  cbarming  Mnses,  wbose 
minister  be  is  for  tbe  great  love  tbat  bas  smitten  bim,  wonld  admit 
bim  of  tbeir  company,  and  teach  bim  tbe  conrses  of  tbe  stars  in  beaven, 
tbe  varions  eclipses  of  tbe  san,  and  tbe  agonies  of  tbe  moon,  wbence 
come  qnakings  of  tbe  eaHb,  wbat  is  tbe  f  orce  by  wbicb  tbe  deep  seas 
swell  to  tbe  bursting  of  tbeir  barriers  and  settle  down  again  on  tbem- 
selves,  wby  tbe  winter  snns  make  sucb  baste  to  dip  in  ocean,  or  wbat 
is  tbe  retarding  cause  wbicb  makes  tbe  nigbts  move  slowly ; — and  tben, 
after  adverting  to  tbe  bumbler  pleasures  of  a  countrj  life,  commemorates 
tbe  bappiness  of  tbe  man  wbo  bas  gained  a  knowledge  of  tbe  canses  of 
tbings,  and  so  trampled  under  foot  all  f ears,  and  fate's  relentless  decree, 
and  tbe  roar  of  insatiate  Acberon.  It  is  in  Lucretius'  poem  tbat 
eclipses,  eartbqnakes,  and  tbe  varjing  lengtbs  of  days  in  winter  and 
summer,  are  discussed  and  accounted  f or :  it  is  Lncretins  bimself  wbo 
diiates  on  tbe  beatific  vision  disciosed  to  tbe  foUower  of  tbe  Epicurean 
system,  wben  tbe  terrors  of  tbe  mind  flee  awaj,  and  tbe  walls  of  the 
nniverse  part  asunder,  and  tbe  mansions  of  tbe  gods  appear  in  calm, 
unclouded  ligbt,  but  tbe  realms  of  Acberon  are  no  more  seen.  Besides 
tbis  direct  recognition,  tbe  number  of  imitations  of  Lucretius  contained 
in  tbe  Georgics  is  very  great.  Even  Forbiger,  wbo  bad  edited  Lu- 
cretius  before  be  undertook  Yirgil,  tbougb  be  bas  gatbered  a  oopions 
barvest,  bas  left  some  f or  a  casual  reader  to  glean :  and  I  cannot  doubt 
tbat  an  attentive  student  of  Lucretius,  wbo  could  perceive  less  obvious 
resemblances,  wonld  be  able  to  collect  manj  more.  Tbe  invocation  of 
Venus  is  perbaps  ratber  to  be  contrasted  tban  compared  witb  tbe  briefer 
addresses  to  tbo  different  rural  gods  wbicb  open  tbe  First  Book  of  tbe 
Georgics,  but  it  seems  to  bave  supplied  a  bint  for  the  invocation  of 
Baccbus  wbicb  stands  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Second,  wbile  Memmius, 
allowance  being  made  for  tbe  greater  diffuseness  in  wbicb  Lucretius 
tbroagbout  indulges,  stands  in  nearly  tbe  same  relation  to  tbe  one  poem 
as  Maecenas  to  tbe  other.  Tbe  narrative  of  tbe  plagne  of  Atbens,  witb 
wbich  Lucretius  concludes  his  poem,  was  obviously  tbe  model  of  tbe 
account  of  the  pestilence  in  Nortbern  Italy  at  tbe  end  of  VirgU^s  Tbird 
Book.  Nor,  wbile  we  remark  a  general  similarity  in  the  structure  of 
tbe  paragrapbs  in  whicb  tbe  strictly  didactic  portion  of  tbe  two  poems 
is  contained,  need  we  pass  over  tbe  fact  tbat  Virgil  is  indebted  to 
Lacretius  for  several  of  tbe  formulae  witb  whicb  be  introduces  tbese 
divisions  of  bis  subject — ^for  tbe '  Principio,'  for  the '  Praeterea,'  for  the 
*  Nunc  age,*  for  tbe  *  Quod  snperest,'  and  for  the  *  Contemplator.' 

•  Vv.  475  foU. 
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To  inqaire  iaio  ihe  points  of  disBioxilaritj  between  the  De  Beram 
Natura  and  the  GeorgicB  is  virtaally  to  inqoire  into  the  canseB  which 
have  mado  the  latteruniformljpopalar,  while  the  former  has  beencom- 
paratively  neglected.  The  answer  is  not  to  be  foand  in  the  difference 
of  their  subjects.  The  materialism  of  Lacretias  is  cold  and  cheerless 
enoagh  :  bat  the  details  of  ploaghing  and  fallowing,  of  bndding  trees 
and  training  yines,  of  fattening  balls  and  caring  sick  sheep,  are  not  in 
themselves  more  inyiting,  at  least  to  an  anprof essional  reader.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  Lacretias  fails,  where  sach  writers  as  Aratas  and 
Nicander  fail,  from  inferioritj  in  poetical  power.  The  invocation  to 
Yenas,  the  pictare  of  the  old  age  of  the  world,  the  expostalation  of 
natnre  with  the  mortal  who  repines  at  his  mortality,  the  portrait  of  the 
seasons  and  their  attendants,  and  other  passages  that  might  be  named, 
appeal  to  the  imagination  perhaps  more  stronglj  than  anj  thing  which 
can  be  addaced  f rom  the  Georgics.  Bat  it  is  the  artistic  part  of  poetrj 
— that  which  I  have  attempted  to  characterize  in  the  Introdaction  to 
the  Eclogues — which  has  the  most  endnring  charm  for  the  generalitj 
of  readers :  and  thereitis  that  Lucretins  falls  short  and  Yirgil  sncceeds. 
Locretias  wrote  before  the  modalation  of  the  Latin  hexameter  was 
thoroaghlj  anderstood,  before  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Latin 
langaage,  *qaid  possit  oriri,  qaid  neqneat,'  had  been  snfficientlj  tested. 
Even  in  his  finest  passages  the  versification  is  monotonoas,  the  diction 
cnmbroas  and  difEase  :  his  lines  follow  each  other  with  a  certain  nni- 
formitj,  each  containing  a  given  portion  of  the  sentence,  instead  of 
being  fased  together  into  a  complex  and  inextricable  harmonj:  the 
words  are  arranged  in  a  prosaic  order,  adjectivos  and  substantives 
coming  together,  though  both  maj  be  terminated  bj  the  same  souad : 
sometimes  we  are  surprised  bj  a  new  and  startling  metaphor,  sometimes 
wearied  bj  expressions  which  appear  to  be  mere  snrplusage.  In  Virgil, 
on  the  contrary,  the  imagination  maj  or  maj  not  bo  awakened,  but  the 
taste  is  almost  invariablj  satisfied.  The  superioritj  of  his  versification 
to  that  of  anj  earlier  author  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  is  some- 
thing  extraordinarj.  His  lines  are  as  f ar  removed  f rom  those  of  Lucre- 
tius  or  Catullus  as  Pope's  are,  I  do  not  saj  from  Dryden^s,  but  from 
Spenser*8.  Never  harsh  or  extravagant,  his  language  is  at  the  same  time 
never  mean  or  trivial.  The  position  of  his  words  is  a  studj  in  itself . 
Even  where  he  takes  a  line  or  phrase  from  a  previous  writer,  he  incor- 
porates  it  with  a  skill  which,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  f act,  might 
make  us  think  that  he  is  not  appropriating  another^s,  bat  reclaiming 
his  own.  This  difference  is  still  more  perceptible  in  the  strictlj  didactio 
parts,  the  staple,  in  fact,  of  the  two  poems.  Few  of  those  who  read  the 
De  Rerum  Natura  read  it  continuouslj :  few,  if  anj,  of  those  who  read 
the  Georgics  read  them  in  anj  other  waj.     There  is  however  another 
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aspect  in  which  the  advantage  ia  not  on  the  side  of  Virgil.  One  great 
reason  whj  Lacretius  is  foand  to  be  anreadable  is  his  enthasiasm  for 
his  sabject.  Whether  he  thoroaghly  anderstood  the  Epicarean  system 
is,  I  believe,  doabted  bj  some  of  those  who  have  most  right  to  raise  the 
qaestion  :  bat  no  one  will  say  that  he  did  not  embrace  it  with  all  the 
baming  energj  of  deep  conviction.  Admitting  the  ancongeniality  of 
his  sabject  to  lAtin  verse  and  its  distastef alness  to  the  vnlgar,  he  has 
good  hope  that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  it  palatable  to  his  f  riend  :  bat 
he  does  not  avoid  philosophical  detail  f or  fear  of  being  thoaght  tedious 
or  repalsive.  If  Memmias  is  weary,  the  remedj,  he  tells  him,  is  not  to 
hear  less,  bat  to  hear  more. 

'*  Quod  si  pigraris  panlumve  reoeBseris  ab  re, 
Hoo  tibi  de  plano  possum  promittere,  Memmi ; 
Usque  adeo  largos  baustus  e  fontibu'  magnis 
Lingua  meo  suavis  diti  de  pectore  fundet, 
Ut  verear  ne  tarda  prius  per  membra  senectus 
Serpat,  et  in  nobis  vitai  claustra  resolvat, 
Quam  tibi  de  quavis  una  re  versibus  omnis 
Argumentorum  sit  oopia  missa  per  auris.*' ' 

Virgil  is  eqnally  conscioas  of  a  difficulty,  thoagh  the  manner  in  which 
he  expresses  it,  while  partially  borrowed  from  another  passage  in  Lacre- 
tias,  is  characteristically  different.®  "  For  myself,"  he  says,  **  I  too  am 
well  assared  how  hard  the  stroggle  will  be  for  langaage  to  plant  her 
standard  here,  and  invest  a  theme  so  slender  with  her  own  peculiar 
glory  :  bat  there  is  a  raptaroas  charm  that  whirls  me  along  over  Par- 
nassas'  lonely  steeps ;  a  joy  in  sarmounting  heights  where  no  former 
wheel  has  worn  a  way,  no  easy  slope  leads  down  to  the  Castalian  spring." 
'*  Angnstiro  hunc  addere  rebus  honorem :  "  such  is  the  object  which  he 
proposes  to  himself  :  and  the  way  in  which  he  attains  it  is  by  keeping 
oat  of  sight  the  more  prosaic  parts  of  his  sabject,  substituting  poetical 
ornament,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  for  logical  sequence,  and  too  fre- 
quently  preferring  ambigaity  to  tedious  repetition.  He  had  to  choose 
between  the  farmer  and  the  reader :  and  in  his  consideration  f or  the  one 
he  has  sometimes  forgotten  the  compassion  which,  at  the  very  oatset 
of  his  work,'  he  professes  to  feel  for  the  other. 

Bat  the  question  o£  the  reality  of  the  Oeorgics  does  not  wholly  de- 
pend  on  the  valae  of  the  work  as  an  agricultural  treatise.  It  may  be 
trae  that  Virgil  is  an  inaccurate  farmer*s  guide,  yet  true,  also,  that  he 
is  a  warm  and  hearty  lover  of  nature.  This  is  a  praise  which  is  asually 
conceded  to  the  Oeorgics  withont  hesitation.     Horace  said  that  Virgil 

'  Lucr.  1.  410—417. 

"  Georg.  3.  289  foU.    Comp.  Lucr.  1.  136  foll. 

'  Georg.  1.  41. 
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received  the  eDdowment  of  delicacj  and  arfcistic  Bkill  f rom  tbe  Mases  of 
the  conntry ;  and  the  sentence  which,  in  the  month  of  its  anthor,  was 
merelj  the  expression  of  a  fact,  has  been  accepted  and  repeated  in  later 
times  as  the  annonncement  of  a  judgment.  Now  that  Yirgil  has  ceased 
to  be  rogarded  as  the  rival  of  Homer,  it  is  common  to  represent  him  as 
the  poet  of  rnral  life,  who  is  to  be  estimated  not  bj  the  ambitions  task 
which  imperial  vanity  thmst  npon  his  manhood,  bnt  hy  the  more  simple 
and  genial  works  to  which  he  tnrned  of  himself  in  the  f reshness  of  yonth. 
Sach  is  the  view  which  is  enforced  by  Mr.  Keble  in  his  Lectnres  on 
Poetry.*  That  which  especially  distingnishes  Virgil,  it  is  eloqnently 
maintained,  is  his  ardent  and  irrepressible  love  of  the  conntry.  Not 
only  is  it  the  animating  sonl  of  the  Eclognes  and  Oeorgics,  bnt  it  hannts 
him  thronghont  the  Aeneid,  venting  itself  in  a  nnmber  of  half-melan- 
choly  retrospects,  and  breaking  ont  into  **a  thonsand  similes."  He 
seems  scarcely  to  wish  to  make  his  hero  interesting,  bnt  he  is  never 
tired  of  illnstrating  epic  sitnations  by  the  characteristic  beaaties  and 
delicate  proprieties  of  natnral  objects.  Nay,  it  is  even  snggested  that 
the  event  in  his  personal  history  which  most  markedly  connects  him 
with  the  conntry,  is  likely  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  determining  the 
character  of  his  poetry.  Anxiety  abont  the  safety  of  his  farm  was  one 
of  the  presiding  f  eelings  in  the  composition  of  the  Eclognes :  the  tender 
recollection  of  the  past  danger  and  of  the  scenes  which  he  may  have 
afterwards  revisited  hovers  over  the  Georgics  :  gratitnde  for  the  pro- 
tection  extended  to  him  indnced  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  traer 
instincts,  and  nndertake  the  Aeneid. 

To  attempt  a  f  nll  discnssion  of  this  opinion  wonld  be  obvionsly  pre- 
snmptnons  in  one  who  is  conscions  of  his  own  deficiency  in  the  power  or 
habit  of  appreciating  eztemal  natnre,  and  so  is  incapable  of  rightly 
estimating  those  descriptive  or  allnsive  tonches  which  nndonbtedly  ap- 
pear  thronghont  YirgiVs  poems.  Snch  a  one,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  state  his  own  impression  with  regard  to  the  prominence  of 
the  position  which  the  feeling  in  qnestion  woald  seem  to  have  occnpied 
in  the  poefs  mind  as  nnfolded  in  his  works.  The  choice  of  a  sabject 
oertainly  fnmishes  a  primd  fade  argnment  that  the  snbject,  or  some- 
thing  connected  with  it,  has  been  thonght  congenial  by  the  chooser, 
thongh  we  mnst  not  forget  that  Yirgil  himself  speaks  of  kings  and 
batUes  as  having  been  the  object  of  his  first  poetical  aspirations,  ref  erring, 
so  tradition  interprets  the  passage,  to  an  abandoned  intention  of  cele- 
brating  the '  Albajii  patres,'  the  royal  line  from  which  Bome  was  derived. 
Again,  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  his  biographer  that  his  parentage 
connected  him  with  the  conntry,  where  his  early  life  was  donbtless 

*  Praelectiones  Academicae,  yoI.  iL  praell.  zxxvi.,  xxxvii. 
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obieflj  passed,  at  the  same  time  tliat  we  see  the  fact  to  be  susceptible  of 
another  use,  as  showing  how  he  may  haye  been  drawn  to  rnral  poetrj, 
witbont  having  felt  a  decided  love  for  it.  Bnt  it  is  difficnlt  to  conceive 
that  a  man  in  whose  mind  tbe  ambition  of  imitation,  the  charm  of  recol* 
lected  reading,  and  a  taste  for  conventional  conceptions  filled  so  large  a 
space  can  haye  fonnd  his  delight  and  solace,  at  least  to  the  eztent  snp- 
posed,  in  sympathj  with  ezternal  natnre.  The  nnrealitj  of  the  pastoral 
life  in  the  Eclogues  does  not  indeed  prove  the  existence  of  similar  nn- 
realitj  in  the  Oeorgics;  bnt  it  prepares  ns  to  expect  it.  Probablj 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Greorgics  in  which  sjmpathj  with  nature  is 
more  stronglj  expressed  than  that  to  which  I  have  alreadj  adverted, 
where  he  contrasts  the  Tocation  of  Lncretius  with  his  own.  He  prajs 
that  he  maj  delight  in  the  conntrj  and  the  streams  that  freshen  the 
vallejs — that  he  maj  love  river  and  woodland  with  an  nnambitions  love. 
He  sighs  for  Sperchius  and  Tajgetns,  the  revel-gronnd  of  Spartan 
maidens,  and  longs  for  some  one  who  will  set  him  down  in  the  cool  glens 
of  Haemns,  and  shelter  him  with  the  giant  shade  of  its  bonghs.  He  talks 
of  the  bliss  of  the  man  who  has  won  the  friendship  of  the  rnral  gods, 
Pan  and  old  Silvanus,  and  the  sisterhood  of  njmphs.  He  occnpies  the 
rest  of  the  book  with  the  praises  of  the  conntrj  life,  its  tranqnillitj  and 
puritj,  its  constant  ronnd  of  pleasant  emplojments,  its  old  historic  and 
legendarj  renown.  But  he  has  abread j  painted  the  destin j  of  a  scientific 
inquirer  into  nature  in  colonrs  which  can  scarcelj  be  intended  to  be 
less  glowing,  and  declared  that  his  first  love  is  centred  there.  The  verj 
distinctness  with  which  Lncretius  is  indicated  as  the  ideal  af ter  which 
he  primarilj  aspires  is  itself  a  presumption  that  the  aspiration  is  in  some 
sort  genuine.  There  is,  indeed,  something  strango  and  sad,  if  this  were 
the  place  to  dwell  on  it,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  contemplating  the  Lucre- 
tian  sjstem  and  an  attempt  to  realize  the  old  rural  belief  as  two  f easible 
altemati  ves,  and  leaving  the  choice  to  be  determined  bj  his  mental  consti- 
tution  :  stranger,  perhaps,  and  sadder  still,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  nsing 
words  withont  a  distinct  consciousness  of  their  f  nll  meaning,  and  to  bo 
thinking  reallj  of  the  comparative  aptitnde  for  poetical  pnrposes  of  the 
two  opposite  aspects  of  nature.  Bnt  though  snch  a  state  of  mind  haS| 
no  affinitj  to  the  terrible  earnestness  of  Lucretius  himself,  it  is  not 
nncharacteristic  of  a  would-be  philosopher :  while  the  touch  which  im- 
mediatelj  follows,  the  praise  of  a  countrj  life  as  affording  no  scope  for 
the  pains  of  pitj  or  of  envj,  seems  to  show  a  lingering  sjmpathj  with 
philosophic  doctrine  even  af  ter  he  had  resigpied  himself  to  an  nnphilo- 
sophic  life.  Nor  is  this  the  onlj  passage  in  which  we  find  traces  of  a 
jeamirig  after  philosophj  as  the  true  sphere  of  a  poet.  The  song  of 
lopas  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Aeneid,  where  several  lines  are  repeated 
from  the  passage  we  have  just  been  considering,  shows  that  the  con- 
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ceptioB  was  one  whicb  continned  to  dwell  with  him  throngh  life :  the 
song  of  Silenns  in  the  sizth  Eclogue  is  a  witness  no  less  to  its  early 
formation.  In  the  latter,  as  we  there  saw,  a  cosmogony  which,  thongh 
not  strictly  Epicnrean,  is  ezpreased  thronghont  in  Lncretian  phrase» 
ology,  is  sncceeded  bj  a  series  of  mythological  stories,  as  in  Ovid^s 
Metamorphoses :  bnt  the  compromise  is  merely  eqnivalent  to  the 
oscillation  of  mind  shown  in  the  Georgics,  between  the  scientific 
temper  that  defies  death  by  disbelieving  the  fntnre  and  the  primitive 
faith  in  wood-gods  and  nymphs.  The  same  feeling  shows  itself  in  the 
scattered  hints  of  a  pessimist  spirit  which  appear  even  on  trifling 
occasions,  in  the  reflection  on  the  nneqnal  strnggle  between  man  and 
natnre  as  ezemplified  in  the  sowing  of  pnlse,  and  the  ezhortation  to 
the  breeder  of  cattle  to  take  advantage  of  those  bright  days  of  life 
which  are  the  first  to  fly..  The  general  impression  which  we  thns  gain  ia 
singnlarly  confirmed  by  Virgirs  biographer,  who  tells  ns,  with  every 
appearance  of  tmth,  that  jnst  before  his  last  illness  he  had  resolved  to 
spend  threo  years  abroad  in  polishing  the  Aeneid,  and  then,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy.  Snch  a  taste  is  of  conrse 
not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  a  love  of  the  eztemal  aspects  of  natnre ; 
bnt  it  shows  that,  in  his  jndgment  at  least,  natnral  beanty  was  not  his 
one  congenial  element,  the  only  atmosphero  which  conld  invigorate  the 
pnlses  and  snstain  the  wings  of  his  fancy.  His  philosophical  spirations 
are  those  of  an  intellectnal  amatenr  rather  than  of  a  gennine  lover  of 
wisdom  :  bnt  the  temperament  which  admits  of  snch  Inkewarm  devotion 
is  one  which  we  shonld  ezpect  to  find  not  in  the  single-minded  enthn- 
siast  for  natnre,  bnt  in  the  many-sided  cnltivator  of  art. 

The  Qeorgics  have  been  characterized  by  Mr.  Merivale  '  as  the  Olori- 
fication  of  Labonr.  Such  epigrammatic  jndgments  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apt  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  facts  which  they  pro- 
fess  to  cover :  and  a  reader  of  Virgil  may  perhaps  be  snrprised  to  find 
an  intention  attribnted  to  the  poet  which  does  not  display  itself  promi- 
nently  on  the  snrface  of  the  work.  Yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
my  own  ezamination  of  the  poera,  eztending  over  a  time  previons  as 
well  as  snbsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Merivale's  criticism,  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  remark  is  scarcely  less  true  than  pointed. 
Passages  may  nndonbtedly  be  shown  where  little  or  no  trace  of  the 
feeling  appears:  but  it  can  be  proved  to  Inrk  in  cthers  where  its 
ezistence  hitherto  would  seem  to  bave  been  nnsuspected ;  nor  can  I 
doubt,  on  the  whole,  that,  as  I  have  said  in  a  f ormer  page,  it  was  as 
strongly  present  to  VirgiFs  mind  as  to  Hesiod's,  though  it  is  certainly 
not  pnt  forth  in  the  same  homely  plain-spoken  manner.     So  far  is  the 

'  Hifitory  of  Boman  Empire,  vol.  iv.  chapter  the  lasi 
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poet  f  rom  masking  the  toilsome  natnre  of  tbe  task  to  which  he  calls 
the  farmer,  that  he  everywhere  takes  occasion  to  bring  it  ont  into 
strong  light,  dwelling  on  it  as  in  itself  a  sonrce  of  enthnsiasm,  and 
nrging  those  whom  he  addresses  to  spare  no  paina  to  make  the  work 
thorongh.  Observe  the  form  into  which  he  throws  his  very  first 
sentence,  as  soon  as  the  ceremonj  of  inyocation  is  over,  and  the 
practical  part  of  the  Gwrgics  begnn.  "  In  the  dawn  of  spring, 
when  icy  streams  trickle  melting  from  the  hoar  monntains,  and  the 
crnmbling  clod  breaks  its  chain  at  the  west  wind's  touch,  even  then  I 
wonld  fain  see  the  plongh  driven  deep  till  the  bnll  groans  again,  and 
tho  share  mbbed  in  the  fnrrow  till  it  shines."  AU  that  is  ornamental, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  poetical  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
deep-driving  of  the  plongh,  the  groaning  of  the  bull,  the  shining  of 
the  share,  tends  directly  to  one  point,  hard  and  nnsparing  labonr.  The 
same  spirit  may  be  discovered  in  the  next  sentence,  concealed  in  the 
single  word  *  sensit,*  which  denotes  the  laying  bare,  as  it  were,  of  the 
nerve  of  the  soil  to  the  two  opposite  infLnences  by  a  thorongh  plongh- 
ing  twice  in  each  season.  A  few  lines  f orther  on  we  have  a  passage 
which  not  only  enf orces  strongly  the  practical  dnty  of  work,  bnt  states 
the  theological  ground  (so  to  name  it)  on  which  it  rests.  ''Remember'* 
— snch  in  efFect  is  Yirgil^s  langnage — '*  that  the  special  aptitndes  of 
the  soil  mnst  be  stndied.  Different  regions  have  different  products : 
oom  is  more  congenial  to  one,  the  vine  to  another.  Such,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "is  the  chain  of  law,  such  the  eternal  covenant,  with  which 
nature  has  bonnd  certain  climes,  from  the  day  when  Deucalion  first 
hurled  his  stones  on  the  nnpeopled  globe,  stones  whence  sprung  man'8 
race,  hard  as  they."  In  the  fourth  Eclogne  he  had  said  that  when 
the  golden  age  of  the  future  shonld  at  length  be  fully  consummated, 
the  occnpations  of  the  sailor  and  the  f armer  would  cease  together :  all 
lands  would  produce  all  things :  the  ground  shonld  not  feel  the  harrow, 
nor  the  vineyard  the  pmning-hook :  the  sturdy  plonghman  too  (mark 
the  epithet)  should  at  length  set  his  bnllocks  free  from  th^  yoke.  But 
Buch  is  not  the  dispensation  nnder  which  men  now  live.  The  appro- 
priation  of  certain  prodnce  to  certain  soils  is  expressly  intended  to  make 
labonr  necessary  :  and  the  same  order  of  things  which  ordained  labonr 
ordained  frames  of  stone  and  thews  of  iron  to  grapple  with  it.  What 
is  the  moral  P  What,  bnt  that  man  and  beast  should  accept  the  law  of 
their  being,  and  work  with  all  their  might  P  "  £rgo  age,"  concludes 
the  poet, 

"  Ergo  age,  terrae 

Pingue  0olum  primiB  extemplo  a  menBibus  anni 

Fortes  inyertant  tauri,  glaebasque  iaoentis 

Pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  Bolibus  aestas." 
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The  soil  is  rich  (in  the  snpposed  case),  reqniring  and  repaying  work  : 
the  bnllocks  are  to  be  strong :  the  verj  line  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
laboars  with  the  intensitj  of  their  ezertion,  whioh  is  to  begin  with  the 
jear  itself  and  to  be  repeated  in  the  snmmer :  and  when  the  olods  have 
thns  been  a  second  time  tnrned  np  and  exposed  to  the  skj,  the  sun  is 
to  perf orm  its  part  in  the  great  confederacy  of  toil,  darting  its  meridian 
beams  upon  them,  and  baking  them  thoronghly  till  they  crnmble  into 
dast.  Haying  delivered  his  precepts  for  plonghing,  fallowing,  stubble- 
buming,  harrowing,  cross-ploughing,  irrigating,  and  draining,  he  re- 
flects  again  on  the  arduousness  of  a  farmer's  duties,  and  proceeds 
again  to  lay  a  mythological  foundation  for  their  support.  Following 
what  is  apparently  a  difEerent,  if  not  an  inconsistent  line  of  legend, 
he  refers  the  origin  of  labour  not  to  Deucalion's  time,  but  to  the 
coming  in  of  the  silver  age  under  Jupiter.  In  Satum's  days  mankind 
had  one  common  stock,  and  earth  yielded  every  thing  freely  :  Jove 
was  the  first  to  break  up  the  land  by  human  skill,  using  care  to  sharpen 
men's  wits,  nor  letting  the  realm  which  he  had  made  his  own  grow 
dnll  nnder  the  weight  of  lethargy.  Then  came  the  divers  arts  of  life  : 
80  Toil  conquered  the  world,  relentless  Toil,  and  Want  that  grinds  in 
adversity.  The  acoms  had  begun  to  fail  in  the  sacred  forests  and 
Dodona  to  withhold  her  sustenance,  when  Geres  taught  men  to  plough 
and  sow.  Soon  the  com  itself  had  hardship  and  sickness  laid  upon  it : 
those  plagues  came  in  which  gave  the  farmer  no  respite,  and,  if  he 
relaxes  his  vigilance,  drive  him  back  into  a  barbarism  which  resembles 
the  golden  age  only  in  what  it  is  without.  "  Unless  your  rake  is  ever 
ready  to  exterminate  weeds,  yonr  shont  to  scare  away  birds,  your  hook 
to  restrain  the  shade  which  darkens  the  land,  and  your  prayers  to  call 
down  rain,  poor  man,  you  will  gaze  on  your  neighbour's  big  heap  of 
grain  with  unavailing  envy,  betake  yourself  to  the  woods  again,  and 
shake  the  oak  to  allay  your  hunger."  The  same  indomitable  enthusiasm 
animates  the  poet,  when,  with  the  Second  Book,  a  f resh  division  of  his 
snbject  opens  upon  him.  In  a  second  invocation  he  sees  himself  and 
Bacchus  as  fellow-labourers,  taking  part  in  every  detail  of  the  vintage. 
'^Gome  hither,  Father  of  the  winepress!  strip  off  thy  bnskins,  bare 
thy  legs,  and  plunge  them  with  me  in  the  new  mnst."  He  snrveys 
his  new  province  in  all  its  length  and  breadth ;  and  the  result  is  a 
fresh  access  of  exulting  encrgy.  *'  Gome  then,  husbandmen,  and  leam 
the  cnlture  proper  to  each  according  to  its  kind,  and  so  mellow  yonr 
wild  froits  by  cultivation,  nor  let  the  ground  lie  idle.  What  joy  to 
plant  Ismams  all  over  with  the  progeny  of  the  wine-god,  and  clothe 
the  mighty  sides  of  Tabumus  with  a  garment  of  olives !  "  No  jot  of 
the  difficulty  is  abated  or  omitted :  the  objects  of  labour  are  mountains, 
which  themselves  suggest  the  notion  of  an  arduous  undertaking :  but 
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the  planting  is  to  be  tborongh,  tbe  clotbing  entire :  and  the  reward 
is  to  be  found  in  tbe  work  itaelf — tbat  tbe  wine-god  sbould  be 
propagated  bj  baman  aid — tbat  tbe  weayiug  of  so  vast  a  robe 
sbonld  be  in  bnman  bands.  But  tbe  poet  is  a  worker  too.  His 
task  is  to  instract  the  laboarer  in  bis  manifold  duties,  and  record  bis 
manifold  triampbs.  He  bas  laancbed  bis  bark,  and  must  perform  tbe 
vojage ;  and  be  callson  bis  patron  to  stand  at  his  side,  and  spread  witb 
bim  tbe  fljing  sail  over  tbis  broad  ocean.  Again  and  again  in  tbe 
book  we  see  glimpses  of  tbe  same  nnflincbing  resolation : 

**  terram  mnlto  ante  memento 
Excoquerey  et  magnas  scrobibus  concidere  montis.** 

"  Beminibns  positis,  superest  diducere  terram 
Saepiw  ad  capita,  et  duros  iiictare  bidentis, 
Aut  presso  ezercere  solum  sub  vomere,  et  ipsa 
Flectere  luctantia  inter  vinela  iuvenooB." 

Tbe  ploagbing  is  to  be  across,  as  well  as  ap  and  down  tbe  lines  of  vines. 
Tbe  bullocks  maj  be  restifE :  tbe  turns  maj  be  sbarp  and  awkward  :  but 
tbe  work  is  to  be  done.  So  wben  he  passes  from  tbe  vine,  the  olive, 
and  tbe  apple  and  its  cognates,  to  less  ^voured  trees,  he  seeks  to  sbame 
the  reluctant  busbandman  into  a  sense  of  his  dutj.  "  I  speak  of  fruit- 
trees — wbile  tbe  whole  f orest  is  teeming  with  produce,  and  the  baunts 
of  tbe  birds,  that  know  nought  of  culture,  are  red  all  over  with  blood- 
djed  berries.  The  lowlj  lucerne  is  f ood  f or  cattle  :  the  tall  grove  sup- 
plies  pine-torches :  bence  are  f ed  the  flames  that  give  us  light  bj 
nigbt.  And  are  men  to  besitate  about  planting  and  bestowing  their 
pains  P  "  "  Sball  nature  do  her  part,  and  sball  not  man  do  bis  p  "  For 
the  Third  Book  I  need  onlj  ref er  to  the  passage  wbich  I  instanced  in  a 
preceding  paragrapb — that  wbere  be  talks  of  the  arduous  nature  of  tbo 
work  to  whicb  he  bas  bonnd  himself,  and  tbe  joj  which  for  that  verj 
reason  attends  it.  As  bef ore,  be  mentions  bis  own  labours  in  connexion 
with  tbose  of  tbe  husbandman.  "  Enougb  of  berds :  another  part  of  oor 
charge  is  jet  to  do,  the  ceaseless  care  of  the  woollj  sbeep  and  sbaggj 
goat.  Here  is  a  task  indeed :  bere  fix  jour  hopes  of  renown,  je  brave 
sons  of  the  soil."  Tbe  nature  of  his  own  exertion  is  changed  :  it  is  not 
the  immensitj  of  his  work  whicb  be  contemplates  now,  but  tbe  resistance 
to  be  overcome  in  expressing  a  mean  subject  in  the  language  of  poetrj : 
but  it  is  labour  still,  and  it  is  tbe  efEort  required  that  makes  him  love  it. 
In  tbe  Fourtb  Book,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  seom  to  be  few,  if  anj, 
toucbes  of  tbis  feeling.  Yet  some  maj  perbaps  be  inclined  to  think 
tbat  it  does  reallj  appear  tbere,  onlj  in  anotber  sbape.  There  is  no 
other  part  of  the  Gborgics  where  we  bear  so  little  of  the  bnman 
labourer.    But  the  pervading  atmospbere  of  tbe  book  is  one  of  labour, 
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from  beginning  to  end.  The  communitj  wHich  is  tho  snbject  of  the 
labonrer^B  care  is  itself  a  miracle  of  labonr :  and  the  poet  for  the  time 
18  absorbed  in  it.  He  gives  directions  as  nsnal  to  the  hnsbandman 
abont  the  positionandconstrnction  of  the  hive,  the  takingof  the  honey, 
the  remedies  for  disease,  and  the  like  :  the  cares  of  a  bee-keeper  are  in 
some  measnre  illnstrated  by  the  elaborate  episode  in  which  he  tells  how 
the  means  of  prodncing  a  new  swarm  came  to  be  discovered :  bnt  his  en- 
thnsiasm  is  reserTed  for  the  nnflagging  toil  of  thd  bees  themselves,  for 
that  organized  indnstrj  to  which  the  saperhuman  labonrs  of  the  Cyolopes 
are  sapposed  to  f  umish  no  ezaggerated  parallel — for  that  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  which  makes  them  brave  death  in  carrying  home  their  con- 
tribution  to  the  common  stock  of  honey.  In  the  exordium  of  the  First 
Book,  at  the  end  of  a  snmmary  whichspeaks  of  nothing  bnt  human 
labonr,  an  epithet  is  introduced  which  strikes  a  chord,  as  some  have 
thought,  out  of  harmony  with  the  context,  by  commemorating  the 
frugality  of  the  bee  side  by  side  with  the  weight  of  experience  required 
for  rearing  and  keeping  it.  If  that  epithet  was  not  intended,  as  it  may 
well  have  been,  to  announce  to  the  re«tder  that  the  poem  wonld  treat  of 
bees  as  fully  as  of  their  keepers,  it  may  at  least  witness  to  the  division 
of  interests  even  then  existing  in  the  poet*s  mind,  and  show  that  in  the 
brief  glance  with  which  he  took  in  the  whole  of  his  subject  he  thought 
not  of  man  alone,  but  of  all  that  can  combine  intelligence  with  energetic 
toil. 

Suetonius  informs  ns  that  the  composition  of  the  Georgics  occupied 
seven  years ;  a  statement  which  appears  to  meet  the  f acts  of  the  case 
as  nearly  as  possible.  The  last  date  of  the  Eclogues,  as  we  saw,  is 
probably  717;  the  conclading  lines  of  the  Georgics  tell  us  that  Virgil 
was  writing  while  Gaesar  was  conqnering  in  the  East,  a  time  which 
seems  most  naturally  to  refer  to  the  victorious  progress  of  Octavianus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  in  724  (see  Merivale,  vol.  iii.  pp.  358, 
359).  Forbiger  rightly  maintains  that  there  is  nothing  to  favour 
Wagner's  inference  from  those  lines,  that  the  poem  was  entirely  com- 
posed  dnring  the  events  there  spoken  of.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
poet  rested  on  his  oars  for  five  years  aftcr  the  completion  of  the 
Eclogues ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  employed  himself  on  any  other  work : 
and  we  can  easily  nnderstand  that  his  habits  of  composition,  and  the 
preparation  necessary  f or  an  nndertaking  of  such  a  character  and  mag- 
nitude,  may  have  made  a  period  of  seven  years  not  more  than  sufficient 
f  or  the  production  of  the  poem.  At  the  same  time  it  is  natural  enough 
that  he  should  have  made  alterations  in  it  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  thongh  it  was  doubtless  published  soon  after  its  comple- 
tion.  Porhaps  the  only  passage  which  inevitably  points  to  a  later  date 
than  724  is  vv.  31  f oll.  of  Book  3 ;  but  the  legend  mentioned  in  the  In- 
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trodnction  to  Book  4  wonld  snpport  the  Hypothesis  of  more  extenBive 
changes,  thongh  we  need  not  snppose  them  in  anj  case  to  have  been  snch 
as  serionsly  to  intermpt  the  composition  of  the  Aeneid.  Whether  the 
poefs  residence  at  Naples  (Q.  4.  564),  which  is  mentioned  as  if  it  sjn- 
chronized  with  Gaesar^s  progress  in  the  East,  is  to  be  nnderstood  as 
referring  to  the  entire  time  dnring  which  the  Georgics  were  written, 
or  only  to  their  completion^  is  not  clear.  Mr.  Keightley  remarks  that 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  poem  is  Gampanian :  others  have  maintained  as 
decidedlj  that  it  is  Mantnan.  The  langnage  in  G.  2.  197  wonld  snit 
Mantna  better,  as  I  have  there  observed,  while  Spohn  argnes  that 
Bonthem  Italj  can  hardly  have  been  sufficiently  tranqnil  to  indnce 
Yirgil  to  fiz  his  residence  there  before  718.  It  wonld  be  easy  to 
snggest  that  the  poem  was  written  partly  at  Mantna,  partly,  if  not 
principally,  at  Naples  :  bat  perhaps  we  have  not  data  enongh  even  for 
80  unambitions  a  hypothesis. 
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Tbe  subjeot  of  ihe  First  Book  is  the  tillage  of  the  gruund  with  a  view  to  oropB,  chiefly 
corn.  The  mention  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  at  different  times  of  the  year 
leadB  the  poet  to  give  a  list  of  the  signB  of  a  storm  and  of  fair  weather,  whioh  lie  , 
abridgea  from  the  Dioeemeia  of  AratuB.  From  this  he  pasBee  to  the  dgns  of  the 
polltical  Btorm  which  had  broken  over  Bome,  and  Bhows  that  eztemal  nature  had 
been  no  less  eloquent  there,  while  he  prayB  that  OctavianuB  Gaeear  may  yet  be  spared 
to  aave  Bodety. 

The  variouB  events  mentioned  in  the  concluding  lines  are  generally  oouBidered  to 
point  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  Beven  years  duripg  which  V irgil  is  Buppoeed  to 
have  been  oompoeing  the  GeorgioB»  or  to  the  time  inmiediately  preoeding  that  period. 
Mr.  Merivale,  on  the  other  hand^  believeB  the  paasage  to  have  been  written  early 
in  722,  during  the  general  expeotation  of  war  between  OotavianuB  and  AntonioB. 
HiB  explanation  of  the  poets  Buppoeed  position  dcBerveB  quoting,  both  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  oonoeption  and  for  the  rhetorieal  ability  with  which  it  Ib  enforoed.  **  The  pre- 
vailing  sentiment  of  gloomy  yet  vague  foreboding  found  expression  in  the  voice  of  a 
youthful  enthusiast.  Gherished  by  Maecenos,  and  honoured  with  the  smiles  of  Octavius 
himself,  Virgil  beheld  in  the  sway  of  the  chief  of  the  Bomans  the  fairest  augury  of 
legitimate  and  peaoeful  govemment.  With  strains  of  thrilling  eloquenoe  not  lees 
musioal  than  thoee  with  which  Luoretius  had  soared  into  the  airy  realius  of  imagina. 
tion,  he  descended  to  the  subject  of  the  hour,  and  gave  words  to  the  thoughts  with 
whioh  every  bosom  was  heaving.  He  invoked  the  native  gods  of  Italy,  with  Bomulus 
and  Vesta,  guardians  of  Tuscan  Tiber  and  Boman  Palatine.  to  permit  the  youthful 
hero  to  save  a  sinking  world.  He  reminded  his  oountrymen  of  the  guilt  of  their  fathers' 
fathers,  whioh  had  effaced  the  landmarks  of  right,  and  fiiled  the  world  with  wars  aud  a 
thousand  forms  of  orime.  He  mourned  the  decay  of  husbandry,  the  dishouour  of  the 
plough,  the  desolation  of  the  fields :  he  sighed  over  the  oiank  of  the  armourer^s  forge, 
and  the  training  of  the  rustic  oonscript.  It  was  not  the  border  skirmishes  with  the 
Germans  or  the  Parthians  that  could  exoite  such  a  phreniy  of  alarm :  it  was  the  bate 
of  neighbour  against  neighbour,  tbe  impending  oonfliot  of  a  world  in  arms.  The  foes 
of  Bome  were  indeed  raging  against  her,  but  her  deadliest  enemy  was  of  her  own 
household.  Virg^l  pointed  to  the  Bbine  and  the  Euphrates,  but  his  eye  was  flxed  upon 
the  Nile."  (Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  303, 4.)  In  a  note,  after  quoting  vv.  509—511,  he  adds : 
*  In  the  year  717  there  was  aotual  warfare  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Euphrates,  but  at 
that  time  there  was  apparent  harmony  between  the  triumvirs,  and  the  prospeot  at  least 
of  univerBal  paciflcation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  yuar  722,  there  was  no  appre- 
hension  of  hostilities  on  the  eastem  or  the  northem  frontier,  but  tJiere  was  a  general 
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foreboding  of  civil  war."  So  far  as  the  poem  itself  is  ooncemed,  it  is  of  oourse  open  to 
U8  to  fix  on  any  date  botween  the  two  points  of  time  assigned  respectively  to  its  oom- 
mencement  and  its  completion.  Nor  do  the  general  probabilities  of  the  case  help  us 
much.  When  Yirgil  wrote  the  Fourth  Eclogne  the  reooUections  of  the  Pemsian  war 
were  buried  by  the  peaoe  of  Brundisium :  but  the  oonduct  of  Antonius  may  well  have 
revived  them  again  long  before  the  final  struggle  for  empire  between  the  two  rivals. 
Virgii  owed  nothing  to  Antonius,  and  00  might  pass  him  over  in  silence — he  does  no 
more— at  a  time  when  the  triumvir  was  not  yet  the  publio  enemy.  [See  additional 
note  on  v.  509.— H.  N.] 

QuiD  faciat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
Vertere,  Maecenas,  ulmisque  adiungere  vites 
Conveniat,  quae  cura  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 
Sit  pecori,  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis. 


1—5.]  '  Agriculture,  the  cultivation  of 
vines,  the  care  of  cattle,  and  that  of  bees, 
are  to  be  my  subjects :  *  a  more  or  less  pre- 
cise  ennmeration  of  the  matters  actually 
treated  of  in  the  Georgics,  though  the  sub- 
jects  of  Books  1  and  2  are  rather  indicated 
poetically  than  fuUy  described. 

1.]  This  division  of  tlie  subjects  of  Book 
1  seems  to  be  taken,  as  Serv.  remarks,  from 
the  titlo  of  Hesiod^s  poem/EpTo  kcu  'H/i^- 
pou.  60  2.  1,  '*  Hactenus  arvorum  cultus 
et  sidera  caeli."  '  Laetae  segetes '  seems 
to  have  been  a  oommon  expression,  used 
even  by  country  people,  as  we  find  from 
Cic.  de  Or.  3.  38, ''  gemmare  vites,  luzu- 
riem  esse  in  herbis,  laetas  segetes  etiam 
nistici  dicunt,"  where  it  is  instanced  as  a 
metaphor.  'Laetamen '  is  a  technical  term 
amnng  agricuUural  writers  for  manure. 
Keightley  thinks  that  thephysical  sense  of 

*  laetus '  was  the  primary  one,  and  that  it 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  mind ;  but 
Cicero*s  view  seems  more  natural.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whetber  *  segetes  * 
refers  to  the  land  or  the  com.  Columella 
(2. 15)has  "  segetes  laetas  excitare,"  which 
points  rather  to  the  latter :  bnt  a  few  lines 
above  he  uses  "  segctem  "  unmistakably  of 
the  field  where  the  oom  is  to  be  sown. 
'  Laetas '  would  apply  equally  to  both,  as 
may  be  seen  from  vv.  101,  102.  *Quo 
sidere  *  liko  **  quo  signo/'  v.  354.  Addison 
(Essay  on  the  Georgics  prefixed  to 
Dryden*s  translation)  says  that "  Virgil,  to 
deviate  from  the  common  form  of  words, 
would  not  make  use  of  *tempore,'  but 

*  sidere : ' "  but  the  stars  enter  prominently 
into  Virg.*s  plan,  constituting  in  fact  the 
shepherd^s  calendar  (vv.  204  foll.). 

2.]  *  Vertern  terram  *  as  in  v.  147,  where 

*  ferro '  is  added.  **  Vertentes  vomere  glae- 
bas,"  Lucr.  1.  211.  *Vertere*  is  used 
withput  an  ablative  by  Col.  8.  13,  in 


conjunction  with  *  subigere.'  '  Maecenas,' 
Dict  Biog.,  the  person  to  whom  the  poem 
is  inscribed,  as  the  Works  and  Days  are 
to  Perses,  the  poem  of  Lucr.  to  IMTemmius. 

3.]  •  Cura— oultus.'  So  'cultus'  and 
'curBtio'  ooour  in  a  similar  connexion, 
Cic  N.  D.  2. 63,  quoted  by  Heyne.  *  Ha- 
bendo  pecori,'  as  we  sbould  say,  for  breed« 
ing  caitle :  nearly  equivalent  to  **  ad  ha- 
bendum  pecus,"  a  use  of  the  dative  with 
the  gemndive  sufficiently  common,  espe- 
cially  in  official  designations,  e.g.  **  tres- 
viri  Bgris  dividnndis."  See  Madv.  §  241, 
obs.  3,  §  415  obss. 

4.]  *Pecori,  apibus'  was  restored  by 
Heins.  for  *  pecori,  atque  apibus,'  which  is 
found  in  Eom.  alone  of  Kibbeck's  MSS., 
and  there  from  a  lale  correction.  *Ex- 
perientia,'  of  the  bee-keeper,  not  of  the 
bees,  whose  habits  are  only  described 
incidentally.  So  4.  315,  316  [where 
see  additional  note],  **Qui8  Deus  hanc, 
Musae,  quis  nobis  ertudit  artem  ?  Unde 
nova  ingressus  hominum  experientia 
cepit?"  *Habendis*  then  will  have  to 
be  supplied  from  *  habendo.'  *  Parcis '  is 
an  omamental  epithet,  indioating  the 
bee  as  it  is  in  itself,  not  as  an  object  of 
its  keeper'B  care.  Perhaps  we  may  say 
that  it  has  an  appropriateness  here,  aa 
showing  that  the  nature  of  the  bees 
thcmselves  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
subjoct  of  Book  4.  See  pp.  146,  147. 
Wagn.  and  Forb.  think  it  refers  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  and  increasing 
tbe  stock  of  bees ;  but  though  this  would 
agree  well  with  *  habendo,'  the  use  of  *  par- 
cus '  would  be  extremely  harsh,  and  not 
Bupported  by  3.  403  (where  the  epithet  is 
poetically  tnmsferred  from  the  sparer  to 
the  thing  spared),  not  to  mention  that  the 
faot  itself  is  disputed  by  Keightley. 
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Hinc  canere  incipiam.    Yob,  o  clarissima  mundi 
Luminay  labentem  caelo  quae  ducitis  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  munere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista, 
Poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  miscuit  uvis ; 


5.]  *  Hinc  inoipiam '  seoms  to  mean  *  I 
will  take  up  the  song  from  this  point  of 
time/  *  I  wiU  begin  now/  So  Yarro,  B.  R. 
2. 1,  proceeds  to  hia  subjeet  with  the  words 
'^  inoipiam  hino."  Not  unlike  is  *^  hino  re- 
fert,"  E.  6. 41,  <  nezt  he  sings.'  Vobs'8  intei^ 
pretation  of  *hino'  as  *'horum  partem/' 
"ex  his,"  like  r«v  kfi6ety,  Hom.  Od.  1. 10, 
as  if  to  show  the  modesty  of  the  poet,  is 
far  leaa  simple  and  obyious.  Pai.  origi- 
naUy  had  *  hio.'  *  Incipiam '  ia  rather  *  I 
will  undertake '  than  *  I  wiU  begin,'  as  is 
rightly  remarked  by  Henry  on  A.  2. 13. 
Keightley  comp.  Lucr.  1.  55,  *'  DiBserere 
iocipiam."  The  whole  exordium  maj  be 
transUted,  ^What  makes  a  oomneld 
Bmile,  what  star  suits  best  for  tuming  up 
ibe  soil  and  marrying  the  Tine  to  the  elm, 
what  care  ozen  need,  what  is  the  metiiod 
of  breeding  cattle,  and  what  weight  of 
man'8  ezperienoe  preserves  the  frugal 
commonwealth  of  bees— auch  is  the  song 
I  now  essay.' 

5— i2.]  *"  I  invoke  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
powers  that  give  oom  and  wine,  the  wood* 
gods  and  nymphs,  the  gods  of  horses, 
herds,  and  flocks,  the  patrous  of  the  olive, 
the  plough,  and  the  forest-trees — in  short, 
every  rural  power,  and  especiaUy  Caesar, 
our  futuredeity,who  hasyet  his  province 
to  choose.  May  he,  in  pity  to  the  husband- 
men,  begin  his  reijm  at  once,  and  aooept 
their  homage  and  mine.' 

6.]  It  is  a  question  whether  the  sun  and 
moon  are  meant  to  be  identifled  with  or 
distinguished  from  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 
The  asyndeton  iooks  rather  in  favour  of 
the  former  view,  which  has  the  authority 
of  Macrobius  (Sat.  1.  18).  It  is  no  argu- 
ment  against  it  that  Yarro,  in  invoking 
the  gods  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise 
De  Ke  Rustica,  discriminates  the  two  pairs 
of  deitiee  from  each  other,  as  his  enumera- 
tion  in  other  reepects  is  sufQciently  unlike 
Virg.*8 :  nor  will  the  objection  that  Virg. 
is  not  likely  to  have  introduced  a  mystioal 
doctrine  into  a  poem  on  a  praotical  subject 
weigh  muoh  with  those  who  appreciate  ihe 
oliaracter  of  the  poet.  A  niore  serious 
difficulty  is  started  by  Keightley,  who 
obeerves  that  tbough  the  sun  may  have 
been  identifled  witb  Bacchus,  as  Macrob. 
shows  from  other  instances,  it  is  not  esta- 


blished  that  the  moon  and  Ceres  were  ever 
considered  tlte  same.  But  if  the  first  part 
of  the  identification  is  made  out,  the  coin- 
cidence  with  Virg.'s  language  seems  too 
striking  to  be  aooidental,  and  thus  the 
remaining  hjrpothesis  beoomes  probable, 
even  in  default  of  direct  evidence  in  its 
favour.  Besides  Proserpine,  as  Keightley 
admits,  was  oooasionally  classed  in  this 
manner  with  Bacohus,  and  wes  in  fact 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Libera(Cio. 
Verr.  2. 4. 48) :  and  we  know  that  the  funo- 
tions  of  Ceres  and  those  of  her  daughter 
were  not  always  separuted.  On  *  Lumina' 
tfaere  U  a  ourious  note  of  Serv. :  **  Ntmina 
fuit,  sed  emendavit  ipse,  quia  postea 
ait,  Et  V08  agreslum  prae$entia  numina 
Fauni"  Wakefleld  adopts  *numiDa,'  wbile 
Wagn.  Bupposes  Serv.^s  remark  to  refer 
to  V.  7,  where  *  numine '  is  the  seoond  rcad- 
ing  of  Med.  for  *  munere.'  *  (3aelo,'  along 
the  sky.  The  general  sense  of  the  hne 
is  parallel  to  Lucr.  5.  1486  folL,  oited  by 
Heyne,  **  At  vigiles  mundi  magnum  [etj 
versatile  templum  8ol  et  luna  suo  lus- 
trantes  lumine  circum  Perdocuere  homines 
annorum  tempora  verti,  Et  certa  ratione 
gert  rem  atque  ordine  certo." 

7.]  *  ijiber'  and  'Ceres'  were  worshipped 
together  at'  Rome.  Keightley,  Myth.  p. 
460.  *  Si '  used  as  frequently  in  adjura- 
tions.  The  worshipper  affects  to  make 
the  existenoe  of  the  attributes  of  the  gods 
dependent  on  the  granting  of  his  prayer. 
[*  Sit '  Med.  origimilly  for  *  si.'— H.  N.] 


8.]  *  Chaoniam,'  *a  literary  epithet :  see 
onE.  1.54.    --      -   '       "    -  ■ 
149. 


So  **  Dodona  "  of  the  oak,  v. 


9.]  'Pocula,'  perhaps  of  the  draught 
rather  than  of  the  oup,  as  in  E.  8.  28, 
though  it  might  well  bear  its  usual  sense. 
*■  Acheloia '  agrees  with  *  Chaoniam,'  as  if 
the  poet  had  meant  to  represent  Epirus 
and  Aetolia  as  the  cmdle  of  the  human 
race.  Achelous  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  rivers,  whence  the  name  was  fre- 
quently  put  for  water  in  general  (Eur. 
And.  166,  Baooh.  625:  see  Macrob.  Sat. 
5.  lt<).  Hyginus  (fab.  274)  and  Serv.  have 
stories  oonnecting  the  disoovery  of  wine 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Achelons. 
Hermann  haa  a  dinsertation  **De  Musis 
fluvialibus  Epioharmi  et  Eumeli"   (^re- 
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Et  vos,  agrestum  praesentia  nuinina,  Fauni,  lo 

Ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellfie : 
Munera  vestra  cano.     Tuque  o,  cui  prima  frementem 
Fudit  ecum  magno  tellus  percussa  tridenti, 
Neptune ;  et  cultor  nemorum,  cui  pinguia  Ceae 
Ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  iuvenci ;  16 

Ipse,  nemus  linquens  patrium  saltusque  Lycaei, 


Srinted  in  vol.  2  of  his  Opnscula),  where 
e  rejects  this  ezplanation,  and  oontends 
that  river-water  got  tlie  name  Aohelous 
from  the  muse  Achelois,  the  patroness  of 
rivers. 


10.]  *Fauni/E.  6.  27. 
11.]  *r  -      -   - 


*  Ferre  pedem,'  of  ordinary  motion, 
A.  2.  756,  OatuU.  14.  21,  of  danoing,  Hor. 
2  Od.  12. 17,  which  may  be  its  sense  here, 
as  the  Fauns  in  E.  6  are  made  to  danoe. 
The  repetition  of '  Fauni '  aerves  as  a  kind 
of  oorrection  of  the  previous  verse,  where 
they  alone  were  mentioned.  Keightley 
remarks  on  the  union  of  the  Italian  Fauns 
with  the  Greek  Dryads. 

12.]  « Munera,'  E.  8. 63.  *  Tuque  *  and 
'cultor  nemorum'  may  be  coupled  with  tbe 
preoeding  lines,  being  constructed  gram- 
maKcally  with  ^ferte  pedem,'  or  a  verb 
may  be  borrowed  from  v.  18.  *  Prima*  is 
virtualiy  equivalent  to  'primum,'  the 
point  being  that  this  was  the  first  horse 
produced.  *  Frementem/  of  a  war-horse, 
A.  7.  638.,  11.  599.,  12.  82. 

13.]  Neptune  produoed  the  first  horse, 
Scyphius,  in  Thessaly,  by  a  strokc  of  his 
trident.  *«  Primus  ab  aequorea  percussis 
cuspide  saxis  Thessalicus  sonipes,  bellis 
fatalibus  omen,  Exsiluit,"  Lucan  6.  393. 
Heyne  and  some  of  the  earlier  commen- 
tators  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
contest  betwcen  Neptune  and  Minerva  for 
the  honour  of  naming  Athens,  when  the 
former  produced  a  horse,  the  latter  an 
olive :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
versiun  of  the  legend  was  current  in  Virg  's 
time,  as  the  Greek  writers  represent  Nep- 
tune  to  have  produced  not  a  horse,  but  a 
spring  of  salt  water  (Hdt  8.  55).  In  Ov. 
M.  6. 77,  wliere  the  story  is  told,  the  MSS. 
vary  between  *  fretum*  and  *  ferum.'  Sorv., 
who  explains  the  prt-sent  passa^e  by  this 
legend,  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  greater 
uumber  of  copies  read  *■  aquam,'  but  the 
oldest '  equum.'  [The  Berne  Scholia  also 
mention  the  reading  ^aquam.' — H.  N.] 
Water,  as  he  remarks,  is  no  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  Georgics,  aud  the  epithet 
'  frementem '  would  not  suit  *  aquam '  so 
well.    *Fudit'  of  easy  production,  as  in 


Lucr.  5.  917,  '*Tempore  quo  primum 
tellus  animalia  fudit"  (quoted  byOerda), 
which  perhaps  Virg.  had  in  his  mind. 
Pal.  has  *  fundit,'  which  might  be  paral- 
leled  from  A.  8.  14L  ['Ecum'  Med., 
*  eqaom  *  Pal.  originally. — H.  N.] 

14.]  *  Oultor  nemorum :'  Aristaeus  (Diot. 
B.),identified  byhisassociation  with  Oeoe, 
which  he  delivered  from  drought,  and 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  attributes 
of  Zeus.  '  Oultor '  is  generally  taken  as 
=4noola,'  simply  denoting  Aristaeus  as 
a  wood-god:  but  its  use  elsewhere  in 
Virg.  would  be  io  favour  of  taking  it  as  a 
cultivator,  marking  out  Aristaeus'  func- 
tions  as  agricultural  no  less  than  pastoral. 
*Dresser  of  woods  and  groves.'  So  of 
Jupiter,  E.  3. 61,  "  Ille  colit  terras,"  Thua 
*dumeta'  in  the  next  line  would  be  no 
less  emphatlc  than  '  iuvenci.'  *  Patron  of 
the  brGLkes  and  of  the  herds  that  fced 
there.*  Schrader  conj.  •pecorum.'  One 
story  made  Aristaeus  the  first  planter  of 
the  olive.  *  Oui '  seems  to  imply  that  the 
process  gocs  on  for  him,  because  he  is  ita 
patron  and  aathor,thus  denoting  causation 
ludirectly.  Oomp.  2.  5.  So  Lucr.  1.  7,  8, 
*^tibi  suavis  daedala  tellus  Summittit 
flores :  tibi  rident  aequora  ponti."  *  Pin- 
guia,'  luxuriant.  So  ''folia  pinguissima" 
Pliny  21.  53,  "coma  pingnissima"  Suet. 
Ner.  20.  The  fertility  of  Oeos  was  so 
great  that  tbe  wild  fig-tree  was  said  to 
bear  there  three  times  a  year,  Athen.  3, 
p.  77,  quoted  by  Oerda. 

15.]  "  Pascuntur  ....  amantis  ardua 
dumos,"  3.  315.  '  Ter  centuin,*  indefinite, 
like  "trecentae  catenae,"  Hor.  3  Od.  4. 
79.    p  Dummeta  *  originally  Pal— H.  N  ] 

16.]  *  Oomo  thou  too  in  thy  power  fro«n 
thy  forest  home  and  the  Lycaean  lawns, 
Pan,  tender  of  sheep,  by  the  love  thou 
bearest  thy  Maenalus,  and  stand  gra- 
ciously  at  my  side,  god  of  Tegea.'  '  Ipse,' 
as  the  great  rural  god.  The  line  is  ap- 
parently  modelled  on  Theocr.  1.  123  foll., 
the  resemblance  to  which  would  be  closer 
if  we  were  to  read  *seu*  for  *si'  with 
Schrader ;  but  *  si '  Is  suffioiontly  defendtd 
by  V.  7.  *  Lycaei,'  E.  10. 15. 
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Pan,  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
Adsis,  o  Tegeaee,  favens,  oleaeque  Minerva 
Inventrix,  uncique  puer  monstrator  aratri, 
Et  teneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Silvane,  cupressum,  20 

Dique  deaeque  omnes,  studium  quibus  arva  tueri, 
Quique  novas  alitis  non  uUo  semine  fruges, 
Quique  satis  largum  caelo  demittitis  imbrem ; 
Tuque  adeo,  quem  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deonim 
Concilia,  incertum  est,  urbisne  invisere,  Caesar,  25 

Terrarumque  velis  curam,  ct  te  maximus  orbis 


17.]  '  0?ium  custos,*  the  shepherd  jcar* 
^lox^v.  'Maenalus/  £.  8.  21.,  10.  55 
(where  the  pl  is  used). 

18.]  "  Calami,  Pan  Tegeaee,  tui,"  Prop. 
4.  3.  30.  For  the  story  of  Minerva  and 
the  olive  see  on  v.  13. 

19.]  Triptolemus  is  naturally  mentioncd 
aftor  Miner>*a,  as  tho  lcgcnd  connected 
hoth  with  Attica.  Othcr  stories  rcpro- 
Bcnted  Osiris  as  the  inventor  of  the  plough 
(Tihull.  1.  7.  29),  and  this  ia  the  vicw  of 
Serv.  herc :  hut  *  puer '  points  to  Tripto- 
lemus,  who  appears  in  works  of  art  as  a 
youth  (Dict  B,).  *  Monstrator : '  "  sacri 
moustrator  iniqui,"  Ov.  Ibis  399.  So 
"  monstrata  piacula,"  A.  4.  63G,  the  ez- 
piations  prcscribed  by  the  priestess. 
PMostrator'  originally  Med.,  and  so 
Bibbeck.-.H.  N.] 

20.]  Silvanus  rE.  10.  24)  is  reprosented 
in  sculpture  witn  a  cyprcss  in  his  hand, 
and  hence  caUed  ^tySpo^pos.  See  Heyne. 
His  connexion  with  tbe  cypress  is  ac- 
counted  for  by  tho  legend  of  his  attaoh- 
ment  to  Cyparissus,  an  Italianized  version 
of  one  of  the  mythcs  of  Apollo.  In  CatuU. 
&i,  289  Peneus  apnears  at  the  bridal  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  bearing  trees  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  and  among  them  the 
cyprcss.  '  Ab  radice '  with  *■  ferens,*  a  sort 
of  condensed  expression,  as  CatuUus,  1.  c, 
has  **  tulit  radicitus."  Serv.  mentiona  a 
variant '  tenera.' 

21.]  Serv.  says  that  tho  pontiffs,  after 
invoking  the  gods  whose  aid  was  specially 
requircd  in  the  particular  case,  concluded 
with  a  general  invocation.  Tho  names  of 
some  of  the  rural  deities  of  Italy  may  be 
found  in  Varro,  R.  K.  1.  1;  others  are 
given  by  Serv.  from  Fabius  Pictor.  Ursi. 
nus  qnotes  Prop.  4. 13. 41,  **  Diquedeaequo 
omnes,  quibus  est  tutela  \^t  agros,*'  evi- 
dently  an  imitation.  *  Studium  tueri,*  2. 
195.  For  a  discussion  on  this  class  of  cx- 
pressionB,  see  on  v.  213.    In  thc  caso  of 
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'  stndium '  perhaps  it  is  moro  natural  to 
regard  the  infinitive  as  a  nominative,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  Bnt 
in  3.  179,  180  '  studium  *  certainly  seems 
to  be  tlie  Bubject,  *■  praelabi '  being  oon- 
nected  with  it,  like  *  ad  bella,*  probably  in 
a  gerundial  construction,  as  if  it  bad  bcen 

*  studium  bellandi,  aut  prnclabendi.' 

22.]  *  Non  ullo '  was  rcstoreil  by  Heins. 
from  ilcd.  and  others  for  *  nonnuUo,'  wliich 
is  found  in  Gud.  and  recognizcd  by  Scrv., 
though  an  insertion  in  his  text  sccms  to 
apply  to  '  non  ullo. '  [Tho  Bcme  Scholia 
only  recognize  *  non  uUo.' — H.  N.]  Pier, 
mentions  another  reading.  *  nuUo  de,'  and 
Rom.  unmetrically  gives  *non  uUo  de.' 
The  abl.  is  descriptive  of  *  fruges.'  Tho 
distinction  is  ageneml  one  bctween  naturo 
and  cultivation,  not,  as  in  2.  10—13, 
between  spontaneous  production  and  pro- 
duction  by  seed. 

24.]  This  invocation  of  Caesar  is  proba- 
bly,  as  Keiglitley  observes,  theflrst  speci- 
men  of  the  kind.  It  was  followed  by  Lucan 
and  Statius,  the  former  invoking  Nero, 
the  lattcr  Domitian.  '  Adeo : '  seo  on  £. 
4.  11.  *  Mox '  has  been  thought  to  contain 
a  bad  complimcnt ;  but  the  poefs  prcsent 
object  is  to  say  that  his  patron  will  be 
deified,  uot  to  wish  that  his  death  may  be 
dehiyed.    Comp.  v.  503. 

25.]  *  Concilia '  seems  to  mean  mercly 
company  or  80ciety,asin  Cid  Tuso.  1.  30, 
**  bcclusum  a  concUio  debrum."  *  Of  whom 
we  know  not  in  what  houso  of  gods  thou 
art  in  good  time  to  sit.'  Some  undcrstand 
*urbia'  (genitive)  of  Rome,  and  connect 

*  invisero '  with  *  curam ; '  but  it  is  more 
natural  to  confine  *invisere'  to  'urbis,' 
and  make  '  curam '  the  object  of  *  velis,'  ns 
indecd  is  *  invisere,'  rightly  regarded.  So 
in  Hor.  1  Od.  1. 4  "  coUegisse  "  is  virtuuUy 
a  nominative,  and  as  such  is  joincd  witli 
**  meta.*'  Gell.  13.  21  says  that  *  urbisne ' 
wos  found  in  a  copy  corrccted  by  Virg.'s 
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Auctorem  frugum  tempestatumque  potentem 
Accipiat,  cingens  materna  tempora  myrto, 
An  deus  inmensi  venias  maris  ac  tua  nautae 
Numina  sola  colant,  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule,  30 

Teque  sibi  generum  Tethys  emat  omnibus  undis ; 
Anne  novum  tardis  sidus  te  mensibus  addas, 
Qua  locus  Erigonen  inter  Cbelasque  sequentis 
Fanditur ;  ipse  tibi  iam  bracchia  contrahit  ardens 
Scorpios,  et  caeli  iusta  plus  parte  reliquit ;  85 


own  hand,  but  ho  regaids  it  as  acc  p1. 
'Invisere*  seems  to  have  the  force  of 
iiroirTt6tiPy  vhich  is  pecuUarlj  used,  e.g. 
by  Aesch.,  of  divino  rogard  and  super- 
vision. 

27.]  '  Auctorem '  has  here  its  fuU  ety- 
mological  force,  *■  augere '  and  its  cognates 
being  repcatedly  usedof  vcgetablc  growth. 
**  Ad  fruges  nugendas  atque  animantis," 
Lucr.  5. 80.  [Serv.  however  and  the  Berne 
scholia  take  it  as  ^parent,  creator : '  **qui 
frugibus  et  ceteris  rebus  originem 
praestas."  —  H.  N.]  •  Tempestatumque 
potentem'  occurs  again  A.  1.  80.,  3.  528, 
wliere  it  seems  to  mean  storms  rathcr  than, 
as  here,  weather  generally ;  but  tho  repeti- 
tion  may  teach  us  that  the  diffcront 
meanings  are  not  likoly  to  havc  been  dis- 
crimiuated  in  Virg.^s  mind  so  sharply  as 
in  ours.  *■  Tlie  givcr  of  its  increase,  and 
lord  of  its  changef ul  seasons.* 

28.]  *  Gingens  raaterna  terapora  myrto,' 
nearly  repeated  A.  5.  72.  For  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  myrtle  with  Yenus,  see  E. 
7.  62;  for  that  of  the  Julian  family  with 
Vonus,  E.  9.  47.  Tlie  myrtle  coronation 
Boems  to  be  mcant  as  au  acknowledgment 
of  royalty. 

29.]  *  Or  whether  thy  coming  shall  bc 
as  the  god  of  tlie  unmeasured  sea,  the  solo 
powcr  to  claim  tlio  seaman'8  horaage,  with 
furthe.st  Thule  to  bo  thy  handraaid,  and 
Tethys  buying  thee  for  her  dau?:hter  with 
tlie  dowcr  of  all  her  waves.'  *  Deus,'  the 
god,  not  a  god,  as  is  shown  by  'sola, 
ultiraa  Thule  *  (expressing  the  extent  of 
thc  dorainion)  and  *  omnibus  undis.*  *  In- 
raensi  maris,*  Lucr.  2.  590,  the  inrdpofy 
ir6vroi  of  Uoraer.  *  Venias,*  come  to  be, 
1)ecomo.  "  Nemo  rcpento  venit  turpis- 
simus,"  Juv.  2.  83,  •*  dignus  vonias  hwle- 
ris,"  Id.  7.  29. 

30.]  Two  of  Ribbeck*8  cursives  read 
*  magoa  *  for  *  sola.*  *  Thule,*  the  cxtremo 
northern  pointof  legendary  travel,  dis- 
puted  about  by  the  ancient  geo&raphers 
(Strabo  4,  p.  201),  and  varionsly  identified 


by  the  moderns  with  Zetland,  locland, 
and  Jutland. 

31.]  Gaesar  is  to  marry  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  to  receive  as  dowry  the 
wholo  kingdom  of the  sea.  The  expression 
is  likc  Eur.  Med.  234,  xpVf-^Tct^  vwtp^oKf 
Uoffiv  vptaffBai*  [Serv.  and  the  Berno 
scholia  notice  that  Virg.*8  use  of  •cmo' 
hcre  has  intentional  rcfcrence  to  the 
ancient  ceremony  of '  coemptio.' — H.  N.] 

32.]  Gaesar  is  invited  to  take  his  plaoe 
among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which 
were  identified  with  living  beings.  '  Tar-. 
dis  *  is  generally  explained  of  the  suramcr 
months,  after  Manil.  2.  102,  **cum  sol 
adversa  per  astra  Acstivum  tardis  attoUit 
mensibus  annum ;  **  but  it  need  be  no  more 
than  a  disparaging  epithot,  intended  to 
exalt  the  powor  of  Gaesar,  who  is  to  speed 
the  year,  as  Cowley  (Davideis,  Book  1) 
says,  "The  old  drudging  Sun  from  his 
long-beaten  way  Shall  at  tliy  voico  start, 
and  misguide  the  day.*' 

33.]  *  Erigonen,*  Dict  B.  under  *  Ica- 
rius.'  *  Ghelas,*  xTjA^y,  the  claws  of  the 
scorpion  (Arat.  81,  fityiKas  irifjLaito  xv- 
\ds),  wliich  in  tbo  early  representations 
of  the  zodiac  occupied  the  place  of  a 
separate  sign.  So  Ov.  M.  2.  195,  **  Est 
locus,  in  geminos  ubi  bracchia  ooncavat 
arcus  Scorpios,  ot  cauda  flexisque  utrim- 
que  lacertis  Porrigit  in  spatium  signorum 
inembra  duorum."  When  the  balance 
was  introduced,  it  was  soraetiraes  plaoed 
in  the  scorpion^s  claws,  as  in  a  sculpture 
referred  to  oy  Heyne.  Augustus*  birth  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  undcr  Libra, 
according  to  the  orainary  con^sputation, 
and  there  niay  bo  also  a  compliment  in- 
tendcd  to  the"  justice  of  his  govemment. 
'  Sequcntis,'  next  in  ordcn 

34.]  *  Ipse  ....  reliquit/  pareuthetical. 
Thescorpion  rctires  of  nimself,  so  that  tho 
place  is  in  fact  ready  for  Gaesar.  *Ar- 
dens,*  as  a  star,  and  also  as  a  poisonoua 
creatnre. 

;J5.]  *Ilcliquit,'  the  reading  of  Med., 
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Quidquid  erig, — nam  te  nec  sperant  Tartara  regem, 

Nec  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tam  dira  cupido ; 

Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Graecia  campos, 

Nec  repetita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrem — 

Da  facilem  cursum,  atque  audacibus  adnue  coeptis^      40 

Ignarosque  viae  mecum  miseratus  agrestis 

Ingredere,  et  votis  iam  nunc  adsuesce  vocari. 

Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  cum  montibus  umor 
Liquitur  et  Zephyro  putris  se  glaeba  resolvit, 
Depresso  incipiat  iam  tum  mihi  taurus  aratro  45 


Rom.,  and  Gud.,  is  more  forcible  than 
'  relinquit '  (Pal.  and  two  of  Ribbeck'8  cup- 
sives),  expressing  further  the  80orpion'8 
alacrity.  *  lusta  plus  parte : '  having  for- 
mcrly  taken  more  than  his  Bhare,  now  he 
is  content  with  less. 

36.]  *8porant'  Med.  (first  reading}, 
Rom.,  Pal.  a.  m.  p.,  rightly  adoptod  by 
Wagn.  for  *■  sperenV  which  would  create 
rather  a  tautology  with  tho  noxt  line. 
With  *  sperant '  the  sense  is, '  The  honour 
is  too  great  for  Tartarus  to  hope ;  and  you 
connot  be  so  desirous  of  empire  on  any 
terms  as  to  wish  to  be  king  there.*  For 
•  nec '  Med.  (first  reading)  has  *  ne.' 

37.]  *Tam  dira  cupido,'  A.  6.  873.,  9. 
1S5,  which  show  that  *  dira '  merely  means 
intense.  The  line  was  not  improbably 
the  original  of  MiIton's,  *^To  reign  Ja 
worth  ambition,  though  in  hell." 

38,  39.]  'Though  the  Greoks  paint 
glowing  pictures  of  Elysium,  and  Proser- 
pine  sfaows  a  preference  for  the  world 
oelow  over  the  world  above.' 

40.]  'Youohsafe  me  a  smooth  course, 
and  smUe  on  my  bold  eudeavours,  and  in 
pity,  like  mine,  for  the  countryman  a8  he 
wanders  blind  and  unguided,  asstmie  the 
god,  and  attune  thine  ear  betimes  to  the 
voice  of  prayer.'  The  sentence  begun 
V.  24  is  nere  completed.  *Da  facilem 
curBum,'  a  metaphor  frum  sailing^^^cursum 
dare,"  A.  3.  337).  Comp.  2.  39,  where 
Maecenas  is  asked  to  beoome  tho  com- 
panion  of  the  voyage,  as  Caesar  liero  to 
be  its  patron.  So  Ovid  (F.  1 . 3,  quoted  by 
Gerda)  to  Germanicus,  *'timidae  dirige 
navis  iter."  *Audaoibus,'  like  **sancto8 
ausus  recludere  fontis,"  2. 175.  Keightley. 
41.]  The  ignorance  of  the  husbandmen 
18  involvcd  in  the  pocfs  undertaking  to 
enlighten  them.  It*  we  believe  Virg.  to 
havo  found  a  Bpecial  motive  for  writing 
his  poem  in  the  depressed  state  of  Roman 


agrioulture,  there  is  doubtless  an  allusion 
to  it  here.  '  Yiae,'  perhaps  with  referenoe 
to  the  metaphor  of  the  preceding  line. 
'  Mccum '  with  '  miseratus.' 

42.]  *Ingredere/  used  as  in  A.  8.  513, 
where  Evander  invites  Aeneas  to  take  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  Tjrrrhenians. 
Bo  *' Adgredere  o  magnos,  aderit  iam  tem- 
pus,  honores,"  £.  4.  48.  Cacsar  then  is 
called  upon  to  enter  on  his  divinity.  The 
other  intcrpretation,  explaining  the  word 
with  reference  to  *viae,*  *begin  to  tread 
the  path,'  seems  on  tho  whole  less  likely 
on  acconnt  of  tho  words  that  foUow,  *  votis 
iom  nuno  adsuesce  vocari.'  *  Yotis '  abl. : 
see  on  A.  5.  234. 

43—49.]  *Begin  to  plough  as  soon  as 
winter  is  over.  A  fourfold  ploughing  will 
be  repaid  by  an  abundant  harveBt' 

43.]  ColumeUa  (2. 2,  §  2)  teUs  the  £urmer 
not  to  wait  for  some  fixed  day,  as  the 
beginning  of  spring,  but  to  commence 
operations  befoie  the  winter  is  well  over, 
fiay  after  the  idoB  of  January.  *  Grelidus 
. . .  resolvit '  give  the  reason  why  this  ia 
the  earUest  momcnt  when  ploughing  can 
begin. 

44.]  *Liquitur  montibus/  like  "liquun- 
tur  rupibus  amnes,"  2.  185.  *Zepnyio' 
is  the  agent  by  whoBO  help  the  liberation 
takes  place.  Emm.  well  comp.  2.  330, 
**Zephyrique  tepentibus  auria  Laxant 
arva  sinus,"  Hor.  1  Od.  4.  1,  **Solvitur 
acris  hiemps  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni," 
Stat.  Theb.  4.  1,  "Tertius  horrentem 
Zephyris  laxaverat  annum  Phoebus." 

45.]  The  adjuncts  'depresso,'  ^inge- 
mere,'  'attritus,'  'splendescere,'  imply  that 
the  ploughing  is  to  be  thorough.  So 
"  fortes  invertant  tauri,"  v.  65.  The  lan- 
guage  of  the  first  clause  ia  borrowed  from 
Lucr.  5. 209,  "vis  humana  . .  .  valido  con- 
Bueta  bidenti  Ingemere,  et  terram  pressiB 
proscindere  aratris."    '  Taurus '  here  and 
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Ingemere,  ot  sulco  attritus  splendesooro  vomer, 

IUa  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 

Agricolae,  bis  quae  solem,  bis  frigora  sensit ; 

IUius  immensae  ruperunt  horrea  messes. 

At  prius  ignotum  forro  quam  seindimus  aequor,  50 

Ventos  et  varium  caeli  praediscere  morem 

Cura  sit  ac  patrios  eultusque  habitusque  locorum, 

Et  quid  quaeque  ferat  regio,  et  quid  quaeque  recuset, 

Hic  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvae  ; 

Arborei  fetus  alibi,  atque  iniussa  virescunt  66 

Gramina.     Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 


elaewhere  for  *bos'  or  *iuvoncus.*  The 
ancients  nevor  plougheii  with  buUs,  any 
more  than  tho  moderns. 

46.]  Serv.  quotes  from  Cato*s  discourse 
to  his  6on,  *'  Vir  bonus  est,  M.  fili,  colendi 
peritus,  cuius  ferramenta  splendcnt."  Tho 
notion  here  may  be  of  rubbinf^  off  the  rust 
of  wintcr.  Mcd.  (sccond  rcading)  and  one 
or  two  others  have  'vomis.,*  [and  Serv. 
and  the  Bcrno  Scholia  remark  on  the 
double  form  of  the  nora. — H.N.] 

47,  48.]  The  common  pmctice  was  to 
plough  three  times,  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn;  but  wbere  the  soil  was  strong 
there  wasanother  ploughing  in  the  autumn 
of  the  previous  year.  So  Pliny  explains 
the  passago  (18.  181),  "  quorto  seri  sulco 
Yergilius  existimatur  voluisse,  cum  dixit, 
optimam  esse  segctem,  quae  bis  feolem,  bis  - 
frigora  sensisset."  Heyne  comp.  Theocr. 
25.  25,  rpiir6\ois  ffirSpov  iy  veioTtriy  "Eo^ 
Sre  /3(i\Xorres  ical  rtrpair6\oi(Tiv  dfioitas. 
*■  Scnsit  *  refers  to  the  effect  of  the  plough- 
ing,  after  which  the  land  would  be  more 
alive  to  fecl  the  hot  and  cold  seasons. 
Seo  p.  144.  *  Seges '  is  of  course  tho  land. 
49.]  *llliu8,'  segetis,  *Ruperunt  hor- 
rea:'  'see,  the  bams  are  burst  at  once,* 
the  perf.  expressing  instantaneous  action, 
as  in  2.  81.  **Horrea  vincat,"  2.  518. 
But  it  would  be  equally  possible,  though 
less  forcible,  to  render  the  perfect  *  have 
been  known  to  burst.* 

50 — 63.]  *  First  however  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Boil  and  cliroate.  Different 
soils  arc  adapted  to  different  products,  as 
experience  shows.  It  is  Nature*s  law,  as 
old  as  man's  creation.' 

50.]  *  At*  Gud.,  'ao'  Med.,  Eom.,  Tal. 
The  former  secms  bettcr,  as  the  poet  ap- 
parently  interrupts  himseif,  but  the  ex- 
temal  authority  of  the  hitter  leavcs  the 
question  doubtful.  • 
51.]  Thc  same  qucstion  is  raised  by 


Varro  at  the  outset  of  his  work  (1.  3.  4), 
and  also  by  Columella  (1  pref.),  who  has 
Virg.  in  his  mind.  Lucr.  1.  29G  talks  of 
tho  'factaao  mores'  of  the  winds. 

52.]  '  Patrios  cultus/  as  we  should  say, 
the  agricultural  antecedents  of  the  spot, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  person 
with  anoestors.  So  *  morem  caeli  *  and  *  re- 
cuset  *  imply  personifications.  The  expres- 
sion  then  is  virtuaUy  equivalent  to  "  pro- 
prios  cultus,*  2.  35.  Comp.  A.  1.  51,  539 
notes.  [Prop.  4. 5. 25.  '*  varium  caeli  per- 
discere  morom."  H.  N.]  '  Cultusoue  *  is 
the  rcading  of  the  best  MSS.,  including 
all  Ribbeck's,  so  that  ♦  patrios  *  bclongs  to 
*habitu8'  as  well  as  *cultus.'  Hcyne 
foUows  others  in  reading  *  cultus,'  under- 
standing « patrios  cultus  *  of  the  mode  of 
culture  practised  by  the  past  generation. 
The  wholo  subject  is  dealt  with  more  at 
large  by  Virg.  2. 109  foU. 

54.]  'Veniunt,*  2.  11.  Ribbeck  reads 
'  illi '  from  a  quotation  in  Arusianus.  But 
there  is  no  proof  tliat  Virg.  ever  used  thls 
archaic  form  of  *illic,'  though  Ribheck 
finds  it  in  3.  17,  as  Donatus  (on  Ter. 
Adclph.  1.  2.  3G)  did  long  figo  in  A.  2. 
548.    Pal.  originally  had  'hinc — iUino.' 

55.]  With  Keightley  I  have  recalled 
the  comma  after  'alibi,'  so  as  to  make 
*fetus'  and  *g^mina'  alike  subjocts  of 
'virescunt,'  which  Bcems  specially  ap- 
propriate  where  young  trees  aro  spoken 
of. 

56.]  *  Nonuo  vides,'  a  favourite  Lucre- 
tian  expression.  So  Aroius  opens  his  Dto- 
semeia  with  ovx  Spias.  'Tmolus'  (Diet. 
Geog.)  is  named  by  no  earlier  writer  than 
Virg.  as  prodacing  saffron,  the  place  most 
famous  for  which  was  Cilicia,  so  that  it  is 
possible  this  may  bc  ono  of  Virg.'8  geo- 
gmphical  inaccuracies.  The  lator  writers 
who  support  Virg.  (Columelln,  Solinus, 
and  Mitrtianus  Capclla)  probably  only 
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India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  tura  Sabaei, 

At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  virosaquo  Pontus 

Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum  ? 

Continuo  has  leges  aetemaque  foedera  certis  60 

Imposuit  natura  locis,  quo  tempore  primum 

Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  iactavit  in  orbem, 

Unde  homines  nati,  durum  genus.    Ergo  age,  terrae 

Pingue  solum  primis  extemplo  a  mensibus  anni 

Fortes  invertant  tauri,  glaebasque  iacentes  05 

Pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestas ; 


copy  liiin.  Serr.  mentions  an  alternative 
of  understandiDg  *  croceos  odores '  of  the 
peculiar  &mell  of  the  Tmolian  wine  (2. 
98) ;  but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  The 
MSS.  point  to  'Molus/  which  fiibbeok 
adopts ;  but  the  omission  of '  t '  after  *  ut ' 
is  natural,  and  in  spelling  proper  names 
even  the  best  MSS.  are  untrustworthy 
guides. 

57.]  *Mittit,'  sends  to  Rome.  For  the 
indic  see  on  £.  4.  52.  £ut  Med.  [and 
Sencca  Epist  87. 20]  have '  miltat/  which 
may  be  righi  Pal.  gives  *  mittet.'  India 
produced  tho  largcst  olephants  (Pliny  8. 
32),  whence  ivory  is  called  *  Indus  dens ' 
Catull.  64. 48.  '  MoUes  sua  tura  Sabaei : ' 
*'  odores,  Quos  tencr  c  terra  divite  mittit 
Arabs,"  TibuU.  2.  2. 4. 

58.]  '  At  *  used  as  in  2. 447,  distinguish- 
ing  one  part  of  an  enumcration  from  an- 
other.  *Chalybe8*  (Dict.  G.),  called 
<n87?poT«KToyf  j  Aesob.  Prom.  714.  *  Nudi ' 
givcs  the  picture  of  them  as  working  ia 
the  forge,  like  the  Cyclopes  A.  S.  425. 
•Virosa  castorca*  like  '^castoreo  gravi," 
Lucr.  6.  794,  the  epithet  referring  to  the 
strong  smell.  For  tho  fable  and  the  fact 
about  the  beaver,  see  Mayor  on  Juv.  12. 
84.  The  best  *  castoreum '  was  produced 
in  Pontus;  an  inferior  sort  in  Spain. 
Strabo  3,  p.  1C3.  Cas. 

59.]  *  The  palms  of  tho  maros  of  Elis  * 
for  *  the  mares  which  win  palms  at  Elis.' 
The  object  of  the  bree<l  is  snid  to  bo  pro- 
duced  when  the  breed  itself  is  produced. 
Thus  tho  ezpression  is  not  quite  parallel 
to  *'  tertia  palma,  Diores,*'  A.  5.  339,  with 
which  it  is  commonly  compared.  With 
*Epiros'  comp.  3.  121,  with  *Eliadum/ 
ib.  202.  Mares  are  mcntioned  as  fleeter 
than  horses.  *'Apta  quadrigis  cqua," 
Hor.  2  Od.  16.  35.  But  tbe  word  may  be 
chosen  to  indicate  Epirus  as  the  breeding 
country. 

GO.]  *Continuo*  connectcd  with  *quo 


tempore.'  *  Foedera'  of  the  laws  of  naturc, 
as  in  A.  1.  G2,  Lucr.  1.  58G.,  5.  57,  924. 
Pal.  has  *  altema,'  an  obvious  error,  wbicli 
however  Bibbeck  adopts,  understanding  it 
I  suppose  in  the  sense  of  **  diversa,"  **  alia 
aliis  locis." 

62.]  **LapideB  Pyrrhae  iactos,"  E.  6. 
41. 

63.]  *  Durum  genus,'  because  bom  from 
the  stones.  Comp.  2.  341,  Lucr.  5.  926. 
The  connexion  scems  to  be  that  the  re- 
striction  of  certain  products  to  certain 
soils  is  part  of  the  iron  rule  of  the  world, 
which  is  now  inhabited  by  men  of  rougher 
mould,  doomed  to  labour,  and  physically 
adaj)ted  to  it.  Work  then,  Virg.  gocs  on 
to  say,  man  and  beast,  aiid  accomplish 
your  destiny.  Contrast  the  language  of 
E.  4.  39,  41,  when  all  countries  shall  pro- 
duce  all  things,  and  the  stiength  of  man 
and  beast  no  more  be  put  under  requisi- 
tion. 

63—70.]  *  Work  then,  as  soon  as  wea- 
ther  allows  you :  plough  with  your  might 
in  spring  and  cross-plough  in  summer ; 
that  is,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  strong : 
if  it  be  meagre,  a  &haUow  ploughing  in 
September  will  do.* 

64.]  *  Pingue  *  emphatic,  as  v.  67  shows. 

65.]  *  Fortcs  *  emphatic,  like  *'  validis 
terram  proscinde  iuvencis,"  2.  237.  Tho 
rhythm  of  tho  line  is  obviously  intcnded 
to  suit  the  sense.  '  lacentes,'  uptumed  by 
tho  plough  and  lying  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Tho  word  is  probabJy  mcant  to  indicate 
that  there  should  be  a  sccond  ploughing 
or  cross-ploughing  in  summer.  Sec  on  vv. 
47,  48,  and  comp.  2.  261,  **  Aute  supinatas 
Aquiloni  ostendere  glacbas."  *Lct  thc 
dods  be  exposed  for  summcr  to  bake  them 
to  dust  wi:h  its  full  meUow  suns.'  [*  In- 
vortant*  Med,  originally. — H.  N.] 

G6.]  ^Maturis'  of  full  midsummer 
heat;  bnt  it  seems  also  to  contain  the 
notion  of  actively  ri|)ening.     liom.  haa 
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At  si  non  fuerit  tellus  fecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco : 
Illic,  ofEciant  laetis  ne  frugibus  herbae, 
Hic,  sterilem  exiguus  ne  deserat  umor  harenam. 
Altemis  idem  tonsas  cessare  novales, 


70 


'frugibuB,'  donbtless  from  v.  69.  Serv. 
Bays  **ip8ius  manu  adiectum  'maturis 
solibus,*"  apparently  referring  to  some 
copy  supposed  to  be  oorrected  by  Virg. 
himself. 

67.]  So  Col.  2.  4,  "Graciles  clivi  non 
Bimt  aestate  arandi,  sed  circa  Septembres 
Calendas:  quoniam  si  ante  hoc  tempus 
proscinditur,  effeta  et  sine  suco  humus 
aestivo  sole  pemritur,  nullasque  virium  re- 
liquias  habet."  This  September  plough- 
Ing  is  apparently  meant  tb  superseide  both 
in^inter  and  smnmer  ploughing :  Col.  how- 
ever  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  ploughing 
must  be  repeated  shortly  after,  so  that 
•Bowing  may  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  equinoctial  rains. 

68]  "Non.  Septemb.  Aroturus  exori- 
tur,"  Col.  1.  2.  *  Suspendere  tellurem/ 
not  'aratrum.'  *'Neque  enim  parum 
refert  suspensissimum  esse  pastiuatum 
[solum],  et,  si  fleri  possit,  vestigio  quo- 
que  inviolatum,"  Col.  3.  13,  who  im- 
mediately  afterwards  talks  of  '*vineam 
in  summa  terra  suspendere,"  as  opposed  to 
planting  deep.  The  notion  of  raising 
seems  to  have  come  from  that  of  hanging 
in  air :  comp.  A.  7.  810,  **  fluctu  suspensa 
tumenti,"  and  the  uses  of  afp€<r0ai  iu 
Greek,  and  see  Forc. ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  passages  of  Col.  apparently  show 
that  it  is  not  simpljr  i.  q.  ^toUere,'  but 
implies  that  the  thmg  is  done  lightly, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  such  phrases 
as  **  suspenso  gradu,"  **  suspensa  manu," 
whcre  we  think  of  a  movement  as  checked 
in  its  progress. 

69.]  •niic'  refers  to  vv.  64— 66,  'hic' 
to  vv.  67,  68.  « Laetis,*  as  the  quality  of 
the  soU  would  make  the  com  grow  luxu- 
riantly.  Forb.  comp.  2.  251,  "Umida 
maiores  herbas  alit^ipsaque  iustoLaetior." 
Serv.  says  "Ipsius  manu  adiecti  sunt 
deletis  duobus,  <^uorum  alter  totus  legi 
potuit,  *  lUic  officiant  segetes  ne  frugibus 
iUis,'  ez  altero  hoo  tantum  *ne  deserat 
umor  harenam,' "  words  which  can  hardly 
belong  to  any  passage  but  the  present, 
though  they  are  part  of  his  commentary 
on  V.  67. 

71—83.]  •  It  is  wcll  to  let  yonr  land  lie 
fallow  every  othcr  season :  or  again  you 


may  change  the  crops,  and  so  rclieve  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  that  you  tum  it  to 
some  account' 

71.]  "  It  can  hardly  be  meant  that  the 
land  was  to  be  let  lie  idle  an  entire  year, 
for  in  that  case  there  would  be  only  one 
crop  in  three  years.  What  he  means  is, 
that  after  the  com  had  been  cut  in  tho 
summer,  the  land  was  to  be  let  to  lie  and 
get  a  scurf  of  weeds  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  were  to  be  ploughed 
in,"  Keightley,  who,  however,  on  v.  47, 

2uotes  apassage  from  Simond*s  Travels  in 
taly  and  Sicily,  showing  that  the  extremo 
view  of  the  length  of  time  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  crops  is  countenanced 
by  the  present  practioe  at  Soiacca  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily.  '*  When  the  land  is 
manured,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it 
yields  com  every  year,  otherwise  once  in 
three  years:  thus,  first  year  ooro  (fro- 
mento);  second  year  fallow,  and  the  weeds 
mowed  for  hay ;  third,  ploughing  sevcral 
times,  and  sowing  for  the  fourth  year  " 
(p.  476).  Dickson  (Husbandry  of  the 
Ancients,  vol.  i.  np.  444  foU.)  concludcs 
from  a  study  of  tne  agricultural  writers 
that  fallowing  was  the  eeneral  rule  in 
Italy.  "  When  the  several  authors,"  says 
he,  **treat  of  ploughing,  and  dircct  at 
what  seasons  this  operation  should  be  per- 
formed,  they  have  tho  fallow-land  only  in 
view.  The  seasons  of  ploughing  . .  .  were 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  while  the  crop 
was  on  tbe  ground ;  for  the  seed-time  was 
in  autumn,  and  the  harvest  in  the  end  of 
summer.  The  directions  given  must  there* 
fore  relate  only  to  the  fallow.  It  would 
scem  that  they  considered  the  ploughings 
given  to  land  that  had  carried  a  crop  the 
preceding  year,  and  was  immcdiately  to  be 
sown  for  another,  as  of  so  little  conse- 
quence  that  it  was  needless  to  give  any 
directions  about  them.  From  this  we 
may  oonclude  that  theyoonsidered  plough- 
ing  and  sowing  immediately  after  a  crop 
as  bad  husbandry ,  and  only  to  bo  practised 
in  a  case  of  necessity ;  or  at  least  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  very  little  of 
tbeir  land  was  so  rich  as  to  allow  this  kind 
of  management."  Compare  Daubeny's 
Lectures,  p.  125.    *  Altemis,'  altemateiyy 
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Et  segnem  patiere  situ  durescere  campum  ; 

Aut  ibi  flava  seres  mutato  sidere  farra, 

Unde  prius  laetum  siliqua  quassante  legumen,'' 

Aut  tenuis  fetus  viciae  tristisque  lupini  76 

Sustuleris  fragilis  calamos  silvamque  sonantcm. 

Urit  enim  lini  campum  seges,  urit  avenae, 

Urunt  Lethaeo  perfusa  papavera  somno : 

Sed  tamen  altemis  facilis  labor ;  arida  tantum 

Ne  saturare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  sola,  neve  80 

Effetos  cinerem  immundum  iactare  per  agros. 


implylng  no  more  than  that  the  hus- 
bandman  instead  of  sowing  every  time 
ia  to  80W  every  other  time.  '  Idem/  aa 
wo  should  say,  at  tho  eame  time,  imply- 
ing  that  the  rules  already  gircn  do  not 
exhaust  the  subject.  "Sapientcr  idem 
Contrahea  .  .  .  vela,"  Hor.  2  Od.  10.  22. 
'  Tonsas,'  reapcd.  **  Colonua  agros  ubcris 
tondct  soli,"  Sen.  Phoen.  130.  For  *  no- 
valis,'  see  E.  1.  70,  note.  Here  it  appa- 
rently  means  fallow-land,  thc  word  being 
usod  prolcptically.  [*  Tonsia  *  oriffinaUy 
Med.-H.N.] 

72.]  *Situ:'  **Sed  nos  do  agitationo 
terrao  nunc  loquimur,  non  do  situ,"  Col.  2. 
2,  §  6.  Hero  *  situ  *  may  denote  not  only 
repose,  but  the  scurf  that  forms  on  things 
allowed  to  lie,  as  *dureBCcre'  seems  to 
mean  the  physical  effect  of  exx)osuro  to 
the  air. 

73.]  'Mutato  sidere,'  because  wheat 
would  not  be  sown  at  tho  same  time  of  the 
yearaspulse.  Seo  vv.  215, 220.  *Sidere' 
18  used  Btrictly,  as  in  v.  1,  as  the  scasons 
of  the  year  were  marked  by  the  constella- 
tions.  Keightley  seems  right  after  Voss 
in  supposing  these  two  crops  to  be  sown 
in  the  same  year,  the  pulse  in  spring,  the 
wheat  in  autumn.  Kool  has  *semine.' 
*Farra,'  properly  spelt:  here  probably 
corn  in  general.  **  The  Romans  seem  to 
havc  had  somc  glimpses  of  thc  doctrine 
of  thc  rotation  of  crops :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  system  of  culturo  foundcd 
npon  this  knowledge  was  in  general  use 
among  them,"  Daubeny,  p.  124. 

74.]  *  The  pulfio  which  is  luxuriant  with 
qnivcring  pod ' — a  description  of  the  bean. 
Pliny  18.  185. 

75.]  *Tenui8  viciae:*  "The  tare  or 
Totch  18  called  slight  because  its  halm  is 
80  slender  and  its  secd  so  small  oompared 
with  those  of  the  bean  or  pea."  Keight- 
ley.  'Tristis/  bitter,  as  in  2.  126. 
Vetches  and  lupines  were  supposed  ac- 


tualiy  to  enrich  tho  land,  acting  as  manure 
if  immcdiately  after  they  had  been  cut 
the  roots  were  ploughed  in  and  not  left 
to  dry  in  the  ground.    Col.  2.  13. 

7G.]  *SiIvam,'  like  'calamos,'  belongs 
to  •viciae'  and  *lupini.'  cxpressing  the 
luxuriance  of  the  crop.  So  **a8pcra  8ilva," 
V.  152,  of  burrs  und  caltrops. 

77.]  The  general  sense  is  that  the  same 
crop,  invariably  repeated,  will  exhaust  the 
soil.  Flax,  oats,  and  poppics  are  specified 
mercly  as  instances  of  this  rule,  though  of 
courso  they  are  choscn  as  significant  in- 
stauces.  Virg.  then  gocs  on  to  sity  that, 
though  this  is  the  tendency  of  thcse  crops 
in  thcmselves,  it  need  not  be  apprehcnded 
when  they  are  mado  to  alternate  with 
each  other,  if  only  tho  soil  is  renovated 
nftcr  each  crop  by  plentiful  manuring. 
This  is  Bubstantially  the  intcrpretation  of 
Wagn.,  and  sccms  tho  only  satisfactory 
one.  *Lini :  *  *'  Tremellius  obcsse  maxime 
ait  8oIo  virus  ciceris  et  lini,  alterum  quia 
eit  salsae,  alterum  quia  sit  fervidae  na- 
turae,"  Col.  2.  13,  who  goes  on  to  quoto 
the  present  passage. 

78.]  Comp.  A,  5.  854,  **  ramum  Lethaeo 
rore  madentem  Vique  soporatum  Stygia," 

79.]  *Labor'  of  the  field.  *Rotation 
will  lighten  the  strain.'  **Mox  et  fru- 
mentis  labor  additus,"  v.  150.  *  Arida ' 
and  •eifetos*  are  emphatic— after  the 
parching  and  exhausting  effcct  of  each 
crop.  We  may  render  frecly  *  only  think 
of  the  dried-up  soil,  and  be  not  afraid  to 
give  it  its  fill  of  rich  manure :  think  of 
tho  exhausted  field,  aud  fling  about  the 
grimy  ashes  broadcast.' 

80.]  *  Pudcat,*  because  ahame  restrains 
men  from  excess  in  any  thing.  Comp.  £. 
7.  44  note.  *lactare'  in  the  same  way 
Beems  to  imply  profuseness. 

81.]  [Bom.  has  *  cfiTectos '  for  *  effetos.' 
-H.N.] 
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Sic  quoque  mutatis  requiescunt  fetibus  arva, 
Nec  nulla  interea  est  inaratae  gratia  terrae. 
Saepe  etiam  steriles  incendere  profuit  agros 
Atque  levem  stipulam  crepitantibus  urere  flammis  : 
Sive  inde  occultas  vires  et  pabula  terrae 
Pinguia  concipiunt ;  sive  iUis  omne  per  ignem 
Excoquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  umor ; 
Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  caeca  relaxat 
Spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qua  sucus  in  herbas  ; 
Seu  durat  magis,  et  venas  adstringit  hiantis, 
Ne  tenues  pluviae,  rapidivo  potentia  solis 
Acrior,  aut  Boreae  penetrabile  frigus  adurat. 
Multum  adeo,  rastris  glaebas  qui  frangit  inertes 
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82.]  *  Sic  quoque*  is  explained  by  *  mu- 
tatis  felibus.'  Best  is  gained  by  a  change 
of  crope  as  well  qs  by  leaving  the  land  un- 
tiUed.    Rom.  has  *  requiesoent.* 

83.]  •  Nor  is  the  land  meantime,  while 
enjoying  its  rcst,  thnnkless  and  unfruitful, 
becnuse  unploughed.*  •  Gratia  *  is  said  of 
land  which  repays  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it,  and  restores  the  seed  committed  to  it 
"with  interest.  "  Siccum,  densum,  et  ma- 
crum  [agri  genus]  . . .  ue  tractatum  qui- 
dem  gratiam  referet,"  Col.  2.  2,  §  7.  8o 
Martial  uses  *ingratus'  of  a  field  tliat 
does  not  bear.  *  Inaratae  terrae,*  genitivo 
after  *gratia,'  the  thanklessness  of  un- 
ploughed  land;  the  thanklessness,  as  it 
were,  of  that  which  has  nothing  to  bo 
thankful  for. 

84 — 93.]  •Buming  stubble  is  a  good 
thing,  either  as  invigorating  the  soil,  or  as 
getting  rid  of  its  moisture,  or  as  opening 
its  pores,  or  as  acting  astringently.* 

84.]  *  Saepe  *  with  *  profuit.'  *  Stcriles 
agros*  is  perhaps  rightly  exploined  by 
Keightley  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
com  had  been  carricd,  and  which  therefore 
have  nothing  but  the  stubble  on  thcm. 

85.]  *  Lovem  stipulam,*  v.  289.  Emm. 
comp.  Ov.  M.  1.  492,  •*  Utqiie  leves  sti- 
pulae  demptis  adolentur  aristis."  Tlie 
most  common  mode  of  reaping  wns  to  cut 
the  corn  in  the  middle  of  tho  straw, 
leaving  tho  rest  in  the  ground.  Vairo, 
B.  B.  1.  50.  The  rhythm  again  is  ac- 
commodated  to  the  sensc. 

86.]  Daubeny  (pp.  91  foll.)  accepts  aU 
Virg.'s  reasons  but  the  last,  *  seu  durat,' 
&c.,  remarking  fhat  light  and  sandy  soils 
are  injured  by  thc  opcri\tion.  He  odds 
that  the  ancients  do  not  sccm  to  havc 


reaclied  to  the  modera  practice  of  buming 
away  the  turf,  though  Virg.'s  words  wonld 
be  a  good  statement  of  its  salutary  eifectB. 

88.J  •Vitium*  as  the  cold  in  soils  is 
called  "  sceleratum,"  2.  256. 

90.]  *  Spiramenta,'  4.  39.  So  <*spira- 
cula"  Lucr.  6.  493,  "spiramina"  Lucnn 
10.  247.  'Qua*  follows  *viis'  similarly 
A.  5.  590. 

91.]  The  object  of  •  durat '  scems  to  bo 
the  land  itself  rather  than  the  pores, 

*  venas  hiantis.*  The  explanations  given 
are  apparently  intended  to  vary  moro  or 
lcss  according  to  tho  diffcrent  kinds  of 
soil. 

92.]  •  Tenues/  subtle,  penctrating. 
••Tenuisque    subibit    Halitus,"    2.    349. 

*  Pluviac  *  is  of  coursc  grammatically  con- 
structed  with  •adurant,*  supplied  from 
'  adurat,*  which  however  belongs  to  it  in 
sense  only  so  far  as  it  contains  thc  general 
notion  of  injuring.    See  on  A.  2.  780. 

*  Bapidi,'  E.  2.  10. 

93.]  *  Pcnctrabile  : '  *•  pcnetralc  frigus," 
Lucr.  1.  494.  •  Adurat :  *  eold  is  said  to 
burn  not  only  by  jwcts  (c.g.  Ov.  M.  14. 
7G3,  "  frigus  adurat  Poma  "),  but  by  pruso 
writers,  as  Tac.  A.  13.  35,  •*  ambusti  mul- 
torum  artus  vi  frigoris."  Ccrda  quotes 
Aristot,  Meteor.  4.  5,  ndeiv  K^ytrai  Koi 
0€pfxaiy€iv  t6  y^vxp^v^  ovx  us  rh  OtpfiSvf 
&AA&  T^  (rvvdyfiy  t)  &yrtTfptt(rrdiai  rh 
OtpfiSy.  So  iaroKaifGOai  is  used  in  Theophr. 
and  Ihe  Geoponica  of  the  effect  of  intcnse 
cold. 

94 — 99.]  •  Harrowing  is  useful,  and  so 
is  cross-ploughing.* 

94.]  •'  Our  way,  aftcr  breaking  a  field,  is 
to  givo  it  a  good  tearing  up  with  a  heavy 
harrow  with  iron  tcclb,  drawn  by  two  or 
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Vimineasque  trahit  crates,  iuvat  arva ;  neque  illum       05 
Flava  Ceres  alto  nequiquam  spectat  Olympo  ; 
Et  qui  proscisso  quae  suscitat  aequore  terga 
Rursus  in  oblicum  verso  perrumpit  aratro, 

Exercetque  frequens  tellurem,  atque  imperat  arvis^^ . 

Umida  solstitia  atque  hiemes  orate  serenas,  100 

Agricolae ;  hiberno  laetissima  pulvere  farra. 


moro  horses.  The  ancientBi  ivho  were  un- 

aoquaintcd  with  this  harrow tieed 

to  break  tho  clods  by  manual  labour  with 
nn  implcment  caUcd  a  'raBtrum,'  or  a 
'  sarcuium :  *  and  then,  to  pulycrize  it,  the 
men  [or  pcrhaps  oxen]  drew  over  it  bush- 
harrowB  (crates),  nearly  the  same  aa  now 
in  use/'  Kcightley,wbo  explains  *  rastrum ' 
to  be  a  kind  of  rake,  heavy,  with  iron 
teeth,  probably  four  in  nimib«r  (Cato  10). 
*  Inertes '  denotcB  the  state  of  the  clods 
when  left  to  themselveSi  not  unlike  **  seg- 
nem  campum,"  v.  72. 
95.]  *Crate8/ V.  1G6. 
96.]  'FlavaCere8/*«rubicunda  Ceres," 
V.  316,  Hom/s  ^ayO^  Aijfi-firvp,  the  epi- 
thet  here  Beemingly  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  reward.  *  Neque — nequiquam/  A. 
6. 117.  Ceres  does  not  regard  him  vainly, 
as  if  Bhe  were  an  idle  spectator,  or  were 
unable  to  help.  So  **  reBpicere  "  of  divine 
aid  £.  1.  27.  Yirg.  may  have  thought  of 
Hes.  Works  299,  i(rya(fv,  ndpvri,  87oy 
y^tfos,  u^pa  (Tc  Aifxhs  'Ex^^^^PVy  ^^^^V  '* 
a*  ivart^payos  Arifiiirvp-  Tlie  speUing  *  ne- 
quiquam/  adopted  by  Wagn.,is8upportcd 
by  tho  general  practice  of  Mcd.,  by  the 
Yatican  fragmcnt,  and  by  thc  Cauon.  MS. 
It  assumcs  that  the  word  is  derived,  not 
from  *  quidquam,'  but  from  'quiquam/  the 
old  form  of  the  abl.,  so  that  we  may  com- 
pare  *  ncquaquam.' 

97.]  Virg.  means  merely  to  distinguish 
the  proccssos  of  harrowing  and  cross- 
ploughing,  though  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  both  were  not  carricd  on  by  the  same 
individual,  or  applied  to  tho  same  land. 
He  seems  to  bo  enumerating  f he  differcnt 
parts  of  cultivation  without  muoh  regard 
to  order,  forgctting  that  he  hos  already 
recommendcd  cross-ploughing,  v.  48. 
*Pro8cindere  *  is  the  technical  term  for  tho 
first  ploughing,  the  seoond  being  exprcssed 
by  •' offringcre,"  the  third  by  "lirare." 
'  Suscitat '  is  iUustrated  by  **  inertcs,"  v.  94, 
and  also  by  "  suspendere,"  v.  68.  Though 
in  the  prcsent  tensc,  it  must  not  be  under- 
fitood  as  imphing  tliat  ploughing  was  to 
bo  immediately  followed  by  cro£8>plough- 
ing,  as  the  two  took  ploco  at  difforcnt 


times,  but  merely  as  dcnoting  tho  Iius- 
bandman's  habitual  nractioe.  Tlie  *  clods 
which  he  tums  up  ho  afterwards  breaks 
across.'  <  Terga,'  of  tho  surface  presented 
by  the  clods,  2.  236. 

98.]  r^Oblicum'  Pal.,  <  obliquom '  Mcd. 
Gud,— H.  N.] 

99.]  'Exeroet:'  *'patema  rura  bobus 
exeroet  suis,"  Hor.  Epod.  2.  3.  '  Imperat 
arvis : '  **  ut  fertilibus  agris  non  est  im- 
perandum,  cito  enim  exhauriet  iUos  non 
intermissa  fecunditas,  ita  animorum  in- 
petus  adsiduus  labor  frangit,"  Sen.  do 
Tranq.  15,  which  however  refcrs  to  con- 
Btant  sowing  (comp.  **  impcrare  vitibuB,"  to 
task  vines  by  making  them  bear,  **  impe- 
rare  voci,"  to  task  the  voice  by  exerting 
it),  rather  than  as  here  to  constant  break- 
ing  up  of  the  ground.  Cic.  Dc  S<m.  15 
says  of  the  carth  '*  quao  nunquam  recusat 
imperium,"  and  so  the  author  of  the  lines 
preiixed  to  the  Aeneid,  **  ut  quamvis  avido 
parerent  arva  colono."  Oomp.  tho  use  of 
**  subigere  "  for  thorough  cultivation. 

100 — 117.]  *  Dry  winters  and  wet  sum- 
mers  are  bcst  for  tho  land.  It  is  well  to 
irrigate  tho  field  aftcr  sowing ;  well,  too, 
to  kt  thc  cattle  eat  down  thc  young  com, 
if  too  luxuriant,  and  to  drain  off  water 
when  thc  land  is  too  moist,' 

100.]  Macrobius  (Sat.  5.  20)  says  that 
Virg.  has  followed  the  words  of  a  **  ras- 
ticum  canticum,"  contained  in  a  volume  of 
vcrsc  older  than  any  of  the  compositions 
of  the  Latin  pootp,  "hibemo  pulverc, 
vemo  luto,  grandia  farra,  Camillc,  metes." 
*  Solstitium,'  propcrly  of  either  solsticc ; 
when  used  alone,  rcstricted  to  the  sum- 
mer.  "Sic  multas  hiemes  atque  ooto- 
gcsima  vidit  Solstitia,"  Juv.  4.  92.  Rib- 
beck  imagines  that  this  and  the  tbrco 
foUowing  lines  contain  an  after-thought  of 
Yirg.,  not  harmonized  with  the  context 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  poet,  wishing 
to  speak  of  irrigation  and  dminage,  might 
naturally  begin  by  speaking  of  the  aniount 
of  Wit  and  dry  desirablo  at  different 
Bcasons :  and  the  form  into  which  hc  has 
thrown  his  remarks  is  simply  duc  to  the 
livcliness  of  hia  fancy. 
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Laetus  ager :  nuUo  tantum  se  Mysia  cultu 
lactat  et  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messis. 
Quid  dicam,  iacto  qui  semine  comminus  arva 
Insequitur,  cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  harenae, 
Deinde  satis  fluvium  inducit  rivosque  sequentis, 
Et,  cum  exustus  ager  morientibus  aestuat  herbis, 
Ecce  supercilio  clivosi  tramitis  undam 


105 


102.]  *  Moesia/  the  reading  of  the  older 
editioDS,  is  fqucd  in  Pal.  a  m.  s.  and  two 
of  Ribl>eck*8  cursives:  bnt  ^Mysia'  is 
Bupjiortcd  by  Med.,  Bom.,  Pal.  a  m.  p.,  and 
required  by  the  context,  being  the  region 
of  which  Gargarus,  thc  highest  summit 
of  the  range  of  Idai  forms  a  part  Both 
readings  are  mentioned  by  Serv.  [and  the 
Beme  scholia.]  ThefertUityofGargarus 
(or  of  the  lower  lands  about  it)  was  pro- 
verbial.  "Gargara  quot  segetes,  quot 
habet  Methymna  racemos,"  Ov.  A.  A.  1. 
57.  The  sense  then  seems  to  be,  as  Heyne 
takes  it, '  Mysia  is  never  so  much  in  its 
pridei  and  Gkirgarus  never  so  marvellously 
fertile,  as  in  a  dry  winter,'  as  if  he  had 
said  ^Mysia  et  Gargara  se  iactant.' 
'Cultu*  then  is  not  to  be  pressed,  the 
meaning  being  merely  *  Mysian  farming  is 
never  so  suocessful,*  &c.  Wagn.  however 
adopts  another  interpretation  suggested 
by  Macrobius  (vid.  sup.),  *  No  Mysian  cul- 
tivation  can  equal  a  common  field  in  a  dry 
winter:*  but  then  ^ipsa  suas  mirantur 
Gargara  messia  *  would  be  very  awkwardly 
expressed.  A  third  way,  as  Mr.  Black- 
bum  suggests,  would  be  to  press  *  cuUu ;  * 
Mysia  and  Gargams  owe  their  fertility  to 
seasons  like  these,  far  more  than  to  ciilti- 
vation. 

103.]  Comp.2.82.  Probus  reads  *  iactet 
— mirentur ; '  [and  so  Serv.  on  A.  1.  140. 
— H.  N.] 

104.]  *■  Quid  dicam,'  a  form  of  enumcra- 
tion,  V.  311.  *  Qui,*  anteccdent  omitted, 
as  in  E.  2.  71,  &c.  *  lacto,'  2,  317.  The 
metaphor,  as  Kcightley  has  seen,  is  from 
a  Boldier  throwing  his  lance,  and  then 
coming  to  close  quarters  sword  in  hand. 

105.]  *  Kuit,*  levels,  whereas  "  mam 
acervos,'*  Hor.  2  S.  5.  22,  means  to  heap 
up.  So  •♦Sol  mit,"  A.  3.  50S,  means 
goes  down;  ^*ruebat  dies,"  A.  10.  256, 
was  coming  up.  The  notion  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  that  of  violent  movement: 
the  direction  of  the  movement  depends  on 
the  context.  [*  Ruere  harenam  *  seems  to 
have  been  Uie  ordinary  phrase  for  *  to  levor 
or  '  scatter  *  sand :  Fest.  p.  262  Muller 
"mtrum  tcnentis  iuvenis  est  effigies  in 


Gapitolio  ephebi  more  Graecoram  haren- 
am  ruentis." — H.  N.]  *  Cumulos  *  seems 
rightly  understood  by  Bickson  (vol.  i. 
p.  538)  of  the  earth  at  the  tops  of  the 
ridges,  which  is  brought  down  by  rakes 
or  hurdles  on  the  seed,  comparing  CJol.  2. 
4,  §  8,  **  inter  duos  latius  distantis  sulcos 
medius  cumulus  siccam  sedem  frumentis 
praebeat."  The  second  reading  of  Med. 
has  'tumulos.*  'Male  pinguis,*  ♦'non 
pinguis,"  like  "male  sanus"  for  "in- 
sanuB,**  Serv.,  an  iuterpretatiou  which 
enables  us  to  give  *  harenae  *  its  ordinary 
sense,  and  agrees  better,  as  Wagn.  re- 
marks,  with  what  follows,  where  dry 
ground  requiring  irrigation  is  spoken  of. 
Mr.  Long  however  prefers  to  understand 
♦male  pinguis^too  stiff  (comp.  2.  248), 
remarking  that  a  very  light  soil  would 
not  havo  'cumulL* 

106.]  "  *  Satis,*  scgetibua,  agris  satis,  id 
est.  seminatis :  nam  participium  est,"  Sorv. 
"  *  Sequentis,*  quia  quo  duxerit  sequun* 
tur,"  Id.  In  11.  21.  257  foll..  on  which 
parts  of  this  description  are  dosely 
modelled,  the  trench-maker  08aTos  ^6ov 
iiyffju)V€u€if  and  the  water  ^6ii»u  Sc  tc  «cai 
rhp  &yovTa,  From  the  description  it  seems 
plain  that  the  irrigation  takes  place  in 
warm  weather,  after  thc  com  has  begun 
to  gct  up.  Bom.  has  *  iiuentes  *  for  *  se- 
quenlis.* 

107.]  *  Herbis  *  must  mean  the  blades  of 

com,  not  the  grass,  which  would  not  be 

'growing  in  a  com-field.    With  the  lan- 

guage  comp.  E.  7.  57,  "  Aret  ager :  vitio 

moriens  sitit  acris  herba.'* 

108.]  •  Clivosi  tramitis,*  i.e.  "  clivi  per 
quem  unda  tramitem  facit,**  'trames' 
being  used  proleptically.  The  force  of 
*ecce*  at  once  giving  the  picture  and 
czpressing  the  unezpected  relief  to  tho 
soil,  ehould  not  be  neglected.  *And 
when  the  scorched  land  is  in  a  glow,  and 
the  cora-blades  dying— O  joy !  from  the 
brow  of  the  channelled  slopo  he  entices 
the  flood :  see  I  down  it  tumbles,  waking 
hoarae  murmurs  among  the  smooth  stones, 
and  allaying  the  sun-struck  giound  as  it 
bubbles  on.* 
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Elicit  ?  illa  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 

Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva.  iio 

Quid,  qui,  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  aristis, 

Luxuriem  segetum  teuera  depascit  in  herba, 

Cum  primum  sulcos  aequant  sata  ?  quique  paludis 

Collectum  umorem  bibula  deducit  harena, 

Praesertim  incertis  si  mensibus  amnis  abundans  115 

Exit,  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  limo, 

Unde  cavae  tepido  sudant  umore  lacunae  ? 

Nec  tamen,  haec  cum  sint  hominumque  boumque  labores 
Versando  terram  experti,  nihil  improbus  anser 


109.]  Serv.  reminds  us  that  **  clices  "  is 
the  technical  word  for  dralns,  and  "  oqui- 
lices  "  for  men  employed  to  discover  water. 
The  latter  word  may  be  derived  from 
••lacio,"  though  the  older  form  "aqui- 
leges"  points  rather  to  **lego:**  tho 
former  is  perhaps  still  more  donbtful,  as 
the  analo^  of  **  coUiciae  "  or  **  ooUiquiae  " 
is  in  favour  of  **  liquo."  *  Illa  cadens :  * 
rov  fi^u  rc  irpop4ovros  ^h  \|^^<Scs  £ircurai 
'OxAcvyTOi'  rh  b4  r*  2^Ka  Kara*ifi6fittfov 
K*\apuC*h  n.  21.  260. 

110.]  •Temperat:'  "  frigidus  aeiu  ves- 
per  Temperat,"  3.  337.  Contrast  Hor.  3 
Od.  19. 6,  **  quis  ao  uam  temperet  ignibus  ?  " 
where  it  is  the  oold  that  is  mitigated. 

111.]  •Quid,  qui*  is  explained  by  *di- 
cam,'  V.  104,  otherwiso  the  construction 
might  be  the  same  as  in  E.  9.  44  (notc). 
•Gravidis — aristis:'  Cerda  oomp.  Hes. 
Works  473,  wb4  Ktv  aZpo<r^irQ  ffraxff^s 
vtiioity  tpa^u 

112.]  [Cic.  De  Or.  2.  23.  ••ut  in  herbis 
rustici  solent.  dicere,  in  Bumma  ubertate 
inest  luxurie9  quaedcm,  quae  stilo  de» 
patcenda  est." — H.  N.]  Heyno  comp. 
rliny  18.  161,  **Luxuria  segetum  casti- 
gatur  dcnte  pecoris  in  herba  dumtaxat: 
et  depastae  quidem  vel  saepiua  nuUam  in 
spica  iniuriam  sentiunt."  This  luxurianco 
was  occasionally  corrcctcd  by  harrowing, 
••pectinatio."  Id.  ib.  186. 

113.]  *  Suloos'  hero  are  the  tops  of  tho 
fuTTOws,  or  rather  the  ridges  bctween  the 
furrows,  as  Dickson  remarks  (vol.  i.  p.  517 
note).    Pal.  has  or  had  *  paludo.* 

114.]  *  Deducere,'  of  drawing  oflf  wator, 
V.  269.  *BibuIa  harena*  might  be  ro- 
ferred,  with  Keightley,  to  the  soil  from 
which  tho  water  ia  drawn  off,  callctl 
*  harena  *  with  reference  to  tho  water,  but 
the  scopo  of  the  passage  seems  rather  to 
require  that  it  should  be  taken  instru- 
mentaUy,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  refer 


to  the  drains,  which  Col.  2.  2  and  others 
reoommend  to  havo  half  fllled  with  malls 
stones  or  £pravel.  Heyne  refcrs  to  Dick- 
son  to  show  that  sand  is  sometimes  mixcd 
with  soU  in  order  to  absorb  moisture,  but 
he  does  not  give  the  page,  and  I  havo  not 
found  it  Mr.  Blackbum,  agreeing  gene- 
rally   with    Keightley,    seems    to   take 

*  harena  *  in  its  strict  sense,  considering 
'  bibula  harena '  as  a  kind  of  oxymoron, 
and  remarking  that  he  has  found  it  the 
worst  soil  to  drain.  **BibuIam  pavit 
aequor  harenam,"  Lucr.  2.  376. 

115.]  *Incertismensibus'  is  explained 
of  the  months  when  the  weather  cannot  be 
depended  on,  i.e.  the  spriog  and  autumn 
(comp  .vv.  811  foU.,  Lucr.  6.  357-^78); 
in  this  case  the  spring.  Forb.  comp. 
Lucan  4. 49,  "  incertus  acr."  The  words 
themselves  would  more  naturally  mean 

•  at  uncertain  seasons.'  Probua,  Inat.  1. 
10.  4,  mentions  a  reading  *  certis.' 

116.]  *  Exit '  of  a  river,  A.  2. 496. 

117.]  •Sudant  umore,'  Lucr.  6.  943: 
Keightley  rightly  gives  the  force  of  tho 
line,  *  Whence  if  the  water  is  not  drawn  off 
before  tho  sun  begins  to  act  on  it,  it  might 
rot  the  plants.' 

118—146.]  *BesidesaUthis,thefarmer 
has  many  enemies  to  fight  with,  birds, 
weeda,  and  shade.  Such  is  Jove*s  ordi- 
nance ;  it  was  he  that  introduced  labour. 
Beforo  him  men  had  every  thing  to  their 
hands,  and  propcrty  was  not :  he  brought 
in  dangers  and  difficultiea,  to  sharpen 
hnman  wit:  and  ao  invcntions  and  dis- 
ooveriefl  muItipUed,  under  pressuro  of 
want.* 

118.]  *Boumquolaborcs,*  v.  325, '*ho- 
minumque  urbisque  labores,"  A.  2. 284. 

119.]  *Verearo^like*vertere,'v.2,with 
a  further  notion  of  frequency.  •  Impro- 
bus  :  *  *  probus  *  is  frcqucntly  coupled  with 
•pudicus'  (oomp.  note  on  v.  80),  express- 
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Strymoniaeque  grues  et  amaris  intiba  fibris  120 

Officiunt,  aut  umbra  nocet.    Fater  ipse  colendi 
Haut  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 
Nec  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  vetemo. 
Ante  lovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  coloni ;  125 

Ne  signare  quidem  aut  partiri  limite  campum 
Fas  erat :  in  medium  quaerebant,  ij)saque  tellus 
Omnia  liberius,  nuUo  poscente,  ferebat. 


ing  tho  citIo  virtue  of  moderation  and 
respect  for  tho  rights  of  othcrs.  Henco 
'improbus'  denotes  the  absence  of  such 
moaeration  and  respect,  and  as  such  is  ap- 
plied  to  tho  wanton  malice  of  a  persecuting 
power  which  makes  its  victims  like  itself, 
E.  8.  49  (note),  to  tho  unscrupulous  ra- 
pacitj  of  a  noxious  animal,  3.  431,  A.  2. 
356,  &c.f  and  even  to  things  which  are 
exacting  and  excessivc,  v.  145,  A.  12. 687. 
So  here  the  goose  is  characterized  as  un- 
conscionable,  regardless  of  its  own  and  tho 
farmer*s  dues.  Comp.  the  use  of  hyouHsf 
c.g.  of  Sisyphus'  stone.  Of  the  goose 
PaUadius  (1. 30)  says,  "  Anser  locis  con- 
sitis  inimicus  est,  quia  sata  et  morsa 
laedit  ct  stercore,"  the  latter  part  of  the 
charge  being,  as  Martyn  observes,a  vulgar 
error. 

120.]  *  Stiymoniae :  *  see  on  E.  1.  55. 
No  othcr  writer  seems  to  spcak  of  cranes 
as  cnemies  to  the  farmcr.  *  Intiba '  chicory 
orsuccory  would  bo  injurious,  as  Turne- 
bus  (Advers.  27. 25)  explains,  both  direct- 
]y,  as  a  weed,  and  indirectly,  as  attract- 
ing  geese,  which  are  fond  of  it  (CJoL  8. 14). 
'  Amaris  fibris  *  would  rather  point  to  tbe 
direct  effect ;  but  the  words  may  be  merely 
omamental. 

121.]  *  Umbra,'  v.  157.  E.  10. 76.  "no^ 
cent  et  frugibus  umbrae."  •  Patcr  ipse : ' 
comp.  p:enerally  Hes.  Works  42  foU.,  whero 
the  difficulties  introduced  by  Zcus  are  at- 
tributed  to  his  resentmentagainst  Prome- 
theus.  *  Ipse '  added  to  the  name  of  a 
god  seems  to  express  dignity,  aa  Wagu.  re- 
marks,  *  the  greatFatherhimself,*  though 
this  does  not  always  exhaust  its  meaning. 
See  on  v.  328. 

122.]  'Perartcm/ A.  10.  135. 

123.]  *Movit.'  2.  316.  Comp.  the  uso 
of  *  suscito '  (v.  97),  *  agito/  and  note  on  v. 
72.  *  Corda,*  in  older  Latin,  the  intellect. 
**  Aliis  cor  ipsum  animus  videtur,  ex  quo 
excordes,  vecordes^concordesque  dicuntur, 
et  Nasica  ille  prudens,  bis  consul,  corcu- 
lum,  et  Egregie  cordatus  homo  catus  JEliu ' 


Sextus,'*  Cic.  Tusc  1.  9.  So  «hebeti  cog- 
noscere  corde,"  I*ucr.  4.  51,  the  opp.  of 

•  acuens  corda.'  This  and  the  next  lino 
give  tho  good  side  of  the  changes  of  the 
silver  age,  as  if  labour  were  necessary  for 
the  development  of  man.  Tho  old  mytho- 
logy,  however,  like  our  own  revelation, 
taught  that  man  first  became  deteriorated, 
and  that  the  change  in  his  relation  to 
nature  was  intended  as  his  punishment. 

126.]  *  Ne  *  is  the  reading  of  all  Rib- 
becVs  MSS.  but  one  cursive,  which  has 

•  nec,*  the  reading  of  the  old  editions  and 
originally  of  Heyne.  See  on  3.  561,  Whe- 
ther  *  nec — quidem  *  could  stand  is  dis- 
puted:  Madvig,  Excursus  3  on  Cic.  de 
Finibus,  decides  against  it  Tho  senso 
seems  to  be,  the  ground  was  sacred  not 
only  from  breaking  up  by  the  plough,  but 
from  division  by  the  landmark.  The 
thought  will  hardly  bear  to  be  put  into  a 
more  prosaic  shape,  as  though  agriculturo 
and  property  are  doubtless  connected, 
Virg.  would  scarcely  speak  of  the  latter 
as  necessarily  going  before  the  former.  Ov. 
M.  1.  136  postponos  the  division  of  tho 
land  till  thc  brazen  age,  cultivation  having 
begun  in  the  silver.  For  *  limitatio  *  see 
Dict.  A.  (ed.  2)  *  ager,'  or  *  agrimensores  * 
(ed.  1).  *  Signare '  may  contain  a  reference 
to  *  aHbignatio.* 

127.]  *  In  medium,'  4.  157,  with  a  view 
to  the  common  stock.  This  refcrs  to  *  no 
signaro  quidem,'  &c.,  Mpsaquo  tellus'  to 

•  ante  lovem.'  *  Ipsaque  tellus :  *  Kapvhy 
8'  ^<ptpf  (tlSwpos  &povpa  AvTOfuiTri  iro\\6y 
T€  Koi  &<p6oyov,  Hes.  Works  118.  So  even 
in  Lucr.*8  view  of  tlie  world  (2.  1159), 
'*  Ipsa  dedit  dulcis  fetus  et  pabula  laeta, 
Quae  nunc  vix  nostro  grandescunt  aucta 
labore." 

128.]  *  Liberius  *  secms  to  iucludo  both 
generosity  nud  freedom  from  extemal  con- 
straint.  "  Inmetata  quibus  iugcra  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt,"  Hor.  3  Od.  24. 
12.    Heyne. 
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lUe  malum  viriis  serpentibus  addidit  atris, 

Praedariqtie  lupos  iussit,  pontumque  moveri,  130 

Mellaque  decussit  foliis,  ignemque  removit, 

Et  passim  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit, 

Ut  varias  usus  meditando  extunderet  artes 

Paulatim,  et  sulcis  frumenti  quaereret  herbam, 

Ut  silicis  venis  abstrusum  excuderet  ignem.  135 

Tunc  alnos  primum  fluvii  sensere  cavatas ; 

Navita  tum  stollis  numeros  et  nomina  fecit, 

Pleiadas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton ; 


129.]  The  extinotion  of  the  serpent  and 
the  pacifloation  of  the  wolf  are  to  signaUze 
the  return  of  the  golden  age.  E.  4.  24., 
5.  60.  *  Malum '  may  be  used  as  Sery. 
thinks,  because  '  virus '  is  a  neutral  word 
for  animal  fluid :  but  it  seems  more  obrious 
to  take  *  virus  *  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
regard  *■  malum '  as  a  piece  of  descriptive 
simplicity,  like  **malo8  fures,*'  Hor.  1.  S.  1. 
77. '  Ater '  frequently  ooours  as  an  epithet 
of  scrpents,  wnon  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  whether  it  is  to  bo  construed  in  its 
primitive  sense  of  black,  or  its  derivative 
meanin»:  of  dcodly,  though  it  may  inolude 
botli.  In  4.  407,  where  it  is  applied  to  a 
tiger,  it  seems  to  mean  the  latter. 

130.]  *  Moveri,'  deponent, ;  to  swell. 
To  understand  it  of  sailing  would  anti- 
oipate  V.  136,  as  Hoyne  remarks.  Forb. 
comp.  Lucr.  5.  999  folL,  where  the  sca  is 
described  as  rising  and  falling  idly  so  long 
as  there  were  no  ships  for  it  to  threaten ; 
but  the  two  passages  are  contrasted  as 
wcU  as  parallel,  what  is  the  secoud  stage 
with  Virg.  answering  to  the  normal  state 
with  Lucr. 

131.]  *Mella:'  see  E.  4.  30,  note. 
'  Ignemque  removit : '  Kpv^€  8^  xvp,  Hes. 
Works  50,  who  goes  on  to  tell  how  Pro- 
metheus  defeated  the  purpose  of  Zeus  by 
stealing  tho  fire. 

132.]  **  Flumina  iam  lactis,  iam  flumina 
ncctaris  ibant,"  Ov.  M.  1.  111.  *Passim' 
with  *  currentia.* 

133.]  *  Usus : '  seo  on  2.  22.  It  is  vir- 
tually  personified,  whence  ^meditando.' 

*  Extunderet  artis,'  4. 315,  where  "  ezperi- 
entia,"  v.  316,  answers  to  *  usus '  here. 
Cerda  comp.  Hom.  Hymn  to  Hermes,  508, 
ao^ris  iKfxdtraaro  rtxyriV'  Pal.  a  zn.  s.  has 

•  extruderet,*  [and  Gud.  *extuderet,'  i.e. 
'excuderet.'— H.  N.] 

134.]  *  Paulatim'  is  iUustrated  by  Lucr. 
5. 1452,  '*Usus  et  inpigrae  simul  experien- 
tia  mentis  Paulatim  docuit  pedetemtim 


progredientis."  Ck)mp.  tho  following 
lines,  which  Yirg.  douotless  had  before 
him.  We  might  have  expected  '  ut '  for 
*et'  here,  and  *et'  for  *ut'  (which  is  given 
by  some  MSS.)  in  the  next  line :  Virg., 
however,  has  chosen  to  vary  the  expression, 
coupling  a  particular  fact  with  a  general, 
and  then  subjoining  a  seoond  particular, 
as  a  00-ordinate  clause  with  the  two. 
'Sulcis'  seems  to  mean  not  tn  but  by 
furrows.    *  Might  get  corri  by  ploughing.' 

135.]  **Quaerit  j^ars  semlna  flammae, 
Abstnisa  in  venis  siliois,"  A.  6.  6.  [Serv. 
quotes  **  inter  venas  saxi"  from  Glaudius 
Quadrigarius.  —  H.  N.]  *  Abstrusum,' 
thrust  away  (by  Jupiter).  *Excuderet,' 
A.  1.  174. 

136.]  *  Alnos,'  as  growing  on  tbe  river 
banks  (E.  6.  68,  note),  and  thus  suggest- 
ing  the  experiment.  'Sensere,'  felt  tho 
weight  of. 

137.]  *  Facere  nomen  alicui  *  is  a  phrase 
(4. 272),  to  which  'numeros'  is  add(Kl  here 
by  a  kind  of  zcugma.  With  the  thought 
oomp.  Soph.  Naup.  fr.  2  ( Wagn.),  i^tvp^  8' 
&(Trpw  iiirpa  icai  irtpiffrpw^s  .  .  .  "KpK' 
rov  arpoipds  tc  koI  Kwhs  r^xP^  ZtHTiy, 
Still  closer,  if  the  paraltel  may  be  allowed, 
is  Psalm  147.  4,  *'  He  telleth  thc  number 
of  tho  stars :  He  calleth  them  all  by  thcir 
namcs." 

138.]  For  the  lengtheningof  the  lost  syl- 
lable  of  *  Pleiadas,'  comp.  E.  2.  53  note. 
*  Hyadas,'  A.  1.  744.  *  Lycaonis  Arcton,' 
like  "  Scyilam  Nisi,"  E.  6. 74.  Ovid  con- 
nccts  the  three  similarly  (M.  13.  293), 
"  Pleiadasque,  Hyadasquo,  immuuomque 
aequoris  Arcton."  *  Claram '  is  emphatic. 
Aratus  (Phaen.  40)  spcaks  of  Helice  as 
Kadapii  Koi  iTn^i^raaoBai  iroifxri,  IIoAAJ) 
(JKuyofittni  i^dKti  irp^Tis  atrh  yvKr6i.  The 
present  line  is  of  courso  mainly  in  appo- 
sition  to  *  nomina,'  but  it  may  also  have  a 
reference  to  *numeros,'  as  it  is  itsclf  a 
8ort  of  cnmneration. 
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Tum  laqueis  captare  feras,  et  fallere  visco 

Inventum,  et  magnos  canibus  circumdare  saltus.  140 

Atque  alius  latum  funda  iam  verberat  amnem 

Alta  petens,  pelagoque  alius  trahit  umida  lina. 

Tum  ferri  rigor  atque  argutae  lammina  serrae, — 

Nam  primi  cuneis  scindebant  fissile  lignum — 

Tum  variae  venere  artes.    Labor  omnia  vicit  145 

Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas. 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortalis  vertere  terram 

Instituit,  cum  iam  glandes  atque  arbuta  sacrao 


139.]  The  absenoe  of  snares  is  to  be  one 
mark  of  tho  retiim  of  the  golden  age,  E.  5. 
60.  Oerda  quotes  Soph.  Ant.  343  foU., 
>vhere  man  is  said  to  show  his  sagacity  hy 
snariDg  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes. 
See  on  E.  6.  56. 
*Fuuda,*  Dict.  A.  'Ketis.' 
The  structure  of  the  line  seems  to 
Bat  *  alta  petens  *  refers  to  what  haa 
gone  before.  The  meaning  seems  merely 
to  be  that  the  fisher  throws  his  oasting- 
n^t  as  deep  as  ho  can,  the  largest  fish,  as 
Mr.  Blackoum  remarks,  lying  in  the  deep 
pools.  The  wordfl  are  elsewhere  used  of 
the  sea;  but  as  they  are  also  applied  to 
shooting  into  the  air  (A.  5. 508,  where  the 
structure  of  thu  linc  is  the  same),  thero 
can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
here  be  said  of  a  river,  of  which '  altus  *  is 
not  an  uncommon  epithet  (4.  333).  To 
couple  *alta  petens  pelagoquo,'  with 
Wagn.  and  Mr.  Munro,  like  "  longius  ex 
altoque"  3.  238,  '*extremus  galeaque 
ima"  A.  5.  498,  would  be  possible  of 
course,  but,  I  think,  less  good.  [Serv. 
recognizes  both  interpretations. — ^H.  N.] 
*Lina*  used  of  a  net  like  \lycu  The 
drag-net  is  here  meant. 

143.]  *Ferri  rigor,'  "  ferrum  rigidum." 
'*  Rigor  auri  eolvitur  aestu,"  Lucr.  4.  492. 
Comp.  Id.  6.  1011,  *'  quam  validi  ferri  na- 
turae  (Wakef.  and  Lachm.  "  natura  et ") 
frigidus  horror,"  ond  also  2.  410,  "  serrae 
stridentis  aoerbum  Horrorem,"  which 
Virg.  may  have  thought  of,  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  prosent  verso  shows.  Ov.  M. 
1.  141,  of  the  iron  age,  "  lamque  nocens 
ferrum  ferroque  nocentius  aurum  l'ro- 
dierat."  *  Serrae : '  the  invention  of  the 
saw  was  attributed  by  some  to  Daedalus 
(Pliny  7.  198),  by  others  to  his  nephew 
(Ov.  M.  8,  244,  where  the  hint  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  back*bone  of  a 
fish),  by  others  to  Talus  (Sen.  Ep.  90). 
144.]  A.  6.  181.  Jacob  Bryant  thought 


the  present  line  spurious,  and  Heyne 
agrees  with  him.  It  is  certainly  awk- 
ward,  as  one  might  have  supposed  that 
cleaving  of  wood  did  not  go  on  in  the 
golden  age ;  but  Virg.  may  very  well  not 
have  be^  thoroughly  consistent  in  his 
oonception  of  the  progress  of  socioty. 

145.]  'Vicit'  Ribbeck^s  MSS.,  exccpt 
perhaps  one  cursive:  ^vincit,'  the  other 
reading,  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  poet  ia 
narrating,  not  uttering  a  sentiment 

146.]  'Improbus,*  note  on  v.  119. 
Whether  the  noUon  here  is  that  of  excess, 
as  there  suggested,  or  of  unscrupulousness, 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Emm.  comp.  Theocr. 
21.  1,  a  wfylcti  Ai6^ayrt,  fjAva  rbn  rtxvas 
iyeipfi.  ['Surgens*  Pal.  and  originally 
Med.— H.  N.] 

147 — 159.]  *  As  for  agriculture,  it  was 
introduced  by  Ceres.  Even  that  was  after- 
wards  made  difficult  by  diseases  in  the 
wheat  and  the  intrusion  of  weeds :  iu  fact, 
the  farmer  haa  to  use  every  exertion  if  he 
would  not  Bubmit  to  failure  and  hunc^er.' 

147.]  The  sowing  of  com  has  been 
already  mentioned  (v.  134)  as  a  feature  of 
the  silver  age;  its  introduction  is  here 
spoken  of  more  at  length.    *  Ceres,'  v.  7. 

148.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  '  glandes 
atque  arbuta*  are  the  subject  of  *deficerent' 
(*sacrae  silvae*  being  the  gen.X  or  its 
objeot.  *  Defioere  *  generally  takcs  nn  aco. 
of  the  person  or  thing  failed  or  forsaken, 
not  of  the  thing  in  wfaich  the  failuro  takes 
place.  Varro  however,  R.  R.  3.  16,  has 
"  deficiant  animum,"  speaking  of  bees,  and 
the  analogy  of  •'  sufficio  "  may  bo  urgod. 
Oomp.  2.  520,  '*  dant  arbuta  silvae."  **  Sa- 
crae  "  is  explained  by  *  Dodona.'  Comp. 
2.  15,  **nemorumque  lovi  quae  maxima 
frondet  Aesculus,  atque  habitae  Grais 
oracula  quercus."  The  sacredness  of  the 
groves  recalls  tho  associations  of  the 
golden  age.  Virg.^s  notion  seems  to  be 
that  iu  the  eilver  age  thc  supply  of  aoorna 
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Deficerent  silvae  et  victum  Dodona  negaret. 

Mox  et  frumentis  labor  additus,  ut  mala  culmos  150 

Esset  robigo  segnisque  horreret  in  arvis 

Carduus ;  intereunt  segetes,  subit  aspera  silva^ 

Lappaeque  triboliquoy  interque  nitentia  culta 

Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avenae. 

Quod  nisi  et  adsiduis  herbam  insectabere  rastris,         155 

Et  sonitu  terrebis  aves,  et  ruris  opaci 

Palce  premes  umbram,  votisque  vocaveris  imbrem, 

Heu,  magnum  alterius  frustra  spectabis  acervum, 

Concussaque  famem  in  silvis  solabere  quercu. 


was  checked,  in  order  that  man  might  be 
driven  to  some  otber  kind  of  food ;  here 
however,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  apparently 
embarraBsed  by  the  conflicting  views  of 
human  degeneraoy  and  human  deyclop- 
ment.  Acoms  are  more  naturally  con- 
ceived  of  as  the  food  of  savages  than  as 
the  diet  of  the  golden  age ;  and  so  in  Ov. 
M.  1. 101  foll,  aftcr  we  have  heard  that 
every  part  of  the  earth  yielded  every  kiud 
of  product  freely,  it  is  rather  strange  to 
bo  told  that  men  in  those  times  lived  on 
arbutes,  strawborries,  comels,  mulberrics, 
and  acoms  fallen  from  the  tree.  At  the 
end  of  the  preseut  paragraph  (v.  159)  a 
meal  of  aooms  is  cvidently  regarded  as  a 
relapse  into  barbarism,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
qucstion  how  it  is  tbat  man  stiU  bas  the 
option  of  foUowing  a  diet  which  since 
the  golden  ago  has  been  forbidden  him. 

150.]  *Soon  however  the  wheat  had 
plagues  of  its  own.'  *  Labor/  of  the  suf- 
ferings  of  things  inanimate,  v.  79.  '  Ut ' 
may  merely  denote  a  oonsequence,  as  in 
"  accidit  ut : "  but  the  passage  will  gain 
force  if  wo  suppose  it  to  indicate  the  wiU 
of  Jupiter,  *  additus  ut '  implying  some- 
thing  like  "  edictum  est  ut."  *  The  bale- 
f nl  mildew  was  bidden  to  eat  tHe  stems, 
and  the  lazy  thistle  to  set  up  its  spikes 
in  the  flelds.' 

151.]  '  Robigo,'  mildew,  was  controUed, 
aooording  to  tlie  Italian  belief,  by  a  god, 
'  Robigus,*  or  a  goddess,  '  Bobigo,'  who 
were  propitiatod  by  a  special  festival,  the 
'BobigaUa'  (see  Dict  A.  'Bobigalia,* 
where  the  existenoe  of  these  deities  is 
qnestioned).  '  Segnis,'  as  it  wero.  the 
cgrmbol  of  inactivity,  growing  up  where 
the  field  Ib  left  to  itself. 

152.]  See  on  £.  5. 37  for  the  belief  that 
these  various  weeds  were  really  diseases 
in  the  wheat. 


153.]  *  Lappae  *  is  explained  by  Keight- 
ley  to  be  'cleavers,  clivers,  or  goose-grnss.* 

*  Triboli,*  T/»ij8oAoi,  caltrops,  so  callod  from 
their  resemblanoe  to  tho  pieccs  of  iron  of 
that  name  thrown  among  an  enemy's 
cavalry.  *♦  Jjolium  tribolique  fatigant  Tri- 
ticeas  messis  et  in  expugnabile  gramen," 
Ov.  M.  5.  485.  *  Nitentia  culta  *  answer, 
as  Keightlov  says,  to  the  "nitidae  fruges" 
of  Lucr.  1.  252. 

154.]  See  on  E.  5.  37. 

155.]  *  Quod  nisi,'  Madv.  §  449.  « Her- 
bam  insectabere  : '  comp.  *<  inexpugDabile 
gramen,"  quoted  above  from  Ovid.  •  Her- 
bam '  is  the  reading  of  most  of  Ribbeck'8 
MSS.,  and  suits  the  context  better  than 

*  terram '  (Rom.),  whioh  Heyne  retained. 

156.]   *  Aves :  *    •'  avidaeque    volucres 
Semina  iacta  lcgunt,"  Ov.  1.  c. 
157.]   'Umbram'  Med.,  Rom.,  Gud., 

*  umbras '  Pal.  and  two  of  Ribbeck'8  cur- 
sives.  Either  might  stand.  *Premes,* 
like  "  premant  vitem,"  Hor.  1  Od.  31.  9. 

*  Votis : '  vows  were  paid  to  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  (Tibull.  1.7. 26).  There  were  similar 
invocations  at  Athens.  M.  Anton.  5.  7, 
evxh  *A,$fiycdu¥.  Ixrov^  vaov^  &  ^\€  ZcD,  «rar^ 
rrjs  iipovpas  rfjs  *A$7jyaitay  «al  rwy  irc8/«y. 

158.]  This  line  is  modelled  on  Lucr. 
2. 2,**magnum  alterius  spectare  laborcm,'* 
and  is  itself  imituted  by  Hor.  2  Od.  2. 
24,  '*ingentis  oculo  inretorto  Spectat 
acervos."  The  sense  rescmbles  Hes. Works 
394,  &s  roi  tKoffra^ClpC  ailnrai'  fiii  wus 
rit  fitra^v  x^^^^C^y  Hrdirffrfs  iWorplovs 
oXkovs  koI  ijli\Z\v  ky^KroTps .  '  Acervum,' 
v.  185.    For  *  spectabis '  two  MSS.  havo 

*  expectabis,'  one  *  sperabis.' 

159.]  *  You  will  have  to  end  where  men 
began,  and  fall  bock  upon  acoms.'  Ob- 
serve  *in  sUvis,^  tho  sceno  of  wild  life, 
implying  a  contrast  to  **  in  arvo."  Tho 
thought  is  not  unlike  Lucr.  5.  20C  foll. 
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Dicendum  et,  quae  sint  duris  agrestibus  arma,         ifio 
Quis  sino  nec  potuere  seri  nec  surgere  messes. 
Vomis  et  inflexi  primum  grave  robur  aratri, 
Tardaque  Eleusinae  matris  volventia  plaustra, 
Tribulaque,  traheaeque,  et  iniquo  pondere  rastri ; 
Virgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisque  supellex,  165 

Arbuteae  crates  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi. 
Omnia  quae  multo  ante  memor  provisa  repones, 
Si  te  digna  manet  divini  gloria  ruris. 
Continuo  in  silvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 
In  burim  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratri,  170 


ICO— 175.]  *The  implements  for  a 
farmer  are  ploughs,  waggons,  thrashing 
iustrumeuts,  harrows,  baskets,  hurdles, 
aud  fans.  The  plough  has  several  parts, 
made  from  the  wood  of  different  trees, 
which  should  be  well  seasoned/ 

IGO.]   *Duris    agrestibus,*    A.  7.  504. 

*  Arma :  *  "  Oerealiaquo  arma,"  A.  1.  177. 

IGl.]  'Nec  potuero*  seems  equivalent 
to  *  havo  nover  been  able.* 

162.]  *  Robur  aratri,'  like  "  robur  ferri," 
A.  7.  609,  Lucr.  2.  449,  "robur  saxi," 
Lucr.  1.  882.  The  expression  seems  to  be 
an  ornamental  one,  not  necossarily  de- 
noting  a  heavy  plough  for  deep  ploughing, 
which  would  not  bo  suited  to  all  soils. 

*  Inflexi/  is  explained  by  vv.  169,  170. 

163.]    «Tarda*    qualifies    *  volventia.' 

*  Eleusinae  matris,'  Geres,  who  is  intro- 
duced  like  Celeus  and  Bacchus,  to  give  a 
religious  dignity  to  what  might  otherwise 
seem  trivial.  *^  Eleusinua  novavit  poeta 
pro  vulgari  *E\eu«rtVios."  Heyne.  The 
waggons  apparently  belong  to  her  merely 
as  the  goddess  of  husbandry,  as  the  cou- 
veyances  nsed  in  the  Eleusinian  proces- 
sions  wui-e  not  *  plaustra,'  but  "  tensae." 
'Matris*  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
ATifx^rrip,  without  referring  to  the  appel- 
lation  which  the  Italians  are  supposed  to 
havo  given  to  their  goddesses  (Keightlcy, 
Myth.  p.  451). 

164.]  ♦  Tribulum,'  rh  rpl&oXa,  a  *  thresh- 
ing-sledge.*  *'  Fit  e  tabula  lapidibus  aut 
ferro  asperata,  quae  inposito  auriga  aut 
pondere  grandi  trahitur  iumentis  iunctis 
ut  discutiat  e  spica  grana,"  Varro,  R.  R. 
1.  52.  This  writer  then  mcntions  another 
kiud  made  "  ex  assibus  dentatis  cum  orbi- 
culis,  quod  vocant  plostellum  poenicum." 
Oue  of  thcse  was  perhaps  the  *  traha  *  (or 

*  trahea  *).  "  The  *  tribulum '  (*  trebbio,' 
It ;  *  trillo,'  Bp.)  is  still  used  in  the  East, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Ihe  south  of   Italy." 


Eoightley. 

165.]  *Celeua,'  KeXfoy,  father  of  Trip- 
tolemus  and  Demophon,  and  himself  the 
first  priest  of  Bemeter  at  Eleusis.  The 
*virgca  supellex*  seems  to  include  baa- 
kets,  colanders,  &c.  (E.  2.  71.,  10.  71,  G. 
1.  266.,  2.  241),  as  well  as  tho  hurdles 
and  tho  fan. 

166.]  Tho  winnowing-fan  waa  carried 
in  the  Elousinian  processions  in  honour  of 
lacchus,  the  son  of  Demeter  and  Zeus, 
sometinics  confounded  with  Bacchus  (as 
by  Virg.,  E.  6.  15.,  7.  51),  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished  from  him  (Dict.  B.).  Rom. 
has  *vallus,*  which  according  to  Serv. 
meant  the  same  thing. 

167.]  Imitated  from  Hes.  Works,  457, 
Twv  rrp6(rO(y  pLt\4rT\v  ix^l*-^^  olRi]ia  $t(rBai- 

*  Momor  *  secms  to  be  a  translation  of  fufi- 
yrifitvos,  Id.  ib.^  422.  In  the  whole  of  the 
present  passage  Virg.  probably  had  that 
part  of  Hesiod*8  poem  before  his  niind. 
[Pal.  originally  had  *  provissa.' — H.  N.] 

168.]  *If  you  are  destined  (*manet')  to 
win  and  wear  the  honours  of  the  divine 
country.*  *  Digna  *  is  cxplained  by  Serv. 
"si  te  capit  dignitas  ruris,"  in  which  case 
it  would  mean  *  deemed  worthy  by  you,* 
liko  *'  nec  fuit  indignum  superis,"  v.  491 
(note).  Kcightley  renders  it  *  deserved.* 
It  might  also  mean  *  the  full  glory,'  i.e. 
glory  such  as  would  be  worth  ambition. 
See  on  v.  507.  *  Divini '  is  another  attempt 
to  revive  the  sacred  associations  of  rural 
life.    The  same  tone  is  perceptible  in 

*  manet.* 

169.]  *Ck)ntinuo*  is  explained  by  *in 
silvis.*  The  words  can  only  mean  that  the 
youngelm  whileyet  in  the  woods  is  bent 
and  made  to  grow  in  the  required  shape, 
whatcver  may  be  thoughtof  thepossibility 
of  the  thing,  which  Keightley  denies. 

170.]  **  *  Buris,'  also  *  urvum,*  ytJijy,  the 
plough-boam.    Wo  have  uothing  in  our 
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Huic  ab  stirpe  pedes  temo  protentus  in  octo, 
Binae  aures,  duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dorso. 
Caeditur  et  tilia  ante  iugo  levis,  altaque  fagus 
Stivaque,  quae  currus  a  tergo  torqueat  imos ; 


plough  exactly  answering  to  the  '  burU.' 
It  was  a  piece  of  strong  wood,  naturally  or 
artificially  curved,  to  one  end  of  which 
was  atSxed  the  pole,  to  tbo  other  the 
*dentale/  und  into  it  was  morticed  the 

*  stiva/  It  therefore  formed  the  body  of 
the  plough,  which  from  ita  shape  is 
termed  by  Lucretius  *curvum*  [as  nere] 
.  .  .  .  In  Virg/s  plough  the  *  buris  *  is  of 
elm,  while  in  that  of  Hesioil  it  is  of  iles 
(wpa^osy*  Keightley.  Daubeny  (p.  101), 
following  Seguier,  identifies  the  Virgi- 
liau  and  Hesiodic  ploughs  with  one  stiU 
used  in  the  south  of  France  under  the 
name  of  tho  Herault  plough,  where  there 
is  a  *  buris  *  called  *  basse.'  Seguier  how- 
ever  considers  Hesiod^s  (\vfjLa  to  be  the 

*  buris/  his  y^tjs  being  the  *  dentale.' 

171.]  "*Temo,'  ^w^*  [in  Hesiod  l<rro- 
^oc<;r],  the  pole.  The  *  tcmo  *  was  part  of 
the  plough,  as  well  as  of  a  cart  or  car- 
ridge.  The  yoke  was  fastened  to  the  end 
of  it,  and  by  means  of  it  the  oxen  drew 
....  Hebiod  (Works  435)  says  it  should 
be  of  elm  or  bay."  Keightley,  who  re- 
marks  that  'protentus'  had  better  be 
taken  as  a  verb,  instead  of  supply in;;  *  ap- 
tutur,'  as  the  *  temo  *  is  not  fitted  on  like 
the  'aures'  and  *dentalia.'  But ^aptantur' 
probably  refers  to  the  sbaping  of  the 
pieces  of  wood,  not  to  fltting  them  on  to 
the  plough.  8o  A.  1. 552,  "  et  silvis  aptare 
trabes."  *  Ab  stirpe  *  is  restored  by  Wagn. 
from  Med.  a  m.  sec  for  *  a  stirpe.' 

172.]  "  *  Auris '  a  mould-boord.  When 
the  plough  was  prepared  forseed-sowing, 
the  *  aures '  or  *  tabellae*  ( Varro  1. 29)  were 
put  to  the  *  vomer,*  so  that  it  then  resem- 
oled  our  strike  furrow  plough.  Pliny  (18. 
180)  would  seem  tospeak  of  ouly  one*auris,' 
but  perhaps  his  words  are  not  to  be  taken 
Btrictly."  Keightley.  "  *  Dentale,'  fKvfia^ 
the  share-beam,  or  share-heod,  a  piece 
of  wood  flxed  horizontally  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  *•  buris,'  and  to  which  the  share  was 
fitted.  In  some  coses  tbe  '  dentale '  was 
itself  shod  with  iron.  It  is  not  certain 
whcther  it  was  one  solid  piece  of  timber, 
with  a  space  to  admit  the  end  of  tbe 

*  buris,*  or  two  pieces  fastened  on  each  side 
of  it  and  running  to  a  point :  the  former 
seems  the  more  probable,  and  the  *  duplici 
dorso '  of  Virg.  may  only  nlludo  to  its  posi- 
tiou  as  ou  eaeh  sidc  of  thu  *  buris,'  uud  its 
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support  of  the  two  *  aures.'    Tho  plural 

*  dentalia  *  is  used  by  this  poet  in  speaking 
of  one  plough,  but  it  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  usual  poetic  licence.  Hesiod 
directs  the  *  dentale '  to  be  made  of  oak.'* 
Id.  According  to  Daubeny,  the  *  dentale ' 
is  a  share  of  wood,  made  double  by  a  share 
of  iron  placed  over  it  so  as  to  realize  the 
*■  duplex  dorsum.' 

173.]  ***Iugum,*  ivy6f,  yoke.  This 
wasa  piece  of  wood,straightin  themiddle 
and  ourved  towards  the  ends,which  was  at- 
tached  to  the  end  of  the  pole  of  the  plough 
or  cart,  and  went  over  the  necks  of  tho 
oxen,  which  drew  by  means  of  it.  It  was 
by  the  neck  the  oxeu  drew."    Keightley. 

174.]  »*»Stiva,'  4x^r\ii,  the  plough-tail. 
or  handle.  The  *stiva'  was  originally 
mortioed  into  the  *  buris,'  but  it  sometimes 
formed  one  piece  with  it.  It  had  a  cross 
piece  named  *  manicula,'  by  which  the 
ploughman  held  and  directed  the  plough." 
keightley.  *  Stivaque  *  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  M88.,  one  omitting  the  following 
word  *  Quae.'  Martyn,  foUowed  by  Voss, 
and  Wunderlich,  conjectures  *stivae,' 
which  would  at  onoe  clear  up  the  sense : 
but  the  change,  besides  its  want  of  autho- 
rity,  would  not  improve  the  metre,  and 
the  MSS.  reading  isonly  apoctical  wayof 
saying  the  same  thing,  by  the  help  of  a 
hendiadys,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
Virg.'s  love  of  variety  of  expressiou.  The 
other  altemative,  keopiog  *  stivaque,'  is  to 
ploce  the  comma  after  *  fagus,'  aud  take 
*que '  in  'altaque '  as  virtually  equivalent 
to  *  ve ' — *  the  light  linden-tree  or  tho  tall 
beech  is  cut  beforehand  for  the  yoke.' 
Ribbeck  foUows  Schrader's  transpoBition, 
placing  this  line  before  v.  173,  an  ingenious 
suggestion,  as  Sohrader^s  usually  are,  but 
not  to  be  admitted  in  an  author  like  Virg. 
whose  text  is  so  well  established.  See  on 
4.  203—205.    For  '  currus '  Wagu.  reods 

•  cursus'  from  two  MSS. ;  *ourrus'  how- 
ever  is  naturaUy  enongh  applied  to  a 
plough  in  motion,  as  in  OatuU.  6i.  9  of  a 
ahip,  as  if  a  plough  were  a  species  of 
carriage,  containin>:  as  it  does  a  *  temo ' 
and  a  '  iugum '  at  least.  Serv.  says  that 
in  Virg.'s  own  parts  wheel-ploughs  were 
used,  as  was  the  case  in  Pliiiy'8  ttme  (18. 
172)  iu  Guul,  aud  is  still  iu  Lomburdy. 
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Et  suspensa  focis  explorat  robora  fumus.  175 

Possum  multa  tibi  veterum  praecepta  referre, 
Ni  refugis,  tenuisque  piget  cognoscere  curas. 
Area  cum  primis  ingenti  aequanda  cylindro 
Et  vertenda  manu  et  creta  solidanda  tenaci; 
Ne  subeant  herbae,  neu  pulvere  victa  fatiscat,  180 

Tum  variae  inludant  pestes :  saepe  exiguus  mus 


175.]  So  in  Hes.  Works  45.  629  the 
rndder  is  to  be  hung  in  tho  smoke,  as  in 
Aristoph.  Ach.  279  the  shield  when  war  is 
over.  *£xplorat'  seems  to  combine  the 
notions  of  searching  (drying)  and  testing. 
Before  Heins.  the  reading  was  •  cxploret ' 
(Med.  second  reading) :  but  the  context  is 
descriptive,  not  directly  preceptive.  On 
the  whole  subject  of  Virg.*8  plough  seo 
Keightley'8  Terms  of  Husbandry,  anuexcd 
to  his  edition,  s.  v.  *  Aratrum,'  and 
Baubeny,  Lect,  3. 

176—186.]  *  There  are  many  precepts 
of  husbandry  to  be  leamt ;  for  instance, 
the  threshing-floor  should  be  made 
thoroughly  smooth  and  hard  that  it  may 
not  gape,  and  leave  room  first  for  weeds 
and  then  for  animals  of  aU  kinds.' 

176.]  With  this  use  of  *  possnm  '  comp. 
Plaut.  Trin.  2.  2. 104.  **Multa  ego  possuiri 
docta  dicta  et  quamvis  facunde  loqui," 
where  Lindemann  explains  **  possum ;  sed 
nolo  nunc,"  and  see  otber  instances  in 
Kritz  on  SaU.  0. 51.  4.  *  Tibi : '  Maecenas 
is  addressed  throughoutas  the  idealreader, 
as  Memmius  by  Lucr.  Keightley  well 
comp.  Lucr.  1.  400,  "  Multaque  praeterea 
tibi  possum  commemorando  Argumenta 
fidem  diotis  conradere  nostrie."  Comp. 
also  ib.  v.  410,  **  Quod  si  pigraris,  paul- 
umve  recesseris  ab  re." 

177.]  *  Refugis,'  from  hearing,  as  in  A. 
2.  12  from  speaking.  Observe  the  mood 
and  tense,  *  I  can  repeat .  .  .  but  I  see  you 
Btari;  off.' 

178.]  The  chief  passages  in  the  writcra 
De  Re  Rust.,  referring  to  tho  construction 
of  an  *  area '  or  threshing-floor,  are  Oato 
91,  129,  Varro  1.  61.  Col.  2.  19  (20).  A 
fiummury  of  their  results  is  thus  given  by 
Keightley.  "  An  elevated  spot,  to  which 
the  wind  would  have  free  access,  was  to  be 
selected,  but  care  was  to  be  taken  that  it 
fihould  not  be  on  the  side  from  which  tho 
wind  usnally  blewon  tliehouse  and  garden, 
as  the  chaffwas  injurious  to  trees  and 
vegetables.  It  was  to  be  circular  in  form, 
and  elevated  a  little  in  tho  centre,  so  that 
the  rain  might  not  lie  on  it  It  was  some- 


times  fligged,  but  was  more  usnally 
formed  of '  argilla,'  with  which  chaff  and 

*  amurca '  were  well  mixed.  It  was  then 
made  solid  and  level  with  rammers  or  a 
roUing-stone,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
cmck  and  so  give  harbour  to  mice,  ants, 
or  any  other  vermin,  and  that  grass  might 
not  grow  on  it.  Beside  the '  area  *  was  a 
building  named  *  nubilarium/  into  which 
the  corn  was  carried  when  there  appeared 
any  danger  of  rain  or  storm."  Sometimea 
the  *  area '  waa  covercd  (Varro.  1.  c),  but 
generully  it  was  in  the  open  air.  **  Cum 
primis  dicebant  pro  eo  quod  est  in  primis." 
Gell.  17.  2.  The  question  between  *  cum 
primis*  (=*  inter  primos*)  and  *cum- 
primis '  ( = *  praecipue  *)  seems  to  be  really 
a  qnestion  as  to  the  word  or  words  with 
which  •  cum  primis  *  is  to  be  connected : 
o.g.  in  the  present  lino  it  might  be  taken 
with  *area,*  or  with  *ingenti,*  or  with 

*  aequanda.*  Hero  it  seems  best  to  rcfer  it 
to  wJiut  has  gone  bcfore,  tho  '  multa  pme- 
cepta,'  of  wbich  this  that  foUows  is  the 
first.  Pal.  has  *cylindro  est,'  [*est* 
being  apparently  added  by  a  second  hand. 
— H.  N.] 

179.]  *Vertenda  manu,'  as  Serv.  re- 
marks,  really  precedes  *aequandacylindro,' 
as  the  preparation  of  the  floor  is  the  first 
thing.  *Creta,'  =  *argilla'  as  in  2.  215, 
as  appears  from  Varro,  1.  c. 

180.]  *•  Pidvere  pro  siccitate,"  Philar- 
gyrius,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  if  *  pulvere* 
is  to  be  taken  with  *  victa ; '  but  it  may  bo 
a  sort  of  modal  abl.  with  *  fatiscfit '  liko 

*  rimis  fatiscnnt,"  A.  1.  123.  *  Fatisco" 
seems  here  to  have  both  its  original  sensc 
of  breaMng  into  chinks,  and  its  secondary 
one  of  exhanstion.  In  this  latter  scnse  it 
is  joined  with  *  victus,'  as  constantly  iu 
Lucr.  with  *  fessus.' 

181.]  *  Inludunt '  was  the  old  reading, 
and  is  found  iu  PaL  a  m.  s.,  Med.  (sccond 
reading),  and  oneor  twoof  Ribbeck's  cur- 
sives ;  but  Heins.  was  dearly  right  in  rc- 
etoring  *inludant,'  the  readiug  of  Rom. 
and  Gud.,  as  well  as  originally  of  Med.  and 
Pal.    *  Mock  the  threshing-floor  and  the 
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Sub  terris  posuitque  domos  atque  horrea  fecit ; 
Aut  oculis  capti  fodere  eubilia  talpae ; 
Inventusque  cayis  bufo,  et  quae  plurima  terrae 
Monstra  ferunt ;  populatque  ingentem  farris  acervum  185 
Curculio,  atque  inopi  metuens  formica  senectae. 
Contemplator  item,  cum  se  nux  plurima  silvis 
Induet  in  florem  et  ramos  curvabit  olentes,  ' 

Si  superant  fetus,  pariter  frumenta  sequentur, 
Magnaque  cum  magno  veniet  tritura  calore ;  190 


hu0bandman'8  labonr/  So  in  2.  375  the 
goats  are  said  to  mook  the  youug  vine. 
*  Pestes,'  aa  injuring  the  floor  and  annoying 
the  husbandmau.  *  Exiguus  mus :  *  **  Kisi- 
mus,  et  merito,  nuper  poetam,  qui  dixerat 
Fr^kBiexiam  in  cista  mures  roaere  CamiUi. 
At  Yergilii  miramur  illud :  «oepe  exigutu 
mus,  Nam  ei)itheton  exiguw  [aptum,  pro- 
prium]  effecit,  ne  plus  exspcctaremua, 
et  casus  siogularis  magis  decuit,  et 
clausula  ipsa  unius  syllabae  non  usitata 
addidit  g^tiam.  Imitatus  est  itaque 
utrumque  Horatius,  Ncucetur  ridiemus 
mus"  Quint.  8.  3.  [Serv.  haa  the  aame 
Btory.— H.  N.] 

183.]  This  use  of  *  talpa '  aa  masc.,  liko 
that  of  '*  damma,"  £.  8.  28,  ia  noted  by 
Quint.  9.  3.  and  Ser?.  *  Ocults  capti : ' 
^*  Hannibal ....  quia  medendi  ncc  locus 
nec  tempua  erat,  altero  oculo  capitur," 
Livy  22.  2.  The  expresaion  seems  to  come 
from  the  uae  of  *  capi,*  for  *  to  bo  injured,' 
aa  in  Lucr.  5.  929,  **  Neo  facile  ex  aeatu 
nec  frigore  quod  caperetur,  Neo  novitato 
cibi,  nec  htbi  corporis  ulla,"  the  abl.  with 
'  captua  *  showing  the  point  in  which  the 
injury  haa  been  suatained.  8o  alp4w  iu 
Greek  ia  uaed  in  tho  senseof'*  affect : '  aeo 
Campbell  on  Plato  Theaet  p.  2.  2. 
[Noniua,  p.  249,  quotes  the  line,  and  aaya 
"  eapere,  implicare,  impedire." — H.  N.] 

184.]  'Inventua'  ia  probably  tho  finitc 
verb,  uot  thc  participle.  '  Bufo  '  ia  said 
to  occur  nowhere  elae  in  the  claaaica. 

185.]  ^  Monatra,'  uaed  of  hateful  crea- 
turea  without  reference  to  their  aize,  aa  in 
3. 152  of  the  gadfly.  "  Populatque  ingen- 
tcm  farria  accrvum,"  A.  4.  402. 

18G.]  "•Ourculio,*  the  weevil.  Thia 
larva  ia  known  to  be  very  deatructivo  to 
com  and  flour,  but  only  in  the  granary. 
£ven  with  ua  coru  ia  not  left  long  enough 
on  the  bam-floor  to  be  attacked  by  it." 
Keightley.  Varro,  1.  63,  aaya  that  when 
weovila  begin  to  devour  com,  it  should  be 
carried  out  aud  placcd  in  the  sun,  with 


vessela  of  water  for  tho-  weevila  to  drown 
themaelvea  in.  '  Inopi  acnectae  *  ia  rightly 
explained  by  Keightley  aa  a  poetical  cx. 
preaaion  for  tho  winter,  thc  ant  bcing 
spoken  of  in  human  lan^agc.  With  the 
dat.  comp.  "  metuiaao  tuia,"  A.  10.  94.  It 
is  generally  underbtood  that  the  ancicnta 
were  in  error  about  the  habits  of  tho  ant, 
which  haa  no  atore-houaea,  and  remains 
torpid  during  the  greator  pnrt  of  the 
winter.  Mr.  Blackburn  howover  saya 
thut  thia  ia  not  always  so,  the  case  dopend- 
ing  on  climate. 

187—192.]  *  The  yield  of  cora  is  prog- 
nosticated  by  the  walnut.  If  the  trec  l>car8 
largely,  the  harveat  will  be  good ;  if  tbere 
are  many  leavca  and  little  fruit,  btvl.' 

187.]  A  second  precept.  'CJontemplator/ 
Lucr.  2.  114.,  6.  189.  [Thc  form  in-tor  ia 
generally  uaed  when,  aa  here,  there  is  a 
diatioct  refcrence  to  future  time. — H.  N.l 
'  Nux '  ia  generally  taken  of  the  almona 
afler  Scrv.,  laidorus  (17.  7),  and  Theo- 
phylact  (Nut.  Q.  17).  Mart^  and 
Keightley,  however,  underatand  it  of  tho 
waluut,  which  ia  the  moro  uaual  senae  of 
the  word,  and  ngrces  with  'olcntia.' 
'  Plurima'  with  '  induet,'  liko  ^  deacendet 
plurimua."  E.  7.  60. 

188.]  '  Induet  in  florem,'  like  "  induerat 
in  voltus,"  A.  7.  20 ;  "  In  fraudem  indui- 
mua,"  Lucr.  4.  817.  'Curvabit,'  aa  Wagn. 
remarka,  ia  not  atrictly  accurate,  as 
branchea  aro  weighed  down  by  fruit,  not 
by  leaves  or  bloasoma.  *  Curvavit '  (Med.) 
is  merely  a  common  confusion  of  letters, 
though  a  quotation  in  Rufinianus  haa 
*  induit— curvavit.'  [*  Induit  *  Gud.  and 
laid.  17. 7.  23.— H.  N.] 

189.]  'Superare'  of  abundance,  2.  330. 
'*  If  a  great  number  of  the  blossoms  set, 
as  the  gardeners  term  it."    Keightley. 

190.1  "  Aeatus  nimios  fbturos  significat, 
cum  abundantia  frugum,"  Serv.  Ue  gives 
the  picture  of  the  '  tritura,'  hard  work  and 
a  broiling  sun :  oomp.  v.  298.,  3. 132  folL 
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At  si  lnxaria  foliomm  exuberat  nmbra, 
Neqniqaam  pingaes  palea  teiet  aiea  cnlmos. 
Semina  yidi  eqnidem  mnltoe  medicaie  seientes, 
Et  nitro  piios  et  nigia  peifondeie  ammca, 
Giandioi  nt  fetus  siliqnis  faUacibns  esset, 
Et,  quamyis  igni  exiguo,  piopeiata  madeient. 
Vidi  leffta  diu  et  muito  sj^ectata  laboie 
Degeneiaie  tamcDy  ni  ris  humana  quot  annis 
Maxima  quaeque  manu  legeiet     Sic  omnia  fatis 
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191.]  [•  Lnxiiriae,'  i.  e.  *  luxurie,*  Bom. 
— H.  X.]  •  Folionim  *  is  emphatic,  opp. 
to  ^fetos,*  'nmbia'  gencraL  *If  the 
luxuriance  of  tbe  shade  is  merely  a 
luxuriance  of  leaves.'  £mm.  comp.  tbe 
word  ^vWjOftayfiM. 

192.]  'Teret  area,'  v.  298.  'Xequi- 
quam '  witb  '  teret,'  *  pingues '  witb 
'palea.'  Before  Heins.  the  oommon 
reading  waa  *paleae'  [wbicb,  thoucrb 
mentioned  by  Philaro:.,  ia  now  found  in 
no  good  MS.— H.  N.]  The  *tritura' 
was  performed  sometimes  by  the  tramp- 
ling  of  oxen,  sometimes  by  tbe  '*tribu- 
lum,"  or  '*  trabea"  (see  on  v.  104%  i<orae- 
times  (CoL  2.  21)  by  "  fustes,"  lUils  or 
sticks.    Bom.  bas  *  terit.' 

193—203.]  *  Steeping  raed-beans  is  a 
plan  oflen  pursued,  to  make  tbe  produoe 
larger  and  easier  to  be  cooked.  But  tbe 
best  seeds  will  degenerate,  unless  you 
pick  every  year.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
everything  in  nature,  and  ouly  man's 
most  strenuous  efibrts  can  conutcract  it.' 

193.]  A  Ihird  precept.  From  vv.  19r», 
196,  it  secms  that  Vir};.  is  speakiug  of 
leguminous  plants :  and  so  the  passage  is 
explained  by  Pliny,  18.  157,  CoL  2.  10. 
But  hc  may  be  thinking  of  com  as  weH, 
and  cboosiiig  pulse  only  os  one  instance. 
See  on  v.  199. 

194.  *  Nitro.'  «  The  yirpoy  .  .  of  tho 
ancients  was  not  our  nitre:  it  wus  a 
miiicral  alkali,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
was  therefore  used  in  washing."  Keight- 
ley.  **  •  Amurca,'  ^opTij,  a  watery  tiuid 
contaiued  in  the  olive,  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
oil,  wbich  must  be  carefully  separated 
fromit,"  Id.  [*  Amurca '  is  the  tme  si^ell- 
ing.  Serv.  says  "  amurca  per  c  scribitur, 
et  per  g  pronuntiatur,  ut  C.  (ratti»,  Cn, 
Gnaeus.^U.  N.] 

195.]  '  Siliquis  fallacibus ; '  Forb.  comp. 
TibuU.  2.  1.  19,  »*Neu  scges  chulat 
meBsem  fallacibus  herbis,"  whero  both 


pasisages  seem  to  be  imitated.  Here  tho 
epitbet  refers  to  tbe  grnera]  character  of 
the  pods  of  beana,  which  io  this  particular 
case  are  to  be  leas  deceptive  than  usual. 

196.]  This  line  Wds  snppoeed  by  most 
of  the  old  interpreteis  to  refer  to  what 
follows.  as  if  Virg.  had  meant  to  say  that 
even  slightly  boiling  seeds,  as  well  as 
steeping  them  before  sowing,  was  not 
Bure  to  be  effectuaL  The  present  punctu- 
ation,  which  was  introduced  by  Catreu, 
has  been  generally  followed  sinoe  Heyne'8 
seoond  edition,  and  is  suppoited  by  two 
of  tbe  writera  in  the  Geoponica,  Didymus 
2.  35,  and  Democritns  2.  41  (referred  to 
by  Keightley),  as  well  as  by  Palladins. 
12.  1,  who  recommend  the  steeping  of 
beans  tbat  tbey  may  boil  more  easily. 
'Madeo'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  being 
sodden  Plaut  Men.  2. 2. 51,  and  elsewhere, 
'  Properata '  goes  closely  with  *  maderent,' 
being  nearly  equivalcnt  to  *  propere.'  So 
**  pn^pera  atque  elue,"  Plaut,  AuL  2.  3.  3, 
=  '-propere  elue,"  "properandus  et 
fingendus,"  Peis.  3.  32,  •*propere  fin- 
gendus." 

198.]  *Vi8  humana'is  frora  Lucr.  5, 
206,  ••Quod  superest  arvi,  tamen  id 
Natura  sua  vi  Sentibus  obducat,  ni  vis 
humana  resistat,"  whero  the  pessimist 
fceling  is  the  same  os  here.    See  p.  151. 

199.]  The  same  precept  is  given  by 
Varro  l.  52  with  regard  to  corn  ;  and  this 
may  be  Virg.'8  meaning.  So  Col.  2.  0. 
*  Sic— refcrri  *  is  not  dependent  on  *  vidi ' 
(a  constraction  which  would  be  plausible, 
so  far  as  regards  the  stracture  of  the  wbolo 
passage),  but  forms  an  independent  sen- 
tence,  as  tbe  foroe  of  the  tratb  of  general 
decay  would  be  greatly  weakened,  if  it 
were  understood  as  resting  on  the  poefis 
individual  observation.  *So  it  is:  all 
eartiily  tliings  are  doomed  to  fall  away 
and  slip  back  into  obaos,  like  a  boatmaii 
who  is  just  managing  to  make  bead 
against  thc  strcara^if  thc  tcusion  of  hi« 
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In  peius  ruere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri ;  200 

Non  aliter,  quam  qui  adverso  vix  flumine  lembum 
Eemigiis  subigit,  si  braechia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  illum  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 

Praeterea  tam  sunt  Arcturi  sidera  nobis 
Haedorumque  dies  servandi  et  lucidus  Anguis,  205 

Quam  quibus  in  patriam  ventosa  per  aequora  veotis 


arms  happenfl  to  relax,  and  tlie  cnrrent 
wbirls  away  the  boat  headlong  down  the 
river*8  bwi/ 

200.]  This  line  nearly  coincides  with  A. 
2. 169,  where  see  the  noto.  The  metaphor 
here  is  suflaciently  explained  by  what 
followB,  the  fatcs  answering  to  the  cur- 
rent,  the  courae  of  nature  to  tho  bark, 
and  human  labour  to  the  rower.  The 
general  sense  is  not  unlike  Bacon'8  cele- 
brated  sentence  (Easay  24), "  If  time  of 
course  altcr  things  to  tbe  worse,  and  wis- 
dom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to 
the  bettcr,  what  shaU  be  the  end  ?  "  Pal. 
and  two  of  Ribbeck*s  cursivres  have  'et 
retro.'     ['Publabsa'  Mcd.  Pal.  Gud,— 

TT   "V  T 

202.]  *Subigit,*A.6.  302.  ['Subegit.' 
i.e.  »8ubipt,*Pal.— H.  N.] 

203.]  The  traditional  cxplanntion  since 
Gellius  (9.   20=Noniu8,  p.  530)  makes 

*  atquo  *  =  '*  statira,"  accordingly.  But 
tho  usage  of  Virg.  in  similes  of  this  sort 
Cas  a  friend  has  rcmarked  to  me)  is  in 
favour  of  connecting  *  atquo  *  with  *  re- 
misit.'  He  does  not  cxpressly  introduco 
an  apodosis  on  such  occasions,  but  makes 
his  wholo  sentence  depend  on  tbe  *  quam ' 
or  *  si '  which  follows  the  *  non  aliter,'  or 

*  haud  secus '  foUowing  tho  simile.  Comp. 
A.  4  669.  "  Non  aliter  quam  si . . .  ruat 
. . .  Karthas:o .  . .  flammacquo  volvantur;'* 
8.  243,  **  Hand  secua  ac  si .  .  .  terra  . .  . 
reseret . . .  et . . .  redudat  .  .  .  superqne 
.  .  .  pandatur,  trepidentque."  This  is 
also  Wundcrlich'8  view.  *  Betro  sublapsus 
refertur'  is  of  course  undcrstood  after 
'  non  aUter,  quam '  to  complcte  the  sen- 
tence  grammatically,  the  sub^ect  of  it 
being  therower,  *qui . . .  subigit.'  *lUum' 
is  doubtless  tho  '  lembns '  which  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  rower.  So  in  CatuU. 
65.  23,  the  original  of  thc  present  line 
(quoted  by  Keightley,  who  however  mis- 
tfiikea  •*  atqiie,"  whioh  couples  **  agitur  " 
with  **  excutitur,"  or  perliaps  with  "pro- 
cnrrit"),  "Atque  iJlud  prono  praeceps 
agitur  decursu,'^  **illud"  is  contrasted 
with  **huic."   Wagn.  acconnts  for  'atqne' 


by  snpplying  'retro  sublapsuB  refertur* 
before  it,  and  making  the  whole  Into  an 
apodosis;  but  he  quotes  no  simUar  in- 
stanoe.  Several  other  views  have  been 
or  might  be  suggested,  with  more  or  less 
plauBibility :  none  of  them,  howevcr, 
seems  to  have  any  real  likeUhood  as 
against  that  adopted  above.  *Alveu8' 
the  channel  of  tho  river,  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  infer  the  notion  of  the  current. 
Otherwise  it  might  be  proposed  to  under- 
stand  it  of  the  vessel,  **  illum  "  being  re- 
ferred  to  the  rower,  though  tlie  imitations 
in  Sen.  Ag.  497,  Hipp.  182,  Thy.  438 
(quoted  bjr  Cerda),  look  the  other  way. 
Pal.  has  *  illum  praeceps,'  which  Bibbeck 
adopts,  Bom.  corrected  'prono  in  prae- 
ceps,*  [Med.  and  Gud.,  supported  by 
Gellius  and  Nonius,  *  in  pracceps  prono.' — 
H.  N,]  Bom.  also  has  *  trahit'  for  *  rapit.' 

204—230.]  *  The  husbandman  has  as 
much  neerl  to  know  the  stars  as  the  sailor. 
Sowing  barley  may  begin  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  Balance,  and  go  on  till  mid-winter  : 
flax  and  poppies  too.  Tho  rising  of  tho 
Bull  is  the  time  for  Bowing  beans,  lucerne, 
and  millet.  Wheat  muBt  not  be  sown  tiU 
the  Pleiades  and  the  Crown  are  set :  to 
attempt  it  carlier  only  leads  to  failure. 
Yetches,  kidney-beans,  and  lentiles  may 
be  sown  from  the  setting  of  ArcturuB  till 
mid-winter.' 

204.]  *Arcturi,'  v.  68.  iwh  Cd»v^  ai  ol 
($0(^Ti)  cunhs  *E(  AWtav  apKTOvpos  i\i<r<rtrcu 
iifi^^hy  iar^fip,  Arat.  Phaen.  94.  Both  the 
risingand  setting  of  Arcturus  are  attended 
with  storms,  so  that  Arcturus  says  of  him- 
self  (Plaut.  Rud.  Prol.  71,  referred  to  by 
Forb.)  '*  Vehemens  sum  exoricns,  cum  oc- 
cido,  vehementior." 

205.]  The  Kids  are  two  stars  in  the  arm 
of  the  Chorioteer  (Acvr^  <l>atlyoyrai  (piiboi 
Kopirhy  Kora  X^P^^v  Arat.  Phaen.  166), 
which  riso  April  25th  and  Sept.  27th — 
29th,  and  bring  storms.  **  Pluvialibus 
Haedis"  A.  9.  668.  (Serv.)  'Anguis,' 
V.  244,  near  the  North  Pole. 

206.]  *  As  useful  to  the  huabandman  as 
to  the  eailor,*  who  first  gave  attention  to 
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Pontus  et  ostriferi  fauces  temptantur  Abydi. 

Libra  dio  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas, 

Et  medium  luei  atque  umbris  iam  dividet  orbem, 

Exercete,  viri,  tauros,  serite  hordea  campis,  210 

Usque  sub  oxtremum  brumae  intraetabilis  imbrem ; 

Nec  non  et  lini  segetcm  et  Cereale  papaver 

Tempus  humo  tegere,  et  iamdudum  incumbere  aratris, 


the  stars,  t.  137.  Withthe  languagc  comp. 
A.  6.  335.  *  Vectis '  raises  a  difficulty,  as 
thc  isailors  have  not  returned  home :  but 
tho  words  may  mean  *  whose  way  home  lies 
over  stormy  waters/  the  stress  bcing  laid 
on  *  ventosa  per  aequora,'  and  tbe  participlo 
perhaps  implying  that  they  have  sailed 
home  ere  now,  aod  so  that  saUing  is  their 
caUing.  Or  it  may  be  simplcr  to  say  that 
*  vectis  *  virtually=**  euntibus,"  according 
to  one  explanation,  though  I  think  not  tho 
best,  of  A.  6, 1.  c. 

207.]  *  Ostriferi  .  .  .  Abydi :  *  "  Ostrea 
plurima  Abydi,"  Enn.  Hedyph.  2.  "  Ora 
HeUespontia,  ceteris  ostreosior  oris," 
CatuU.  18.  4. 

208.]  *  Libra : '  see  on  v.  33.  *  Die,'  tho 
reading  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  is  acknow- 
lcdgcd  by  Priscian,  Donatus,  and  Probus 
as  an  old  form  of  the  genitive,  found  also 
in  SaU.  Jug.  21  (where  see  Kritz),  52.  97, 
"  die  extremum  erat,"  "  die  vesper  erat," 
"  parte  ,die  reliqua."  .  Other  copies,  in- 
cluding  Rom.  and  Med.  corrected,  givo 
*diei,*  which  may  be  meant  for  *dli,*  a 
form  introduced  by  some  editors  in  A.  1. 
C36  (note).  Charisius,  p.  101  P.,  who  has 
been  quoted  for  *dii,'  is  too  corrupt  to 
supply  any  evidcnco  on  the  question. 
Gellius  (9.  14)  says  in  a  copy  reputed  to 
be  Virg.*s  own  the  reading  was  *  dies,*  a 
third  fonn,  whicli  he  pnrallels  from  Ennius 
(Aun.  401),  '^Postremae  iouginqua  dies 
confecerat  aetas."  Wagn.  inclines  to  this, 
regarding  *  dies '  however  as  the  acc.  pl. 
*  Pares,'  referring  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox.  So  Lucan  8. 467, "  Tempus  erat  quo 
Libra  pares  cxaminat  horas." 

209.]  *Dividet.*  for  which  Heins.  re- 
stored  *  dividit,*  is  the  reading  of  Rom., 
Gud.,  and  another  of  liibbeck's  cursives, 
besidcs  sevcral  infcrior  copies  mentioned 
by  Wagn.,  and  tlic  Dresden  Serv.  Wagn. 
argues  against  it,  adducing  various  pas- 
sages  whero  *  cum  iam  *  is  joined  with  a 
present.  But  the  question  is  not  about 
the  propriety  of  the  present  by  itself,  but 
of  its  propriety  in  combination  with  *  fe- 
cerit,*  for  which  we  should  rather  havo 


cxpectcd  *  fecit.'  On  the  other  hand  the 
eombination  of  the  fut.  ind.  with  the  so- 
called  fut.  exactum  is  not  uncommon  in 
Virg. :  see  on  4.  282.  In  4.  401,  2,  "cum 
accenderit"  and  **cum  sitiunt"  are  not 
really  co-ordinate.  Aocordingly,  I  have 
recalled  *  dividet,'  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  *  iam,*  meaning  that  the  act  is 
just  happening,  goes  better  with  the  pre- 
sent.  The  confusion  of  these  forms  is  one 
of  the  commonest  in  MSS. 

210.]  *Exerceto  tauros,'  plough  for 
secd. 

211.]  *Extremum  imbrem'  can  hardly 
bo  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  as  this 
precept  is  apparently  meant  tobe  parallel 
to  V.  214 ;  80  that  Keightley  seems  right 
in  supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  winter, 
regardcd  as  the  end  of  the  year,  unlcss  we 
could  take  it  of  tho  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  *  the  very  verge.*  *  Intrac- 
tabilis  *  like  **  non  tractabile  caelum,"  A. 
4.  53.  that  cannot  be  dealt  with,  or,  as  wo 
should  say,  impracticable,  i.e.  when  no 
work  can  be  done. 

212.]'  *  Lini .  .  .  papaver.'  See  w.  77, 
78.  *  Scgetem,*  prolcptic.  *  Cereale : '  Cerea 
was  represented  with  poppies  in  her  hands. 
She  was  said  to  have  introduced  the 
poppy,  consoling  herself  with  its  seeds  in 
her  grief  for  Proserpine,  and  to  have  fed 
Triptolemus  upon  it. 

213.]  *  Humo  tegere,'  of  sowing,  as  in 
3.  558  of  burying.  A  question  has  been 
raised  whether  *  tempus  tegere*  is  to  be  ex- 
plained  **tempus  est  tegendi "  or  *'  tegere 
(satio)  tempus  (tempestivum  est)."  The 
samo  difierence  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  otber  expressions  of  the  samo 
kind,  some  assertiug,  others  denying,  the 
gerundial  construction.  Thus  **  modus  in- 
eerere  **  (2.  73)  is  resolved  by  some  into 
**  modus  inserendi,**  while  others  make  it  a 
construction  **  ad  sensum,*'  as  if  Virg.  had 
said,  **  nec  solemus  inserere  uno  tantum 
modo.**  •*  Mos  est . . .  gestare,'*  A.  1. 336, 
may  be  similarly  explained  *'  mos  est  ges- 
tandi  **  or  •*  gestare  (gestatio)  mos  est.**  So 
in  A.  2.  10  "amor  cognoscere**  opinious 
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Dum  sicca  tellure  licet,  dum  nubila  pendent. 
Vere  fabis  satio ;  tum  te  quoque,  Medica,  putres 
Accipiunt  sulci,  et  milio  venit  annua  cura, 
Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annum 
Taurus,  et  averso  cedens  Canis  occidit  astro. 
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waver  between  taking  **  cognoscore  "  oa  = 
"  cognoscendi,"  *^  amor  est  oognosoere  "  aa 
=  "  amas  cognosccre,"  and  "  cognoscero  " 
as  a  nom.,  '^amor  "  mcaning  a  tUing  loved. 
Other  instances  containing  some  sppcifio 
dilierenccs  might  bo  coUected  from  Virg., 
but  pcrbaps  tliese  will  Buftice.     The  flrst 
thing  to  remark  scems  to  bo  that  there  is 
nothingunaccountable  in  the  suppoBition 
thattho  iufinitivemay  beuBrd  gerundiaUy, 
i.e.  in  these  instanccB,  stand  for  a  noun 
in  the  genitive.    The  infinitive  is  rcally 
equivalent  to  a  noun  for  almoat  every 
purpose ;  even  where  it  follows  a  verb  it 
can  be  at  once  resolved  into  a  noun,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  formerly  so  regarded 
in  Groek,  from  the  custom  of  prefixing  the 
article  to  it    Every  solution  that  has  been 
attempted  of  the  expressions  in  question 
iti  fact  involves  this  substantival  use  of  the 
inflniti ve.  Itwould  seem  to  follow  then  that 
the  construction  of  the  infinitive — ^in  other 
words,  the  case  of  the  noun — must  be 
determined  in  each  instance  by  the  struc- 
tnro  of  the  particular  passage.    In  tho 
expression  **mo8  est  gestarc,"  it  seems 
simpiest  to  regard  *^  gestare  "  as  a  nomin- 
ative;  in  *'moduB  inserere,"  "inserere" 
seems  as  plainly  to  bc  a  genitive.    The 
present  passage  and  A.  2.  10  are  more 
doubtful.    On  the  whole,  however,  the 
genitive  seems  the  more  probable  cun- 
struction  in  each.    But  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  absolutely  true  where,  as  in 
all  these  passages,  both  altematives  are 
equally  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  lan- 
guage,  while  it  might  be  plausibly  argued 
that  tho  framers  of  the  expression,  bo  far 
as  we  oan  conceive  them  to  have  gone  to 
work  oonsciously,  may  have  had  both 
fiolutions  in  their  mind,  and  taken  advan- 
tage  of  the  ambiguity.    *  lamdudum '  is 
explained  by  the  ncxt  linc,  whieh  im- 
plies  that  the  time  is  short,  and  plougli- 
ing  should  take    place  without  delay. 
**Iamdudum  sumite  poenas,"  A.  2.  10:{. 
For  •aratris*  Rom.,  fragm.  Aug.,  Med. 
second  reading,  and  Pal.  a  m.  s.  givo 

*  raBtris  :  *  but  Serv.  read  *aratris,*  and  the 
context  shows  that  ploughing  ia  meant. 

*  Incumbere,'  like  "  curvus  arator,"  E.  3. 
42.    *^The  flax  was  sown  ali  through 


October  and  November,  the  poppy  in 
Beptember  and  Ootobcr.  \Ve  sow  fl»ix 
only  in  tho  spring  .  . .  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  our  winter."    Keightley. 

214.]  *Pendcnt,'  because  they  do  not 
yet  come  down,  **  ruunt." 

215.]  *Vere:*  Virg.  was  thinking  of 
thc  cudtom  of  the  Mantuan  district  (Pliuy 
18.  120).  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Italy 
beans  were  sown  in  autumn,  as  Vurro 
(1.  34)  and  others  direct.  *Medica,'  j^ 
Mf)8<K^  ifr6a)f  luoeme,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  iuto  Greece  in  the  invasion  of 
Darius(Pliny  18. 144),was8own  in  April 
or  May.  *  Patres '  Boems  to  be  emphatic, 
as  Ool.  (2. 11)  says  that  the  land  where  it 
is  to  be  sovvn  should  be  ploughed  up  in 
October,  and  lie  fallow  (**  putrescere ") 
through  the  winter. 

216.]  *  Milio,' millet.  *  Annua  oura,*  to 
distinguish  it  from  luceme,  which  lasted 
ten  years  in  the  grouod.  Sen.,  Ep.  86, 
churges  Virg.  with  inaocuracy,  saying 
that  he  bad  himself  seen  beans  reaped 
and  millet  sown  on  tho  same  day  towards 
the  end  of  June,  the  fact  being  that  tho 
time  of  Bowing  varied  according  to  the 
climate,  and  tliat  Virg.  here  again  is 
speaking  of  a  colder  lalitude. 

217.]  *  Candidus . . .  astro,'  a  periphrasiB 
for  *  vere.'  *  In  spring  time,  when  the 
snn  with  Taurus  rides.'  The  allusion,  as 
Keightley  points  out,  is  to  the  milk-white 
bulls  with  g^lded  homs  which  appcared  in 
the  triumphal  processions  at  Rome,  though 
they  did  not  strictly  speaking  lead  the 
way  (see  on  2.  148).  Wliether  '  auratis 
comibus '  is  mcant  to  be  taken  descrip- 
tively  with  *taurus,'  or  instrumentally 
with  *  aperit '  is  not  clcar.  The  former  is 
maintained  by  Serv.,  who  observes  that 
the  buU  rises  with  his  back,  not  with  his 
homs,  and  seems  more  reasonable,  as  there 
would  be  no  natural  propriety  in  tho 
image  of  a  buU  using  his  homs  to  open  a 
gate.  *  Aperit '  is  illustrated  by  the  ety- 
mology  of  *  Aprilis.* 

218.]  The  MSS.  are  [and  were  in  tho 
timo  of  Serv.]  divided  between  *  adverso ' 
(Med.)  and  *  averso  *  (Pal.,  Rom.,  fragm. 
Aug.,  Gud.,  and  two  other  of  Ribbeck'B 
cursivcs).     [Philirgyrius  os  quoted  by 
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At  81  triticeam  in  messem  lobnstaqne  farra 

Exercebis  hnmnm,  solisqne  instabis  aristiSy  220 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantnr, 

Gnosiaqne  ardentis  decedat  stella  CoronaCy 

Debita  qnam  snlcis  committas  semina,  qnamqne 

Invitae  propercs  anni  spem  credere  terrae. 

Mnlti  ante  occasnm  Maiae  coepere ;  sed  illos  225 

Exspectata  seges  yanis  elnsit  avenis. 

Si  yero  yiciamqne  seres  yilemqne  phaselnm 

Nec  Pelnsiacae  curam  aspemabere  lentis, 

Hant  obscura  cadens  mittet  tibi  signa  Bootes : 


the  Berne  scholia  read  '<  adveno." — H.N.] 

*  AYeTSo '  was  restoied  b j  Heins. :  *  ad  verso  * 
has  been  preferred  by  Heyne  and  subee- 
qnent  editors,  except  Ribbeck.  If  *•  adver- 
Bo'  is  read,  'astro'  is  probably  the  dative, 
Bignifying  the  Bull,  from  whoee  menacing 
front  the  Dog  ia  snpposed  to  retire,  though 
as  the  reference  is  to  the  heliacal  setting 
of  SiriuB,  i.e.  his  obscuration  by  the  Bun, 

*  astro '  haa  been  taken  of  the  sun.  '  Aver- 
80*  wonld  be  the  abl.,  perhaps  the  abl. 
abB.,  exprcBsing  the  flight  of  the  Dog, 
whose  tail  Dnd  feet  disappear  befbre  his 
head  and  shonlders.  ¥093  however  ob- 
jectB  that  the  Dog  does  not  really  tum 
from  the  BuU,  but  contiDueB  to  confront 
)iim  even  when  retiring.  On  the  whole  I 
have  allowed  the  weight  of  extemal  au- 
thority  to  decide  me  in  favour  of  *  averso.* 

219.]  •EobuBta:'  Theoph.,  CauB.  Pl. 
4.  6,  mentions  irvphs  fi  KpiS-fi  among  rh. 
Iffxvpiraroy  and  Pliny  sayfl  (18.  83),  "  ex 
omni  [framentoram]  genere  durissimum 
far  et  contra  hiemes  flnnisBimum.** 

220.]  '  SoIiB,*as  opposed  to  the  produoe 
juBt  mentioncd,  w.  215  foU.  'Instabis 
aristis,'  likc  *•  instans  operi  regnisque  fn- 
turis,"  A.  1.  504.  *•  Press  on  with  an  ar- 
dour  which  only  com  can  satisfy.' 

221.]  '  Atlantides,'  the  Pleiades,  daugh- 
tcrs  of  Atlas.  These  set  '  Eoae,*  in  the 
morning,  about  November  11  acoording 
to  Pliny  2. 125,  about  Ootobcr  20  accord- 
ingtoCol.2.8.,  11.2. 

222.]  *Gnoeia — Btella  Coronac:*  cri- 
^ayosj  rhy  kyauhs  ^0i}fcc  Sfj/i*  (fitvai  At6' 
yvcroSf  ikvoixofAtvris  'ApidUi^y,  Arat.  Phaen. 
71.  Virg.  follows  Demooritus  in  Geop.  2. 
14  and  Ptolemy  in  placing  the  setting  of 
tbe  Crown  between  November  15  and  De- 
cember  19.  Others  (Col.  11. 2,  &c.)  plaoed 
its  ri:«ing  about  the  same  timo,  though 
earlicr  (nbout  October  8),  and  Perv.  ac- 


cordingly  woold  miderstand  '  dccedat '  of 
retiring  'from  the  Sun.  Its  sense  however 
is  fixed  by  such  pasBages  as  v.  450,  E.  2. 
67.  yirg.*B  meaning  is  express,  and  his 
error  is  suflSciently  acconnted  for  when  its 
source  is  pointed  out.  '  Stella,'  perhaps 
because  one  star  in  the  Crown  is  brighter, 
nnd  rises  earlier  than  the  rest :  but  the 
distinction  between  *  stella '  and  *  sidus ' 
was  sometimes  overlooked.  [^  Cnosia'  Pal., 
*  Gnosia'  Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.— H.N.] 

223]  '  Ereyou  charge  the  furrows  with 
the  seed  which  they  have  begun  to  want, 
or  force  the  care  of  a  whole  year^s  hopes 
on  a  reluctant  soil.' 

224.]  *Invitae,*  like  *properes,'  refers 
in  thought,  though  not  grammatically,  to 
the  earth  be/ore  the  proper  sowing-time. 

225.]  *  Bf  aia  *  was  one  of  the  Pleiades. 

226.]  [•  Vffnis,'  ompty :  Non.  p.  416.— 
H.  N.]  Pal.,  Gud„  and  two  other  of  Rib- 
beok's  cursives  have  •  avenis : '  Heins.  re- 
stored  '  aristis,'  which  is  found  in  Med., 
Rom.,  fragm.  Aug.,  and  Nonius,  pp.  301, 
416.  •  Avenis '  is  supported  by  the  be- 
lief  already  alluded  to  on  £.  5.  37,  that 
com  had  a  teudency  to  degenerate  ioto 
wild  oats  if  it  lay  too  long  in  the  ground, 
while  *  aristis '  may  have  been  introduced 
from  v.  220.  Col.  (11.2)  mentiouB  an  old 
saying  among  famiers,  **  Maturam  Batio- 
nem  saepe  dccipere  solore :  Bcram  nun- 
quam  quin  mala  sit." 

228.]  **Aocipe  Niliacam,  Pelnsia  mu- 
nera,  lentem :  Vilior  cBt  alica,  carior  illa 
faba,"  Mart.  13.  9. 

229.]  '  Bootes,'  v.  204,  otherwise  called 
Arotophylax,  sets  acronychally  from  Oc- 
tober  29  to  November  2.  Eidney-beans 
(^phaseli*)  were  sown  a  month  earlier 
when  they  were  intended  for  eating,  not 
for  seed.  Col.  11. 2,  §  72.  Vetches,  from 
Col.  2. 10,  appcar  tr»  have  been  sown  twico 
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Incipe,  et  ad  medias  sementem  extende  pruinns.         230 

Idciroo  certis  dimensum  partibus  orbem 
Fer  duodena  regit  mundi  Sol  aureus  astra. 
Quinque  tenent  caelum  zonae ;  quarum  una  corusoo 
Semper  sole  rubens  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 
Quam  circum  extremae  dextra  laevaque  trahuntur,     23o 
Caeruleae,  glacie  concretae  atque  imbribus  atris ; 


a  year,  in  Jannary  and  in  the  antumnal 
equinox.  Med.  and  fragm.  Aug.  have 
•mittit.' 

231—251.]  *It  is  to  ensnrethisregnlar 
snoceMion  of  the  varions  seaflons  that  the 
ran  makea  his  yearlj  waj  along  the  zodiac. 
There  are  flve  zones;  one  torrid,  twofrigid, 
one  at  each  eztreme,  and  two  teropenite 
between  them  and  the  torrid.  Between 
the  temperate  zones  passea  the  zodioc. 
There  are  two  poles,  one  rising  over  our 
heads,  the  other  extending  below  us  into 
the  depths.  In  the  former  are  plaoed  the 
Serpent  and  the  Bears ;  the  latter  is  either 
in  perpetual  darkneBs.or  viaited  by  the 
fiun  wliile  he  ia  away  from  ub.' 

231.]  yirg.'s  meaning  is  that  theBO 
various  eeasons  depend  in  fact  on  the  snn^s 
apparent  yeorly  course  in  the  heavens. 

*  Certis  partibuB '  seem  to  be  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  zodiao.  *  Orbem : '  "  An- 
nuus  exactis  oompletur  mensibus  orbis/' 
A.  5.  46. 

232.1  *■  Duodena '  may  be  iutendcd,  as 
Forb.  tninks,  to  refer  to  the  annual  course 
of  the  sun,  which,  as  it  were,  sees  twelve 
signs  in  each  circuit :  but  it  seems  simpler 
to  make  it  =  **  duodecim."  '  Begit,'  of 
directing  a  way.  **  Carsusque  regebam," 
A.  6.  350,  "  Nulla  viam  fortuna  regit," 
12.  405.  •  Mundi '  with  *  astra '  like  ••  si- 
dera  mundi,"  Luor.  1.  788.,  2. 328.,  5. 514. 

•  80I  anreus :'  "simul  aureus  exoritur  Sol," 
Enn.  A.  95. 

233.]  This  passage  down  to  v.  251  seems 
to  be  thrown  in  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
magnitude  and  fixity  of  the  mnndane  sys- 
tem.  The  description  of  the  zones  is  taken 
from  a  possage  in  the  Hermes  of  Eratos- 
thenes,  presorved  by  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
in  part  by  Heraclides  of  Pontus.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  quoto  it  in  extenso : 

Wrrc  8^  ol  C&vtu  «-rpiccXclXcs  ioirtlpiiyroj 
o/  96o  iklv  yKoMKolo  Kt\auf6r9pai  Kvdvoio^ 
il  8i  pda  }^aipap^i  rt  Kal  iK  mtpbt  oTor  ipvBpfi\, 
il  fiky  iiiy  iitaikrri,  MKontro  8)  vao^a  irtpi^wph 
rvwroiiivri  ^XoyiUhaiy^  iv^l  Pa  %  lUiipa»  (nt* 

aMir 
KtK\tii4tfriw  OKTlyfs  ati9tp4€iirvp6tatriv. 


al  8i  8^  Mrtp$9  v6kois  irtptv^frrivTai 
ait\  KpviMkiatf  altl  8'  Ciaffw  iioyiovffai' 
ob  liky    08«^,    iAA'   avrhs   h^    ovpai6$€y 

Kp6irraX\os 
Ktirai    ayaiiwiox*'   rrtplt^vKros    8^   r/- 

rvKTO.     C«c«t',  fday  t'  hiiirifxx*  ?) 
hXXhi  rhi  lAy  xcfxv^cua,  koX  ififiara  avBpi* 

woun, 
8oi«  8'  AxXai  taaiv  ivayrlai  aXk^XxfOt 
li€0(niyvs  Q4p*6s  tc  ko)  vcrfou  KpvaraXXoVf 
ifx^  i^KpJirol  Tc  ical  Sitwvtov  oXilaKOvoai 
Kapxhv  'EAcvff/n}5   AriiAiir^pos'    iv  Hi  iitv 

ivBpts 
iuniwoBts  yalavou 

Comp.  also  Ov.  M.  1.  45  foU.,  Tibull.  4.  1. 
151.  An  nnimportant  fragment  on  tbe 
zones  from  a  poem  by  Yarro  Atacinns  is 
preserved  by  isidorus  and  Bedo  (Wems- 
dorPs  Poett.  Latt.  Minn.  vol.  5,  p.  1403). 
•Caelum,'  because  the  zones  of  heaven 
answer  to  the  zones  of  earth,  and  deter- 
minetheircharacter.  Macrobius  discnsses 
the  subject  Somn.  8.  2.  7. 

234.]  *  Ab  igni '  is  a  translation  of  iK 
rrvp6s  in  EratOBth.  Ordinarily  we  shonld 
have  expected  the  abl.  instr,  So  probably 
•*  pluvioque  madescit  ab  Austro,"  Ov.  Bf . 
1.66. 

235.]  'Trahnntur  expresses  extont,' 
like  *•  tractus,"  and  is  meant  to  translate 
Tcpixcimjviai. 

236.]  hCaeruleae'  Med.  Pal.  Rom. 
Gud.  •Caerulea'  is  only  found  in  in- 
ferior  oopies. — H.  N.]  '  Caeruleus '  i« 
nsed  Bomcwhat  widely  to  express  various 
oolours  of  a  dull  blue  or  green  sort,  being 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  Dr.  Amold  re< 
marked,  tbe  antipodes  of  ''pnrpureus" 
(E.  5.  38  noto).  So  in  A.  3.  194.,  5.  10,  it 
is  uscd  of  a  black  storm-doud  fanswering 
to  •  atris '  here),  in  G.  4. 482,  A  7.  346,  of 
a  serpent  The  mention  of  ice  seems 
more  appropriate  to  the  earthly  than  to 
tho  hcavonly  zones,  as  Keightley  ob- 
serves :  but  Virg.  was  doubtless  tbinking 
of  the  sky  as  the  parent  of  ice.  [The 
rhythm  is  like  that  of  II.  4.  281,  Kvivtat, 
odKtaiv  Tc  Koi  tyx^cri  Kt^piKv7at, — H.  N.] 
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Has  inter  mediamque  duae  mortalibus  aegris 

Munere  concessae  divom,  et  via  secta  per  ambas, 

Oblicus  qua  se  signorum  verteret  ordo. 

Mundus,  ut  ad  Scythiam  Ehipaeasque  arduus  arces    240 

Consurgit,  premitur  Libyae  devexus  in  austros. 

Hic  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis ;  at  illum 

Sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  videt  Manesque  profundi. 

Maxumus  hic  flexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Anguis 

Circum  perque  duas  in  morem  fluminis  Arctos,  245 


237.]  *Mortalibii8  aegris/  Lucr.  6.  1, 
Hom.'8  8ciA.ourz  fipoTo7(ri.  Conip.  also  A. 
2.  268,  liv-horo  thcre  is  a  similar  juxta- 
position  of  man*8  weaknesd  and  heaven's 
mdulgenee.  The  ancients  suppoBod  only 
the  tem[)crat6  zones  to  be  habitable: 
consequently,  as  discovcry  advanced,  the 
area  occupied  by  those  zoncs  was  ex- 
tended)  80  that  instcad  of  five  parts  or 
thirty  degreos  (from  24°  to  54°),  the 
space  originaUy  aUotted  to  thcm,  they 
were  made  to  contain  seven  parts,  to  66". 

238.]  *Et*  was  added  by  Waprn.  before 
*  via  secta,'  and  is  found  in  aU  Ribbeck*8 
MSS,  and  fragm.  Aug.  The  position  of 
the  zodiac  is  thus  referrod  to  tlie  divine 
clemency.  *  Per '  is  rightly  explained  by 
Macrob.  Somn.  S.  2.  8,  as  equivalent  to 
**  inter,"  as  the  sun  never  cnterd  the  tem- 
perate  zones.  That  which  goes  between 
two  connccted  objects  goes  through  the 
pair.  So  v.  245,  "per  duas  Arctos." 
Comp.  Ov.  M.  2.  130,  "Sectus  in  obU- 
cum  est  lato  curvamine  limes,  Zonarum- 
que  trium  contentus  fine,  polumque  Effu- 
git  australem,  iunctamque  Aquilonibus 
Arcton." 

239.]  *  Oblicus  *  with  *  so  vortoret.'  So 
"  sese  tulit  obvia,**  A.  1.  314,  **  Infert 
se  saeptus  nebula,"  ib.  439.  The  use  of 
the  participle  in  such  expressions  as  **  sen- 
ait  medios  delapsus  in  hostis,"  A.  2.  377,  is 
of  the  samo  kind.  The  ordinary  gramma- 
tical  usage  attaches  an  adjeotive  or  parti- 
ciple  to  a  noun  as  its  absolute  property : 
here  the  adjective  or  participle  belongs  to 
tbe  noun  only  contingently  on  the  relation 
of  the  noun  to  thc  verb.  Thus  in  the  pre- 
sent  line  the  order  of  the  signs  is  obUque 
not  in  itself  but  in  reference  to  its  revolu- 
tion.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  prolepsis.  The  language  here  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  as  it  was  not  the  zodiac 
but  the  sun  that  was  supposed  to  move. 
[*0blicus*  Pal.  'obliqus'  Rom.  *obli- 
quus  *  Med. — H.  N.] 

240]   Virg.   goes  on  to  describo  the 


Poles,  North  and  South,  spoaking  of  the 
one  as  elevated  and  visible,  tbe  other  oa 
depressed  and  invisible.  *  Scythia*  is  used 
for  the  North  gencrally,  as  in  3.  349. 
The  *  Rliipaeae  (^im?)  arces  *  (*  arces '  of 
mountains,  **Rhodopeiae  arces,**  4.  461) 
were  supposed  to  seporate  the  land  of  the 
Hyperboreans  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Comp.  8.  381.,  4.  517.  Here  these  ooun- 
tries  are  made  to  stand  for  tiie  northern- 
most  i)oint,  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  the 
mundane  system  (mundus),  as  Libya  for 
the  Bouthommost. 

242.]  *  Vertex '  is  a  translation  of  *•  po- 
lus."  **  Extremusque  adeo  duplici  de  car- 
dino  vertex  Dioitur  esse  polus,"  Cic.  N.  D. 
2. 41  (translating  Aratus).  Kibbeck  reads 

*  sublimcn,*  which  he  extracts  from  a 
doubtful  passage  iu  Festus,  p.  306Miiller ; 
but  the  MSS.  of  Virg.  give  him  no  counte- 
nance  here,  though  in  A.  1.  259  Gud.  has 

*  sublimcn  '  for  *  sublimem.' 

243.]  The  infemal  regions  wero  sup- 
poscd  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth 
(comp.  2.  292) :  so  here  thev  ore  said  to 
be  over  the  south  pole.  *  Sub  pedibus '  is 
to  be  connected  with  ^videt.'  the  feet 
being  those  of  Styx  and  the  Manes  ;  but 

*  videt '  of  course  is  not  to  be  pressed,  os 
if  it  were  meant  that  the  south  polo  were 
actually  visible  from  the  shades.  Arat. 
Phaen.  25  says  of  the  poles,  &ax*  6  fi^y 
ovK  iwiowTOSi  d  8*  eurrlos  iK  fioptaOy  *Ti^60ty 
uiKtavolo. 

244—246.]  Imitated  again  from  Arat. 
Phaen.  45. 

T^r  8^  8i*  aii^oripaSi  o7i|  irorofioio  &irop- 

EiAcrrai,  yiiyat  eavfUL,  ZpJxwv,  vtpt  r'  afi^t 

r*  iay^Sj 
Mvpios*  al  5'  &pa  oi  <nrtipvi5  iKdrtp9f  ^6- 

otrrai 
"ApKToi  Kvaviou  irt^uXayfitvai  wK€ayo7o. 

*  Elabitur,*  Bhoots  out :  not  the  same  aa 
*'  labitur,"  Forb. 
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Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  aequore  tingui. 
Illic,  ut  perhibenty  aut  intempesta  silet  nox 
Semper,  et  obtenta  densentur  nocte  tenebrae ; 
Aut  redit  a  nobis  Aurora  diemque  reducit, 
Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  adflavit  anhelis, 
Hlic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Yesper. 
Hinc  tempestates  dubio  praediscere  caclo 


250 


246.]  *  Metuentes — ^tingui'  like  "  metu- 
ente  solvi,"  Hor.  2  Od.  2.  7.  So  Hom.  of 
tho  Bear  (U.  18.  489),  otri  8'  fkiAtMp6s  iari 
Ko€rpSnt  UKfoyoio. 

247.]  The  two  cases  are  that  eithcr  tho 
Routhero  regions  are  in  total  darkness  or 
tbat  they  have  day  wlien  we  have  night. 
The  doctrine  that  the  sun  perishes  every 
day  is  Epicurean.  Lucr.  mentions  both 
alternatives  (5.  G50  fol.)  : 
"  At  nox  obruit  ingenti  oaligine  terras, 

Aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  sol  ultima  caeli 

lupulit,  atque  suos  adflavit  languidus 
ignis 

Concussos    itere,    et   labcfactos   aiire 
multo: 

Aut  quia  sub  terras  cursum  oonvortere 
oogit 

Vis  eadem,  supra  quae  terras  pertuUt 
orbem." 
'Intempesta  nox :  *  Enn.  A.  106, 172,  Lucr. 
5.  986,  like  yuicrbf  iLupl:  *^cum  tempus 
agendi  est  nuUum,"  as  it  is  defined  in 
Varro,  L.  L.  5.  2.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  question  whether  the  expression  denoted 
any  particular  time  of  night.  Macrobius 
(Sat.  1.  3)  and  Censorinus  (Dio  Nat.  last 
ch.)  miUce  it  the  interval  between  bed-time 
(*•  nox  concubia  ")  and  miduight.  Varro 
1.  c.  identifies  it  with  **  noz  couonbia :  " 
8erv.  ou  A.  3.  587  with  midnight ;  whilo 
Festus,  p.  82,  arguing  from  its  etymology, 
refers  it  to  no  fixed  time.  There  appears 
to  be  the  same  nncertainty  about  its  Greek 
equivalent.  The  rbytlim  of  the  vers?  is 
doubtless  meant  to  be  desoriptive.— *  AU  is 
wrapped  in  etemal  night,  with  its  silcnce 
that  knows  no  seasons,  and  its  thick  paU 
deepening  the  gloom.' 

248.]  Wagn.  connects  ^semper*  with 
what  follows :  but  the  rhvthm  produocd  by 
the  old  pointing  is  surely  superior.  *  0I>- 
tenta  nocte,'  which  is  introduced  rathcr 
carclessly  after  ^  nox,*  is  perhaps  imitated 
from  Od.  "11.  19,  &AA'  M  yu^  6\oii 
rtrarau  BtiXoiat  Pporolfft.  Hcre  as  else- 
where  in  Virg.  in  similar  cases  the  best 
MSS.  are  divided  between  Mensentur '  and 
*  deusantur.*    On    the    wholo   authoritv 


aeems  iu  favour  of  the  former,  whioh  Serv 
also  on  A.  7.  794.,  11.  650  deolares  to  bo 
the  legitimatc  furm,  so  I  have  uniformly 
adoptcd  it.  But  the  point  is  diffioult  to 
Rcttlc,  as  it  is  admittcd  that  *  densatus ' 
and  *  densavi '  are  legitimate. 

249.]  *Redire,'  *reducere,*  and  other 
words  of  tho  sort,  are  oonstantly  used,  as 
Wund.  reraarks,  of  the  recurring  order  of 
nature.  **  luformes  hiemes  reducit  luppi- 
ter,  idom  Summovet,**  Hor.  2  Od.  10. 15. 
The  words  imply  that  the  thing  has  hap- 
peued  before,  and  thence  tho  notion  of 
regular  succession  is  inferred. 

250.]  *  Oriens,*  the  rising  sun,  aa  in  A. 
5.  739,  where  this  line  is  nearly  repeated. 
Thc  horses  of  the  sun  come  panting  up  hill, 
oasting  their  breath,  whioh,  as  Keigiitley 
observes,  represents  the  morning  air,  on 
tlie  objccts  before  them. 

251.]  8encca  (£p.  122),  quoting  this 
line,  gives  *■  illis,*  which  would  be  highly 
plausible,  if  supported  by  any  MS.  But 
Virg.  is  speaking  of  the  region,  not  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  thehypothesis  of  vv.  247, 
248  would  be  hardly  oompatible  with  tho 
existence  of  antipodes  at  all,  though  \n  a 
different  conuection,  v.  237,  ho  seems  to  be- 
lieve  in  them.  So  *a  nobi»,'  t.  249,  answcrs 
to  *  illic,*  v.  247.  *  Lumina  *  is  Vesper*s 
own  rays;  not  the  light  of  sunset,  as  Voss 
thinks,  taking  'Vespcr'  generally  of 
evening ;  nor  the  olher  stars,  as  others  in- 
terpret  it,  much  less,  as  the  old  commen- 
tators  thought,  the  candles  that  are 
lighted  on  earth.  0>mp.  4.  401,  ^^  medios 
cum  sol  accenderit  aestus.'*  ^  Rubcns '  may 
merely  mean  bright,  liko  **  luna  rubens,*' 
Hor.  2  Od.  11. 10  (whcre  soo  31acleane's 
note),  or  the  colour  of  sunset  may  bo 
naturally  transferrcd  to  the  star. 

252—258.]  *From  this  disposition  of 
nature  the  husbandman  and  the  mariner 
get  certain  knowledge,  and  may  consult 
the  heavens  with  confidence.* 

252.]  *  Hinc '  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  passage  from  v.  231, 
which  has  been  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  certain  parts  of  the  mundane  system. 
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FossumuSy  hinc  messisqne  diem  tempnsque  serendi, 
Et  quando  infidum  remia  impellere  marmor 
Conveniat,  quando  armatas  deducere  classis,  255 

Aut  tempestivam  silvis  evertere  pinum : 
Nec  frustra  signorum  obitus  speculamur  et  ortus, 
Temporibusque  parem  diversis  quattuor  annum. 
Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber, 
Multa,  forent  quae  mox  caelo  properanda  sereno,         260 
Maturare  datur :  durum  procudit  arator 


That  Bystem  has  boen  mentioned  at  the 
outset  (^ldcitco/  y.  231)  as  the  guarantee 
for  the  regularitv  of  tlie  seasons,  on  the 
knowledge  of  wnich  the  proceedings  of 
tbo  husbandman  depend,  and  now  Virg. 
enforces  the  conclusion — *It  is  on  the 
stren^th  of  this  that  we  knowbeforohand/ 
&c.  Vv.  257,  258  must  clearly  belong  to 
this  paragraph,  not  to  that  wliich  foUows, 
as  Prof.  Ramsay  pointed  out  in  the  Clas- 
sical  Museum,  vol.  5,  pp.  107  foll.  They 
oome  in  fact  under  *  Hinc/  which  is  the 
introduction  to  the  whole  paragraph. 
*  Hence  it  is  that  our  watchings  for  the 
rising  and  setting  of  thc  stars  and  our 
attention  to  the  course  of  the  seasons  aro 
not  thrown  away.*  It  is  from  not  per- 
ceiving  this  connexion  that  Bibbeck  has 
transposed  them,  placing  them  after 
V.  251,  a  notion  which  had  occurred  to 
me  mauy  year^  ago,  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication  of  my  first  edition.  'Tempes- 
tates'  seems  rightly  understood  by 
Keightley  of  changes  of  weather,  which 
agrees  with  *dubio  caelo.'  Bom.  and 
fragm.  Aug.  have  *  praedicere.' 

253.]  The  weather  and  the  seasons  are 
matters  of  equal  importance  to  landsmen 
uud  seamen  (vv.  204  foll. :  comp.  v.  456). 
80  the  occupations  of  both  are  mentioned 
here.  *  Infidum  *  is  significant,  as  show- 
ing  the  importance  of  knowing  when  to 
venture  on  the  sea.  There  may  be  a  dis- 
tinction,  as  Voss  thinks,  betwcen  *  rcmis,' 
the  smaUer  craft,  and  *cla8Bis,'the  larger; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  Virg.  first 
speaks  generally  of  putting  to  sea,  and 
then  contrasts  the  fleet  when  rigged  with 
the  cutting  down  of  the  timber. 

255.]  *Armata?,*  rigged.  "Armari 
classem  cursumoue  parari,"  A.  4.  299. 
*Deducere*  of  ships,  A.  3.  71.,  4.  398. 
Cerda  comp.  Hoy.  1  Od.  4.  1,  "Solvitur 
acris  hiemps  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 
Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas." 

256.]  '  Ttinpestivam '  with  *  evcrtero  : ' 


&pa7a  r^fjLytffOai  |vXa,  Thcophr.  cited  by 
Ursinus.  Cato  31. ,  whom  Macrob.  Sat.  6.4. 
rather  unreaaonably  cbarges  Yirg.  with 
copying,  says,  of  pines  and  other  trees, 
"  cum  eflbdies,  luna  deorescente  exiraito, 
post  meridiem,  sine  vento  austro.  Tum 
erit  tempestiva,  cum  semen  suum  matu- 
rum  erit."  Pid.  (12.  15)  says  that  tho 
best  time  of  the  year  is  Pebruary. 

258.]  *  Parem  *  is  intended  to  contrnst 
with  •diversis,'  as  Serv.  remarks.  The 
seasons  are  diverse,  yet  as  they  are  of 
cqual  lengths,  and  succeed  each  other 
regularly,  they  make  the  year  uniform. 
*  Speculamur '  in  v.  257  appears  to  meon 
strictly  to  be  on  the  watch  for :  here  it 
means  merely  to  pay  attention  to. 

259—275.]  *Even  rainy  weather  has 
its  cmployments ;  and  so  have  holy 
days.' 

259.]  Hitherto  Yirg.  has  been  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  theweather:  henow 
shows  that  weather  which  is  bad  for  ordi- 
nary  out-door  purposes  is  good  for  other 
thiugs.  *  Frigidus  imber '  cannot  apply  to 
the  winter,  on  account  of  *  si  quando:  *  be- 
sides,  winter  occupations  are  mentioned 
vv.  305  foll.  *  Frigidus  *  is  an  ordinary 
epithet  of  rain,  as  chilling  the  air,  just  as 
*hiemps'  is  used  indiflerently  of  storm 
and  winter,  *  Continet/  keeps  him  from 
his  work:  confine^  him  to  the  house. 
*'  Dum  se  continet  Auster,  Dum  sedet  et 
sicoat  madidas  in  carcere  pinnas,"  Juv. 

5.  100. 

260.]  *Properare/  to  hurry,  is  con- 
trasted  with  *raaturare,*  to  get  done  in 
good  time.  See  A.  1.  137.  The  contrast 
is  noticed  by  Gell.  10.  ll=Macrob.  Sat. 

6.  8,  who  foUow  a  remark  of  Nigidiiia 
Figulus,  **  Mature  est  quod  neque  citius 
neque  serius  sed  medium  quiddam  ct 
temperatum  est."  [The  note  in  Gell. 
and  Macrob.  is  abridged  in  the  Beme 
scholin.— H.N.] 

261.]  *Procudit'  is  explained  by*ob- 
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Vomeris  obtunsi  dentem,  cavat  arbore  lyntres, 
Aiit  pecori  signum  aut  numeros  impressit  acervis. 
Exacuunt  alii  vallos  furcasque  bicornis, 
Atque  Amerina  parant  lentae  retinacula  viti. 
Nunc  facilis  rubea  texatur  fiscina  virga ; 
Nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo. 
Quippe  etiam  festis  quaedam  exercere  diebus 
Fas  et  iura  sinunt :  rivos  deducere  nuUa 


260 


tunsi.*  Forb.  quotefl  Lucr.  5.  1264,  **  Et 
prorHuiu  quamTisinncutaac  tcnuia  poHdo 
Mucronuui  duci  fastigia  procudendo." 

262.]  *Lyntre8*  [so  the  word  is  written 
in  the  uncials]  were  troughs  into  which 
grapes  were  put  after  tlio  vintage.  **  Haec 
inihi  Bervabit  plenis  in  lyntribus  uvaa," 
TibuU.  1.  5.  23.  Cato  (11)  mentions  theni 
nmong  tho  rcquisite  appcuntus  for  a  vine- 
yord,  sayiog  that  two  are  required  for  a 
vineyard  of  100  jugera.  They  appeur  to 
have  bcen  thc  same  as  **  naviae"  (Fest.  s.v. 
**  navia  "),  which  were  mado  from  a  single 
picco  of  wood,  and  so  caUed  from  their  re- 
tfemblance  to  ships  or  canoe8,whonce  both 
names.  *  Arbore '  is  a  eort  of  material 
ablative,  like  **ocrea3  lento  ducunt  ar- 
gento,"  A.  7.  634. 

263.]  Branding  cattle  is  mentioncd 
again  3.  158.  It  was  done  with  boiling 
pitch,  generally  towards  the  end  of  Jaim- 
ary  and  April  (Col.  7. 9.,  11. 2).  It  is  not 
easv  to  sce  how  the  *  acervi '  can  liave 
had  numbcrs  stamped  on  them  if  they 
were  mercly  heaps  uf  com,  as  apparently 
they  arc  in  vv.  158, 185 ;  so  wo  mubt 
either  suppose  '  impressit '  to  bo  used  by 
a  kind  of  zeugnia,  the  heaps  beiog  rcally 
numbered  in  some  other  way,  or  under- 
stand  *  accrvi  *  as  sacks  or  vetjsels  of  corn. 
[*Numeri*  is  cxplained  by  Scrv.  and  the 
Beme  scholia  aa=*  tosserae*  or  tickets. — 
H.N.] 

264.]  The  *vaUi'  and  *furcao'  wero 
probably  intcndcd  to  support  the  vines. 
8eo  2.  359. 

265.]  Col.  (4.  30),  speaking  of  wiUows 
for  tying  up  tho  vine  (**8aUce?*  vimi- 
nales"),  enumerates  threo  liorts,  tho 
Grcek,  the  Gallic,  and  tho  Sabine  or 
Amerian,  thc  last  of  which  has  a  sleuder 
red  twig. 

266.]  *  Facilis,'  plianf,  an  epithet  bi- 
longing  rather  to  '  virga,'  as  Keightley 
remarks.  Pol.  has  *facili.*  *Kubeft*of 
briars.  **  Vincula  quaUa  sunt  ex  rubo," 
Col.  4.  3L  Serv.  [aud  Philarg.  quotcd  in 
the  Bcrnc  scholia]  makc  it  an  udjcctive 


from  Rubi  in  Apulia  (Hor.  1  8.  5.  94) ; 
but  thcro  is  uo  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  twigs  therc  wcre  good  for  basket- 
making. 

2G7.]  A.  1.  178,  179.  The  roasting  or 
drying  was  to  nmke  the  com  easier  tu 
grind.    Ilom.  has  *  saxis.' 

268.]  •  Why,  even  on  holy  doys  a  hus- 
bandman  may  do  somcthing.*  So  Cato  2, 
speaking  of  tho  means  which  tbe  laud- 
owner  has  of  cbccking  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  his  Bcrvants,  mentions  holy- 
day  employments  after  thoee  for  rainy 
wcather.  The  things  which  may  or  may 
not  be  done  on  holy  days  are  enumeratcd 
at  length  by  Col.  2.  21  (22). 

269.  J  *  Fas  et  iura,*  divino  and  human 
laws,  Serv.  [und  the  Berne  scholia]  who 
howevcr  scem  wrong  in  seeking  for  u 
real  distinction  whero  Virg.  probably 
only  intended  surplusage.  *Rivos  dc- 
duoere:'  it  is  not  clear  whether  letting 
water  on  or  off  is  meant.  Tho  languar;u 
will  bear  either  equaUy,  according  to  tlio 
use  of  *deducere,*  though  "deducero 
oquain  in  vias,**  Cato  155  (156),  is  used 
for  drawing  water  off  from  a  field,  and 
**  deducit  **  occurs  in  a  similar  scnso  abovo 
V.  113,  as  onposed  to  **inducit,*'  v.  106. 
Serv.  [and  the  Beme  scholia]  maintain 
that  the  latter  must  be  intended,  assert- 
ing  on  thc  authority  of  Varro  that  irriga- 
tion  was  forbidden,  and  appealing  to  thc 
Pontifical  books  to  show  that  works 
might  bo  finished  on  holy  days,  though 
not  begun,  and  consequently  that  water 
ulready  let  on  miglit  be  let  off ;  but  thc 
extract  which  Serv.  gives  is  rather  in 
favour  of  the  other  interpretation :  **  feriis 
denicalibus  aquam  in  pratum  ducere,  nisi 
legitimam,  non  licct :  cetcris  feriis  omnis 
uquas  licet  deducere  '*  (comp.  0>1.  2.  21 
(22),  where  there  is  a  simikr  distinctiuu 
between  the  sanctity  of  **feriae  denicales** 
and  that  of  other  holy  days).  Macrob.,  bat 
3.  3,  explains  '  deducere  *  by  *  detergerc,* 
allcging  that  old  watcrcourses  might  bc 
clcuned  on  holy  days,  but  not  ncw  ones 
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Beligio  vetnit,  segeti  praetendeie  saepem,  270 

Insidias  ayibiifl  moliri,  incendere  Tepres, 
Balantnmqne  gregem  flnvio  mersare  salnbri. 
Saepe  oleo  tardi  costas  agitator  aselli 
Yilibns  ant  onerat  pomis ;  lapidemqne  revertens 
Incnsnm  ant  atrae  massam  picis  nrbe  reportat.  275 

Ijisa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Lnna 


made :  and  eo  Colnmella,  1.  c.,  ennmerates 
among  lawfnl  things  "■  fossas  veterei»  ter- 
gere  et  pnrgare."  Bnt  it  is  not  easy  toex- 
tnict  this  sense  ont  of  the  words  of  Yirg., 
thongh  Heyne  attempts  to  do  so,  argning 
that  he  who  cleans  a  waterconrse  lets  the 
water  flow,  *  dedncit/  If  any  argnment 
oonld  be  fonnded  on  the  greater  or  less 
appropriateness  of  the  work  in  qnestion  to 
holy  days,  it  wonld  be  natnral  to  snppose 
Yirg.  to  be  speaking  of  drawing  off  a 
stream  which  had  snddenly  overflowed  in 
the  com-field.  On  the  other  hand,  3Ir. 
Macleane  remarks  tbat  to  lead  the  water 
down  the  channels  wonld  be  a  work  of 
datly  neoesEity  for  gardenB  in  hot  weather. 
Med.  has  '  didncere ; '  bnt  in  such  cascs 
MSS.  are  of  little  weight,  and  the  quet>- 
tion,  so  far  as  they  are  conoemed,  is  really 
ono  of  spelling. 

270.1  'ReUgio'  is  hero  nscd  in  its 
tcchnical  sense  as  a  restraining,  not  an 
imperative  power.  'Segeti  praetendere 
saepem  '  raiscs  another  difficulty,  as  Col. 
1.  c.  says  that  the  pontiffs  forbid  the 
making  of  liedges  for  ooni  on  holy  days. 
Forb.  and  Keightley  suppose  that  old 
hedges  might  be  repairea,  thongh  not 
new  ones  made:  but  Virg.'8  words  are 
Burcly  express. 

271.]  'Insidias  avibus  mollri'  seems  to 
refer  to  snaring  mitichievons  birds  (vv.  119, 
156),  as  that  would  bc  a  work  of  necessity, 
whlch  ordinary  blrd-catching  wonld  not 
be.  *  Inccndere  vepres : '  Cato,  2  (quoted 
by  Keightley),  mcnlions  "vepres  recidi" 
aroong  the  works  for  holy  days. 

272.]  Washing  Bbeep  for  cleanliness  was 
not  allowed  on  holy  days,  according  to 
Macmb.  and  Col.  11.  oc.  who  obscrve  that 
*  salubri '  is  cmphatic,  indicating  that  the 
washing  in  to  curc  diseasc.  Comp.  3. 445 
foll.  '  iJalantum '  is  doubtless  meant  to  be 
forciblo^the  shecp  bleating  when  thcy  are 
washcd,  as  in  3.  457.  when  they  are  in 
pain :  bnt  it  is  elsewhere  no  more  than  a 
generally  descriptivo  epithet,  discrimi- 
nating  sbeep  from  other  cattle  bv  their 
blcat,  as  in  A.  7.  538.    To  which  class 


snch  poBsages  as  Enn.  Alex.  fr.  1.  5,  Lncr. 
2.  369.,  6.  1132  are  to  be  referred,  is  hard 
tosay. 

273.]  Varroap.  Serv.  says  that  markets 
were  held  on  holy  days,  to  gtve  conntry- 
men  an  opportnnity  of  going  to  town. 
Col.  L  c  quotes  Cato  (138)  as  saying  that 
mnles,  horses,  and  asscs  had  no  holy  days, 
adding  that  the  pontifical  books  forbaac 
the  hamessing  of  mnles  on  **  feriae  deni- 
cales."  *  Agitator  aselli,'  the  driver,  like 
"  equoram  agitator/'  A.  2.  476,  L  e.  not 
the  man  whose  business  it  was  to  drivo 
asses  (*  asinariuB '),  but  the  peasant  who 
happens  to  drive  Hke  ass  to  market  We 
need  hardly  inqnire  whether  *  aselli '  be- 
longB  primarily  to  'costas'  or  to  *agi- 
tator.' 

274,]  •  Vilibns '  harmonizes  with  *  one- 
rat^'  implying,  as  Serv.  remarks,  that  they 
are  abnndant  *  Lapidem  incnsnm '  is  ex- 
plained  by  Serv.  [and  Gaudentius  in  the 
Beme  scholia]  of  a  millstonc,  which  is 
indented  that  it  may  cmsh  the  corn 
better. 

275.]  •  Picis : '  pitch  wonld  be  nseful  for 
marking  cattle,  securing  casks,  renairing 
vessels,  &c,  P  Incussnm '  Med.  Pal.  Rom« 
— H.  N.] 

276—286.]  *The  days  of  the  lunar 
months  are  not  all  ec^uiilly  lucky  for  work. 
Thc  fifUi  is  bad,  the  sevcnteentli  good, 
and,  in  a  diffcrent  way,  the  ninth.' 

276.]  Virg.  is  said  by  Pliny  (18. 321)  to 
havo  followed  Democritus  inthis  enumer- 
ation  of  lucky  and  nnlucky  days.  Hesiod 
(Works  765  foll.)  had  treated  the  subject 
at  mnch  greater  lcngtb.  Varro,  1.  37,  has 
a  chaptcr  on  the  samo  subject,  bnt  his 
treatment  of  it  U  entirely  different.  Virg.'8 
own  treatment  is  snfficiently  cursory,  only 
threcdaysbein^  named  in  ull,  furgood  or 
for  evil,  and  those  not  occurAtcIy  rcpre- 
seutcd,  at  least  according  to  Hesiod,  who 
was  eTidently  to  somo  extent  his  model. 
Tho  force  of '  ipsa '  seems  to  be  that  the 
mero  position  of  days  in  the  month  gives 
them  a  certain  fltness  or  unfitness  for  agri* 
cultural  pnrposcs,  irrespectively  of  moro 
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Felices  operum.    Qumtam  fuge :  pallidus  Orcus 
Eumenidesque  satae ;  tum  partu  Terra  nefando 
Coeumque  lapetumque  creat,  saevumque  Typhoea, 
Et  coniuratos  caelum  rescindere  fratres.  280 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Felio  Ossam 


Bcicntific  confiiderationfi.  *  Dedit '  is  com- 
monly  takcn  as  an  aorist:  but  it  may 
mean  that  tbe  moon  has  made  tbe  ordi- 
nance  onceforall  in  reg^latingtbe  month. 
'  Alio  ordine  *  opp.  to  **  uno  ordine,"  A.  2. 
102.  It  is  as  if  Virg.  ha^l  said  "omnes 
dies  non  pariter  feliceH  fecit.'*  '  Alios '  is 
foUowcd  by  •  quintam,'  as  in  Tibull.  3.  0. 
32  (quoted  by  Wund.),  '*  Venit  post  mul- 
to8  una  serena  dics." 

277.]  *  Felices  operom,'  happyin  respect 
of  (agricultural)  work  (*  operum  *  as  in  2. 
472 :  comp.  the  title  of  Uesiod^B  poem), 
like  **  infelix  animi,"  A.  4. 529  (see  on  G. 
3.  498),  "  fortunatus  laborum,"  11.  416. 
The  construction  is  virtuaUy  equivalent 
to  that  with  tho  abl.    *  Quintam  f age : ' 

n^fiwras  8'  i^aXtaffOai,  iirtl  xoXciraf  rc  K<d 

aiyai' 
*Ey  x^/iirT]7  ydp  ^axriv  ^Zpiyias    iifi^iwo' 

^OpKoy  y§iy6fA(yoyf    rhy   "Epij    Tcict    ir^>4* 
iTt6pKois,  (Hes.  Works  802.) 

WilfuUy  or  ignorantly  Virg.  misinterprets 
Heaiod,  confounding^Opifof,  the  god  of  the 
oath,  with  the  Latin  Orcus,  thc  god  of 
the  dcad,and  making  theEumenides  bom 
themselves  on  tlie  fifth,  instcad  of  attend- 
ing  on  the  birth  (if  that  be  Hesiod^s  mean- 
Ing,  which  is  doubtful,  especially  as  some 
copies  give  Tivwfi€vas  for  yeiy6fitvoy)  of 
"OpKos.  For  a  Himilar  misinterpretation 
see  E.  8.  58  note.  Pnl.  howover  givea 
'  Horcus,*  which  Ribbeck  adopts,  quoting 
Serv.,  whosaysthat  Gelsus  cxplains  *  pal- 
lidus '  of  tho  palenes»  of  those  who  are  put 
on  tbeir  oath.  But  the  spelling  proves 
nothiug  forthe  interpretation,as  tboMSS. 
constantly  varyin  propcr  names,  and  in  4. 
502  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives  has  •  Horci.* 
Serv.  says  **  Probus  *  Orchua*  lcgit :  Cor- 
nutus  vetat  aspirationem : "  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whcther  these  opinions 
were  delivered  with  rcference  to  the  word 
as  occurring  here  or  as  generally  used. 
[It  should  bo  observed  that  tlie  tcxt  of 
8erv.  ought  probably  to  be  corrected  thus : 
"Probus  Borcus  legit:  Comutus  vetat 
aspirationcm."  For  the  Berne  scholia 
say  **quidam  cum  aspiratione  Horcus 
legunt."— H.    N.]      *Pallidu8'   of   the 


ghastliness  of  death,  Horace^s  *Pallida 
mors.* 

278.]  *  Tum  *  socms  better  taken  with 
Serv.  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  *then  *  than 
with  Forb.  as  *  moreover.'  It  appcars  to 
be  added  here  because  it  had  been  omitted 
in  the  previous  clause.  No  other  extant 
authority  appears  to  fix  the  birth  of  the 
giants  to  this  day. 

279.]  The  birth  of  *Coeus'  and  *Iape- 
tus  *  is  mentioned  Hes.  Theog.  134,  thatof 

*  Typhoeus,*  ib.  821  foll.,  the  latter  not 
taking  place  till  aftcr  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Titans  from  heaven.  The  two  former  wcre 
the  Bons  of  Earth  and  Uranus,  the  latter 
of  Earth  and  Tartarus.  *  Typhoeus '  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  epithet 
'  saevos,'  as  he  was  the  most  formidable 
(Hes.  1.  c).    *  Creat : '  see  on  E.  8.  45. 

*  Typhoea '  is  probably  a  trisyllable,  tho 
two  last  vowels  coalescing  (comp.  *0r- 
phea,'  £.  6.  80),  as  in  Qreek  (Tu<t>a>4a)y 
though  it  might  be  scanned  as  a  dactyl, 
hypermetrically  or  otherwise.  See  on*2. 
69. 

'280.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  *  fratres ' 
refers  to  the  giant-bruod  generally,  or  to 
tho  two  Aloidae.  The  deeds  mentioned 
in  the  following  lines  are  ascribed  to  the 
latter  by  Hom.  (Od.  11.  304  foU.),  and 
by  Virg.  himself  (A.  6.  582,  where  the 
words  *  rcscindere  caelum '  occur  again) : 
but  the  Aloidae  were  the  sons  not  of 
Earth,  but  of  Poscidon  and  Iphimedeia. 
PoBsibly  Virg.  may  have  misunderstood 
the  paasage  in  tho  Odyssey,  where  they 
are  said  in  Homeric  phrase  to  have  b^n 
nourishcd  by  the  curth,  though  the  word 
there  used  is  Htpovpa,  *  Rescindere '  may 
be  to  break  open,  like  **  vias  rescindere," 
liucr.  2.  406,  or  it  may  be  compared  witli 
Acsch.  Prom.  357  (of  Typhoeus)  &s  rV 
Aihs  rvpavvlV  iKvtpffuy  /3if . 

281.]  "Off-a-oj'  iir*  OvKvfiKcp  fitfiaffav 
OffitVj  ainitp  iir*  "00-077  n^Aiov  cico- 
(TitpvWoVf  Xv*  obpavhs  itfifiarhs  cfi},  Hom. 
1.  c.  Virg.  revcrses  the  positions  of  Polion 
and  Olympus,  and  transfers  to  the  lattcr 
the  epithet  attached  to  tho  former.  Tho 
non-elision  of  tho  *i'  and  *o'  and  the 
shortening  of  tho  latter  are  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  rhythm,  and  arc  appropriate 
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Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum ; 
Ter  Pater  exstructos  disiecit  fulmine  montis. 
Septima  post  decumam  felix  et  ponere  vitem, 
Et  prensos  domitare  boves,  et  licia  telae  285 

Addere ;  nona  fugae  melior,  contraria  furtis. 
Multa  adeo  gelida  melius  se  nocte  dedere, 
Aut  cum  sole  novo  terras  inrorat  Eous. 
Nocte  leves  melius  stipulae,  nocte  arida  prata 
Tondentur ;  noctes  lentus  non  deficit  umor.  290 


here  and  elsewhere  where  tbe  subject 
reminds  ua  of  Greek  poetry. 

282.]  '  Scilicet/  agreeably  to  ita  etymo- 
logy  0*  scire  licet "),  introducesan  explana- 
tion  or  development.  Here  it  introduoes 
the  detaiis  of  the  conspiraoy  of  thegiants. 

*  Involvere '  is  used  in  its  strict  sense  of 
roUing  upon,  like  "  involvitur  aris,"  A. 
12.  292.  Olympus  is  heavcd  up  the  sides 
of  Ossa.    Pal.  originally  had  *  invertere ' 

283.]  The  threefold  attempt  seems  to 
be  Virg/s  invention. 

284.]  *  Septima  post  decumam,'  the 
seventecnth,  as  is  evident  from  Hes.  Works 
805,  where  the  seventeenth  foUows  tbe 
fifth  immediatcly,  though  the  work  which 
he  assigns  to  it  is  not  the  same  as  here. 
Of  the  works  which  Yirg.  assigns  to  the 
seventeenth,  planting  is  referred  by  Hes. 
to  tlie  thirteentb,  taming  cattle  tothe  four- 
teenth,  weaTing  to  tlie  twelfth.  *  Ponere ' 
*to  plant   in  order,'  2.  273,  E.   1.  74. 

*  Felix  ponere ;  *  see  on  E.  5.  1. 

285.]  *Pren808  domitare,*  perhaps  for 

*  prendere  etdomitare  :  *  irprivyfiu  nrlxf'p» 
tMs,  Hes.  V.  797.  Taking  in  hand,  *pren- 
dere,'  is  the  first  step  towards  breaking  in, 

*  domitare.'  Comp.  3.  206,  7.  *  licia  telae 
addere,'  to  add  the  leashes  to  the  warp,  to 
weave.  See  Dlct.  A.  *  tela,'  where  TibuU. 
1.  6.  78,  "  Firmaque  conductis  adnectit 
licia  telis,"  is  oompared. 

28G.]  '  Fugae '  seems  to  refer  to  f ugitive 
slaves.  Virg.  however,  as  Heyne  remarks, 
is  speaking  not  in  thcir  interest,  but  in 
that  of  the  husbandman  who  is  wamed 
to  be  on  his  guard  that  day,  whUe  on  the 
other  hand  he  need  not  watch  against 
thieves.  In  Hesiod  the  ninth  day  is  merely 
mentioned  as  good  for  work  of  any  sort. 

*  Contraria  f urtis  : '  *'  avibus  contmria 
cunctiB,"  Lucr.  6.  741. 

287—296.]  *  Some  work  is  fittest  for 
uight  or  early  moming,  mowing  for  in- 
stance  ,*  and  long  winter  cvenings  may  bc 
wcU  spcut  by  the  husbandman  in  cuttiug 


torches,  by  his  wife  in  weaving,  or  boUing 
and  skimming.' 

287.]  r*  Adeo '  is  taken  by  Serv.  and  the 
Berne  scholia  to  mean  <  Talde,'  but  it  raay 
weU  have  its  original  sense  of  *  besides.' 
— H.  N.]  As  in  w.  259  folL,  Virg.'s 
thought  seems  to  be  that  no  part  of  the 
husbandman'8  time  is  unemployed,  and 
that  every  work  should  be  done  at  its  right 
time.  'Gelida  nocte'  is  doubtless  con- 
trasted  with  *  medio  aestu,'  at  the  same 
time  that  it  indicates  the  oool  dew  as  that 
which  makes  work  easier.  *  Melius  se 
dedere : '  the  general  sense  is  that  many 
operations  are  performed  better  at  oertaiu 
times.  Virg.  expresses  the  notion  of  per- 
formance  by  *  se  dedere,'  to  indicate  the 
dependence  of  the  husbandman  upon 
nature.  Thus  the  use  of  *  se  dare '  here 
is  paraUel  rather  to  the  instanoes  whero 
it  is  equivalent  to  "oocurrere"  than 
to  those  where  it  denotes  oompHanoe 
with  the  wUl  of  another.  ["  *  Se  dedere,' 
nostro  obsequuntur  labori."  Serv. — 
H.  N.] 

288.]  Wakef.  supposes  Virg.  to  have 
imitated  Lucr.  5.  281, "  aetherius  sol  In- 
rigat  adsidue  caelum  candore  recenti." 
But  the  primary  reference  of  *  inrorat ' 
evidently  is  to  literal  dew,  and  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  suppose  a  secondary 
one  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  earth  with 
sunlight  Heyne  comp.  3.  305,  "ex- 
tremoque  inrorat  Aquarius  snno."  For 
*aut*    liom.    and^    some    others    havc 

*  vel.* 

289.]  *  Stipulae  : '  see  on  v.  85.  Thc 
cutting  of  the  stubble  took  plaoc  in  Au- 
gust,  within  a  month  aftcr  the  reaping. 

*  Leves  *  and  *  arida '  seem  both  to  be  em- 
phatic,  as  suggesting  what  the  husband- 
man  has  to  obviate.  *  Aridu  prata,*  op- 
posed  to  those  which  could  be  irrigsted. 

290.]  *  Lcntus  *  exprcases  tho  cffect  <>f 
tho  moisturo  011  the  grass  rather  tbun  the 
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Et  qnidam  seros  hibemi  ad  luminis  ignes 
Pervigilat,  ferroque  faces  inspicat  acato ; 
Interea  longum  cantu  solata  laborem 
Arguto  coniunx  percurrit  pectine  telas, 
Aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoquit  umorem 
Et  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aheni. 
At  rubicunda  Ceres  medio  succiditur  aestu, 


296 


nature  of  tho  moiBtaie  itself.  'Noctes 
deficit,*  the  more  ordinaxy  construotion 
referred  to  ou  ▼.  148.  "  Uominem  totum 
magifl  ao  magis  undique  sensus  Deflcit," 
Luor.  S.  546. 

291.]  'Quidam,»  like  "est  qui,"  Hor. 
2  £p.  2. 182,  Pers.  1.  76.  as  if  Yirg.  knew 
the  man,  but  did  not  chooee  to  name  him. 
*  Luminis '  is  generally  taken  of  lamn  or 
turoh-light.  Eeightley  rcfers  it  to  nre- 
light,  comparing  2.  432,  A.  7.  18,  where 
however  there  is  the  same  doubt  It 
would  be  poflsible  also  to  refer  it  to  the  late 
dawn  of  a  winter  sun  (**  lumine  quarto," 
A.  6.  356),  so  that  the  sense  should  be 
'one  man  sits  through  a  long  winter'8 
night^'  though  the  paiallel  in  A.  7  1.  c 
woula  point  rather  to  either  of  the  other 
interpretations.  Mr.  Blackbum,  aocept- 
ing  this  last  view,  comp.  Hor.  3  Od.  8.  14, 
"  Tigiles  luoemas  Perfer  in  lucem."  A.  8. 
411  **  famnlas  ad  iumina  longo  Exercet 
penso  "  is  similarly  open  to  all  three  inter- 
pretations. 

292.]  *  Inspicat,'  makesinto  the  form  of 
an  ear  of  com,  the  end  of  the  wood  being 
eut  into  a  point  and  split  into  various 
parts.  For b.  oomp.  8en.  Med .  1 1 1 ,  **Mul- 
tifidam  iam  tempus  erat  succendere  pi- 
num."  This  is  probably  the  same  as  ^'  m- 
oide  facea,"  E.  8.  29,  though  a  distinction 
has  been  attempted  between  them  by 
UlitiusonGratius'  Cynegetica,v.  484,who 
Bupposes  *  incidere '  to  refer  to  the  cutting 
of  pieces  of  wood  to  be  bound  together 
into  brands  (Dict.  A. '  fax '). 

293.]  '8olatus'mightbetakenstrictly, 
as  if  Virg.,  though  meaning  of  course  that 
singing  and  weaving  went  on  together, 
chose  to  take  a  point  from  which  the 
furmer  might  be  regarded  as  past,  the 
latter  as  beginning  or  continuing,  but 
such  an  explanation  would  not  apply  to 
A.  5.  708,  **  Isque  his  Aenean  solatus  vo- 
cibus  infit,"  so  that  we  must  say  that  the 
past  participle  is  used  with  a  present 
foroe.  See  Madvig,  §  431.  6.  The  do- 
mestic  picture  has  the  effect,  which  doubt- 
leas  was  one  of  theobjects  of  theoomposi- 
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tion  of  the  Georgios,  of  placing  the  life  of 
a  smaU  country  proprietor  in  an  attraotive 
light 

294.]  Comp.  A.  7. 14,  which  shows  the 
•  peotlne '  goes  with  *  arguto.'  *  Peotine,' 
«cpjcft,  **  theoomb.the  teethofwhich  were 
inserted  between  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
and  thua  made  by  a  foroible  impulse  to 
drive  the  threads  of  the  woof  olose  to- 
gether.  .  .  .  Among  us  tbe  offloe  of  Uie 
oomb  is  exeouted  with  greater  ease  and 
effect  by  the  reed,  lay,  or  batten."  Dici 
A.  •tela.' 

295.]  •  Must  •  was  boiled  down  to  "  oare- 
num,"  "  defratum  "  (4.  269),  or  "  sapa,"on 
a  night  when  there  was  no  moon  (Dict.  A. 
•vinum').  '  Volcanus,' as  Cerda  remarks, 
is  uaed  elsewhere  of  a  large  fire,  such  as 
would  be  required  for  boiling  » must '  (Col. 
12.  19 ;  so  G.  4.  269,  "  ignimulto  ").  The 
hypermeter  here  seems  to  be  a  fair  in- 
siftnce  of  a  metrioal  anomaly  introduoed 
for  descriptive  effect    See  on  v.  482. 

296.]  '  Foliis,'  vine  leaves,  as  wood  was 
apt  to  give  a  smoky  taste  to  the  liquor. 
•  Undam  aheni '  like  '*  undantia  aheni,"  A. 
7.  263.  Col.  12.  20  says  that  the  vessel 
should  be  of  lead,  as  brass  was  liable  to 
rast  in  boiling.  For '  trepidi '  many  M88., 
induding  Pal.  originally,  give  *tepidi,' 
which  could  soiiroely  be  UMd  of  boiline 
liquid  Rom.  has  ^  trepidis— aenis,'  which 
is  partially  supported  by  Med.  ['  Aeni ' 
Med.,  PaL  Gud.,  but  Gell.  2.  3,  says  that 
the  best  MSS.  in  his  time  read  *aheni' 
— H.  N.] 

297—310].  <  Summer  la  the  time  for 
reaping  and  threshing.  Winter  is  the 
hu8Dandman'8  season  for  festivity  ;  but  he 
Btill  has  work,stripping  aoornsjmd  berries, 
snaring  and  killing  game.' 

297.]  •  Rubicunda  Ceres,'  v.  96.  Col. 
2.  21  says  that  corn  should  be  reaped 
<«cum  rabicundum  colorem  trazerant'* 
^  Medio  aestu,'  would  most  naturally  mean 
midday,  aa  in  8.  331.,  4.  401.  In  that 
case  however  we  must  suppose  a  strange 
piece  of  ignoranoe  on  Yirg.'s  part,  midday 
being  preoisely  tho  time  whioh  the  reaper 
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Et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  aiea  fruges. 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus ;  hiemps  ignava  oolono. 

Frigoribus  parto  agricolae  plerumque  fruontury  800 

Mutuaque  inter  se  laeti  convivia  curant ; 

Invitat  genialis  hiemps  curasque  resolvit : 

Ceu  pressae  cum  iam  portum  tetigere  carinae, 

Puppibus  et  laeti  nautae  imposuere  coronas. 

Sed  tamen  et  quemas  glandes  tum  stringere  tempus  305 

Et  lauri  bacas  oleamque  cruentaque  myrta ; 


would  avoid,  thoiigh  it  is  tho  time  for 
thxeshing.    Gomp.  Theocr.  10. 49  foU. : 

twyov 
'Eic  KoXdftas  Axvpot^  reX^ci  ra/i^fSe    fjid* 

\urror 
"Apx*^^    ^'    Jifidyrof    iy€ipofi4y»    KOpv. 

8a\X£y 
Ka)  \ityw  Movros'  4\i»vaai  h\  rh  KavfjM. 

'  Aestu '  then  had  better  be  taken  of  8um- 
mer  as  the  hot  season,  as  **frigoribu8 
mediis,"  E.  10.  65,  means  midwinter. 
Wagn.  objects  that  the  information  in 
that  case  would  be  so  ob?ioufl  as  to  be 
needleas,  but  Yirg.  is  speaking  of  the 
operatious  proper  to  the  various  seasons, 
as  the  next  Unes  show,  as  weU  as  of  the 
times  when  they  should  be  performed,  and 

*  hibemi,'  v.  291,  prepares  us  for  the  men- 
tion  of  summer.    Wagn.'s  own  view,  that 

*  medio  aestu '  means  generaUy  a  summer^s 
day  as  oontrasted  with  a  winter*s  night, 
without  any  special  referonce  to  noon, 
makes  *  medio  *  a  worse  than  useless  epi- 
thet.  '  Suociditur '  seems  not  to  speoify 
iiny  thing  about  the  manner  of  cutting, 
merely  implying  that  the  thing  is  severed 
from  below.  '^  Flos  succisus  aratro,"  A. 
9.  435. 

298.]  'Tostas'  not  to  be  joined  with 
^aestu.' 

299.]  •  Ploughing  and  sowing  both  be- 
long  to  the  warm  montlis,' — spring  and 
autumn.  'Nudus,'  without  the  upper 
garment,a8  Cincinnatuswas  found  plough- 
ing,  when  the  messenger  from  the  Senate 
arrived,  Livy  3.  26.  Here  and  in  the 
foUowing  lines  Virg.  imitates  Hes.  Works, 
493  foU.  The  precept  is  word  for  word 
from  Hes.  Works  391,  yvfAyhy  «nrclpeiy, 
yvfAphv  8i  fioctTiiy.  Serv.  h&s  a  story, 
mentioned  also  by  Suetonius  in  his  Life, 
that  some  one,  apparently  in  Virg.'s  Ufe- 
time,  hearing  the  first  part  of  the  Une  re- 
peated,  oompleted  it  with  the  words  •*  ha- 


bebis  Irigore  febrem."  '  Golono '  seems  to 
be  intended  strictly  with  referenoe  to  the 
labours  of  oultivation,  as  other  works  for 
winter  foUow,  v.  305.  6o  perhaps  *  agri- 
colae.' 

300.]  With  the  use  of  *parto'  comp. 
«*parcereparto,"A.8.317.  ***Plerumque' 
dicit,  quia  dicturus  est  aliqua,  quae  rus- 
tious  etiam  hieme  poesit  efficere, '  Serv. 

302.]  *  Winter  is  the  entertainer,  caUing 
out  man'B  happier  self,  and  unbinding  liia 
load  of  care.'  So  Deoember  is  caUed  by 
Ov.  F.  3.  58,  "geniis  aoceptus."  The 
*^  genius  "  seems  to  be  an  impersonation 
and  haUnleification  of  the  happy  and  im- 
pulsive  part  of  man,  so  that  an  offering  to 
it  wouJd  imply  that  the  day  was  to  be 
spent  in  enioyment  Hor.  3  Od.  17. 14, 
2  Ep.  1.  144,  A.  P.  209.  We  have  here 
anotner  domestio  picture :  see  on  v.  291 
above. 

303.]  *  Winter  is  to  them  what  port  is 
to  the  sailor,  the  iovial  end  of  a  weary 
time.*  *  Pressae,*  heavy  laden :  virtuaUy 
equivalent  to  Heinsius'  conjecture  "  fes- 
sae,"  and  doubtless  intended  to  oonvey 
the  notion  that  the  ship  feels  the  reUef. 
Heyne.  TibulL  1.  3.  40,  «Presserat 
extorna  navita  meroe  ratem." 

304.]  A.  4. 418.  Comp.  Prop.  4. 24. 15, 
"  Ecce  coronatae  portum  tetigere  carinae," 
probabiy  an  imitation  of  this  passage. 

305.]  *Glande8  stringere,'  £.  10.  20 
note.  ^Stringere'Uke'*stringunt&onde8," 
E.  9. 61  note,  where  Gato  is  ouoted,  using 
it  of  gathering  the  oUve.  ^  Quernas '  be- 
cause  *  glans'  was  used  of  other  fruits  than 
aooms.  '^  Glandis  appeUatione  omnis  fruc- 
tuB  oontioetur,  ut  lavolenus  ait,"  Gaius, 
Dig.  50.  16.  236. 

306.]  Myrtle  berries  were  uaed  for  mix- 
ing  with  wine,  which  was  caUed  •*  murteus" 
or  **  myrtites,"  and  used  medicinally  for 
pains  in  the  stomach.  (Gato  125  (126), 
Col.  12.  38.)  *  Cruenta,'  from  their  juice. 
Voss  thinks  the  red  wUd  myrtle  is  spoken 
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Tam  gruibns  pedicas  et  retia  ponere  cervis, 
Anritosque  sequi  lepores ;  tum  figere  dammasy 
Stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  verbera  fundaey 
Cum  nix  alta  iaoet,  glaciem  cum  flumina  trudunt.       810 

Quid  tempestates  autumni  et  sidera  dicam, 
Atque,  ubi  iam  breviorque  dies  et  moUior  aestas» 
Quae  yigilanda  viris  ?  vel  cnm  ruit  imbriferum  ver, 
Spicea  iam  campis  cum  messis  inhorruit,  et  cum 
Fnunenta  in  viridi  stipula  lactentia  turgent  ?  816 

Saepe  ego,  cum  flavis  messorem  induceret  aryis 
Agrioola  et  firagili  iam  stringeret  hordea  culmOy 


of  as  distinguishied  firom  the  blaok  or 
white:  but  the  agricultural  writers  do 
not  oountenance  this.    Forb. 

807.1  Gerda  comp.  Hor.  Epod.  2.  35, 
*'  Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo 
gruem  lucunda  captat  praemia."  Oranes 
were  a  delicacy  of  the  table :  but  the  hus- 
bandman  might  naturally  snare  tbem  in 
self-defenoe :  see  v.  120. 

308.1  The  epithet '  auritos '  ia  said  bj 
liaoroD.,  8at  6.  5,  to  be  taken  from  Afra- 
niuB,  who  in  one  of  his  prologuee  introduces 
FriapuB  Baying,  **  Kam  quod  volgo  praedi- 
cant  Aurito  me  parente  natum,  non  ita 
eet"  [PauL  (Fest.  p.  8  M.)  ""aurUuB  a 
magnis  auribus  dioitur,  ut  sunt  asinorum 
et  leporum ;  alias  ab  audiendi  faoultate." 
It  i0  poBsible  that  thepassagein  Macrobius 
oomes  directly  or  indireotly  from  Yerrius 
FlacouB.  H.  K.]  The  word  itaelf  merely 
means  *having  eara,'  the  length  of  the 
eaxB  being  an  inference  from  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  epithet,  just  as  in  Soph.  Aj.  140, 
wnfyqi  KtXttaSf  the  notion  of  fluttering  ia 
inferred  from  the  strict  meaning '  winged.' 
*  Figere,'  E.  2.  29.  Here  the  word  must 
mean  to  hit  with  a  buUet,  not  with  an 
arrow. 

309.]  *'  The  sUng . . .  was  made  of  . .  . 
hair,  hemp,  or  leather  (Yeget.  De  Be  Mil. 
3. 14.  .  .  .  'habena,*  A.  6.  579)."  "The 
oelebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Baleario 
isles  as  slingera  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  oiroumstance  that  when  thev  were 
children  their  mothers  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  food  by  striking  it  with  a 
sling  (Veget  1. 16)."  Diot.  A.  *funda.' 
Bom.  has  '  torquentes.' 

310.]  *Glaoiem  .  .  trudunt'  apparently 
desoribes  the  processof  freezing,  the  rivers 
driving  down  the  ioe  in  maases,  which  get 
Biopped  and  joined  together,  so  that  the 
whole  BorfiBoe  beoomoB  £tozen.     [ForU 


now  agrees  with  thiB  explanation,  though 
he  formerly  took  the  words  to  mean '  when 
the  rivers  roU  down  the  ioe  to  the  sea.' 
He  oompares  the  use  of  <  tmdo '  G.  2. 31, 
335.-H.N,] 

311 — 334.1  'Autumnand  spring  have 
their  special  perils.  Just  when  har vest  is 
beginning,  a  hurricane  wiU  oome  and  tear 
up  the  oom  from  the  g^ound^or  a  thunder- 
storm  wiU  burst  on  the  field  in  aU  ita 
horrors.' 

311.]  <  Tempestatefl '  seeraB  fixed  by 
*8idera'  to  mean  'weather'  rather  tban 
«Btorms.'  The  latter  notion  is  not  ez- 
pressed,  but  left  to  be  inferred.  The  stars 
on  which  the  autumn  storms  were  Bup- 
posed  to  depend  were  Aroturus,  the  Gen- 
taur,  the  Kids,  and  the  Grown.  Gerda 
oomp.  H.  16.  385,  ff/iar*  irwpuf^  5re  \a0p6- 
raroy  x^ti  08o0p  Zc^s. 

312.1  *  MoUior,'  less  oppressive.  *<  Quaa 
et  moliLB  hiempB  et  frigida  temperat  ae»- 
tas,"  Stat.  S.  3.  5.  83. 

313.]  «Yigilare  aliquid'  U  to  bestow 
wakeful  care  on  a  thing.  **  Yigilataque 
proelia  dele,"  Juv.  7.  27.  '  Buit  imbri- 
ferimi,'  comes  down  in  showerB,  Wagn., 
like  ^  noz  umida  caclo  Praeoipitat,"  A.2. 8. 

314.]  *  Messis  inhorruit:'  8rc  ^iwownp 
ipovpai,  n.  23.  599.  The  erect  and 
bristling  aDpearance  of  the  fleld  is  in- 
tended,  as  Forb.  remarks,  not  its  agitation 
by  the  wind.  For  *et  cum'  Pal.  origin- 
ally  had  *  etiam,'  Le.  apparently  *  et  iam.' 

315.]  Serv.  says  that  Varro  in  his  books 
^  rerum  divinarum  "  speaks  of  a  god  Lao- 
tens,  who  made  the  ears  of  oorn  milky. 
Gomp.  Dict  B. '  Lactaas.' 

316.1  Med.  originally  had  <duceret' 

317.J  The  husbandman  briogB  the 
reaper  with  him  into  the  fidd,  and  ia 
beginninghimselftoloptheeara.  'Strin- 
geret,'  as  in  v.  305,  *fiagili  cnlmo'  being 
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Omnia  ventonun  concnrrere  proelia  yidi, 
Quae  gravidam  late  segetem  ab  radicibus  imis 
Sublimem  expulsam  eruerent ;  ita  turbine  nigro  820 

Ferret  hiemps  culmumque  levem  stipulasque  volantes. 
Saepe  etiam  immensum  caelo  venit  agmen  aquarumy 
Et  foedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 
CoUectae  ex  alto  nubes ;  ruit  arduus  aether. 


a  deecriptive  ablatlTe.  ThiB  explanation 
Is  as  old  as  Serv. 

318.]  *Omnia  ventomm  proelia'  seems 
to  be  a  variety  for  **  proelia  omnium  ven- 
tomm."  *  I  kave  seen  all  the  armies  of 
the  winds  meet  in  the  shock  of  battle.' 
The  winds  are  supposed  to  be  blowing 
from  aU  quarters  at  once,  as  in  A.  1.  85 
(note),  2.  416.  Comp.  Daniel  7.  2,  «  The 
four  windfl  of  heaven  strove  upon  the 
great  sea."  Lucr.  talks  of  'ventorum 
paces,'  5. 1230,  oompared  by  Cerda.  Bom. 
has  *  conaurgere.* 

319.]  *  Late '  with  *  eruerent.'  « Ab  ra- 
dicibus  imifl,'  Lucr.  1.  352. 

320.]  '  Sublimem'  is  restored  by  Wagn., 
for  the  old  reading  ^subUme,'  which  is 
found  in  none  of  Bibbeck'B  MSS.  but  one 
cursive.  Virg.  probably  imitated  Acciua, 
Medea  fr.  1,  «sublime  ventis  expulsum 
rapi  Saxum  aut  proceUiB."  *Ezpulsam 
eruerent '  is  equivalent  to  ^*eruereut  et  ex- 
peUerent,"  as  "  digesta  feratur,"  2. 167,  to 
•*  feratur  et  digeratur."  The  words  •  ita — 
volantes '  present  great  difficulty.  Martyn 
and  others  suppose  them  tu  contain  a  com- 
parison  between  the  hurricane  that  roots 
up  the  oom  ('  gravidam  segetem ')  and  an 
ordinary  gust  which  whirls  about  stubble 
(*  culmumque  levem  stipulasque  volantes'), 
*  ita'  being  i.q.  *'  tam  facUi  negotio."  But 
the  *  culmus '  and  the  *  stipula '  can  hardly 
be  any  thing  but  the  straw  of  the  ^  seges ' 
spoken  of  in  the  context ;  aud  the  ohange 
of  the  point  of  view,  the  same  thing  being 
spoken  of  one  moment  as  heavy  and  the 
next  as  light,  is  natural  enough,  both  re- 
presentationa  being  equaUy  true.  It  would 
seem  best  then  to  take  '  ita '  *  to  suoh  an 
extent,'  *  so  furiously,'  comparing  a  simUar 
passage,  Lucr.  1.  275,  286,  «ita  perfurit 
aori  Cum  fremitu,  saevitque  minaci  mur- 
mure  pontus  (?)...  ita  magno  turbidus 
imbri  MoUbus  incurrens  validis  cum  viri- 
bus  amnis  Dat  sonitu  magno  stragem." 
To  this,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Delphin  editor,  Heyne  objects  that  *  ferret ' 
ougbt  to  be  '  ferebat : '  but  the  verb  seems 
to  have  been  attracted  into  the  subj.  by 


*  eraerent '  (oomp.  however  A.  7. 808  foU.). 
The  constraction  would  be  assisted  if  with 
Wagn.  we  were  to  make  *  ita '  a  particle  of 
transition,  *'eruerent  et  sublimem  eioerent 
atque  ita,  i.e.  erutam,  ferrent ; "  but  the 
effect  of  the  two  sentences,  thus  oonnected, 
would  be  rather  cumbroua 

322.]  The  first  part  of  the  foUowing 
description  seems  to  be  modeUed  on 
Lucr.  6.  253  foU.,  the  latter  on  U.  16. 
384  foU.  •  Venit  agmen '  is  perhaps  in- 
tended  to  suggest  the  image  of  a  column 
marching,  though  the  woni  may  have  a 
more  general  meaning. 

323.]  8o  Lucr.  1.  c.  of  a  storm,  "trahit 
atram  Fulminibus  gravidam  tempestatem 
atque  procellis,"  from  which  Wakef.  con- 
jectured  *fetam'  here.  'Foedam'  how- 
ever  is  supported  by  Lucr.  4. 169,  "Tem- 
pestas  perquam  subito  fit  turbida  foede 
Undique"  (which  from  another  part  of 
the  passap;c  it  is  evident  that  Yirg.  had  in 
his  mind),  ••  tempestates  foedae  fuere," 
Livy  25.  7,  passages  which  seem  to  show 
that  •  tempestatem '  here  is  merely  wea- 
ther,  *  foedam '  having  the  sense  of  ugly 
or    grim,  or,  as    we   should    say,  foul. 

*  Glomerant '  is  perhaps  to  be  taken  with 
'foedam,'  thicken  or  mass  into  foul- 
ness.  Thts  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of 
Sffrtpoy  wp6rfpoyf  as  the  bre¥nng  of  the 
storm  would  naturaUy  preoede  the  descent 
of  the  rain.  But  Keightley  may  be  right 
in  taking  *  caelo,'  v.  322,  as  the  dative,  the 
waters  marching  upon  the  sky,  tbough 
Lucr.  6.  257  Q*  Ut  picis  e  caelo  demissum 
flumen  ")  is  in  favour  of  the  common  view. 
From  this  line  to  2. 139  there  is  a  lacuna 
inPal. 

324.]  *  Ex  alto '  may  very  weU  bo  taken 

*  from  the  deep,'  which  would  doubtless  be 
the  traer  view  of  the  phenomenon ;  but 
on  the  wbole  it  seems  more  probable  that 
Yirg.  meant  to  represent  clouds  as  mus- 
tcred  from  on  liigh,  *ooUectae,'  Uke  *glo- 
merant,'  keeping  up  the  military  asso- 
oiations  akeady  iutroduced  by  *agmen.' 
[Serv.  and  Gaudentius  in  the  Berae  scho- 
lia  tuke  *ex  alto'  as  =  *ex  septentrione.' 
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Et  pluvia  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores  825 

Diluit ;  implentur  fossae,  et  cava  flumina  crescunt 
Cum  sonitu,  ferretque  fretis  spirantibus  aequor. 
Ipse  Pater  media  nimborum  in  nocte  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda  sdo 

Per  gentis  humilis  stravit  payor ;  ille  flagranti 
Aut  Athon,  aut  Bhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 


— H.  N.]  *Ruit  ftether/  lUco  "aether 
desoendit "  2.  325,  *  oaeli  rnina '  A.  1. 129, 
sn  image  explained  by  Lnor.  6.  291, 
*^Omnifl  nti  yideatnr  in  imbrem  vertier 
aether." 

825.]  'Sata  laeta  bonmqne  labores/  A. 
2.  306,  a  tranBlation  of  Hpya  ^owy  Hes. 
Works  46.  Homer  in  the  parallel  paBsage 
has  Ipy  di^pi^wr.  Virg.,  as  Ursinus  re- 
marl»,  aeems  to  have  imitated  ApoU.  B. 
4.  1282,  ^4  ro^  ^fifipw  "Atnrmy,  itrrt 
fia&y  Karii  fivpta  tKXviTtv  tpya, 

326.]  <  Foasae,'  ▼.  372,  otherwiBe  called 
"ooUiciae"  or  *•  ooUiquiae."  *Cava:' 
•^During  the  snmmer  months  in  Italy 
there  is  little  or  no  water  in  the  beds  of 
most  of  the  riyers,  so  that  thelr  ohannels 
may  justly  be  caUed  •  hoUow,*  for  they 
resemble  a  road  mnning  between  two 
higb  banks."    Eeightley. 

327.]  *  Fervet . . .  aequor : '  ••  freta  cir- 
eum  Fervescunt  graviter  spirantibus  inoita 
flabris,"  Lucr.  6.  427.  •  Spirantibns,'  of 
the  sea,  as  in  A.  10.  291,  **  Qua  Tada  non 
spirant"  (si  leetio  certa),  the  violent 
heaving  of  the  vraves  against  the  shore 
being  compared  to  human  breathing.  *  The 
sea  glows  again  through  every  panting 
inlet'    Rom.  has  *  spnmantibus.' 

328.]  ••  Usque  adeo,  taetra  nimbomm 
nocte  coorta,  Inpendent  atrae  Formidinis 
ora  supeme,  Cum  commoliri  tempestas 
fulmina  ooeptat,"  Lucr.  6.  253.  *  Ipae,' 
as  in  A.  5.  249.,  12.  725,  &c.,  seems  to  ez- 
press  not  only  dignity  (above,  v.  121),  but 
personal  exertion  (A.  2.  321,  ftc.).  •  Go- 
rusca '  with  •  dextra ' = *'  comscante."  So 
8en.  Hipp.  156,  **  Yibrans  oorusca  fulmen 
Aetnaeum  mann  "  (quoted  by  Forb.),  an 
imitation  which  shows  how  he  understood 
Virg. 

329.]  *  MoUtur : '  "  validam  in  vitis  mo- 
Itre  bipennem,"  4.  331.  The  word  is  one 
of  rather  wide  application,  generaUy  im- 
plying  effort  in  the  agent  or  bulk  in  the 
objeot,  or  both.  *  Quo  motu,'  referring  to 
the  sense  rather  than  to  the  words  of  the 
preoeding  sentence.    So  ''caimine  quo," 


4.  348;  "qnogemitu,"  A.  2.  73.  Forb. 
oomp.  Sall.  J.  114,  '*Per  idem  tempus 
adversum  Gkdlos  male  pugnatum :  quo 
metu  Italia  omnis  oontremuerat."  **£la 
signa  dedit,"  A.  2.  171,  is  an  instance  of 
the  same  principle.  See  Kritz  on  SalL  J. 
54,  **ea  formidine."  *Maxuma,'  a  per- 
petual  epithet,  tlie  yaia  wfK^pri  of  Hes. 
Theog.  173,  &c.,  bnt  acquiring  foroe  here 
from  *  tremit' 

330.]  *  Fugere'  of  instantaneous  flight, 
like  '*  exut,"  2. 81.  The  two  perfects  con- 
nected  by  *  et '  apparently  describe  actions 
connected  and  simultaneous,  the  asyn- 
deton  in  the  other  clauses  successive 
effects.  Voss  comp.  Orpheus,  Hvmn  18. 
13,  *Oy  KoH  yvua  v4^uc€  BdXafftri  t«  wafi- 
^av^o-o,  Koi  0iip€S  vr^ffffotHruf,  tray 
Kr<nrot  olai  MxShp^  (^rda  Hes.  Works 
511,  &c.,  where  the  effect  on  the  various 
beasti  is  drawn  out  at  length. 

331.]  *HumiHs'  oualifies  *stravit' 
Yirg.  may  have  thought  of  Lucr.  5. 1218 
foll. 

332.]  Partly  from  Theoor.  7.  77,  *H 
"Adw  ^  *PoS((«av  ^  Kadicao-or   ^«'xar^crra. 

*  Athon'  is  the  reading  of  aU  the  MSS. 
The  earlier  editors  introdnoed  *  Atho '  as 
the  regular  form  of  Uie  Qreek  acousative. 
'  Athon '  however  occnrs  elsewhere,  both 
in  verse  and  prose  (e.g.  livy  45, 30,  Yal. 
FL 1. 164,  in  which  latter  passage  tbe  final 
syllable  is  shortened  as  here).  Accepting 
it,  we  must  assume  a  form  "Mos^  which 
agrees  with  a  preoept  laid  down  by  Serv. 
on  A.  12.  701,  Prisc.  6.  13.  70,  that  the 
last  syllable  of  the  nominative  is  to  be 
madeshort.  '  Alta  Oeraunia,' a  half-trans- 
lation  of  'Ajcpojccpa^yio,  whioh  Hor.  1  Od. 
3.  20  uses  untranslated.  The  name  Kc- 
palfvia  seems  the  commoner  of  the  two. 
The  faot  of  lightning  striking  the  moun- 
tains  is  nrged  by  Lucr.  6.  420  as  an  argu- 
meut  against  its  supematural  origin,  and 
explained  by  him  physically  ib.  458  foIL 

*  Telo,'  as  /3^Xos  is  used  of  the  thunderbolt, 
Aesch.  Prom.  358,  and  elsewhere. 
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Deicit ;  ingeminant  anstri  et  densissimns  imber ; 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nnnc  litora  plangont. 
Hoc  metuens,  caeli  menses  et  sidera  serva ; 
Frigida  Saturni  sese  quo  stella  receptet ; 
Quos  ignis  caeli  Cyllenius  erret  in  orbis. 
In  primis  yenerare  deos,  atque  annua  magnae 
Sacra  refer  Cereri  laetis  operatus  in  herbis» 


835 


833.]  •DeiciV  of  lightDing,  A.  6.  581, 
Lucr.  6. 11 25.  «» Telo  deicJB,"  A.  11. 665. 
Here  it  Ib  apparently  intended  that  one  of 
the  peaks  ia  oyerthrown,  thongh  'deicit 
Athon  telo/  may  only  mean  **  deicit  telnm 
in  Athon."  p  Deiecit '  Le.  *  deicit '  Med. 
and  Rom.  ana  eo  Bibbeok. — ^H.  N.]  *  In- 
geminant : '  it  iB  obflerved  that  the  rain 
and  wind  increase  after  a  thunderolap. 
^Quo  de  concussn  (comp.  *quo  motn,' 
aboye)  flequitnr  grayis  imber  et  uber," 
Lucr.  6.  289. 

334.]  'Plangunt,'  intransitively,  pro- 
bably  with  a  notion  of  wailing,  in  which 
sense  the  participle  occuib  wi&out  an  a<v 
ouBative.  '*  Plangentia  iungit  Agmina/' 
A.  11.  145.  The  reflectiye  'planguntur* 
would  be  more  ugual,  even  in  this  senfie ; 
bnt  the  common  ubc  of  *  plango'  with  an 
accuBative  of  the  person  lamented  may 
prepare  U8  for  finding  it  used  withont 
an  ezpresBed  object  of  any  kind.  Jahn 
makes  'aiutri'  and  'imber'  the  nomi- 
native,  which  seemB  Icbb  forcible  and 
appropriate.  'Plangit,'  the  reading  of 
Rom.,  and  one  of  Bibbeok^s  curBiyes, 
adopted  by  MasyiciuB  and  Wakef.,  would 
be  awkward,  whether  the  nominative  were 
Bought  in  *  imber '  or  in  *  luppiter.'  Both 
reariingB  are  reoognized  by  Serv.  '  Doubly 
loud  howlB  the  Bouth  wind,  doubly  thick 
gatherB  the  cloud  of  rain,  and  under  the 
blasfB  mighty  stroke  forest  and  Bhore  by 
tumB  wail  in  agony.' 

885—360.]  *  The  preoautionB  to  be  ob- 
Berved  are  attention  to  times  and  BeasonB 
and  obBenrance  of  the  rural  deitieB,  espe- 
cially  CereB,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  duly 
in  the  Bpring  of  each  year,  with  ofieringB 
of  milk,wine,  and  honey,  andthe  ceremony 
of  leading  a  yictim  round  the  young  oom 
with  a  rustic  procesBion.' 

335.]  A  virtual  repetition  of  w.  204 
ibll.  'Bidera'  is  not  here  to  be  restricted 
to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  with  Wagn., 
as  the  next  two  lines  are  evidently  in- 
tended  to  give  inBtances  of  the  things  to 
be  observM.  *Oaeli  menses,'  like  *'caeli 
hora  "  3.  327,  **  caeli  tempore  "  4. 100. 

886.]  Satumand  Meroury  are  dioaen 


as  the  two  eztremes,  and  the  husbandman 
iB  told  to  observe  their  oourse  in  the  Bky. 
8atmm  in  Caprioom,  aocoiding  to  Serv., 
was  Bupposed  to  cause  heavy  rains  espeoi- 
ally  in  Italy.  [Forb.  oomp.  Pliny  2. 106.] 
*  Frigida'  f^om  its  distance  from  the  sun. 
'  Becepto '  is  used  nearly  in  the  senae  of 
^  recipio : "  otherwise  we  might  say  that 
the  frequentative  here  has  a  sort  of  in- 
tensifying  foroe^  denoting  the  distance  of 
the  retirement,  as  in  Pers.  6.  8,  **  multa 
lituB  se  valle  reoeptat,"  it  may  be  in- 
tended  to  mark  tbe  depth  of  tbe  bay. 

337.]  *  Ignis '  with  •  Cyllenius.'  •  Caelo,* 
the  reading  of  Med.,  is  preferred  by 
several  of  the  later  editors.  That  *  caeU 
orbis'  (A.  8.  d7)  might  be  used  for  the 
orbit  of  a  planet,  no  Iobs  than  for  that  of 
the  sun,  appears  from  2.  477,  '*oaeli 
vias,"  Lucr.  5.  648,  **  Qui  minus  illa 
^ueant  per  magnos  aetheris  orbis  Aeetibus 
interse  diversis  sidera  ferri?"  ^Caelo' 
on  the  other  hand  is  slightly  supported 
by  CatulL  62.  20,  **  Hespere,  qui  caelo 
fertur  cradelior  ignis?"  'Ignis'  here 
is  probably  emphatic,  contrasted  with 
«frigida  Saturni  stello.'  The  Greekfl 
cailed  Mercury  6  crtk^v, 

838.]  Ceres  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  gods  to  show  that  she  in  par- 
ticular  is  to  be  worshipped.  'Magnae,' 
an  ordinary  epithet  of  the  gods,  applied 
not  only  to  Jupiter,  but  to  ApoUo,  Her- 
cnles,  Juno,  Pales,  &o.  '  Annua  sacra ' 
are  Uie  Ambarvalia,  mentioned  before, 
E.  5.  70  (note),  and  described  at  length 
Tibull.  2.  1.  (See  Diot.  A.  «Arvales 
fratres.') 

339.]  'Befer'  might  ezpress  reourrenoe; 
see  on  v.  249,  and  comp.  A.  5.  605,  *^  to- 
mulo  refemnt  Bollemnia  ludis: "  but  here 
it  seems  rather  to  denote  the  payment  of 
a  dne.  'Operatus,'  sacrificing,  like 
**facio,"  ^4(w.  &c.  "Tuno  operata  Deo 
pubes  discumDet  in  herba,"  TibuIL  2.  5. 
95.  For  the  present  foroe  of  the  part. 
see  on  v.  293.  Med.  originally  had 
*orbi8,'  whioh  was  altered  first  into 
'herbis.'  then  into  *arbis,'  i.e.  *arvis,' 
the  reading  of  some  inferior  oopies. 
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Eztremae  gnb  casnm  hiemis,  iam  vere  sereno.  840 

Tum  pingues  agni,  et  tom  mollissima  yina ; 

Tum  sonmi  dulcea  densaeqne  in  montibus  umbrae. 

Cuncta  tibi  Cererem  pubes  agrestis  adoret ; 

Cui  tu  lacte  favos  et  miti  dilue  Baccho ; 

Terque  novas  circum  felix  eat  hostia  fruges,  845 

Onmis  quam  chorus  et  socii  comitentur  ovantes» 

£t  Cererem  damore  vocent  in  tecta ;  neque  ante 


840.]  The  langaage  is  not  to  be  pretsed, 
as  the  AmbwaUa  did  not  take  plaoe  till 
the  end  of  April.  *  Gasnm '  oonteins  that 
Bense  of  ^oaaere"  which  ie  more  generally 
ezpiessed  by  **oooidere."  Bom.  and  a 
oorreotion  in  Gnd.  hare  '  oasn/ 

841.]  riifjLos' iti6raral  t*  edjts  ical  olyos 
Aptaros,  Hee.  Works  585,  epeaMng  of  snm- 
mer.  *  Pingoee  agni '  is  the  oraer  of  all 
Ribbeok'8  M88.  bnt  one  cnrriTe,  reatored 
hj  Heine.  for  *  agni  pingnes.'  *  Pingoee ' 
donbtleee  xe&re  to  fiitness  either  for 
sacrifice  or  for  eating,  as  the  mention  of 
wine  immediatelj  aflerwards  BhowB. 
•MoUiBsima:'  bo  ^•molli  mesro,"  Hor.  1 
Od.  7. 19,  **  moUe  Galennm,"  Jnv.  1.  69. 
*  mellow/  the  Greek  fiaXaK^s  as  oppoBea 
to  okXiip^s  {**  dorum  Bacohi  Baporem,"  4. 
102). 

842.]  The  Beoond  olanBe  ezplainB  the 
first.  Hedod  1.  a  wiflhes  for  a  eeat  nnder 
the  shadow  of  a  roek.    See  p.  1S9. 

S44.1  LibationB  of  honey,  milk,and  wine 
axe  to  be  made  to  Geres.  Macrob.  8at.  S. 
11,  explaining  this  paaBage,  Bays  that  the 
miztnre  waa  oalled  **  mnkimi."  He  alao 
oomp.  4. 102,  and  ezplainB  'miti '  here  of 
the  wine  aa  oorrected  bv  the  honey ;  bnt 
thie  ifl  obTionsly  needleeB  afler '  moUia- 
sima,'  precoding.  Gato  1S4  direoto  that 
wine  be  offered  to  Geree  before  harreBt, 
alcmg  with  the  entraile  of  the  Bacrifloe, 
but  says  nothing  of  any  other  liqnid. 
Milk,  wine,  and  honey  formed  part  of  the 
Grecian  offeringB  to  the  dead  (Aeech. 
Pers.  611  foU.) ;  and  we  know  that  the 
GrecJc  Demeter  waa  oonnected  with  the 
lower  world.  (M&Uer^B  DiBsertatlonB  on 
the  Enmenidee,  §§  80  foil.) ;  Di^ihniB  at 
tha  AmbarvaUa  ie  to  haTe  milk  and  oU 
(the  latter  being  part  of  the  fnneral 
libationB,  and  ocoaBionaUy  offered  to 
Demeter,  Miiller,  §  89),  and  also  wine 
(K  5.  67  foll.).  Theocr.  5.  53  foil.  makes 
milk  and  oil  offered  to  the  nymphB,  milk 
and  honey  to  Pan:  and  Ifaerob.  L  a 
Bim  that  on  Deoember  21  *  mnlsnm '  was 
offered  to  the  Panea.    Senr.  mentiona  an 


interimtation  whioh  oonpled  '  Baccho ' 
with  *  oni ; '  bnt  *  miti '  is  strongly  against 
thifl,  thoagh  Bacchns  and  Geres  are  in- 
▼oked  together  at  the  beginning  of  Ti- 
buHuB'  description  (2.  1.  3),  and  asso- 
ciatcd,  perhaps  in  oonnezion  with  the 
Ambarralia,  by  Virg.  himself  £.  5.  79. 

845.]  ^  Tnno  ritula  innumeros  Instrabat 
caesa  invenooB:  Nuno  agna  ezigni  est 
hostia  parra  soli  Agna  oadet  vobis, 
quam  circum  rustica  pubes  Glamet :  lo 
messis  et  bona  vina  date,"  Tibull.  1. 1. 
21  foll.,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
▼iotim  Taried  according  to  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  worshipper.  Gato  134 
speaks  of  a  sow.  In  the  *  Suoretaurilia ' 
the  saorifloes  were  carried  three  times 
ronnd  the  assembled  mnltitude,  and  so 
in  the  lustration  of  the  fleet  (Dict.  A. 
^lnstratio').  'Feliz'  is  donbtleBS  *ans- 
picions,'  not,  as  8erT.  ihinks,  '  frnitfnl,' 
there  being  no  instanoe  quoted  where  it 
is  applied  in  that  sense  to  an  animaL 

S46.]  *  Ghoms  et  socii : '  *'  ohorus  socio- 
rum." 

S47.]  8o  Hor.  1  Od.  80.  3,  ••  vocantiB 
Ture  te  mnlto  Glycerae  decoram  Transfer 
in  aedem,"  though  the  goddess  is  invited 
there  to  a  chapel,  not  to  a  house.  *  Neque 
ante : '  it  is  a  (^ueBtion  whether  tbis  is 
merely  an  additional  waming  to  the  hus- 
bandman  to  ceiebrate  the  Ambarvalia,  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  har- 
▼est,  or  an  injunction  to  perform  a  second 
set  of  rites  in  snmmer  time  (Gato  134). 
The  langnage  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  as  otherwise,  taken  striotly,  it  wonld 
aeem  to  implr  that  the  Ambarvalia  might 
be  oelebrated  any  time  before  the  harvest : 
still  it  wonld  have  the  awkwardness  of  an 
apparent  afterthonght,  the  mention  of  the 
second  festival  beine  almost  entirely  over- 
shadowed  by  the  &rst.  Gomp.  however 
TibuU.  2.  1.  21,  where  harvest  rejoicings 
are  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  middle  of  the 
desoriptionoftheAmbarvalia.  Theobser- 
vanoes  here  specified,dancing  and  singing, 
aie  too  oonmion  to  be  fized  to  either  fes- 
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Falcem  maturis  quisquam  snpponat  aristis, 

Qnam  Cereri  torta  redimitus  tempora  quercu 

Det  motus  incompositos  et  carmina  dicat;  350 

Atqne  haeo  nt  certis  possemus  discere  signis, 
Aestnsque,  pluyiasque,  et  agentis  frigora  yentoSy 
Ipse  Pater  statnit,  qnid  menstma  Luna  moneret ; 
Quo  signo  caderent  anstri ;  quid  saepe  videntes 
Agricolae  propius  stabnlis  armenta  tenerent.  355 

Continno,  yentis  snrgentibns,  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipinnt  agitata  tumescere  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus.audiri  fragory  aut  resonantia  longe 
Litora  misceri  et  nemorum  increbrescere  murmnr. 
lam  sibi  tum  curvis  male  temperat  nnda  carinisy  S60 


iiTBl  in  partioular.  Gomp.  E.  5.  73,  74, 
TibuU.  2. 1.  51  foU.,  Hor.  3  Od.  18.  15. 

349.]  'Querco,'  in  memory  of  man'8 
first  fdod.    Serr. 

350.]  *Det  motus;'  *<faaud  indeooroe 
motuB  more  Tuaoo  dabant,"  Livy  7.  2, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  dntmatic  enter- 
tainments.  ^lncompositos:' ^^incomposito 
pede/'  Hor.  1  S.  10.  1,  of  rough  ver8e& 

351—392.]  *  Besides,  Jupiter  has  given 
the  husbandman  prognostics  of  the 
weather.  Thus  wind  is  foretold  bv  noisee 
on  the  Bea,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
woods,  hj  the  habits  of  birds,  by  shooting 
stars,  and  hj  down  on  the  water.  Rain 
is  preoeded  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
by  the  desoent  of  cranes,  cattle  snuffing 
the  air,  swallowB  flying  low,  frogs  croak- 
ing,  ants  oarrying  ont  their  eggs,  the 
rainbow  drinking,  rooks  flying  in  com- 
pany,  sea-birds  dipping  in  the  water, 
ravens  croaking  by  the  water,  and  lamps 
sputtering.' 

351.]  •  Possemus,'  Med.  (flrst  reading) 
BouL  restored  by  Wagn-  'Possimus' 
(Gud.)  was  the  old  reading.  *  Moneret ' 
supports  *  pofisemuB.'  *  Haec '  is  *  aestus, 
pluvias,  agentis  frigora  ventos.'  For 
'  discere '  Ganon.  and  a  variant  in  Med. 
have  '  nosoere,'  Rom.  *  dicera' 

352.]  In  •agentis  frigora  ventos,'  *fri- 
gora '  is  the  important  word,  oontrasted 
with  '  aestus '  and  •  pluvias.'  Ov.  M.  1.  56 
h88  **faoienti8  frigora  ventos,"  an  obvious 
imitation. 

353.]  Tfaere  is  a  slight  Bimilarity  in 
these  lines  to  Aratus,  Diosemeia  10—13. 
*  Menstrua : '  in  her  monthly  oourse. 

354.]  '  What  should  betoken  the  &U  of 
the  wind.'  *  Signum,'  aiifia.  *  Quid  saepe 
videntes: '  *Baepe  videnteB'  ia  explained 


by  vv.  365  foU.  to  mean  not  observation 
of  the  Bame  thing  on  diflerent  occasions, 
which  seems  to  l^  its  foroe  in  v.  451,  but 
observation  of  a  thing  frequently  repeated 
on  the  Bame  oocasion,  and  thus  proved 
not  to  be  acoidental.  Natural  observation 
is  grounded  by  Virg.  on  divine  waming. 

356.]  The  important  words  are  *  ventis 
Burgentibus.'  These  that  follow  are  pro- 
gnosticB  of  wind.  Almost  aU  of  them  are 
closely  oopied  from  Arat.  Dios.  177—200,. 
while  many  of  them  in  turn  are  repro- 
duced  by  Lucan  5. 551 — 567,  an  ingenious 
passage,  which  is  worth  oomparing.  [With 
the  whole  of  the  passage  vy.  356—392 
comp.  Piiny  18.  359—365,  who  diflers, 
however,  from  Virg.  In  Bome  of  his  de- 
tails.- H.  N.] 

357.]  Gonneot  *  agitata  tumesoere.' 

358.]  *  Aridus  fragor : '  Kap^MX4ov^  a^r, 
and  ^np6y  are  used  for  Bounds.  The  two 
fiiBt  oocur  in  the  Iliad  of  metal  pierced  by 
a  spear  (13.  409, 441).  It  will  then  mean 
*  harsh,'  oppoeed  to '  liquidns,'  as  ados,  &o. 
are  to  ^p6s:  so  9Upoif  ^cXor.  The  two 
contrasteid  notions  seem  to  be  those  of 
fluency  and  abruptness.  *'  Aridus  unde 
auris  terget  sonus,"  Lucr.  6.  119,  of  cer- 
tain  Yarieties  of  thunder.  So  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  talks  of  ^^thunder  harsh  and  dry." 
Rom.  has  *  arduus.'  *  Besonantia  longe : ' 
fioKphy  ij^  aiytaXol  fio6«ayr(s  *Airrai  t*  eW- 
Aioi,  6ir6r^  et>8ioi  iix^fl^o^ffai  Viyyoyrai,  Arat. 
L  0.    Virg.  has  passed  over  ci^tftoi. 

359.]  '  Misceri '  is  explnined  by  *  reso- 
nantia/  which  acts  instead  of  an  abL  like 
"  murmure  "  A.  1.  124,  "  tumultu  "  A.  2. 
486.  For  the  sound  of  the  woods  as  a 
sign  of  wind,  comp.  A.  10.  97.  foll. 

360.]  «Curvis'  Med.,  Gud.,  *a  curvis» 
Bom.  and  two  of  Bibbeck'8  curBlves,  sup- 
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Cum  medio  celeres  revolant  ex  aequore  mergi 
Clamoremque  ferunt  ad  litora,  cumque  marinae 
In  sicco  ludunt  fulicae,  notasque  paludis 
Deserit  atque  altam  supra  volat  ardea  nubem. 
Saepe  etiam  stellas,  vento  inpendente,  videbis 
Praecipites  caelo  labi,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  a  tergo  albescere  tractus ; 
Saepe  levem  paleam  et  frondes  volitare  caducas, 
Aut  summa  nantis  in  aqua  coUudere  plumas. 
At  Boreae  de  parte  trucis  cum  fulminat,  et  cum 
Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus,  omnia  plenis 
Bura  natant  fossis,  atque  omnis  navita  ponto 
Umida  vela  legit.     Numquam  inprudentibus  imber 
Obfuit :  aut  illum  surgentem  vallibus  imis 


366 


870 


ported  by  ArusiaQus  p.  264  L.  EQphony 
is  in  favour  of  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
position,  which  is  likely  to  have  been 
added  by  a  tranBoriber.  Probably  *  sibi 
temperat  *  should  be  taken  as  one  word 
=  "parcit,"  and  •curvis  carinis'  as  the 
dat.  There  Beems  to  be  no  conclufiive  in- 
stance  of  *  temperare  *  followed  by  the  abl. 
without  a  preposition.  *  Male : '  scarcely. 
*  The  storm  is  dose  at  hand.' 

361.]  There  ie  some  dilliculty  in  identi- 
fying  two  out  of  the  three  birds  here  men- 
tioned.  *  Mergi '  are  commonly  Bupposed 
to  be  cormOrunts,  but  their  flying  from 
tbe  sea  before  a  Btorm  leads  Keightley  to 
Identify  them  with  sea-gulls,  thou$;h  he 
admits  that  tiiis  does  not  suit  Ovid*8  de- 
Bcription  (M.  11.  794)  of  the  'mergus'  as 
Jong-neoked.  *  Fulicae/  Kei^htley  thinks, 
are  oormorants,  not  coots,  as  Pliny  11. 122 
speaks  of  them  as  orested.  On  the  other 
.  hand  Cic.  de  Div.  1. 8,  translating  Aratus, 
gives  *  fulix '  for  ipto6t6s,  the  heron.  The 
oonfusion  is  further  increased  by  the  want 
of  correspondence  between  Virg.  and 
AratuB.  What  Virg.  says  of  the  *merguB ' 
is  said  by  Aratua  of  the  heron:  what 
Virg.  says  of  the  'fulicae'  is  said  by 
Aratus  of  the  ofOutoi,  which  appear  from 
Pliny  10. 91  to have been  the  Gre«k  equi- 
valent  to  '  mergL*  f  Pliny  18.  362  speaka 
ot  *'  mergi,  gaviae,  marla  aut  btagna  fagi- 
entes"  as  one  of  the  signs  of  wind. — H.N.] 

362.]  *■  Marinae '  is  opp.  to  *  in  sicco.' 
Lucan  (5.  553)  agrees  with  Aratus,  *'  Ant 
siccum  quod  mergus  amat" 

364.]  Keightley  says  tliat  Virg.  is  more 
aocurate  here  than  Aiatus,  who  makes  the 
heron  fly  from  the  Bea.  Aratus  however 
had  been  preceded  by  TheophrastuB  (De 


Sign.  Vent.  p.  420),  ipotiihf  &irb  0aKd(r<nit 
irtr6ntyos  koI  fiowv  iryt^fiaros  arifitUv  iaru 

365.]  *  Veuto  inpendente : '  emphatio, 
like  '  ventis  surgentibns.'  Arat.  1.  c.  saya 
that  the  wind  comes  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  Bhooting  stars.  In  G^pon. 
1.  11,  on  the  oontrary,the  wind  is  aaid  to 
oome  from  the  quarter  towards  which  the 
stars  shoot. 

367.]  *  Flammarum : '  ro\  B*  ixiBty  ^vimX 
vxoKtvKoivwinat^  Arat.  1.  c.  But  the 
words  are  from  Lucr.  2.  206  foll.,  "  Noo- 
tumasque  faces  caeli  sublime  volantis 
Nonne  vides  longos  flammarum  ducere 
tractus  ?  . .  .  Non  oadere  in  terram  Btellas 
et  sidera  oemis?"  aa  Maczob.  Sat  6.  1 
points  out. 

369.]  Arat.  189  makes  thistle-down 
playing  on  the  water  a  sign  of  wind. 
*  GoUudere : '  they  stiok  together  and  drive 
the  same  way. 

370.]  These  are  the  signs  of  rain,  also 
taken  with  few  variations  from  Arat.  201 
foll.  ^Boreae:'  the  meaning  is,  when 
there  are  thunders  and  lightnings  from 
all  parts  of  the  sky,  three  winds  being 
put  for  all,  as  Arat  1.  u.  shows. 

371.1  *  Domus,'  as  if  each  of  the  winda 
had  a  home  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavena 
from  which  it  blows,  a  different  ooncep- 
tion,  as  Voss  remarks,  from  the  oave  of 
Aeolus  in  A.  1. 

372.]  *  Pienis  foesis : '  comp.  **  implentur 
fossae,"  V.  326. 

373.]  *  Umida,'  with  the  rain.  *  Inpm- 
dentibus'  =  "ex  improviso,"  unwamed. 
Med.  originally  had  *  pradentibuB,'  whioh 
Schrader  preferred.  '  Obfuit,'  oomes  upon 
them,  in  a  bad  sense. 

374.]  The  perfects  seem  to  be  QBod  on 
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Aeriae  fugere  grues,  ant  bncula  caeluin  87$ 

Suspiciens  patulis  captavit  naribus  auiasy 

Aut  arguta  lacus  circumvolitayit  hirundoy 

Et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querellam. 

Saepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 

Angustum  forroica  terens  iter,  et  bibit  ingens  880 

Arcus,  et  e  pastu  decedens  agmine  magno 

Coryorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 

lam  varias  pelagi  yolucres»  et  quae  Asia  circum 


acoonnt  of '  nnmqiiam  obfuit*  *  Bain  has 
never  been  known  to  t^e  men  by  sur- 
prise :  there  have  alwajs  been  these  and 
thoee  prognosties.'  '  Yallibns  imis'  with 
'  fugere ; '  oomp.  Tao.  H.  3.  85,  "  si  diem 
latebra  YitayiaBet,"  though  ''latebra*'  in 
thifl  passage  mav  be  the  abL  instrum.» 
while  '  yallibuB  imis '  must  be  the  abl. 
loci.  For  the  fact  of  cranes  desoending 
before  rain  Bee  Arifltot.  Hist.  A.  9.  10. 

875.]  *Aeriae,'a  tran8lation,and  if  Butt- 
mann  is  right,  a  mistranslation  of  ii^pivu 
ytpavoi.  Yirg/s  epithet  applies  to  the 
nsual  mode  of  the  crane'8  fligbt,  aud  is 
contrasted  with  *yallibu8  imi8.' '  Bucula : ' 
the  whole  passage  from  this  plaoe  to  v. 
887  is  closely  imitated  and  partly  borro  wed 
from  the  "  NavaleB  Libri  "  (if  Wemsdorrs 
oonjecture  is  right)  of  Yarro  Atiicinus 
(quoted  by  Serv.),  who  has  bimself  trang- 
lated  Aiatus, — 

**Tum  liceat  pelagi  voluerea  tardaeqne 

paludis 
Oemere  inexpleto  stndio  oertare  lavandi, 
£t  velut  insolitum   penois   infundere 

rorem ; 
Aut  arguta  lacnsoircimaivolitavit  himndo, 
Et  bo8  BUBpioiens  caelnm  (mirabile  viBu) 
Naribus  aerium  patulis  decerpsit  odorem, 
Keo  tenuis  formica  oavia  non  evehit  ova." 

377.1  "  The  Bwallow  is  always  observed 
to  fly  h)w  before  rain,  because  Uie  flieB  and 
other  insects  on  which  she  feods  keep  at 
that  time  near  the  Burface  of  the  ground 
and  the  water."  Keightley.  *Arguta,' 
not  a  perpetual  epithet,  but  denoting  that 
she  twitten  as  Bhe  flies. 

378.]  *Vetus  querella'  has  no  refer- 
ence  to  legend  or  fable,  as  Serv.  suppoees. 
Keightley  quotcs  the  schol.  on  Hor.  Epod. 
2.  26,  who  says  that  the  ancients  uised 
'  querella '  of  the  note  of  all  animala  but 
man.  Some  MSS.  have  *  aut '  for  '  et ; ' 
but  the  '  et '  conples  the  two  sounds. 

879.]  '  Saepius '  denotes  repetition  (v. 


854Xwhichagree8with'tereDS.'  Whether 
it  is  to  be  extended  to '  bibit'  and  *  inore- 

Eait '  is  not  olear.  '  Tectis  penetralibus,' 
ke  "  ady  tis  penetralibus,"  A.  2. 297,  and 
**caeli  penetralia  templa,"  Lucr.  1.  1105, 
if  the  reading  is  certcdn.  Keightley  re- 
marks  that  on  the  oontrary  the  ant  is 
observed  to  carry  in  her  eggs  on  the  ap- 
proaoh  of  rain.  [Pliny  18.  364  enumerates 
among  his  prognostics  *'  formicae  ooncnr- 
Bantes  aut  ova  progerentes." — H.  N.] 

880.]  It  has  been  Bupposed  from  Kolkiif 
^XVh  Arat.  224,  that  Uerens  angustum 
iter'  means  'boring  a  narrow  passage.' 
But '  tectis  penetralibua '  is  the  translation 
of  Kolkris  ^x^s,  and  *angustum  iter'  ia  to 
be  interpreted  like  **caUe  augusto,"  A. 
4. 405,  *  terens '  (•*  terere  viam  ")  being  ex- 
plained  by  *  saepius.'  '  Arcus : '  Aratus  haa 
SiSv/itf  ^lpts.  Plaut.  Gnrc.  1.  2.  41.  *<  Ecoe 
autem  bibit  arcusl  pluet,  Oedo,  herole 
hodie."  The  rainbow  was  supposed  to 
draw  np  moisture  from  the  Bea,river8,  &o,f 
with  its  homs,  and  to  discharge  it  in  ndn. 
Henoe  TibulL  1.  4.  44  and  Stat.  Theb.  9. 
405  talk  of  "  imbrifer  arcus.",  Sen.  N. 
Q.  1.  6,  who  refers  to  Yirg..  says  that  a 
rainbow  in  the  south  brings  neavy  rain,  iu 
tbe  west  slight  Bhowers  and  dew,  in  the 
east  fair  weather.  Yirg.  of  oourae  can  only 
mean  that  the  appearanoe  of  the  rainbow 
is  a  Bign  of  rain,  drawing  up  the  water 
being  aasumed  to  be  itsconstantfunotion. 
382.]  *I)ensis  alis'  looks  like  a  mia- 
tranalation  of  nra^dfitvoi  wripa  irvjcy^  in 
Arat.  237.  It  here  meana  however  *  with 
crowded  wings.' 

883.]  Arat.  210  foll.  •  Variae'  Med., 
Rom.,  Gud.  originally,  *  variaa '  Gnd.  oor- 
rected  and  twootherof  Ribbcck'a  ouraives, 
one  of  them  from  a  correctiou.  Serv.  men- 
tiona  both  readinga,  but  decidedly  prefers 
'variaa.'  It  ia  conoeivable  that  Virg.'B 
love  of  varicty  may  have  led  him  tochaneo 
the  constmction  (comp.  w.  199  foll.,  A. 
2. 775,noteB) ;  bnt  the  aoc.  is  on  the  whole 
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Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantnr  prata  Caystriy 

Certatim  ktrgos  umeris  infundere  rores*  886 

Nunc  caput  obiectare  fretis»  nunc  currere  in  undasy 

Et  studio  incassum  videas  gestire  lavandi. 

Tum  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  vooe 

Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiator  harena. 

Ne  noctuma  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellae  890 

Nescivere  biemem,  testa  cum  ardente  yiderent 

Scintillare  oleum  et  putris  concreacere  fungos. 

Nec  minus  ex  imbri  soles  et  aperta  serena 
Prospioere  et  certis  poteris  cognoscere  signis : 
Nam  neque  tum  stellis  acies  obtunsa  videtur,  895 


neateTf  and  is  rapported  by  the  paaBage 
from  Varro.  *  Yariae  volucres '  is  common 
in  Lnor.,  where  some  Bnppoee  it  to= 
**  pictae  "  (see  on  G.  8. 243).  Here  at  any 
rate  it  has  its  more  ordinary  meaning. 
^Ciionm,'  adTerbial.  [*Atque'  for  'et 
qnae'  Med.  and  Bom.--H.  N.] 

384.]  *Bimantur  Asia  prata:'  search, 
iiy  in  every  chink;  **rimaturqne  epn- 
li8,"  A.  6.  599.  *A8ia  prata:'  II.  2. 
461.  *A(rl^  4v  Xf^utfvi  Viavcrplov  i^i^ 
fiUOpa,  'Caystri'  with  ^stagDia.'  The 
whole  dauBe  *  quae — Caystri  *  is  a  literary 
amplification  of  Aratus'  epithet  xi/Anuai. 

385.]  <  Borefl '  implies  that  they  make  it 
into  spray. 

386.]  Med.  aeoond  reading;  Bom.  and 
Gud.  tiave  •  in  nndam.' 

887.]  *  IncasBum/  wantonly  or  without 
object ;  nearly  the  same  notion  as  Aratus' 
iirXijaroi',  Varro'g  **  inexpleto  Btudio." 

888.]  *  Improba : '  oomp.  **  improbnsan- 
ser."  T.  1 19.  If  it  means  ^ceaselessly  *  here, 
it  diiould  be  taken  with  *  vooat'  But  we 
may  render  it  *  villainous,*  or,  as  we  should 
say,  *  good-for-nothing/  because  the  raven 
invites  the  rain.  Ladewi;;  gives  the  spirit 
of  it  in  the  woids  *  die  Heze/  tlie  witch, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  Hor.  2  8.  5 
84,  **  anus  improba."  *  Pluviam  Tocat '  is 
from  Luor.  5.  1084  foU.,  **cornicum  ut 
saeda  vetnsta  Gorvorumqne  greges,  ubi 
aquam  dicuntur  et  imbris  Foscere,  et 
interdum  ventos  anrasque  vocare."  [Pliny 
18.  363  **  cum  terreHres  volucres  oontra 
aqaam  clangores  dabunt  perfundentesque 
sese,  sed  maxime  comix  .  .  .  anUa  (not 
eomtz)  in  mediis  harenis  tristia" — H.  N.] 

389.]  *  Spatiatnr '  expreeses  the  paoe  of 
the  *  stately  raven.'  The  aUiteration,  as 
in  tbe  previous  vorse,  givea  the  effect  of 
monotony.     Some  M8S.,  induding  the 


margins  of  Med.  and  Gnd.,  insert  a  line 
after  or  before  this  verse,  •*  At  (or  *  ant') 
capnt  obiectat  querulum  Tenientibus  un- 
dis,"  whioh  is  doubtless  manufaotnred 
from  T.  386,  though  it  wonld  agree  with 
Aratns. 

390.1  The  strees  is  rather  on  *noo- 
tuma.  Not  even  those  who  are  shnt  up 
in  doors  at  night  are  withont  prognostia 
**  Nisi  erile  mavis  Carpere  pensum,"  Hor. 
8  Od.  27.  64. 

391,392.]FromArat302,807.  Aratoa 
makes  the  sputtering  a  prognostio  of  bad 
weather  generally,  and  the  fungi  a  pro- 
gnostio  of  snow.  Yirg.  however  agrees 
exactly  with  Aristo]^.  Wasps  262, 
KiTfuri  yovr  roiffw  X^pots  oirod  ^^mirff * 
^iXci  8*,  $rw  rovT*  f,  «•iflr  brrh^  fidtKtara» 

*  Testa,'  the  earthen  lamp.  [Piiny  18. 
358  describes  siroilar  phenomena.  — H.  N.] 

398—423.]  *  When  the  rain  is  over,  yon 
ean  tell  whether  the  weatber  is  going  to 
be  flne,  by  sttch  marks  as  these :  themoon 
and  stars  are  bright,  the  aky  free  from 
fleeoy  clonds,kinglishers  leave  off  sunning 
themselve8,and  pigs  tossing  stiaw,  mists 
float  low,  owls  hoot  at  snnset,  larger  birds 
chase  smaller,  rooks  caw  joyonsly  in  their 
nests,  as  if  they  felt  the  pleasuie,  not, 
however,  from  real  foresight,  bnt  from 
sympathy  with  the  atmoephere.' 

393.]  *  Soles,'  fiue  days.  Ov.  Trist  5. 
8.  81,  **  8i  numeres  anno  soles  et  nubila 
toto,  Invenies  nitidum  saepins  issediem." 
*£x  imbri,'  after  the  shower  you  vrill 
know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  fine  or 
rain  again,  as  Wagn.  remarks.    Rom.haB 

*  eximbres,'  which  Martyn  adopted ;  bnt 
the  word  has  no  authority. 

395.]  Yirg.  bcgins  by  negativing  oer- 
tain  phenomena,  which  woidd  have  been 
more  natnrally  mentloned   among  the 
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Nec  fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna, 
Tenuia  nec  lanae  per  caelum  vellera  ferri ; 
Non  tepidum  ad  solem  pinnas  in  litore  pandunt 
Dilectae  Thetidi  alcyones,  non  ore  solutos 
Immnndi  meminere  sues  iactare  maniplos.  400 

At  nebulae  magis  ima  petunt  campoque  recumbunt, 
Solis  et  occasum  servans  de  culmine  summo 
Nequiquam  seros  exercet  noctua  cantus. 

^pparet  liquido  sublimis  in  aere  Nisus, 
Et  pro  purpureo  poenas  dat  Scylla  capillo ;  406 

Quacumque  illa  levem  fugiens  secat  aethera  pinnis, 
Ecce  inimicus,  atrox,  magno  stridore  per  auras 
Insequitur  Nisus ;  qua  se  fert  Nisus  ad  auras, 
Illa  levem  fugiens  raptim  secat  aethera  pinnis. 

'  Tum  liquidas  corvi  presso  ter  gutture  voces  4io 


Bigns  of  rain.  Arat.  281/H/ior  8'  iurr^poBtv 
Ka9aphf  pAos  iififiXiiiniireu.  [GeUiuB  6.  17. 
8.  quoteB  this  Une  'Nam  ne<^e  tuno 
{uirU  acies  obtunBa  videri' — H.  N.] 

896.J  •  Obnoxia,'  bebolden.  *  And  the 
moon  u  bright  as  thougb  she  shone  with 
her  own  light.'  *'  Non  rastris,  hominum 
non  uUi  obnoxia  ourae,"  2.  438.  Wagn. 
interprets  it  *  not  reddened  by  the  aunset : ' 
Heyne,  who  has  an  Ezcursus  on  the  pas- 
sage,  Bupposes  the  meaning  to  be  that 
the  moon  does  not  rise,  regarding  *  fratris 
radiis  obnoxia'  as  a  sort  of  perpetual 
epithet. 

897.]  Arat.  206,  207.  Lucr.  6.  504 
oompares  rain-olouds  to  '*  pendentia  vel- 
lera  lanae,"  referring  prinolpaUy  to  their 
power  of  imbibing  moisture.  ^Tenuia,' 
trisyUable,  as  in  Lucr.  3.  383,  ^'tenuia 
fila,"  and  elsewhere.  [Pliny  18.  356  *<  si 
nubes  ut  veUera  ianae  spargentur."  — 
H.N.] 

398.]  <  Tepidum  ad  solem,'  the  after- 
noon  or  OTening  sun. 

399.J  *  DUeotae  Thetidi,'  possibly  be- 
cause  the  loTersXwere  ohanged  into 
Haloyons  bv  Thetis :  but  it  is  simpler  to 
say  *  loved  by  her  as  sea-birds.'  Comp. 
Theocr.  7.  59.  Serv.  meiitions  a  strange 
reading  *  soluto,'  "  i.  e.  nimium  patenti." 

400.]  *Meminere:'  comp.  **meminere 
fugai,'^Lucr.  4. 713,  and  the  Homeric  use 
of  /A«/ii^(r0ai.  *  lactare  solutos  maniplos/ 
to  toss  tbem  so  as  to  loosen  them;  toss 
them  to  pieoes.  KeightL  7  say s  the  swine 
carry  straw  in  their  mouths  to  make  beds 
for  themseWes.    [Pliny  18.  364  mentionB 


as  a  sign  of  bad  weather  '^turpes  poRd 
alienos  sibi  manipulos  faeni  lacerantes.** 
— H.  N.] 

401.]  ^Nebulae,'  that  is,  the  douds  on 
the  mountains.    Comp.  Arat  256  —258. 

403.]  The  night-owl  is  a  sign  of  flne 
weather,  Arat.  267.    'Nequiquam,'  like 

*  incassum' — a  prolonged  objectless  efforL 

404.]  '  Liquido,'  olear  after  the  stormB. 
For  the  story  see  the  Pseudo-Virgiliaa 
Ciris   (where  w.  538 — 5^1    are   repro-  4- 
duced);  also  Ov.  M.  8. 1  folL    Rom.  has 

*  aethere.' 

407.]  It  is  best  to  take  ^inimicus,  atrox' 
as  two  epithets.  Comp.  *'  Acer,  anhelanti 
similis,"  A.  5. 254. 

408.]  Eeightley  explains  **<]^ua  se  fert 
NisuB  ad  auras  "  of  the  greater  bird  havinR 
missed  his  pounce,  and  thus  belng  obliged 
to  soar  into  the  air  in  order  to  make  a 
second,  while  the  smaUer  escapeB  as  faat 
as  it  can. 

409.]  *  Raptim : '  the  primitivemeaning 
is  either  by  a  snatch  or  by  snatches; 
hence  eagerly,  hastUy,  quiokly.  Comp. 
that  sense  of  *  rapidus '  in  which  it  seema 
to  have  tbe  meaning  of  *  rapio,'  noticed  in 
E.  2.  10  note. 

410.]  ^Liquidas,'  soft,  oppoaed  to 
"raucas."  *Pre880  gutture'  apparently 
oppo8t>d  to  **  plena  voce."  The  whole  pas- 
sage  is  loosely  rendered  from  Arat.  271 — 
277.  Aratus  appears  to  distinguish  aocu- 
rately  between  the  ipnfuSos  ic6pa^  that 
cries  JiurirdKis  and  T\e<^cpot  8*  iiry^Kn^Sp, 
Comp.  Lucr.  5. 1083  foU. 
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Aut  quater  ingeminanty  et  saepe  cubilibus  altis, 
Nescio  qua  praeter  solitum  dulcedine  laeti, 
Inter  se  in  foIilB  strepitant ;  iuyat  imbribus  actis 
Progeniem  parvam  dulcisque  revisere  nidos ; 
'  Hauty  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illis  415 

Ingenium  aut  rerum  fato  prudentia  maior ; 
Yerumy  ubi  tempestas  et  caeli  mobilis  umor 
Mutavere  vias  et  luppiter  uvidus  austris 
Densety  erant  quae  rara  modo,  et,  quae  densa,  relaxat, 
Yertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus  430 

Nunc  alioSy  alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat, 
CoDcipiunt :  hinc  ille  avium  concentus  in  agris. 


411.]  *  CabUibus  altis '  seems  to  be  a 
loose  version  of-Miv  koItoio  fit^preu, 

412.]  *  Nescio  oua,'  &c. :  xo^p**"  ««  '»'« 
itiaffvuro,  The  virgilian  version  is  cha- 
ractoristio. 

413.]  The  old  reading  was  *intor  se 
foliis.'  Wagn.  restored  the  prep.,  which 
is  fonnd  in  Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.,  &c.  *■  Im- 
bribus  actis '  may  either  be '  when  the  rain 
is  spent,'  like  ^  tompus  actum  "  (Burm.X 
or  *  when  the  rain  is  driven  a  way'  (Heyne ;, 
not^whenthe  rainhasde8cended'(Wand., 
who  comp.  2.  334).  The  sentonce  can 
hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  that 
ihe  rooks  are  glad  to  revisit  their  young 
when  the  showers  are  over,  though 
Keigbtley  objects  that  they  have  been 
driven  home  already  by  the  shower,  and 
accordingly  understands  'revisere/  to 
review,  examine  the  stato  in  which  they 
are  in  aftor  the  storm.  8erv.  asserts  on 
ihe  authority  of  Pliny  that  rooks  are  apt 
to  forget  their  young  and  not  go  near 
them. 

415.]  An  allnsion  to  the  Pythagorean, 
Flatonist,  and  Stoic  spiritualism,  which 
Virg.  here  r^ecto  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean  and  Lucretian  matorialism.  In  4. 
219  Ao,  he  mentions  the  '*  nnima  mundi 
view  without  disapprobation.  Here 
elsewhere  the  subj.  is  u^  of  a  reason  not 
accepted  as  the  true  one  by  the  speaker : 
see  Madv.  §  357  b.  *  Divinitus '  i»  distin- 
guished  f rom  *  futo,'  as  Y irg.  is  apparently 
aUuding  to  tbe-language  of  different  philo- 
Bophies.  '  Not, if  I  may judge,  that  Heaven 
has  given  them  any  spark  of  wit  like  ours, 
or  Fate  any  deeper  insight  into  things.' 
*  Berum  prudentia '  go  together.  *  Maior,' 
^more  than  usual' — more,  for  instanoe, 
than  men  have.  It  seems  better  to  follow 
Beiske  in  pointing  *  Haut,  equidem  credo ' 


than  to  keep  the  common  punotuation 
'  Haut  equidem  credo.'  *  Equidem  credo ' 
is  thrown  in  modestly.  *  luvat — ^nidos' 
will  then  be  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  giving 
tho  reason  for  the  joy  of  the  birds,  which 
is  the  main  subject  of  the  sentonce.  Ov. 
M.  15.  359  however  has  "  Haut  eqnidem 
credo." 

416.]  Lucr.  5.  1083,  "Et  partim  mu- 
tont  cum  tompestatibas  una  Eaucisonos 
oantus." 

418.]  *Mutavere  vias'  is  explained  by 
'  mobilis,'  the  weather  and  the  atmospherio 
moisture  being  supposed  to  shift  *'  Gom- 
mutare  viam  "  occurs  Lucr.  2. 130.  Thns 
there  is  no  occasion  to  foUow  Ribbeck  in 
reading  *  vices,'  the  conjecture  of  Catrou 
and  Marklanci,  oonfirmed  by  one  MS.  [the 
Arundelianus].  *  luppitor  uvidus  austris ' 
denotos  the  coudition  of  the  atmosphere 
before  the  change.  Gonnect  *  uvidus  aus- 
tris,'  not,  as  Keightley,  *  austris  denset.' 
**  Umidus  austor,"  v.  462.  Kom.  and  Gud. 
have  *umidus'  here. 

419.]  For  '  denset '  see  on  v.  248. 

420.]  *  Species,'  phases,  a  matorialistio 
word.    *  Motus/  also  materialistic. 

421.]  *  Alios,  dimi  nubila  ventus  agebat' 
is  to  be  construed 


as    change  from  low 


m1  parenthetically.    The 
tohigh  spirits  beingthe 


point,  the  second  'alios'  is  logically  = 
"quam,"  and  does  not  denote  a  oo-ordinato 
difference,  as  in  **  Kumquam  aliud  natura, 
aliud  sapientiA  dicit'*  (Juv.  14.  321). 
Comp.  Plaut.  Trin.  1.  11.  123,  "Alium 
feci^ti  me,  alius  ad  to  veneram." 

422.]  For  •  hinc '  Med.  a  m.  p.  has  *  hic,' 
Perhiips  we  may  render  '  There  lies  the 
seerct  of  the  birds'  rural  chorus,  and  the 
ecstasy  of  the  cattle,  and  the  rooks'  tri- 
umphal  paean.' 
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Et  laetae  pecudes»  et  ovantes  gattnre  oorvL 

Si  yero  solem  ad  rapidum  lunasque  sequentes. 
Ordine  respicies,  numquam  te  crastina  faUet  435 

Hora,  neque  insidiis  noctis  capiere  serenae. 
Luna,  revertentes  cum  primum  colligit  iguis, 
Si  nigrum  obscuro  oomprenderit  aera  comUy 
Maxumus  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitur  imber ; 
At  si  virgineum  suffaderit  ore  ruborem,  430 

y entus  erit ;  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe ; 
Sin  ortu  quarto,  namque  is  certissimus  auctor. 


424 — 487.]  'You  may  get  prognostics 
too  from  observing  the  sun  and  moon. 
Obscurity  in  a  new  moon  is  a  sign  of  rain : 
redness,  of  wind ;  but  if  she  &  clear  on 
her  fourth  day,  there  will  be  fine  weather 
to  the  end  of  the  month.' 

424.]  *  Rapidum : '  comp.  above  E.  2. 10, 
though  here  it  may  have  its  ordinary 
aeuBe.  *  Se^uentes,*  foUowing  each  other. 
'  Lunas '  might  mean  either  the  daily  or 
monthly  moons,  but,  looking  to  *  primum ' 
and  *  ortu  quarto,'  it  probably  means  the 
daily. 

426.1  Cerda  oomp.  A.  5.  851,  «  CaeU 
totiee  deceptus  fraude  Bereai." 

427.]  These  lunar  prognostics  are  se- 
lected  from  Arat.  46  foU.,  where  the  Bub- 
ject  is  treated  much  more  elaborately. 
Virg.  has  seized  the  three  main  points, 
duhiess  as  a  sign  of  rain,  redness  of  wind, 
brightneBs  of  fair  weather,  and  ezpressed 
them  in  language  borrowed  from  various 
parts  of  his  original.  Aratus  has  ex- 
pressed  them  himself  yet  more  ooncisely, 
w.  70  foU. 

ndirrfi  yhp  KoBapf  kc  fid^  ^tZia  rtKfi^patOf 
Tldyra  8*  iptvOofitirp  toK^eiy  iuftpLou)  kcAci^ 

6ov$f 
"AXXoBi  8*  &AAo  yx^juvoixiyp  ZoKi^iv  IrroTo, 

*  Colligere '  seems  to  imply  the  rccalling  of 
things  scattered  and  their  formation  into 
a  mass.  '  Bevertentes,' '  returning  to  lier* 
**  Sparsosque  recolligit  ignis,"  Lucan.  1. 
157,  of  the  lightning.     The  metaphor  is 

ferhaps  from  a  general  rallying  his  forces. 
f  this  seem  too  great  a  strain  on  the  lan- 
g^ge,  we  may  construe  *•  coUigit '  simply 
*gathers/  and  *  revertentes'  *  reappearing.' 
••  What  tirae  the  mighty  moon  was  gather- 
ing  light,"  Tennyson. 

428.]  *  Aera,'  the  air  seen  between  the 
homs  of  the  crescent  moon.     We  should 


say  *  there  is  a  halo  round  the  moonJ  But 
the  words  need  only  mean  *  if  the  air  is 
dark  and  the  crescent  dull.'  [The  Beme 
scholia  (]|uote  from  Nigidius  Fig^lus  De 
Yentis  Iib.  iv.  *'  Si  summum  oomiculum 
maculas  nigras  habuerit  in  primis,  men- 
sis  partibus  imbres  fore;  at  si  in  imo 
comu,  serenitatem  debemus  scire."  See 
also  Pliny  18.  347  foU.,  and  Varro  quoted 
there— H.  N.] 

429.]  *  Agricolis  pelagoque,'  a  poetical 
▼ariety  for"agris  pelagoque"or  "agri- 
oolis  nautisque." 

430.]  *Ore'  may  be  explained  as  an 
ablativeof  plaoe;  which  without  theprep. 
is  rare,  but  occasionally  occurs,  particu- 
larly  in  poetry  (comp.  •*  arbore,"  A.  6. 187). 
Perhaps  the  already  double  construction 
of  *sufiFundo'  may  have  suggested  this 
further  variety,  which  is  simply  an  inver- 
sion  of  '*  sufTuderit  os  rubore."  Uere  as 
elsewhere  (see  A.  1. 381)  Yirg.,  in  seeking 
for  variety,  seems  to  have  had  more  than 
oue  possible  constmction  in  his  mind.  It 
seems  scarcely  Yirgilian  to  suppose  '  ore ' 
to  be  an  old  form  of  the  dative,  as  Key 
thinks,  Lat.  Gr.  1020. 

431.]  *  Yento '  might  be  taken  either  as 
an  abl.  instmm.  (see  v.  44),  or  as  an  abL 
of  circumstanco  (conip.  *'  ut  in  tcctoriis 
videmus  Austro,"  Cic.  de  Div.  2.  27).  It 
might  be  objected  to  the  latter  that  tho 
rednesB  is  a  prognostic  of  coming  wind, 
although  we  might  perhaps  say,  *when 
there  is  wind  about' 

432.]  •Is,'  *ortus  quartus.'  Aratus 
dwells  on  the  third  and  fourth  as  the 
critical  days,  and  conneots  his  prognostios 
with  them.  Yirg.  first  gives  the  unfavour- 
able  prognostics  without  reference  to  days, 
and  then  connects  the  favourable  pro- 
gnostics  with  one  of  the  critioal  days. 
**Auctor,"authority ;  '*  non  simihiluppitor 
auctor  Spondeat,"  A.  5.  17. 
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Pura  neque  optunsis  per  caelum  comibus  ibit, 

Totus  et  ille  dies,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illo 

Exactum  ad  menBem,  pluvia  ventisque  carebunt»         485 

Votaque  seryati  solvent  in  litore  nautae 

Glauco  e't  Panopeae  et  Inoo  Melicertae. 

Sol  quoque  et  exoriens,  et  cum  se  condet  in  undas, 

Sigoa  dabit ;  solem  certissima  signa  secuntur, 

Et  quae  mane  refert,  et  quae  surgentibus  astris.  440 

Dle  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variayerit  ortum 

Conditus  in  nubem,  medioque  refngerit  orbe, 

Suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres ;  namque  urget  ab  alto 

Arboribusque  satisque  Notus  pecorique  sinister. 

Aut  ubi  sub  lucem  densa  inter  nubila  sese  446 

Diversi  rumpent  radii,  aut  ubi  pallida  surget 


433.]  Virg.  takee  faifl  general  distino- 
tions  fiom  AratuB,'  pura'  answeriog  to 
KoBoff^j '  optanfliB  comibus '  to  iraxi»»^  K€d 
ifi$\tivffi  Kcpaicuf,  and  'rubet'  to  ipt^s. 

434. J  Arat.  73  foU.  seems  to  Bay  that  the 
eigns  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  wiU 
only  hold  good  for  half  the  month. 
[Na«5etur,  Rom.— H.  N.] 

436.]  ^Servati,'  that  naTe  come  safo 
to  port;  not  preaerved  from  peril  aa  U 
there  had  been  a  storm.  Cemp.  ffd»(taBm, 
«Inlitore,'A.5.236.  Rom.  has '  ad  litora.' 

437.]  Taken  almost  Terbally,  according 
to  aelf.  13. 26  (=  Macrob.  Sat.  5. 17)  from 
a  Une  of  Parthenius, — TKoOk^  Kcd  Ni}pc7 
^i}p^7?)  ica2  'Ivc^  (GteU.  gives  ctVoXfy) 
VLtXiKifnTf,  The  jpeculiarity  \b  that  the 
last  syllable  of  *(ilauoo*  ia  left  open  in 
liie  thesis,  a  lioenoe  not  indulged  in  by 
Virg.  elaewhere.  Wagn.  would  read '  Glau- 
ooque.* 

438^60.1  '  For  the  8nn'8  prognosticfi, 
a  spotted  or  nollow  dlBO  at  rising  is  a  sign 
of  rain :  a  oloudy  or  pale  sunrise  of  huiL 
At  Bunset  dark  grey  spots  denote  rain, 
fiery  red  wind,  a  mizture  of  the  two  rain 
and  wind.  But  a  clear  rising  and  setting 
betoken  clear  weather.' 

438.]  The  foUowing  passage  is  cloeely 
imitated  from  Arat  87  foll.  Gnd.  and 
8ome  othera  haTC  'oondit,'  which  Heyne 
adopted. 

439.]  Med.  and  one  or  two  of  Bibbeok'B 
cursiTes  read  ^Boquentur.'  *8ecuntur,' 
attend. 

440.]  'Refert,'  probably  of  reourrence : 
aeo  on  v.  249.  *Surgentibu8  astris,'  at 
sunset    [Med.  has^^austris.*'— H.  N.] 

441.]  Yirg.  haa  faere  mixed  two,  and 


unless  *  que '  in  the  nezt  line  is  to  be  taken 
for '  ve,'  three  signs  which  are  separate  in 
Aratus.  *  Nascentem,'  &c.  is  a  translation 
of  icouciKKotro  p\ow  fidWoprof  itooipas 
K^KTioSf  and  '  medioque  refugerit  orbe '  of 
koTKos  iti96fityos  irtpirtWri,  which  is  trans- 
lated  by  ATienus  *'medioque  recedens 
orbe."  *  Medioque  refugerit  orbo : '  eitber 
recedes  from  the  middle  of  his  diso  to  the 
circumference,  or  retires  in  respect  of  the 
middle  of  his  disc  Lucan,  5.  544,  has  a 
similar  line,  speaking  however  of  sunset: 
**  Orbe  quoque  ezhaustus  medio  lang^ens- 
que  recessit."  Asin  thecaseof  themoon, 
Yirg.  has  picked  out  salient  points  from 
Aratus'  lengthy  enumeration. 

442.]  *  Condo '  is  naturally  constmcted 
here,  as  in  t.  438,  as  a  Tcrb  of  motion,  as 
it  means  strictly  not  *to  hide,'  but  'to 
throwtogether'  or  *into'  (oomp.  **oonicio,'' 
"  oontorqueo  "). 

443.]  *  Urget'  withont  a  caae,  as  in  A. 
10.  433.  There  is  the  same  doubt  about 
'  ab  alto'  here  as  about  **  ez  alto,"  t.  324. 
The  eense  'from  the  deep'  Is  tmer  to 
nature ; '  firom  on  high '  pernapa  more  Iike 
Virg, 

445.]  AratuB  oouples  this  prognoetio 
with  the  concaTity  of  the  disc  as  portend- 
ing  cither  rain  or  wind.  *  Beae  diTorsi  rum- 
pent'  Ib  ffx^i^H'*''^  'Sese  rumpent' « 
**erumpent/'  as  in  A.  11.  549,  <*taDtu8  se 
nubibus  imber  Bnperat."  Luean  5.  542, 
speaking  of  sunset,  says,  **  Noton  altera 
Phoebi,  Altera  pars  Borean  diducta  luoe 
Tooabat."  [**  8i  medius  erit  inanis,  plu- 
Tiamsigniflcabif  Pliny  18. 346.— H.  N.] 

446.]  The  only  thing  answering  to  thia 
in  Aratns  is  t.  115—119 ;  where  howeTor 
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Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile, 

Heu,  male  tum  mitis  defendet  pampinus  uvas ; 

Tam  multa  in  tectis  crepitans  salit  horrida  grando. 

Eoc  etiam,  emenso  cum  iam  decedit  Olympo,  450 

Profuerit  meminisse  magis ;  nam  saepe  videmus 

Ipsius  in  voltu  varios  errare  colores : 

Caeruleus  pluviam  denuntiat,  igneus  Euros ; 

Sin  maculae  incipient  rutilo  inmiscerier  igni, 

Omnia  tum  pariter  vento  nimbisque  videbis  465 

Fervere ;  non  illa  quisquam  me  nocte  per  altum 

Ire,  neque  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funem ; 

At  si,  cum  referetque  diem  condetque  relatum, 

Lucidus  orbis  erit,  frustra  terrebere  nimbis, 

Et  claro  silvas  cemes  Aquilone  moveri.  460 

Denique,  quid  vesper  serus  vehat,  unde  serenas 


thongh  the  phenomei^aii  is  the  same,  its 
significance  ia  totally  opposite.  [Pliny 
18.  343  "  si  in  exortu  spargentur  (radii) 
partim  ad  austrum,  partim  ad  aquilonem, 
puru  circa  eum  serenitas  sit  licet,  plu- 
viam  tamen  ventosque  significabunt" 
*Rumpunt'  Rom.— H.  N.] 

447.]  Imitated  from  II.  11.  1,  Od.  5. 1, 
and  repeated  A.  4.  585.,  9.  460. 

448.J  [*  Defendit '  Gud.  originally.— 
H.N.J 

449.]  Comp.  <f>plo-(Totfras  6n$povSy  Pind. 
Pyth.  4.  81.  The  radical  notion  of  •  hor- 
riduB '  seems  to  be  that  of  erect  pointd. 

460.]  If  *hoo*  refers  to  what  goes  be- 
fore,  it  may  mean  either  geneially  the 
8un's  aignincance,  or  specially  the  parti- 
oular  fact  just  noted,  tbat  being  taken  as 
a  tvpe  of  the  others,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  yet  more  significant  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  moming.  Aratus,  v.  158,  says, 
'Effvfpiots  Kol  fxaWoy  irrlTptirt  aiifjLacri 
ro^ois'  hhe  last  three  words  are  otlier- 
wiae  reaa  iXjiOia  rtKyAipaio,)  *E<nr€p6eey 
7^  6fAus  oriiialytTat  ififxtAs  oltL  This 
pomts  to  the  latter  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations  suggested,  *hoc'  being  ar-fifiatn 
roinois,  If  any  MS.  were  to  give  *  haec,* 
it  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement.  But 
it  ia  possible  that  Virg.  may  refer  to  what 
foUows,  and  that  *nam'  v.  451  has  the 
force  of  *  nempe*  (see  on  2.  398),  explain- 
ing  rather  tiian  iustifying  the  words  pre- 
ceding  it.  Gud.  and  two  other  of  Kib- 
beck*8  cursives  have  *decedet,'  which 
Heyne  retained. 

451.]  Comp.  Arat.  102—107.  After 
*  nam'  understand  *tum,*  at  evening. 


452.]  *Errare,'^iriTp^x"- 

453.]  •  Caeruleus '  (note  on  v.  2.36), 
/AcA.oyei.     *  Igneus,'  iptvBos* 

454.]  A  translation  of  cf  y%  fikv  iifip- 
oripofy  ifivSts  Kfxp^f-^^os  cfi}.  *  Maculae ' 
must  therefore  relate  to  *  caeruleus,'  *  igni ' 
to  *  igneuB.'  [*  Incipient  *  Med.  corrected, 
*incipiunt'  Med.  originaUy,  Rom.  and 
Gud.— H.  N.] 

456.]  *  Ferv^re : '  Virg.  also  uses  *  ef- 
fervo,'  *strido,'  and  *fulgo.'  *Non'  for 
•ne'  is  rarely  used.  QuintiUan  (1.  5) 
mentions  it  as  a  solecism. 

457.]  Wagn.  and  others  read  *  ab,'  from 
Vtilerius  Probus  1,  p.  1411,  but  without 
MS.  authority.  Wagn.'8  theory  that  *  ab ' 
is  always  av6  seems  arbitrary.  Ribbeck 
reads  *  moveat '  from  Med.  a  m.  p.,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why.  *  Convellere  funem ' 
to  cast  loose  the  rope  fasteniug  the  ehip 
to  the  shore. 

458.]  Arat.  126  foll.  Aratus  says  that 
if  tbe  Bun  sets  without  cloud,  but  there 
are  red  clouda  above,  tliere  is  no  danger 
of  rain  nezt  morning  or  at  night.  Virg. 
omitd  half  the  prognostic,  and  extends  the 
rest  to  the  moming. 

459.]  'Frustra  terrebere  nimbis'  ap- 
nears  at  first  sight  to  mean  *  you  need  not 
be  frightened  by  douda  if  there  are  auy,' 
implying  that  there  are  likely  to  be  Bome. 
But  the  words  seem  to  be  a  rhetorioal 
trauslation  of  Arat  1.  o.  oH  o-c  fidKa 
Xph    ^tiptoy    ov8*    iwl    yvicrl   irtptrpofiUiv 

^fTOlO, 

460.]  *Claro'  marka  that  the  fear  of 
*  nimbi '  is  vain. 
461 — 491.]  '  In  short,  the  sun  is  your 
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yentus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  umidus  Auster, 

Sol  tibi  signa  dabit.    Solem  quis  dicere  falsum 

Audeat  ?  lUe  etiam  caecos  instare  tumultus 

Saepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bella.   465 

IUe  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam, 

Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit. 


great  prognosticator  of  weather ;  and  noi 
of  weather  alone,  for  he  gives  signs  ^f 
Budden  and  secret  oommotlons,  as  lately 
when  he  darkened  himself  in  grief  for  the 
death  of  Caesar,  thongh  in  truth  that  waa 
a  time  for  other  portents  in  earth,  aea,  and 
Bky — dogs  howling,  owU  hooting,  Tolcanio 
emptions,  arms  clashing  in  the  sky,  earth- 
quaice  shocks,  mysterious  voioee,  appari- 
tions,  cattle  speaking  like  men,  rivers 
stoppin^,  images  covered  with  moisture, 
iiiundations,  Ul-omened  sacrifices,  springs 
of  blood,  wolves  heard  within  city  walls, 
lightning  in  a  clear  sky,  and  shooting 
stors — ^ali  prelusive  to  a  second  battio  of 
Boman  against  Boman,  fought  in  the  same 
oonntry  as  the  flist,  and  leaving  a  store  of 
relics  to  be  tumed  up  in  distant  days  by 
the  husbandman/ 

461.]  Med.  (first  reading)  and  Bom. 
have  '  ferat :  '  but  '*  nescis  quid  vesper 
serus  vehat "  was  a  Roman  proverb,  and 
formed  the  title  of  one  of  Varro^s  Menip- 
pean  Satires.  Gell.  13.  ll,Macrob.  Sat.  1. 
7.  '  The  secrets  which  evening  carries  on 
his  wing.'  *  Unde  serenas  Ventus  agat 
nubes '  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  pre- 
vious  line.  The  sun  gives  prognostics  of 
iair  winds  producing  fair  weather.  *  Se- 
renas  agat  nubes '  is  either  to  be  explained 
**  agat  nubes  ita  ut  serenum  sit  caelun»," 
or,  with  Mr.  Blackbum,  brings  clouds 
progDOsticating  fine  weather.  In  any  case 
^serenas'  is  evidently  opposed  to  *umi- 
dus.'  [Nonius  p.  175  in  a  note  on  '  seresoo ' 
says  that  Virg.  here  is  using  'serenas' 
*  diucte '  in  the  sense  of  *  siccas,'  and  quotes 
**  arida  nubila"  from  G.  3. 197.  Thisnote 
ocours  in  a  shorter  form  in  the  Berne 
scholia.  There  seems  no  reason  against 
taking  *  serenas '  as  »  *  dry.'  H.  N.]  Pro- 
bably  Virg.  is  looeely  summing  up  the 
minute  directions  in  Arat.  880 — 889. 

462.]  *Cogitet:'  Heyne  comp.  Hor. 
1  Od.  28.  25,  "quodcunque  minabitur 
Eiurus."  Forb  oomp.Id.4  0d.l4.25."Au- 
fidus — Diluviem  mediiatur  agris."  '  The 
hidden  purpose  of  the  rainy  South.' 

463.]  Comp.  ManU.  2.  134.  ''Qnod 
fortuna  ratum  faciat,  qnis  dicere  falBum 
Andeat?" 

VOL.  I. 


464.]  '  Tumultus '  has  here  iU  political 
sense  of  a  sudden  alarm  of  war,  generaUy 
in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  when  aU  oiti- 
zens  were  at  once  oaUed  out  (Dict.  A.  s.v.). 
SoA.  6.  858,  *' magno  turbante  tumnltu." 

465.]  *Fraudem,'  unseen  danger  or 
treachenr,  as  is  shown  bv  *  caeoos  tumul- 
tus'  and  ^operta  bella.'  *He  it  is  who 
often  betrays  the  stealthy  approach  of 
battle  alarms,  the  heavings  of  treachery 
and  concealed  rebellion.' 

466.1  *llle  etiam'  is  parallel  to  <ill6 
etiam '  v.  464,  being  in  fact  only  a  stronger 
form  of  the  oopulative.  *  Miseratus '  need 
merelv  mean  *  showed  his  sympathy  with 
Bome  s  loss,'  thongh  it  might  also  imply 
that  the  sun  sent  a  friendly  waming  of  the 
evils  that  were  yet  to  come. 

467.  'Fermgine,'  the  dark  colour  of 
the  sun  under  eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred  in  November,  u.o.  710,  in 
which  year  Caesar  was  murdered.  *'  Cae- 
rulus,  et  vultum  femigine  Lucifer  atra 
Sparsus  erat,"  Ov.  M.  15.  789,  who  gives 
a  similar  acoount  of  the  portents  on  the 
occasion.  Lucan,  1 .  522  foIL,  also  imitates 
this  passage,  desoribing  the  prodigies 
which  heralded  the  flrst  oivil  war.  But 
the  light  of  the  sun  seems  to  have  been 
abnormally  afiected  at  diflerent  times 
during  the  year  in  qnestion  (Pliny  2.  98, 
DionCass.45.17,PIutCae8.69)  Taking 
this  in  oounezion  with  the  other  prodigies, 
Keightley  observes  that  the  phenomena 
appear  to  have  been  parallel  to  those 
which  ooourred  in  1783,  when  Calabria 
was  devastated  by  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canio  eruptions,  and  the  atmoephere  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  more  or  less  obsoured. 
*  Ferrugo '  is  explained  by  Nonins,  p.  549, 
as  a  kind  of  iron-grey,  fzom  which  it  comes 
to  be  used  of  objects  of  a  lurid  or  murky 
hue,  as  of  Charon's  boat,  A.  6.  803,  not 
unlike  "  caeruleus,"  with  which  Ovid,  1. 
o.,  couples  it  But  it  is  also  used  of  more 
pleasing  objeots,  as  in  G.  4. 183,  A.  9. 582., 
11.  772.  Its  various  applications  may 
perhape  be  reconciled  if  we  snppose  the 
colour  intended  to  be  a  dark  blue,  which 
would  strike  difierent  observers  difieiently 
acoording  aa  they  oompared  it  with  cUf. 
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Impiaque  aeternam  timuenmt  saecula  noctem. 
Tempore  quamquam  illo  tellus  quoque  et  aequora  ponti, 
Obscenaeque  canes,  importunaeque  volucres  470 

Signa  dabant.    Quotiens  Cyclopum  efferrere  in  agros 
Yidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  Aetnam, 
Flammarumque  globos  liquefactaque  volvere  saxa ! 
Armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  caelo 
Audiit ;  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes.  475 

Vox  quoque  per  lucos  volgo  exaudita  silentis. 


ferentshades.  80  Catull.  64.  223,  speaks 
of  the  util  of  Theseiu'  ship  aa  "  obscurus 
ferrugiDe  Hibera,"  while  "  ferragine 
olarut  Hibera,"  is  said  of  a  warrior  A.  9. 
582. 

468.]  *  Impia  aaeoala,'  theimpionsraoe, 
like  "  mortalia  Baeola,"  fto.,  in  Lncretins. 
469.]  '  Quamqnam : '  '  though  if  we  are 
to  Bpeak  of  the  snn*!  signifieanoe  to  the 
world  aa  well  as  to  the  hnsbandman,  it 
waa  not  the  sun  alone,'  Sco.  And  thiB 
leadB  the  waj  to  paBt  and  preBent  politics. 
•TelluB,'  by  earthquakeB,  vv.  475,  479: 
Cfifffihs  /A^yar  y9p6fMyoSt  Dion,  L  o. 

470.]*Ob8oenae,'  Med.,  «obsceni,'  the 
roBt  of  the  MSS.  Bnt  the  fem.  seemB 
more  UBuaL  ^^YiBaeque  oanee  ululare 
pernmbram,"  A.  6.  257.  'ImportnnuB* 
('*  in  quo  nullum  OBt  auxilium,  velut  esae 
Bolet  portuB  naTigantibuB,"  FestUB)  seemB 
to  be  the  Bame  aa  '*  inopportunuB."  It  iB 
BometimeB  coupled  with  ^  inoommoduB/* 
It  hence  acquireB  that  Btrong  Bense  which 
we  Boe  in  the  Greek  djcaipos.  **  Crudelis- 
BimuB  atque  importunisBimuB  tyrannuB/' 
Livy  29.  17,  in  fin.  Here,  as  in  A.  12. 
864,  Mmportuna'  BeemB='*infau8ta,"  411- 
omencd,'  *aoourBed,'  and  bo  virtually 
BynonymouB  with  ^obBoenae,'  itself  an 
epithetof  ^volucres,' A.  3.  241,  262.,  12. 
876.  RookB  were  Baid  to  have  picked 
out  an  inacription  in  the  temple  of  GaBtor, 
a  paok  of  dogs  to  have  howled  at  the  door 
of  the  chief  pontiff.  Dion,  l.  o.  '*  Tristia 
mille  lociB  StygiuB  dedit  omina  bubo,"  Ov. 
1.  0.  So  Shakspeare,  Jul.  G.  1.  S,  **  And 
ycBterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit,  Even 
at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place,  Hoot- 
ing  and  ^rieking."  Serv.  BayB  night- 
birda  appeared  by  day,  and  bo  Lucan  L  0. 
**  diraaque  diem  foedaaae  volucrea." 

471.]  *Signa  dabant'  seema  to  imply 
that  theae  portentsoccurredbefore  Caeaar^B 
death,  aa  wamingB  of  the  crime  and 
harbingers  of  the  calaroity,  which  Ib  the 
meaning  of  Ov.  L  c ;  Virg.  however  may 
mean  that  they  were  Bigna  of  the  anger  of 


the  goda  at  the  parricide,  and  prognostics 
of  civil  war  aa  a  pnmshment  See  v.  489. 
Dion  deBoribea  the  portenta  aa  happening 
alier  Gaeaar^a  death,  and  apeaks  aa  if  tliey 
were  regarded  by  aome  aa  omena  of  the 
Bubversion  of  the  repnblio.  Gio.  Phil.  4. 
4  makes  another  nae  of  them.  Oomp. 
alao  Hor.  1  Od.  2,  who  treats  the  prodigiea 
in  the  aame  Bpirit  aa  yirg.,apparently  re- 
garding  them  aa  penalties  from  heaven 
for  the  civil  wars.  The  phenomena  of 
that  time  were  donbtleaB  Bpread  over  a 
oonaiderable  period.  Serv.  quotee  from 
IAtj  a  Etatement  that  before  the  death 
of  Gaeaar  there  waa  an  emption  of  Aetna 
BO  tremendouB  aa  to  be  felt  even  at  Rhe- 
gium.  *  In  agtOB,'  on  aocouot  of  the  mo- 
tion  implied  in  *  effervere.' 
472.]  *  Undantem '  refers  to  the  lava. 

*  FomacibuB '  is  auggeated  by  *  Gyclopum.' 

*  Yolvere '  ia  the  lava  atream.  *  Lique- 
facta  saxa : '  oomp.  A.  3,  576.  With  the 
language  comp.  Lucr.  6.  680—693. 

474.]  **  The  noifie  of  battle  hurtlee  in 
the  air,"  Shaksp.  JuL  G.  2.  2.  Gomp.  A. 
8.  526  fon.,  Ov.  M.  15.  783,  *•  Arma  ferant 
nigraa  inter  crepitantia  nnbea,  TerribiliB- 
que  tubaa  auditaque  comua  caelo  Prae- 
monuiaae  nefaa." 

475.]  The  belief  of  the  ancienta  that 
earthquakea  took  place  in  the  Alpa  from 
time  to  time  (Pliny  2.  194),  ia  confirmed 
by  modem  experieDce,  though  Heyne 
BuggcBtB  that  avalanchea  may  nave  been 
miBtaken  for  them.  Lncan  L  c.  haa  **  ve- 
teremque  iugis  nntantibna  Alpea  DtBcus* 
Bere  nivem."  *  Montibus,'  the  reading  of 
Med.  a  m.  p.  and  Rom.  a  m.  a.,  thongh 
adopted  by  Wakef.,  ia  an  obvioua  error. 

476.]  **Eodem  anno  N.  Gaediciua  de 
plebe  nuntiavit  tribunia,  ae  in  Nova  via, 
nbi  nunc  Bacellnm  eat  (ac.  Aii  Locutii) 
Bupra  aedem  VestaPB,  vocem  noctiB  ailentio 
audiaae  clariorem  humana,  quae  magis- 
tratibuB  dioi  inberet  GalloB  adventarie,'* 
Livy  5.  32.  Gomp.  Juv.  11. 111.  So  the 
famouB  furafialywfitv  iyrtvBfy,  the  voice 
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Ingens,  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

Yisa  sub  obscurum  noctis  ;  pecudesque  locutae, 

Infandum !  sistunt  amnes,  terraeque  dehiscunt, 

£t  maestum  inlacrimat  templis  ebur,  aeraque  sudant.  4dO 

Proluit  insano  contorquens  vertice  silvas 

Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit.    Nec  tempore  eodem 

Tristibus  aut  extis  fibrae  apparere  minaces, 

Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  cessavit,  et  altae  485 

Per  noctem  resonare  lupis  ululantibus  urbes. 

Non  alias  caelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 


(Bathool)  from  ihe  Temple  jiut  befoze 
the  taking  of  JeniBalem.  *  Luooe '  Bhows 
that  the  voiee  waa  divine.  So  Ov.  1.  a 
has  **  sanctiB  lacia." 

477.]  *  Bimnlaora  modis  pallentia  miris,' 
Lnor.  1. 123  [quoted  in  the  Beme  scholia. 
— H.  N.J 

478.]  <  Peondeflqne  loontae : '  the  old 
Roman  portent  "locutoB  boB."  'In- 
fandnm '  callB  attention  to  its  nnnatural 
horror. 

479.]  *8iBtnnt,'intTan8itiv6.  ThecauBe 
of  *  BiBtunt  amneB '  iB  given  in  '  terrae  de- 
hiBcnnt/  the  earthquake.  The  Bame  por- 
tent  Beems  to  he  pointed  to  by  Horaoe, 
"VidimnB  flavnm  Tiberim  retortis  Li- 
tore  EtruBoo  violenter  nndia,*'  1  Od.  2. 13 
foU.^  where  Bee  Macleane.  *Ternie' 
generaliy  meauB  the  whole  ezpanBe  of 
tiie  earth.  Here  it  implieB  that  there 
were  numerouB  or  repeatod  earthquakeB. 

480.]  *  TempliB,'  abl.  of  place.  *  Ebur ' 
and  *  aera '  are  ivory  and  bronze  Btatnes, 
the  material  being  put  for  the  object.  So 
♦ebur*  for  an  ivory  pipe,  2.  193;  "spi- 
rantia  aera,"  A.  6.  848.  Ov.  M.  15.  792, 
♦^Mille  looiB  lacrimavit  ebur."  ^lnlao- 
rimat '  BeemB  to  mean  *  weepB  over  CaeBar.' 

481.]  Dion,  L  c  bajb  i  rc  'HpiBayhs  M 
wokb  riis  Wpi{  yiis  irfAary/a^as  i^aii^s 
AyvX^^P^^*»  Kol  mfiwkfnBfis  iv  rf  ^iip^ 
i^ts  4yKar4Knn» 

482.1  The  notion  of  OTorflowing  iB  ex- 
preBsed  here  metricaUy  by  a  crasiB,  as  in 
T.  295  by  a  hypermeter.  *  Campos — ^tulit,' 
repeated(with  the  Bubstitntionof  «trahit') 
A.  2.  499. 

484.]  'No  respite  waB  there  in  thoee 
fearful  dayB  to  the  threatening  fllamente 
that  overcast  theentrails  with  BadnesB,  or 
to  the  blood  that  welled  from  Bprings  in 
the  ground,  or  to  the  howling  of  wolvee 
by  night,  echoing  through  our  Bteep-buUt 
townB.'    '  Fibrae.'  aooording  to  Varro»  L. 


L.  5.  79,  [Feet.  p.  90  M.]  and  Serv.  on 
T.  120,  A.  6.  599.,  10.  176,  are  the  ez- 
tremitioB  of  the  Uver.  GeU.  4.  11  Bays 
that  the  lunga  are  divided  into  two 
'fibrae,'  the  liver  into  four.  What  the 
point  to  be  obeerved  with  regard  to  them 
waa  doee  not  appear.  Cio.  de  Div.  1. 10 
Bays  ''quid  fiBsum  in  extis,  quid  fibra 
valeat,  aocipio,"  which  would  almoBt  Beem 
aa  if  the  exiBtence  of  a  *  fibra'  at  aU  wrb 
a  phenomenon :  but  he  may  merely  mean 
wnat  good  or  evU  can  be  prognoeticated 
from  the  Btate  of  the  *  fibra.'  Ovid*B  lan- 
guage  here  is  parallel  to  Cicero'B :  "  mag- 
noBque  iuBtare  tnmuUuB  Fibra  monet, 
caesumque  caput  reperitur  in  extiB,"  L  c. 
InauBpiciouB  appearances  during  Baorifice 
happened  to  Caesar  himself,  Suet.  JuL  81. 
Dion,  1.  c.  BpeakB  of  a  buU  leaping  np 
after  Bacrifloe. 

485.]  '  To  run  from  wella,'  aa  if  there 
were  springB  of  blood.  Ov.  1.  a  Bpeaks  of 
bloody  rain. 

486w]  *  Besonare '  depends  on  *  cesBave- 
mnt.'  '  Altae '  perhape,  aa  Wakef.  Bays, 
may  have  referenoe  to  ^reeonare,'  ihe 
eonnd  being  inoreased  by  the  height  of 
the  bnildings ;  at  any  rate  it  seemB  to 
point  to  the  poeition  of  the  Italian  cities, 
2.  156.  Wolves  entering  Bome  aie 
Bcveral  timee  mentioned  in  Livy  as  por- 
tentB.  In  ShakBpeare  there  u  a  lion,  but 
no  wolf.  *■  Ululare'  of  wolves,  A.  7. 18, 
ofdogsA.  &  257. 

487.]  *8ereno'  ia  the  emphatic  word. 
Thunder  in  a  clear  Bky  oonverted  Horaoe 
''  Namque  DicBpiter  Ig^  coruBCO  nubila 
divideuB  Flerumque,  per  purum  tonantia 
Egit  equoB  volucremque  currum "  1  Od. 
34.  5.  Dion  1.  e,  BpeakB  of  lightning 
Btriking  the  temple  of  Viotoiy,  but  not  of 
a  olear  eky.  A  correction  in  Gud.  has 
*  BiniBtro/  [a  reading  which  iB  mentioned 
in  the  Beme  BchoUa. — ^H.  N.] 
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Fulgnra,  nec  diri  totiens  arsere  cometae. 

Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concnrrere  telis 

Bomanas  acies  iterum  yidere  Philippi ;  490 

Nec  fuit  indignum  superis,  bis  sanguine  nostro 

Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  yeniet,  cum  finibus  illis 

Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 

Exesa  inveniet  scabra  robigine  pila,  495 

Aut  grayibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanis, 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepuichris. 


488.]  <  Totiens  anere  cometae : '  Yoss 
Buggests  that  they  were  meteors.  Dion 
says  Xoftirdf  &ir*  &i'fo'xovTof  ii\iov  vphs 
9v(Tfiiis  9i49pafitf  Kol  ris  iurr^p  Koiyhs  M 
woWhs  iifi4pas  &4>dfi, 

489.]  » Ergo :  *  the  mtirder  of  Caesar  led 
to  a  retribution  on  Rome,  which  was  fore- 
fihadowed  by  all  these  portents.  *  Paribus/ 
because  they  were  Romans  on  both  sides. 
'*Pares  aquilas  et  pUa  minantia  pUis/' 
Lucan  1. 7. 

490.1  It  is  not  neceBsary  to  suppoM 
that  Virg.  actuaUy  oonfounded  the  site 
of  the  two  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Phi- 
lippi,  as  *  iterum '  may  very  weU  go  with 
*  ooncurrere,'  the  sense  being  *■  tho  issue 
of  aU  was  a  second  civil  war.'  But  in 
the  next  line  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that 
both  were  fought  in  the  north  of  Greece 
with  something  less  than  geographical 
aocuracy,  extending  Emathia,  which  was 
a  name  of  Paeonia,  afterwards  of  Mace- 
donia,  so  as  to  cover  Thessa]y.  Other 
writers  were  still  iess  strict,  probably,  as 
Mr.  Merivale  (Hist.  Kom.  3.  214)  has 
suggested,  mistaking  Yirg.,  whom  they 
imitated.  Ov.  M.  15.  824, «'  Ematbiaque 
iterum  madefient  caede  Philippi,"  may 
mean  no  more  than  Yirg.  does;  but 
Manil.  1.  906  can  hardly  be  referring  to 
the  two  engagements  which  actuaUy  took 
place  at  Philippi  with  twenty  days* 
interval,  and  Lucan  1.  680  foll.,  7.  854 
foU.,  9.  270,  treats  Emathia,  Tbessaly, 
and  Haemus  as  poeticaUy  convertible 
terms,  as  does  Juv.  8.  242,  who  makes 
Octavianus  conquer  in  Thessaly.  [Serv. 
and  one  of  the  notes  in  the  Bemo  scholia 
say :  **  Philippi  civitas  Thessaliae  in  qua 
primo  Caesar  et  Pompeiu8,p08tea  Augus- 
tus  et  Brutus  dimicaverunt."  But  another 
note  in  the  Berne  scholia  is  more  accu- 
rate.— H.  N.] 

491.]  *  Nor  did  it  seem  too  cruel  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gods.'  Comp. "  Cui  pulchrum 
f uit  in  medios  dormire  dies,"  Hor.  1  £p.  2. 


30,  and  for  the  absolute  use  of '  indignum ' 
with  the  ethical  dative,  **  Sat  fuit  indig- 
num,  Caesar,  mundooue  tibique,"  Lucan 
10.  102.  [Markland  conj.  *8uperi'  for 
•superis,*  which  is  favoured  by  the  re- 
mark  of  Servius  and  the  Berne  scholia, 
*'  quasi  exclamatio  est  ad  deos." — H.  N.j 

492.]  *  Pinguescere : '  oomp.  Hor.  2  Oi 
1.  29,  and  Macleane*s  note.  Plutarcb, 
Marius  21,  says  that  Archilochus  spoke  of 
the  plains  as  fattened  by  human  bodies — 
perhaps  the  earliest  that  did  so.  Comp. 
also  Aeach.  Thcb.  587,  t^i^Jc  7riay&  x^^^ 
Pers.  806  is  not  parallel,  as  viajiryM  evi- 
dently  refers  to  *Ao«t^s  IkpZu. 

493.J  'Yes,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  m  those  borders  the  husbandman,  as 
with  his  crooked  plough  he  upheaves  the 
mass  of  earth.  will  find,  devoured  by  a 
scurf  of  rust,  Roman  javelins,  or  strike  his 
heavy  rake  on  empty  helms,  and  gaze 
astounded  on  the  gigantio  bones  that 
start  from  their  broken  sepnlchres.'  The 
touch  in  *  agricola '  is  probably  meant  to 
recall  the  reader^s  mind  to  the  real  sub- 
jcct  of  the  poem.  In  any  case  it  is  a  sort 
of  unconscious  testimony  to  the  arts  of 
husbandry  as  more  permanent  than  those 
of  war. 

494.]  Luor.  5.  932,  **Neo  robustus  eiai 
curvi  moderator  aratri  Quisquam,  neo 
scibat  ferro  molirier  arva."  *  Molitus '  (v. 
329  note)  perhaps  oontains  a  suggestion 
that  the  relics  of  Pharsalia  would  be 
buried  deep  by  age. 

495.]  '  Piia '  is  emphatio,  as  it  was  the 
characteristic  Boman  weapon.  So  Lucan 
1.  7,  cited  on  v.  489.  *Scabra  robigine,' 
Catull.  68.  151. 

496.]  *  Inanis '  Ib  emphatic,  as  the  hol- 
lowness  wouid  affect  the  sound,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reminds  u8  that  the 
hcads  which  wore  the  helmets  have  long 
since  mouldered  away. 

497.]  *  Grandia '  refers  to  the  notion  of 
perpetual   degeneration.     Juv.   15.  69, 
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Di  patrii,  Indigetes,  et  Bomule  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Bomana  Palatia  seryas, 
Hunc  saltem  everso  iuvenem  succurrere  saeclo  500 

Ne  prohibete !  Satis  iam  pridem  sanguine  nostro 
Laomedonteae  luimus  periuria  Troiae ; 
lam  pridem  nobis  caeli  te  regia,  Caesar, 
Invidety  atque  hominum  queritur  curare  triumphoSy 
Quippe  ubi  fas  yersum  atque  nefas,  tot  bella  per  orbem, 
Tam  multae  scelerum  facies,  non  ullus  aratro  506 


"  Nam  genua  hoc  Tivo  iam  dccrescebat 
Homero;  Terra  malos  homiDes  nuno 
educat  atque  pusillos."  Gomp.  also  Lucr. 
2.  1150  foU.  *Effo8si8/  broken  into  by 
the  plough  or  hnrrow. 

498—514.]  *  We  have  a  CaeBar  yet : 
spare  him  to  U8,  ye  goda,  though  ye  may 
well  caU  him  away  from  a  world  like  ours, 
where  right  and  wrong  are  inverted,  hus- 
bandry  gives  way  to  arms,  war  rages  from 
east  to  west,  cities  of  the  same  jfand  are 
arraycd  agaiust  each  other,  and  humanity 
is  whirled  on  like  a  charioteer  in  a  race 
mastered  by  his  horses.* 

498.]  With  this  whole  passage  compnre 
Hor.'B  imitation,  1  Od.  2.  '  Di  patrii* 
are  not  the  same  as  *  Indigetes,*  as  appears 
from  Ovid'8  paraUel  to  this  passage,  M. 
15.  861,  **  Di,  preoor,  Aeneae  comitcs,  qui- 
buB  cnsis  et  ignis  Cesserunt,  dique  Indi- 
getes,  genitorque  Quirine,"  where  tbe 
"  Di  Aeneae  comites"  are  the  *  Di  patrii,' 
as  they  indude  Vesta,  while  the  "  Di  lu- 
digetes  "  include  Quirinus.  [The  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  *  Indigetes  *  ia  stiU  un- 
certain.  The  Beme  scholia  give  a  good 
summary  of  the  yarious  opiuions  held  on 
the  subject  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
"  Indigetes  a  Latinis  qui  a  Graecis  I/a/ai;- 
Xoi  cognominantur.  AUi  dicunt,  ex  qui- 
bus  Nigidius,  omnes  deos  indigetes  oog- 
nominari  quia  nullius  indigent/'  Alii 
indigitet  proprie  interpretantur  quorum 

fropria  nomina  ignorantur,  ut  sunt  Di 
*enates,  item  Di  Lares  et  di  Consentes." 
(So  Fest.  p.  106  M).  «  AUi :  indigites  pio- 
prie  sunt  di  ex  hominibus  facti,  quasi  in 
dia  agentes:*—IL,  N.] 

499.]  •  Tuscum  Tiberim :  *  it  seems  pro- 
bable  that  the  old  connexion  of  Etruria 
with  Rome  may  be  in  Virg.'s  mind  here,  as 
it  obviously  was  in  the  Aonoid.  *  Romana 
Palutia:'  the  Palatine  was  the  hill  of 
Romulus  and  his  city. 

500.]  *  Hunc  saltem : '  as  the  gods  had 
snatched  away  Caesar.  *■  Saeculum '  an- 
swers  exactly  to  *  the  age.'    In  modem 


English  perhaps  we  should  say  '  society.' 
•luvenem:'  comp.  £.  1.  43  and  Hor. 
1  Od.  2. 41,  *'Sive  mutata  iuvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris  almae  Filius  IkUiae 
patiens  vocari  Caesaris  ultor." 

502.]  Hor.  (3  Od.  3.  21)  indulges  in 
the  same  affecieition  of  antiquarian  super- 
stition,  a  spirit  to  which  it  must  be  allo  wed 
that  the  Aeneid  itself  ministers.  The 
line  itself  is  nearly  repeated  A.  4.  541. 

504.]  Octavianus  had  probablv  not  yet 
enioyed  his  triple  triumph,  which  was  not 
celebrated  till  725,  though  he  had  had 
more  than  one  ovation ;  but  Virg.  speaks 
to  him,  as  Forb.  remarks,  as  if  to  live  on 
earth  were  synonymous  with  to  triumph. 
Yet  tbero  is  something  strange  in  the  ex- 
pression  'human  triumphs,'  unless  we 
suppose  tho  poet  to  intend  some  still 
more  extravagant  oompliment.  Perhaps 
the  feeling  may  be  that  the  human  victor 
was  all  but  a  god,)  *■  Res  gerere  et  captos 
ostendere  civibus  hostis  Attingit  solium 
lovis  et  caelestia  temptat,"  Hor.  1  Ep.  17. 
33),  but  that  Caesar  might  rise  higher. 
Hor.  trcads  closely  in  the  steps  of  Virg. 
^*  Hic  magnos  potius  triumphos,  Hic  ames 
dioi  pater  atque  princeps  "  (1  Od.  2.  49). 
The  conduding  strophe  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
8on's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Didce  of 
Wellington  may  illustrate  the  differenoe 
of  tone  with  which  a  Christian  poet  would 
speak  of  the  translation  of  an  earthly 
oonqueror  to  higher  '  triumphs.' 

505.]  *Ubi'  =  "apud  quos,"  8C.«ho- 
mines."  *  Quippe'  assigns  the  reason  why 
heaven  g^dges  Caesar  to  so  thankless  a 
sphere.  *Versum,'  inverted,  not  over- 
turaed.  Comp.  Hor.  Epod.  5.  87,  88. 
**  Venenamagnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 
Convertere  huroanam  vicem." 

506.]  [*  lam '  Med.  for  *  tam.'— H.  N.] 
*  Aratro '  is  probably  the  dative.  *  The 
plough  has  none  of  its  due  honour.' 
"  Honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo,"  £.  2. 53. 
But  it  might  possibly  be  the  abL  *  There 
is  no  honour  that  is  worthy  of  the  plough ' 
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DigntLS  honoSy  squalent  abductis  arva  oolonisy 
Et  curyae  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem ; 
Hinc  movet  Euphiates,  illinc  Grermania  bellum ; 
Yicinae  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes 
Arma  ferunt ;  saeyit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe ; 
Ut  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quadrigae, 
Addunt  in  spatia,  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 


510 


=  *  ihe  plongh  is  thooght  worthy  of  no 
hononr.'  The  language  Ib  like  A.  7. 635, 
"  VomeriB  huc  et  falois  honos,  huo  omnis 
aratri  Gessit  amor.*'  Here  and  in  the  two 
foUowing  lines  the  snbject  of  the  Georgics 
iM  kept  biefore  the  ej^ 

507.1  *Squalent,'  are  gone  to  weeds. 
"  *  Abductis,'  taken  away  to  Berve  as  sol- 
diers."    Keightley. 

508.]  *  Curyae  *  and  *  rigidum  *  seem  to 
be  opposed,  and  *  rigidum '  seems  to  refer 
to  the  straight  sword  of  the  Bomans. 
[*Formantur'  for  *oonflantur'  Noniua 
p.  380,  and  ServiuB  on  A.  12.  304,  both  in 
a  note  on  the  word  *  rigiduB.' — H.  N.] 

509.]  «EuphTRtes,'  the  ParthianB, 
against  whom  AntoniuB  was  oommanding 
in  718,  [Phraates  overran  Media  and  Ar- 
menia  wben  Antonius  withdrew  his  forces 
from  tbe  frontier  (32  B.O.).  The  alluBion  to 
Germany  iB  nqt  cleared  up  by  any  explicit 
referenoe  in  tlie  current  historical  autho- 
rities ;  but  it  Bhould  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  Dio.  51.  21,  GaiuB  Carrinas 
was,  in  29  B.c.,  allowed  a  triumph  for 
hifl  yiotorieB  over  the  Morini  and  the 
Suevi.  (Comp.  A.  8. 727).  Hifl  viotory 
over  the  Suevi  it  is  reasonable  to  Buppose 
took  place  after  the  German  campaign  of 
Agrippa  in  36  b.o.,  and  at  a  period  not 
very  far  distantfrom  that  of  the  triumphs 
of  29.  The  war  againet  the  Suevi  waa 
defensive  on  the  part  of  the  Bomana 
(Dio.  1.  0.),  the  Suevi  having  croBBed  the 
Rhine :  a  fact  which  agrees  with  Yirg.^s 
phrase  *  movet  bellum.'  If  we  suppoBO 
this  war  to  have  taken  place  in  32  b.o., 
and  our  passage  to  have  been  written  in 
that  year,  aU  diffioulty  disappearB. — 
H.N.] 

510.]  *Vicinae  urbes,*  alluding  to  the 
oities  which  took  difierent  parts  in  the 
civil  war  in  Italy,  especially  in  Etruria. 
[See  Dio.  50.  6.  wbo,  in  apeaking  of  the 
evcnts  of  32  b.o.,  clearly  implies  that 
there  were  cities  in  Italy  which  favoured 
Antony,  and  that  Octavianus  had  some 
trouble  in  disarming  their  opposition. — 
U.  N.]     *  Buptis  inter  se  legious,'  break- 


ing  the  laws  which  bound  them  together. 
*  LegibuB,'  the  laws  of  oivil  Bociety.  Forb. 
oomp.  A.  8. 540,  **  Pofloant  aoies  et  foedera 
rumpant." 

511.]  'Arma  fenint,'  are  in  annB,  A. 
9. 133.  Wakef.  wished  to  read  *  fremunt,' 
not  seeing  that  great  part  of  the  emphasis 
is  on  v.  510.  'Impius'  is  emphatic,  as 
most  of  the  wars  of  the  time  were  con- 
nected  directly  or  indireotly  with  the  civil 
oonflict. 

512.]  *  Gaioeribus  Bose  effVidere : '  the 
'  carceres '  were  a  range  of  Btalls  at  the 
end  of  the  circus,  with  gates  of  open 
wood-work,  which  were  opened  simulta^ 
neously  to  allow  the  ohariotB  to  start. 
Dict.  A.  8.  V.  *  Circus.' 

513.]  The  true  reading  of  the  opening 
words  of  this  line  is  not  certain.  *  Addunt 
spatia '  is  the  reading  of  Bom.,  *  addunt 
spatio '  of  Med.,  altered  into  ^  addunt  in 
spatia,'  which  is  also  the  oorrected  read- 
ing  of  Gud.  Another  of  Bibbeck*8  cur- 
sives  has  *  addunt  Be  in  spatia,'  which  is 
found  in  some  inferior  MSS.,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  the  oommon  reading. 
Heins.  adopted  *addunt  in  spatio,'  the 
original  reading  of  Gud.  Since  Burm., 
most  editors  have  read  *  addunt  in  spatia.' 
The  choice  seems  to  lie  between  the  two 
last-named  readings,  as  there  is  an  evi- 
dent  imitation  of  this  passage  in  Sil.  16. 
373,  *•  lamque  fere  medium  evecti  oerta- 
mine  campum  In  spatio  addebant,"  where 
**  epatio  "  may  be  an  error  for  **  spatia," 
but  there  is  no  room  for  **  se."  Till  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  passage  has 
been  arrived  at,  the  reading  must  remain 
imcertain:  but  the  two  most  plausible 
explanations,  that  which  renders  *  addunt 
in  spatia '  *  they  throw  themselves  on  to 
the  course '  (the  verb  being  used  intran- 
Bitively,  or  ^sese'  supplied  from  *effu- 
dere,'  with  which  comp.  A.  1.  439,  **  In- 
fert  BO  .  .  .  mibcetque  viris"),  and  that 
which  understands  *  addunt '  as  an  ellip- 
tical  expression  for  **addunt  gradum," 
**pedem,"  or  '*  viam"  (phraBOS  for  which 
see  Heinsius'  note),  *in  spatia'  being 
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Fertor  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  corrus  habenas. 


taken  like  '  in  dies,  both  presnppoee '  in 
epatia.'  [The  Beme  Boholia  read  *  addunt 
in  spatio/  and  say  ^propria  vox  ciroi; 
equi  enim  onisus  tpatio  addere  dicnntur." 
Aod  Serv.  may  have  read  *  epatio,'  for  he 
explaine  the  worda  **quemBdmodum  in 
l>roe0Mu  equomm  cursnB  augetur."  ^Ouf' 
rendo  plua  eorum  oursuB  aujsetur."  Tbe 
Bamberg  and  Munioh  M8S.  of  Quinti- 
lian  8. 8,  who  quotee  the  paesage,  also  read 
*ingpatio.'— H.N.] 


514.]  *  Fertur  equis,'  like  Arrofioi  tSKoi 
fiUf  ^powriy,  Sopb.  El.  725.  Gomp.  A.  1. 
476.  For » audit '  oomp.  Hor.  1  Ep.  15. 13, 
**  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore ; "  and  for 
*  ourrua  audit,'  Pind.  Pyth.  2.  21,  &pfiara 
TuaixdXiytu  Serr.  suggests  that  the  oha- 
rioteer  hurried  on  by  the  furioue  horBee 
ia  Ootavianus;  bui  Uub  hardly  agrees 
with  ▼.  500. 
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LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


Thk  main  subjeot  of  the  Seoond  Book  is  the  oultnre  of  trees,  especially  of  the  vine. 

But  there  is  no  great  regularity  in  the  mode  of  treatment.    Yirg^  opens  with  an 

enumeration  of  the  different  ways  of  propagating  trees,  natural  and  artificial,  so  as  to 

give  Bome  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  theme ;  then  shows  how  art  can  improve 

npon  nature,  and  recurs  again  to  the  manifoldness  of  his  subject,  dwelling  especially 

on  the  innumerable  varieties  of  vines.  Without  much  relevancy  he  talks  of  the  trees 

which  are  indigenous  todifferent  oountries,  and  is  thence  drawn  off  into  an  eulogy  of 

Italy,  which  he  does  not  fit  with  any  practical  application.    The  question  of  the 

aptitudes  of  various  soils  is  treated  far  more  widely  than  the  subject  of  the  book  re- 

quires,  embraoing  the  ohoice  of  com  and  pasture  land  as  well  as  of  ground  for  planting 

vines  and  other  trees.    For  the  next  160  lines  the  poet  seems  to  be  thinking  exolu- 

sively  of  the  vine  or  of  the  trees  planted  in  the '  arbustum  *  es  its  supporters.  He  does 

not  distinguish  between  the  different  modes  of  rearing  the  vine,  but  in  general  appears 

to  assume  that  the  *  arbustum '  will  be  the  means  adopted.  He  speaks  of  the  vine  and 

its  supporters  aknost  indifierently,  as  objects  more  or  less  of  the  sameoulture,  so  that 

while  keepiug  the  former  prominently  before  him  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  use 

general  language,  or  evon  to  oonfine  his  language  to  the  latter,  as  metrical  oonvenience 

or  poetical  variety  may  suggest ;  a  manner  of  speaking  which  renders  this  part  of  the 

book  peculiarly  difflcult,  at  least  to  an  unprofessional  oommentator.  The  olive,  which 

was  put  forward  prominently  in  the  programme  of  the  book,  is  actually  disposed  of 

in  a  very  few  iines,  as  requiring  hardly  any  culture  at  all,  while  the  other  fruit-treea 

are  dismissed  even  more  briefly.    The  remaining  trees  receive  a  very  hasty  reoom- 

mendation  to  tbe  oultivator,  backed  however  with  an  assurance  that  they  are  even 

more  useful  to  man  than  the  vine.  In  the  celebrated  digression  which  ooncludes  the 

book  the  laborious  aspect  of  a  country  life,  elsewhere  so  prominent,  is  studiously 

kept  out  of  sight,  and  we  hear  only  of  ease,  enjojment,  and  plonty.    Its  interest  as 

bearing  on  the  tastes  of  the  poet  himself  has  been  noticed  in  the  general  introduction 

to  the  Georgics. 

The  beauties  of  this  book  have  always  been  admired,  and  deservedly  so.  They  are 
most  oonspicuous  in  tbe  digressious;  but  the  more  strictly  didactic  part  oontains 
innumerable  felicities  of  expression,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  general 
they  do  not  obscure  the  practical  meaning  as  much  as  they  illustrate  it — whether  in 
fSact  they  do  not  constitute  the  strongest  oondemnation  of  that  school  of  poetry  of 
which  they  are  so  illustrious  an  example. 

As  in  the  case  of  Book  1,  we  can  say  nothing  of  the  date.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  vv.  171, 172  seem  to  have  been  written  jast  after  the  battlo  of  Actium;  but  the 
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passage  to  whioh  they  belong  is  preoisely  one  whioh  may  haTe  been  introduced  After 
the  rest  of  the  poem  was  oomposed.  [Yv.  497  foll.  (see  note  there)  may  allude  to  the 
eventa  of  32  b.c— H.  N.] 

Hactenus  arrorum  cultus  et  sidera  caeli, 

Nunc  te,  Bacche,  canam,  nec  non  silvestria  tecum 

Virgulta  et  prolem  tarde  crescentis  olivae. 

Huc^  pater  o  Lenaee ;  tuis  hic  omnia  plena 

MuneribuSy  tibi  pampineo  gravidus  autumno  6 

Floret  ager,  spumat  plenis  yindemia  labris ; 

HuCy  pater  o  Lenaee,  yeni,  nudataque  musto 

Tingu^  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  coturnis. 


1 — 8.]  *  Thu8  far  of  tillage  and  seasons : 
now  of  the  vine,  the  trees  of  the  planta- 
tion,  and  the  oliva  May  the  patron  of 
the  vine  assist  me,  helping  the  poet  as  he 
helps  the  vine-dresser.* 

1.]  *Arvorum  cultus'  is  the  general 
subject  of  Book  1.  *  Sidera  caeU  *  refers 
to  vv.  204 — 258,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
prognostics  which  occupj  the  latter  part 
of  that  book  down  to  the  conclusion. 
•  Hactenus/  sc.  **  cecini."  Comp.  Aesch. 
Cho.  143,  rifuy  fihif  «^X»*  T^8e,  rois  8* 
iyayriois  A^w,  ktX.  Rom.  is  wanting 
from  tbis  Une  to  v.  215. 

2.]  *8ilvestria  virgulta:'  Voss  and 
Wagn.  have  rightly  observed  that  the 
forest-trees  are  introduced  principally  as 
forming  the  supporters  of  tbe  viue,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  speciul  propriety  in  *tecum.' 
[**  Virgulta  pro  infelicibus  arboribus  po- 
suit  quibus  in  Italia  vitas  cohaerent." 
Beme  schol.  and  Serv.— H.  N.]  •Vir- 
gulta*  for  *•  virguleta,"  a  number  of 
twigs,  hence  applied  to  bushes  or  low  or 
young  trees,  which  here  seem  to  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  such  trees  as  the  husband- 
man  cultivates.  *  Silvestria '  seems  to  be 
used  vaguely,  as  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

3.]  Hesiod,  as  reported  by  Pliny  15.  3, 
said  that  the  **  sator  "  (perhaps  the  sower) 
of  an  olive  never  saw  its  fruit  Theophr. 
De  Caus.  Plant.  1.  9  caUed  the  olive  8v<r- 
av|^f  oontrasting  it  as  such  with  the 
vine.  For  this  reason  Varro  1.41  recom- 
mends  that  it  should  not  be  raised  from 
seed  (see  below,  vv.  56  foll.). 

4.]  *  Huo  *  may  be  elliptical,  like  Mpo : 
but  ^  veni,'  v.  7,  smooths  over  the  ellipse, 
which  isatleastunusualinLatin.  *Pater:' 
**Omnem  deum  necesse  est  intcr  solleranis 
ritus  patrem  nuncupari ;  quod  Lucilius 
in  deorum  concilio  inridet(8at.  1.  9,  Miil- 
ler) :  Nemo  ut  sit  nostrum,  quin  aut  pater 
optumu'  divum,  Aut  Neptuuu*  pater,  Li- 


ber,  Satumu'  pater,  Mars,  lanu',  Quirinu' 

rter,  siet  ao  dioatur  ad  unum,"  Lactant. 
3.  Compare  or  oontrast  the  equally 
general  application  of  &vci|  to  the  gods  of 
Greece.  Virg.,  while  showing  his  ritual 
leaming,  and  giving  the  invocation  an  air 
of  pontiflcal  solemnity,  doubtless  thought 
of  Bacchus  as  patron  of  men  and  giver  of 
increase  to  the  fmits  of  the  earth.  *  Tuis 
hic  omnia  plena  muneribus :'  Virg.  fanciea 
himself  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of  autumn, 
of  which  he  Lb  going  to  sing.  To  conceive 
of  him  as  meaning  that  he  aotually  writes 
in  autumn  would  be  less  natural,  though 
a  modem  poet  (Keats  at  the  opening  of 
his  Endymion  is  an  instance)  might  in- 
troduce  such  a  personal  speciflcation. 

6.1  *  Tibi : '  comp.  Lucr.  1. 7  foll.  *  Tibi ' 
can  hardly  be  taken  in  these  two  passages 
aa  the  dative  of  the  agent,  but  in  each 
case  it  seems  to  express  the  acknowledg- 
ment  of  nature  to  its  author  and  sustainer. 
See  on  1.  14.  It  is  a  auestion  whetber 
*autumno'  is  temporal,  or  constructed 
with  *  gravidus '  in  the  sense  of  the  fruits 
of  autumn,  like  ov^pa, 

6.]  *The  vintage  is  foaming  in  the 
brimmiog  vats.' 

8.]  *Tinguere,'  like  fidirrtiv,  means 
both  to  immerse  and  to  dye.  For  *  mecum ' 
comp.  **Ignaro8que  viae  mecum  mise- 
ratus  agrestis,"  1.  41,  and  *una,'  v.  39 
below.  *  Dereptis '  is  the  reading  of  four 
MSS.  for '  direptis.'  The  question,  as  has 
been  remarked  on  1.  269,  was  probably 
one  of  mere  orthography  to  the  copyists, 
who  use  *  de '  and  *  di '  indifierently  with- 
out  regard  to  their  meaning.  *  Coturnis : ' 
Vell.  P.  2.  82,  of  Antonius,  «*  Cum  redi- 
mitus  hedera  coronaque  velatus  aurea  et 
thyrsum  tenens  ootumisque  succinctus 
curra  velut  Liber  pator  vectus  esset  Alex- 
andriae."  Bacchus  was  rcpresented  with 
hunting  buskins,  which  would  naturally 
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Principio  arboribas  varia  est  natnra  creandis. 
Namqne  aliae,  nnllis  hominum  cogentibns,  ipsae  10 

Sponte  sna  yeniunt  camposqne  et  flnmina  late 
Curva  tenent,  ut  moUe  siler,  lentaeque  genistae, 
Populus  et  glauca  canentia  fronde  salicta; 
Pars  autem  posito  surgnnt  de  semine,  ut  altae 
Castaneae,  nemommque  lovi  quae  mazima  frondet       15 
Aesculus,  atque  habitae  Grais  oracula  quercus. 
Pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  silva, 
Ut  cerasis  ulmisque ;  etiam  Parnasia  laums 
Parya  sub  ingenti  matris  se  subicit  umbra. 
Hos  natura  modos  primum  dedit ;  his  genus  omne        20 


fonn  part  of  his  fawn-skm  dreas.  Virg. 
professing  to  write  with  a  Tiew  to  practice, 
identifles  the  poet  with  tbe  husbandman, 
and  iDvokes  Bacchus  at  the  opening  of 
hi0  Bubjeot,  as  if  the  assistance  he  actually 
required  were  in  the  yine-dreBser^B  occu- 
pation. 

9 — 84.  *  Trees  are  propagated  in  various 
ways,  Bome  natural,  some  artificiaL' 

9.]  *  Yaria  est  natura '  includes  all  the 
modes  by  which  trees  are  generated,  down 
to  V.  d4.  Of  these  modes  there  are  two 
divisions,  w.  10—21  and  w.  22—^.  The 
first  division,  generation  without  the  help 
of  man,  is  subdivided  into  spontaneous 
generation  (w.  10—13),  generation  by  seed 
(w.  14 — 16),  and  generation  by  suckers 
(w.  17 — 19.)  *  XulUs  hominum  cogenti- 
bus'  really  specifies  the  first  division, 
though  it  nominaUy  belonffs  only  to  its 
first  subdivision.  'Arboribus  oreandis,' 
like  **  habendo  pecori,"  1.  8  note.  *  The 
law  of  the  production  of  trees  is  various.' 

10.]  Virg.  is  supposed  by  Heyne  and 
others  to  refer  here  to  production  by  in- 
visible  as  distineuished  from  visible  seeds, 
agreeably  to  a  distinction  made  by  Yarro 
1.  40,  but  from  v.  49  it  seems  as  if  he  be- 
lieved  in  strictly  spontaneous  generation. 

11.]  'Ipsae'  and  *sponte  sua,'  in  spite 
of  a  subtle  distinction  attempted  by  Voss, 
are  a  tautology.  Veniunt*  for  **prove- 
niunt,"  1.  54. 

12.]  *Curva,'  by  calling  attention  to 
the  bends  of  the  river,  shows  that  tbe 
trees  grow  along  its  side.  The  scanty 
notioes  of  the  *  siier '  do  not  enable  us  to 
identify  it:  but  it  is  conjectured  to  be 
the  osier.  See  Keigbtley,Flora  Virg.  s.  v. 

18.]  *8alicta'=*'saliceta," for **Balices." 

14.]  *r       *  - 


*  Posito  de  semine,'  ttom  seed  de- 


posited  oasually,  dropping  ficom  trees. 
The  words  themselves,  like  **  seminibus 
iactis,"  V.  57,  might  refer  to  any  kind  of 
sowing,  but  in  each  case  they  are  deter- 
mined  by  the  oontext.  At  the  same  time, 
as  Virg.  says  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the 
passage  about  sowing  by  the  hand,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  regarded  It  as  vii^ 
tually  mentioned  in  the  mention  of 
dropped  seed,  and  not  worth  particular- 
izing  separately,  being  the  lowest  form  of 
human  co-operation  with  nature. 

15.]  *Nemonmi'   is    either   partitive, 

*  TTfift-^yTwift.  nemorum '  being  equivalent  to 
'*  Tn«.Tima  arbonmi  nemorensium,"  or  oon- 
structed  as  a  kind  of  local  genitive,  *  chiaf 
over  the  woods,'  like  Smfros  x^P^f  Aesoh. 
Ag.  509.  See  on  v.  634  below.  *  lovi ' 
like  **  tibi,"  v.  6. 

16.]  *  Querous,'the  oak-groves  of  Dodona. 
The  oracles  were  drawn  either  from  thu 
mtirmuring  of  the  foliage  or  firom  the 
notes  of  the  pigeons. 

17.]  *Pullulat  ab  radice,'  &c:  propa- 

fation  by  natural  suckers,  caUed  **  pulli  " 
y  CJato  51,  **  puUuli"  by  Pliiiy  17.  65. 

19.]  *  Se  subicit,'  E.  10.  74. 

20.]  *  Primtmi,'  in  the  first  instanoe,  i.e. 
before  man  had  tried  experiments.  *  Na- 
tura '  here  seems  used  strictly,  opposed 
to  *  usus,'  not  generaUy,  as  in  v.  9,  where 
it  means  the  natural  principle  of  growth, 
whether  assisted  by  oultivation  or  not ;  or 
we  may  lay  the  stress  on  *  dedit,'  and  make 
the  oontrast  between  what  is  asked  or  ex- 
torted  firom  nature,  and  what  she  gives 
unsolicited.  Lucr.  ^5.  1361  foU.)  speaka 
similarly,  tbough  in  less  detail,  of  sowing 
and  planting  as  suggested  by   nature. 

*  His,'  by  these  modes.  *  To  these  they 
owe  their  verdure.' 
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Silyarum  fraticumqae  yiret  nemonuuqiie  sacrorum. 

Sunt  aliiy  quos  ipse  via  sibi  repperit  usus. 
Hic  plantas  tenero  abscindens  de  corpore  matrum 
Deposuit  sulcis ;  hic  stirpes  obruit  arvo, 
Quadrifidasque  sudes,  et  acuto  robore  vallos; 
Silyarumque  aliae  pressos  propaginis  arcus 
Expectant  et  yiya  sua  plantaiia  terra ; 


S5 


21.]  «Frntioiim/  shrabs,  that  Ib,  trees 
without  tranks.  'NemonimqYiBaaororum' 
does  Dot  denote  a  botanical,  out  merely  a 
poetical  diviBion. 

22.]  Artificial  modes^Bucken,  eets, 
layen,  outtings,  pieoes  of  the  cleft  wood, 
and  engrafting.  Comp.  Theophrastus, 
Hist  Plant  2.  1,  Pliny  17.  65  foU.  The 
reading  of  this  line  ia  not  quite  oertain. 
Med.,  the  only  unoiai  tiiat  oontaina  the 
paraage,  seems  to  have  had  originally 
*alie  q^uos,'  wbich  was  afterwazds  oor- 
reoted  into  'aliaequas.'  This  strongly 
favours  Scaliger^s  conj.,  adopted  by  Rib- 
beck,  *  aliae  quas— vias,'  as  the  omission 
of  Ihe  *s'  before  *BihV  would  be  a  suifl- 
oiently  oommon  form  of  error.  The  bulk  of 
MSS.  however,  inoluding  thoee  of  Bib- 
beck^s  cursivee,  appear  to  give  'alii  quos,' 
whioh  is  [supported  by  the  Benie  soholia, 
and  mu8t  have  been  read  by  Serv.,  who 
says  *  pto,  ratione ',]  and  may  have  been 
the  original  reading  of  Med.,  Foggini  de- 
olaring  that  *  aUe  *  is  so  written  that  it 
may  have  been  ^alii,'  whUe  it  is  less 
trivial  in  expression  than  the  emended 
text.  Possibly  too  it  may  receive  a  slight 
oonfirmation  from  the  tum  of  expression 
in  Pliny  17. 123,  ^  Beliaua  genera  casus 
ingenio  suo  excogitavit/^  It  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  *  via '  means  the  method 
(jU$oios)  by  whioh  things  are  found  out, 
or  the  oourse  of  experienoe  in  which  they 
are  found  ont.  The  former  meaning  is 
bome  out  by  Cio.  Brutus  12,  ^  Nam  antea 
neminem  solitum  via  neo  arte  sed  aoourate 
tamen  et  de  scripto  plerosque  dioere;" 
but  the  latter  agrees  with  Luor.  5.  1452 
foU.  whioh  Virg.  probably  imitated, 
'*Usus  et  impigrae  simul  experientia 
mentis  Panllatim  doouit  pedetemptim  prc>> 
gredientis."  Perbaps  it  is  most  in  uni- 
son  with  yirg.*s  manner  to  sappose  that 
he  intendedboth.  Gud.  has*  aUi  quos 
ipsa/  whioh,  if  more  than  an  error,  may 
snow  that  the  transcriber  intended  nature 
by  'ipsa,'  connecting  ^usus'  as  a  gen. 
with  *  via.'  *  Usus '  seems  to  mean  pnuv 
tical  experience.  The  word  is  frequently 


used  in  oonnexions  which  suggest  the 
notion  of  want,  1.  133,  K  2.  72,  Lucr.  4. 
852.,  5. 1452.,  6.  9.  But  it  is  olear  from 
the  oontext  in  these  cases,  especially 
in  the  whole  passage  Lucr.  4.  822-^7, 
that  the  original  notion  is  stiU  prominent 
In  passages  like  Gio.  Tusa  4.  2,  it  may 
be  rendered  *occasion,'  as  in  the  common 
phrase  **usus"  or  ''usa  venit."  ^lpse 
usus,'  experienoe  alone,  without  the  ex- 
ample  of  nature. 

23.]  *Plantas,'  suckers.  Heins.  and 
Heyne  read  '  absoidens/  whioh  is  found 
in  Oud.  and  another  of  Bibbeck^s  ourdves. 
Wagn.  supposes  that  there  is  a  distino- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  former 
being  restricted  to  separation  by  the 
knife,  while  the  latter  is  equivalent  to 
""avellere."  <Tenero'  is  not  for  ''tene- 
ras,"  but  expresses  the  violenoe  done  to 
the  tree  by  the  artificial  separation,  thus 
oontrasting  it  with  natural  propagatioo 
by  suckers,  w.  17 — 19;  as  we  might  say, 
*  £rom  tbe  bleeding  stem.' 

24.]  **  Hio  altius  deponit  vaUdioies  enm 
ladicubus  plantas,"  is  Serv.'s  paiaphrase 
of  *hic  stirpes  obruit  arva'  'Stirpes' 
may,  however,  be  used  merely  for  *'  sti- 
pites,"  and  in  this  oase  *•  stirpee,' '  sndes,' 
and  '  vallos '  may  denote  the  same  thing 
differently  treated.  *  Quadrifidas '  implies 
that  tha  bottom  is  cut  across  to  form  a 
root,  *acuto  robore'  that  it  is  brought  to 
asinglepoint. 

26.]  *  Some  forest-trees  wait  to  reoeive 
the  arch  of  the  depressed  layer,  and  slips 
wbioh  partake  of  their  life,  and  spring 
firom  their  soil.'  '  Silvarum'  for  «arborum  r 
see  on  v.  15.  *  Arcus,'  the  bow  which  the 
depressed  layers  form. 

27.]  'Viva,'  unseparated  ftom  the  p»- 
rent  stem.  *8ua,'  in  which  they  them- 
selves  grow.  *  Plantaria '  seems  to  be  frum 
**  plantare  "  Q*  exiguis  laetnm  plantaribus 
horti,"  Juv.  13.  123),  though  it  mav 
possibly  be  from  **  plantarium,"  which 
might  very  well  stand  in  poetry  for 
••plantae.'^ 
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Nil  radicis  egent  aliae^  summamque  putator 

Haut  dubitat  terrae  referens  mandare  cacumen. 

Quin  et  caudicibus  sectis,  mirabile  dictu,  30 

Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno. 

Et  saepe  alterius  ramos  impune  yidemus 

Yertere  in  alteriuSy  mutatamque  insita  mala 

Ferre  pirum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  coma. 

Quare  agite  o,  proprios  generatim  discite  cultus,       35 
Agricolae,  fructusque  feros  moUite  colendo, 
Neu  segnes  iaceant  terrae.    luvat  Ismara  Baccho 


28.]  '  Putator '  the  gardener,  only  called 
'  putator  *  here  becauBe  he  has  lopped  the 
Bhoot  from  the  tree. 

29.]  *■  Beferens,'  reBtoring  it  to  ita  na- 
tive  earth.  ^*  Sommiun  cacumen,"  a  cut- 
tiog  from  the  Tery  top  of  the  tree.  Palla- 
diuB  3.  25  (§  28),  ««[Morus]  serenda  est 
taleis  yel  cacuminibuB." 

30.]  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant  2.  2,  enume- 
rating  the  ways  in  which  trees  may  be 
propagated,  concludes  with  rov  ^vXov 
jraraicoir^rror  tls  fUKpd.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  anywhere  details  the  process  ex- 
plicit1y,nor  is  it  clear  bow  hedistinguishes 
it  from  two  other  modes  of  propagation, 
inrh  rov  trr€\4x<»vs  and  iiirh  rov  Tpffiyovy 
along  with  which  he  mentions  it  There 
is  the  same  doubt  how  Virg.  means  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  process  described  here  and 
that  touched  on  yt.  24,  45 ;  and,  again, 
which  of  them  is  intended  by  **  truncis," 
V.  63,  and  "solido  de  robore,"  v.  64. 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  present  passage 
and  yy.  24,  25,  we  may  perhaps  say  that 
here  the  pieces  are  Bmaller,  and  have  no 
root,  natural  or  artificial.  This  would 
agree  with  the  aooount  given  by  Cerda, 
who  professes  to  have  derived  it  from 
practical  men  in  his  own  oountry,  Spain. 
**  Secant  a^ricohie  scinduntque  in  partes 
plures  caudicem  olivae  cui  amputata  radix, 
cui  amputati  rami:  ita  consectum  iufo- 
diunt,  ao  inde  format  se  radix,  et  mox  ar- 
bor,quod  poeta  stupet,quia  yere  mirum.*' 
Even  he  howeyerdoes  not  explain  whether 
the  wood  is  deft,  as  Sery.  would  lead  us 
to  think,  or  simply  cut  The  passage 
from  Pliny  17.  58,  referred  to  on  y.  22, 
fails  us  here,  as  in  the  part  of  the  enu- 
meration  which  seems  to  apply  to  this 
method  the  text  is  uncertain. 

31.]  *  Radix  oleagina '  is  mentioned  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  seyeral  kinds  of  trees 
which  are  grown  in  this  manner;  the 
myrtle  U  instanced  by  Sery.  as  one  of 


them.  Gomp.  A.  3.  21,  46,  the  prodigy  of 
the  bleeding  myrtle.  "Pliny  (16.  230) 
tells  us  that  oliye  wood  wrought  and 
made  into  hinges  for  doors  has  been 
known  to  sprout  when  left  some  time 
without  being  moyed."  Keigjhtley. 
*■  Sicco  ligno '  is  a  further  description  of 
'  caudicibus  sectis.' 

32.]  *  Impune,*  without  damage  to  the 
quality  of  either  tree.  We  might  render 
'*  by  harmless  magic." 

34.]  *  Pirum '  is  the  subject  of  •  ferre.' 
'  Prunis,'  od  prunes.  The  epithet  *  lapi- 
dosa '  shows  that '  coma '  is  not  put  for 
'comos/  though  this  objection  might 
perhaps  be  met  by  snpposing  Yirg.^s 
meaning  to  be  that  the  frait  of  the  corael 
becomes  transformed  into  the  prane. 
'Rubescere,'  too,  would  be  inapplicable 
to  a  change  from  the  redder  fruit  to  the 
less  red.  At  tbe  same  time  the  difiiculty 
of  suppoeing  a  frait-bearing  tree  to  have 
a  **  yictus  infelix  "  ( A.  3.  649)  grafted  on 
it  remains  unexplained. 

35 — 46.]  *  Listen  to  me  then  hnsband- 
men,  bend  to  the  work,  and  leara  to  sub- 
due  this  part  of  nature  also;  and  you, 
Maecenas,  join  me  in  ooasting  along  this 
boundla<s  main.' 

35.]  Having  opened  out  the  subject  in 
its  manifoldness,  he  seizes  that  as  an  op- 
portnnity  for  bespeaking  his  readers'  and 
patron's  attention.  For  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing  lines  oomp.  Lucr.  5. 1367,  *^  Inde 
aliam  atque  aliam  culturam  dulcis  ageUi 
TemptalMint,  fractusque  feroe  mansuescere 
terra  Ceraebant  indulgendo  blandeque 
colendo."  'Generatim,'  after  the  kinds 
of  trees ;  a  Lucretian  word. 

37.]  *  Neu  segnes  inceant  terrae : '  oomp. 
1.  124,  where  the  freling  is  the  same. 
•  luvat : '  Vir?.  is  exhorting  to  exertion, 
and  accordingly  stimulates  enthusiasm  by 
pointing  to  two  great  triumphs  of  in- 
dustry,  Muunt  Lsmarus,  planted  all  oyer 
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Gonserere,  atque  olea  magnum  yestire  Tabumum. 

Tuque  ades,  inceptumque  una  decurre  laborem, 

0  decus,  o  famae  merito  pars  maxima  nostrae,  40 

Maecenas^  pelagoque  yolans  da  yela  patenti. 

Non  ego  cimcta  meis  amplecti  yersibus  opto, 

Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  vox ;  ades,  et  primi  lege  litoris  oram ; 

In  manibus  terrae ;  non  hic  te  carmine  ficto  45 

Atque  per  ambages  et  longa  exorsa  tenebo. 


with  yines,  Moimt  Taburnus,  with  olives. 
Gomp.  Y.  260,  *'  magnos  scrobibus  conoi- 
dere  montis,"  and  note  on  1.  63.  ThuB 
the  words  •  conserere/  '  magnum,'  *  ve»- 
tire,'  are  emphatic.  *Iuvat'  then  wUl 
have  its  fuU  sense,  ezpressing  a  delight- 
ful  occupation,  not  as  Keightley  and 
Bothe  aeem  to  think,  a  mere  repayment 
of  labour.  <  What  joy  to  plant  Lsmarus 
all  over  with  the  progeny  of  the  wine- 
god,  and  clothe  the  mighty  sides  of  Ta- 
bumuB  with  a  garment  of  olives  1 ' 

39.]  Heyne  has  rcmarked  the  propriety 
of  separating  the  invocation  to  Maeoenas 
from  that  to  Baoohus.  There  is,  however, 
the  obviouB  difference  that  whUeBacchuB, 
like  AugustuB  in  G.  1,  iB  invoked  as  a  god 
to  give  his  aid,  Maecenas,  like  Memmius 
in  LucretiuB,  is  invited  as  a  patron  and 
reader  to  give  his  attention.  *  Decurre,' 
a  naval  metaphor.  Comp.  A.  5. 212,  *^  pe- 
lago  decurrit  aperto,**  whcre  **aperto" 
will  illustrate  '  patenti,*  v.  41.  CatuU.  64 
6,  **  Ausi  Bunt  vada  salsa  cita  decurrere 
puppi.'*  *  Laborem '  is  a  cognate  accus. 
Comp.  A.  5.  862,  ••Currit  iter  tutuuL** 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  *  laborem ' 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  subject 
of  the  GeorgicB,  *  inceptum '  referring  to 
Book  1,  or  'inoeptum  decurre*  regorded 
as  equivalent  to  •*  incipe  et  deourre,**  or, 
lastly,  *  inceptum '  understood  of  the  be- 
gianing  already  made  in  the  present  Book. 
[Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia  say  that 
*  una  decurre  *  was  taken  by  some  as  re- 
ferring  to  Maeoenas*  own  Uterary  efforts. 
— H.  N.] 

40.]  The  words  imply  an  acknowledg- 
ment  to  which  *merito*  refers.  Comp. 
Epiotetus  15,  iL^iws  Btiol  tc  ^aay  koI  i\4' 
yoyro.  So  Prop.  2.  1,  74  calls  Maecenas 
**  Et  vitae  et  morti  gloria  iusta  meae.*' 

41.]  *]>a  vela,*  set  sail;  *pelago  pa- 
tenti,*  on  or  over  the  open  sea.  The  meta- 
phorioal  referenoe  of  the  epitbet  may  pos- 
sibly  be  to  the  unbrokenness  of  the  field 
(comp.  V.  175)  rather  than  to  its  extent ; 


but,  however  understood,  it  still  clashes 
with  the  imagery  of  vv.  44, 45.  •  yolans,' 
at  fuU  speed.  So  A.  1.  156,  **  curmque 
volans  dat  lora  seoundo,*'  which  shows 
that  Burm.  and  Voss  are  wrong  in  pre* 
ferring  '  volens '  here,  the  reading  of  one 
MS.  Gud.  has  *  petenti,'  rather  an  inge- 
nious  error. 

42.]  *  Cunota,'  the  whole  subjeot.  Comp. 
V.  103.  *  Opto '  seems  to  be  used  here  of 
undertaking  boldly,  as  apparently  A.  6. 
501,  **Quis  tam  cmdelis  optavit  sumere 
Doenas  ?  "  where  **  optavit "  seems  equiva- 
lent  to  frAi}.    See  note  there. 

43.]  An  obvious  imitation  of  H.  2. 
488.  Macrob.,  Sat.  6.  3,  says  that  Hos- 
tius  had  already  imitated  tbe  passage  in 
the  Second  Boolc  of  a  poem  on  the  HIb- 
trian  War,  from  whioh  ne  quotes  •*  noa  si 
mihi  linguae  Centum  atque  ora  sient 
totidem  vocesque  liquatae."  *Non,'  sa 
**  optem  amplecti,"  or  **  amplectar." 

44.]  *  Primi  litoris  oram'="primam 
litoris  oram."  Cump.  A.  1. 541,  **  prima-^ 
terra." 

45.]  *  In  manibus  terrae : '  comp.  ApoIL 
B.  1.  lll3,  roiffi  8^  MoKpidSts  ffKowialj 
ical  iratra  irtpairi  BftrilKlris  M  X*P^^^  ^^*' 
Tpolfipaivrt^  iSicrOai,  and  with  the  langnage 
generally  Prop.  4.  9.  35,  **  *  Non  ego  veli- 
fera  tumidum  mare  findo  carina : '  Tuta 
sub  exiguo  flumine  nostra  mora  est." 
*Carmine  floto,'  feigned  straioB,  Le.  ro- 
mantio  or  my thical.  '  Hio '  almoflt  seems 
to  imply  an  intention  of  doing  so  one 
day.  It  is  diffloult  otherwise  to  see  the 
point  of  these  lines,  unless  we  suppose 
the  poet  to  have  one  of  his  predeoessors 
in  his  eye. 

46.]  *  Ambages : '  comp.  Luor.  6.  1079, 
'*  Neo  tibi  tam  loogis  opus  est  ambagibus 
usquam."  The  word  denotes,  as  we  should 
say,  going  a  long  way  round,  instead  of 
ooming  to  the  point  'Exorsa'  for 
**exordia."  So  **exor8Us"  in  Cic  Pro 
Lege  ManiL  4. 
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Sponte  sua  quae  se  tollunt  in  luminis  oras, 
Infecunda  quidem,  sed  laeta  et  fortia  surgunt ; 
Quippe  solo  natura  subest    Tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quis 
Inserat,  aut  scrobibus  mandet  mutata  subactis,  50 

Exuerint  silvestrem  animum,  cultuque  frequeuti 
In  quascumque  yoces  artes  haut  tarda  sequentur. 
Nec  non  et  sterilis,  quae  stirpibus  exit  ab  imis, 
Hoc  faciet,  tecuos  si  sit  digesta  per  agros ; 
Nunc  altae  frondes  et  rami  matris  opacant,  55 

Crescentique  adimunt  fetus,  uruntque  ferentem. 
lam,  quae  seminibus  iactis  se  sustulit  arbos, 


47 — 60.]  *Natarereqmre8tobea88t8ted 
by  art :  tree8  of  spontaneous  growth  are 
Dot  fruit-bearingf  but  may  be  made  bo  : 
nataral  sackers  are  dwarfed  unleea  trans- 
planted:  trees  springing  up  from  seed 
grow  Blowly,  and  yield  poor  frnlt.' 

47.1  Yirg.  faere  retnms  to  the  three- 
fold  diyiBion  of  treee  natorally  prodnced, 
viz.  thoae  that  are  generated  sponta- 
neouely,  thoee  from  seed,  and  those  from 
suokers,  the  order  of  the  last  two  being 
here  reveraed.  He  ahows  that  each  of 
theee  kinds  admits  of  improvement  by 
oolti vation.  *  Sponte  soa,'  Ao.,  those  whioh 
are  apontaneouBly  generated.  'Oras*  ia 
the  reading  of  M^.  a  m.  p.  only,  the 
other  MSS.  having  ^auras.'  But  the  ex- 
pression  here  and  in  A.  7. 660  eeemB  to  be 
olearly  from  Ennius  and  LucretiuB,  in  the 
latter  of  whom  *  luminis  oras '  frequently 
ooours.  GompareGraVB^^warmpreoincts 
of  the  cheerful  day.'  In  itself  *  auraa ' 
might  be  snpported  fxom  A.  6.  747  and 
other  pasfiages,  where  light  and*yital  air 
are  treated  as  identioal,  [if  indeed  'aura' 
in  A.  6.  747  does  not  mean  *light':  eee 
NoniuB  p.  245.  and  Senr.  on  A.  6.  204.— 
H.N.] 

49.]  *  Natura,'  productlTe  power.  The 
words  *quippe — subeBt'  refer  only  to 
Maeta  et  fortia,'  not  to  *infecunda.' 
Comp.  Quint  10.  2.  11,  '«Namque  iis 
quae  in  exemplum  adsumimuB  Bubest  na- 
tura  et  vera  yis:  contra  omniB  imitatio 
ficta  est."  Comp.  also  Luor.  3.  273, 
**  Nam  penitus  prorsum  latct  haeo  natura 
subestque."  For  Yirg.^a  doctrine  eee  note 
on  V.  10  above.  *  Tamen '  must  relate  to 
4nfeounda,'  to  which  *ailve8trem  animum' 
is  dearly  parallel ;  though  the  qualifying 
particle  ought  rather  to  belong  to  *8ed 
laeta  et  fortia,'  as  being  the  last  aasertion. 
'  Unfruitful  as  they  are.' 
50.]  *  Inserat,'  engraft  them  with  cut- 


tings  fzom  other  trees.  ^lnsero'  has  a 
double  oonstruction.  Gomp.  ^^lnseritur 
vero  et  fetu  nucis  arbutus  horrida,"  below 
▼.69.  *Mutata,'transplanted.  Thatsim- 
ple  transplantation  improvee  a  tree  is 
stated  by  PaUad.  12.  7,  and  other  rural 
writers.  'Subactis,'  well  prepared  with 
the  spade.  *  Subigere '  is  used  for  knead- 
ing  and  chewing.  Oomp.  Gol.  3.  5,  *'  Lo- 
cum  subigere  oportet  bene :  ubi  erit  sub- 
aotus,  areas  facito." 

51.]  *£xiierint— sequentur:'  see  on4. 
282. 

52.]  *Artis:'  that  whioh  is  alien  to 
their  nature  and  oommunioated  by  train- 
ing.  *They  wiU  leam  whatever  lessona 
you  ohoose  to  teaoh.'  Ribbeck  reads 
'voles'  from  Med.  and  a  oorrection  in 
Gud. :  but  ^voces'  suits  'sequentur' 
better. 

53.]  *Sterili9'  is  the  general  descrip- 
tion,  *quae  stirpibuB  exit  ab  imis'  the 
oharacteriBtic.  '  StirpibuB  ab  imis ' = **  ab 
radioe,"  v.  17. 

54.1  ['Faciat'  originally  Med.  and  one 
of  Ribbeok^B  cursives,— H.  N.]  « Vaouos ' 
oontrasted  with  the  wood  where  it  ia 
choked  by  the  pareni  tree. 

55.]  *Nunc,'  in  ito  natural  state.  <  Aa 
it  nowis  the  towering  foliage  and  branehea 
of  its  mother  overshadow  it,  and  rob  it  of 
its  fruit  as  it  grows  up,  and  wither  up  the 
productive  powers  it  exerts.' 

57.]  Wagn.  commences  a  new  para- 
graph  with  *  lam,  quae ; '  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary.  This  is  the  third  kind  of  wild  trees. 
This  use  of  *  iam '  nearly  in  the  sense  of 
*'praeterea"  1b  not  uncommon.  Gomp. 
"lam  varias  pelagi  volucres,"  1.  38S. 
[Gud.  originally  and  Bome  other  curaives 
have  *  nam.' — H.  N.]  *  Seminibus  iaotis  * 
B  "posito  semine,"  v.  14.  It  does  not 
relate  to  sowing  by  the  hand. 
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Tarda  venity  seris  factara  nepotibufl  umbraniy 

Poma^ue  degenerant  sucos  oblita  priores, 

Et  turpis  avibus  praedam  fert  uva  racemos.  60 

Scilicet  omnibus  est  labor  impendendus,  et  omnes 
Gogendae  in  sulcum,  ac  multa  mercede  domandae. 
Set  truncis  oleaelnelius,  propagine  yites 
Bespondent»  solido  Paphiaa  de  robore  myrtus  ; 
Plantis  et  durae  ooryli  nascuntur,  et  ingens  65 

FraxinuSy  Herculeaeque  arbos  umbrosa  coronae, 
Cbaoniique  patris  glandes ;  etiam  ardua  pabua 
Nascitur,  et  casus  abies  yisura  marinos. 
Inseritur  yero  et  fetu  nucis  arbutus  horrida. 


58]  ^VeniV  &b  ▼.  11.  *SeriB  nepo- 
tibiu/  to  nnbora  generations  of  men. 
Gom|K  V.  294  below,  £.  9.  50. 

59.]  *  Poma,'  aU  kinds  of  fruit 

60.J  *  AvibuB  praedam,' becauBO  no  men 
will  pick  them.  That  vinea  wexe  raised  at 
Rome  from  giapes  or  grape-Beeds  appears 
from  Oio.  Sen.  15,  Plmy  17.  59  (Forb.). 

61—72.]  *Artificial  methods  vary  ao- 
oording  to  the  kind  of  tree:  with  some 
trees  truncheonfl  suit  best,  with  some 
layers,  with  others  Bets,  with  othen 
mickers:  grafting  again  ia  practiBed  on 
Bome  trees,  not  on  otners.' 

61]  *Scilioet'  is  explanatory.  *The 
lactiB.' 

62.]  '  Cogendae  in  suloum,'  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  ^'oogere  in  ordinem,"  and 
giving  the  notion  of  training  and  disci- 
pline.  'DriUed  into  trenches.'  'Multa 
meioede,'  at  great  cost  of  labour.  Comp. 
Sen.  de  Tranq.  11,  **Magna  quidem  res 
tuafi  meroede  oolui." 

64.]  *  Respondent : '  "votis  respondet 
avari  agricolae,"  1. 47.  The  word  is  Bome- 
times,  as  here,  used  absolutely.  Gol.  8. 2, 
**  G^emella  vitis  maior  nisi  praepingui  solo 
non  respondet."  This  may  possibly  be  de- 
rived  £rom  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  case 
of  debtors,  as  in  Cio.  Att.  16.  2,  Sen.  Ep. 
87,  **re8pondere  nominibus."  *Trunois' 
and  *propanne'  are  ablatives  of  the  in- 
strument  Five  of  the  six  methods  (v. 
22—34)  are  here  mentioned.  The  **  cacu- 
men  "  (v.  29)  is  omitted.  The  instanoe  of 
the  oUve  in  both  cases  seems  to  identify 
*  truncis '  with  **  cau<Ucibus  sectiB,"  v.  30 ; 
and  if  this  is  so,  *  solido  de  robore '  must 
answer  to  **  stirpes,"  •*  sudes,"  *•  vallos,"  v. 
24, 25,  in  spite  of  the  teetimony  of  Serv.  as 
to  the  appUcability  of  **  caudicibus  sectis  " 
to  the  myrtle,  quoted  oo  v.  31.   But,  as 


was  remarked  on  v.  80,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say. 

65.]  For  «et  durae'  Serv.  [and  the 
Berae  scholia]  mention  another  reading, 
*edurae,'  whioh  is  found  in  some  inferior 
MSS.Bibbeckieads*eodurae.'  [*Edurae' 
Serv.  explains  ass*non  durae.' — H.  N.] 

66.]  ()omp.  **Populus  Aloidae  gratis- 
sima,^'  E  7. 61.  *  Ooronae*  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  attributive  gen.,  Uke  **gratum 
littus  amoeni  seoesBUs,"  Juv.  3.  4. 

67.]  *Chaonii  patris : '  oomp.  "Lemnius 
pater,"  A.  8.  454.  *  Chaonli ' = •*  Dodo- 
naeL" 

68.]  <  Nasoitur,'  so.  *  plantis,'  which  we 
should  have  expeoted  to  be  repeated,  as 
the  more  important  word ;  but  tne  repeti- 
tion  of  the  verb  is  meant  to  remind  us  of 
the  rest  of  the  ezpression  of  whioh  it  has 
formed  a  part.  We  may  perhaps  oompare 
the  half  repetitions  of  words  in  Homer. 
See  Jelfs  Gr.  Gr.  §  348,  obs.  1. 

69.]  Wagn.  reads  *Inseritur  vero  et 
nucis  arbutus  horrida  fetu,'  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  a  oorreotion  in  Med.  and  of  six 
other  MSS.  [and  so  Forb.]  Here  however, 
as  in  3.  449  (note),  critical  probability 
seems  in  fiftvour  of  the  oommon  reading, 
whioh  in  both  instanoes  is  supported  by 
Serv.  Wagn.'s  view  as  to  the  inhar- 
moniousness  of  hvpermetrio  lines  with 
dactylio  endings  dues  not  seem  of  muoh 
weight  in  itsejf  without  MS.  authority. 
If  the  eUsion  impUed  a  Bynaoheia,  this 
might  require  tho  last  syllabie  but  one 
to  be  long  by  nature.  The  oopyists,  even 
of  the  better  M8S.,  are  apt  to  remove 
metrical  anomalies,  as  they  have  done  e.g. 
in  A.  6.  83  and  A.  7.  437.  fServ.  and  the 
Berae  soholia  mention  with  disapproval 
a  reading  *  horrens,'  which  is]  also  found 
in  aome  extant  copies.    It  should  be  ob- 
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Et  steriles  platani  malos  gessere  yalentes ;  70 

Castaneae  fagns,  ornusque  incanuit  albo 
Flore  piri,  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis. 

Nec  modus  inserere  atque  oculos  inponere  simplex. 
Nam,  qua  se  medio  trudunt  de  cortice  gemmae 
Et  tenuis  rumpunt  tunicas,  angustus  in  ipso  75 

Fit  nodo  sinus ;  huc  aliena  ex  arbore  germen 
Includunt,  udoque  docent  inolescere  libro. 
Aut  rursum  enodes  trunci  resecantur,  et  alte 
Finditur  in  solidum  cuneis  via,  deinde  feraces 
Plantae  immittuntur :  nec  longum  tempus,  et  ingens   80 


Berred  that  the  expression  of  Serv.  "  ver- 
S11S  dactylicus"  Buggests  anuther  prin- 
oiple  of  explanation,  which  might  be 
eztended  to  the  two  passageB  from  the 
Aeneid,  viz.,  that  of  Bupposing  that  the 
last  foot  is  actually  a  dactyl  in  place  of  a 
BDondee.  *  Fetu  *  is  fho  abl.  *  Nucis,*  i.e. 
the  walnut  *  Horrida/  from  the  rough- 
nesB  of  the  atem  (Heyne). 
70.]  *  Sterilis,*  opp.  to  "  pomifera." 
71.]  For  *  faguB  *  aU  the  MSS.  but  two, 
one  of  them  from  a  correction,  give  'fagos,' 
a  reading  which,  tbough  acknowledged  bj 
Serv.,  may  safely  be  imputed  to  tlie  mis- 
apprehension  of  copyists,  who  supposed 
*  castaneae  *  to  be  nom.  pl.  The  Btruoture 
of  the  sentenoe  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
oonnecting  the  words  with  those  which 
follow,  nor  is  it  likely,  as  Serv.  admits, 
that  the  Romans  should  have  preferred 
the  beech-nut  to  the  chestnut,  so  as  to 
graft  the  former  tree  on  the  latter. 
Wagn.  takes  *  fagus  *  as  the  nom.  pl.  of 
the  fourth  declension,  relying  on  Culex  v. 
139,  "Umbrosaeque  manent  fagus  he- 
deraeque  ligantes  Bracchia."  Serv.  men- 
tions  various  strange  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  the  difficulty,  taking  ^castaneae  fagos' 
as  a  hypallage  (I)  for  **  fagi  castaneas,"  or 
treating  *  fagos '  as  a  Greek  nominative, 
the  latter  altemative  being  varied  by  a 
proposition  to  separate  *  oastaneae  *  from 
'  fagos '  and  construct  it  with  *  malos.' 
The  last  syllable  may  however  be  long  by 
caesura.  [The  Beme  scholia  take  *  fagus  * 
as  nom.  sing. — H.  N.]  Keightley  says  of 
the'omus:'  *It  is  very  uncertain  what 
this  tree  is ;  the  usual  opinion  is  that  it 
is  the  **  sorbus  aucuparia,"  our  quicken  or 
mountain  ash.  As  this  bowever  is  quite 
a  different  tree  from  the  ash,  and  Oolu- 
mella  (De  Arb.  16)  calls  the  *'omus"  a 
**  fraxinus  silvestris,"  distinguished  from 
the  other  ashes  by  having  broader  leaves, 


botanists  are  now  inclined  to  think  it  is 
the  "  fraxinus  rotundifolia  **  of  Lamarck, 
tbe  manna  tree,  or  tree  that  yields  the 
manna,  of  Calabria.*  The  words  *  inca- 
nuit  albo  fiore '  are  to  be  taken  with  both 
clauses. 

73 — 82.]  *  Grafting  is  distinct  from  in- 
oculation :  in  the  latter  case  you  introduoe 
a  bud,  in  the  former  a  slip.' 

73.]  *Necmodus  inserere:*  see  on  1. 
213.  *Oculos  inponere,*  to  inoculate  or 
bud,  ivo^a\tii<rfi6%.  In  what  foUows 
inoculation  is  distinguished  from  eng^ft- 
ing.  We  must  therefore  take  *  simplex ' 
as  «  **unus,"  as**duplex**frequently  =» 
**  duo.**  *  The  mode  of  grafting  and  in- 
oculating  is  not  one.'  It  is  possible  that 
Yirg.  may  mention  the  two  species  first  as 
constituting  a  genus,  and  afterwards  as 
the  varieties  of  the  genus  which  they  con- 
stitute,  though  this  seems  clumsy.  Mr. 
Blackburn  supposes  Yirg.  to  mean  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  grafting 
and  budding,  and  then,  after  giving  one 
way  of  budding,  to  pass  on,  without  Qe- 
Bcribing  another,  to  g^fting — ^a  prefer- 
enoe  of  literary  variety  to  logical  arrange- 
ment  which  would  not  be  un-Virgilian. 
In  the  whole  oontext  Yirg.^s  object  is  to 
show  the  manifoldness  of  his  subject. 
See  above,  vv.  63  foU.,  below,  w.  83  foU. 

75.]  *  Tunicas,'  that  which  is  under  the 
•*  oortex."    Pliny  24.  7.,  16.  65. 

76.]  *Fit,'  is  made  by  the  knife. 
*  Huo  .  .  .  includunt,'  A.  2.  18. 

77.]  *And  teach  it  to  grow  into  the 
bark  which  gives  it  the  sap  of  life.' 

78.]  *  Rursum,'    on    the    other  hand.  • 
Comp.  Hor.  1.  Ep.  2.  17,  **  Rursus  quid 
virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit  Utile  pro- 
posuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixem." 

79.]  *  Feraces  plantae,'  slips  from  frait- 
ful  trees. 

80.]  *  Et ; '  oomp.  A.  3.  9,  **  Vix  prima 
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Exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Praeterea  genus  haut  unum,  nec  fortibus  ulmis, 
Nec  saliei  lotoque,  neque  Idaeis  cyparissis ; 
Nec  pingues  unam  in  faciem  nascuntur  olivaey 
Orchades,  ot  radii,  et  amara  pausia  baca, 
Pomaque  et  Alcinoi  silvae ;  nec  surculus  idem 
Crustumiis  Syriisquc  piris  gravibusque  volemis. 
Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  nostris. 


85 


inceperat  aestas,  Et  patcr  Anchises  dare 
fatis  vela  iubebat,"  a  remnant  of  primitivo 
Bimplicitj  of  expreseiou,  which  sometlmcs 
gives  more  forco  to  a  passage  than  tbe 
employment  of  a  more  formal  connecting 
particle. 

81.]  ^Exiit:'  sec  note  at  the  end  of 
Book  2.  Tho  perfect  expresses  instanta- 
neousnesB.  So  perhaps  "ruperunt,"  1. 49. 

82.]  Serv.  gives  *  mirata  cstque '  a  cor- 
rection,a8  it  would  appear  from  bis  notc, 
for  '  mirataque/  which  seems  to  have  becn 
an  old  reading,  and  is  found  in  a  fragment 
attached  to  Gud.  Oud.  itself  has  *■  miratur 
estque.*  The  original  error,  as  Heyne  re- 
marks,  was  probably '  miratasquo,'  which 
is  actually  read  by  Med.  a.  m.  p.  and  some 
other  copics,  and  is  ea^ily  nccounted  for 
by  tbe  confueion  of  terminations. 

83 — 108.]  *  Again,  there  are  varieties  in 
each  klnd  of  trcc,  the  olive,  the  apple,  aud 
pear,  and  especially  the  vine,  the  diver- 
sities  of  which  are  innumerable.' 

84.]  According  to  Fee,  citcd  by 
Kfcightley,  there  are  five  kinds  of  the  ar- 
borescent  lotus,  which  is  itsclf  distinct 
from  the  aquatic,  coutaining  tbree  va- 
rieties,  and  the  terrestrial  aud  herbaceoua 
(see  on  3.  394),  containing  two.  "  The 
lotus-tree  grows  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa ;  it  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
and  Polybius,  and  is  a  treo  of  moderato 
altitude,  bearing  small  fruits,  which  are 
sweet,  resemblibg  the  date  in  fiavour." 
Keightley. 

85.]  'Unam  in  faciem:*  comp.  A.  10. 
637, "  Tum  dea  nube  cava  tenuem  sine 
viribus  umbram  In  faciem  Aeneae  (visii 
mirabilo  monstrum)  Dardaniis  omat 
telis."  In  both  passages  *  in  faciem '  is 
adverbial. 

86.]  Cato  6  mentions  eight  kinds  of 
olives,  Ck)L  5.  8  ten,Macrob.  Sat.  3.  20(2. 
16)  sixteen.  '  Orohades '  and  '  radii  *  ap- 
pear  to  be  so  named  from  their  shape. 
The  'orchades'  are  oblong,  the  'radii' 
are  long  like  a  weavei's  shuttle.  *  Paueia* 
VOL.  I. 


is  a  kind  of  olive  which  requircs  to  bo 
gatliercd  before  it  is  ripe ;  henco  '  amara 
baca.'  Pliny  (15.  13)  says  that  the 
'pausia'  is  gathered  flret,  then  the  *orchis,' 
tnen  the  '  radius ; '  and  Columella  says 
that  tho  oil  of  the  '  pausia'  is  excellenfc 
while  it  is  green,  but  is  spoiled  by  agc. 
'  Orchites,*  the  more  usual  form,  was  iu- 
tioduccd  by  tho  early  cditors  on  very 
slendcr  MS.  authority,  if  any;  but  it 
would  spoil  tlie  metrc,  unle^ss,  with  onc 
MS.,  we  wero  to  rcad  '  radiique.* 

87.]  *  Pomaque  et  Alcinoi  silvae :  *  thc 
'que'  is  disjunctivc,  as  in  3.  121,  "Et 
patriam  Epirum  rcferat  fortisque  Myce- 
nas."  *  Nor  are  applcs,  &c.,  of  one  sort 
any  more  than  olives.'  '  The  orchards  of 
Alcinous'  (comp.  tho  description  of  thrm 
in  Od.  7.  112  foll.)  aro  the  same  as  tho 
'  poma,'  unless  we  suppooo  them  to  couvcy 
a  still  more  general  designation,  *  apples, 
and  all  Alcinous'  orchard  trees.'  '  Sur- 
culus,*  outting :  a  poetic  variety,  intended 
to  signifv  not  that  the  pear  must  be 
planted  oy  cuttings,  but  that  it  may. 
The  mcaning  of  course  is  not  that  the 
cuttings  differ  as  cuttings,  but  that  they 
differ  as  belonging  to  different  trees. 

88.]  *  Crustumiis :  *  eo  called  from  Crus- 
timicrium  or  Crustumium,  at  tho  conflux 
of  the  Alia  and  Tibcr.  Serv.  says  they 
were  partly  red.  *  Syriis : '  Serv.  and 
Pliny  say  they  wero  black.  *  Volemis  :* 
the '  volcma '  nre  namcd,  without  descrip- 
tion,  by  Cato,  and  mentioned  by  Pliny 
merely  as  spoken  of  by  Virg.  Serv.  de- 
rivcs  them  from  "vola,*'  'hand-flllers,' 
raentioning  however  another  etymology 
from  a  Gaulish  word  meaning  'big.*  Pliny 
(15.  53)  says  that  the  Crustumine  wero 
the  best.  The  '  Syria,*  according  to  Col. 
5.  10,  were  also  called  "  Tarentina."  Sy- 
rian  pears  are  mentioned  by  Juv.  11.  73, 
and  Martial  5.  78.  13. 

89.]  Here  and  in  w.  267,  278,  300, 
*  arbos '  may  mean  either  the  vine  or  the 
tree  which' supportcd  it,  the  "  silvestria 
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Quam  Methymnaeo  cai-pit  de  palmite  Lesbos ;  90 

8unt  Thasiae  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albae, 
Pinguibus  hae  terris  habiles,  levioribus  illae  ; 
Et  passo  Psithia  utilior,  tenuisque  Lageos, 
Temptatura  pedes  olim  vincturaque  linguam ; 
Purpureae,  preciaeque ;  et  quo  te  carmine  dicam,         95 
Rhaetica  ?  neo  cellis  ideo  contende  Falemis. 
iSunt  et  Aminneae  vites,  firmissima  vina. 


virgiilta  "  of  V.  2.  Pliny  (14.  9)  and  Ul- 
pian  (Dig.  47.  7.  3)  include  the  vine 
umong  ^arbores.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Col.  (3.  l)difitinctly  excludes  it;  Cato 
(32)  correlatively  couirosts  *  arbores  *  and 
*vite8,'  and  the  writers  on  agriculture 
generally  speaking  of  vineyards  use  '  ar- 
bores '  of  the  trees  which  supported  the 
vines.  It  is  clear  that  *  arbor '  means  the 
supporter  in  E.  5.  32,  '*  YitiB  ut  arboribus 
decori  est,  ut  vitibus  uvae,"  and  in  v.  290 
of  this  book  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
vine.  Altogether  tbere  seems  to  be  no 
passage  in  \lrg.  whero  'arbos'  is  clearly 
used  for  the  vine,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
easy  to  resibt  the  ar^ument  in  favour  of 
the  technical  sense  in  a  technical  treatise. 

90.]  Hor.  1  Od.  17.  21,  "Hic  inno- 
centis  pocula  Lesbii  Duces."  The 
<  palmcs '  is  the  bearing  wcod  of  the  vine. 
Col.  5.  6. 

91.]  *  Thasiae  vites :  *  Athenaeus(l.  51) 
collects  testimonies  to  the  exccUence  of 
the  Thasian,  Lesbian,  and  Fsithian  wines 
among  others.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  an 
Egyptian  wine  called  Thasian  (14.  74, 
117).  ^Mareotides:'  comp.  Hor.  1  Od. 
37.  14,  **Mentemque  lymphatam  Ma- 
rcotico."  *  Albae '  is  of  oourse  an  epithct 
of  *  Mareotidcs.*  Comp.  Col.  10.  347, 
"Saeijo  suas  scdes  praecinxit  vitibus 
albis."  The  rcfcreuco  then  is  probably  to 
the  palc  green  colour  of  thc  grupe. 

92.]  From  this  verso  it  might  sccm  as 
if  Yirg.  meant  that  these  vines  may  bo 
grown  in  Italy,  though  v.  39  looks  the 
other  way, 

03.]  *Pa860,*  sc.  "vino"  =  "vino  o 
passis  uvis  facto."  Comp.  Col.  12.  39, 
*' PasBum  optimum  sic  fieri,"  &c. ;  Stat. 
Silv.  -k  938,  "  Yel  passum  psithiis  suis  re- 
coctum ;  "  Pliny  14.  80,  "  Psithium  et  me- 
lampsithium  passi  genera  sunt ; "  G.  4. 
269,  '^Psithia  passos  de  vite  racemos." 
The  word  *  Peithia '  is  Greek,  but  sccms  to 
have  uo  kno\\n  mianing.  *Lageo8,*  A<i- 
7fiof.  *  Tenue,'  ns  an  epithct  of  wine,  is 
opposed  to  "dulcc"  by  Pliny  14.  80,  and 


to  **pingue"  and  "nignun"  (23.  39), 
where  it  is  coupled  with  "  austerum ;  "  so 
that  it  seems  to  mean  a  thin  and  light 
wine.  [Serv.  and  the  Beme  schol.  sug- 
gest  that  *  tenuis '  may  =  *  penetrabilis,* 

*  searching.'— H.  N.] 

94.]  *  Olim  *  may  either  be  *  some  day,' 
after  it  has  bcen  made  into  wine,  or  *  soon,' 
after  it  has  been  drunk.  Lucr.  6.  1116 
has  "  Atthide  temptantur  gressus."  [Tbe 
Beme  scholia  say  that  this  line  is  taken 
from  one  of  Calvus,  "  lingua  vino  temp- 
tantur  et  pedes." — U.  N.] 

95.]  The  *  purpureae '  are  mentioned  as 
a  particular  kind  of  grape  by  Col.  3. 2.  Of 
the  *preciae/  which  Serv.  explains  by 
"  praccoquae,"  there  were  two  Mnds,  dis- 
tinguishcd  by  the  size  of  the  grape.  Col. 
3.  2,  Pliny  14.  29. 

90.]  *  llhaetica : '  this  wine  appears  from 
Pliny  14.  67,  to  have  been  grown  as  far 
Bouth  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Yerona. 
Suetonius  (Aug.  77)  says  that  it  was  u 
favourite  with  Augustus,  but  it  appears 
from  Pliny  14.  16  that  the  fashion  was 
changed  by  Tiberius.  Scneca  (Nat.  Q.  1. 
11)  thinks  Yirg.'s  language  equally  appli- 
cable  to  praiso  aod  ccnsure;  but  surely 

*  ideo '  showB  that  it  could  only  be  under- 
stood  in  the  formcr  sense.  [Scrv.  says 
that  tho  uva  Rhaetica  was  highly  praised 
by  Cato  in  liis  "  libri  ad  filium,"  but  on 
tho  contrary  much  ubuscd  by  CatuUus, 
and  that  Yirg.'s  language  is  therefore  in- 
tentionally  ambiguous.— 'H.  N.]  *  Ct^lis;  * 
the  full  exprcssion  is  "  coUa  vinaria." 

97.]  *  Finuissima :  *  comp.  Pliny  14. 21 , 
"  Principatus  datur  Aiuinneis  propter  fir- 
mitatem  senioque  proficientem  vini  eius 
utique  vitam."  Further  on  he  speaks  of 
wines  as  "  contra  omno  sidus  firaiissima." 
The  '  Aminnea  vitis '  appcars  to  have  in- 
cluded  several  varieties,  and  to  havo 
grown  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Where 
tho  Aminnei  lived,  from  whom  ife  took 
its  name,  is  disputtd :  sc^e  Janus  on  Mac- 
rob.  Sat.  3.  20  (2. 16).  [Philarg.  quotes 
Aristotlc  forthcstutementthat  thev  were 
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Tmolius  adsurgit  quibus  et  rex  ipse  Phanaeus  ; 
Argitisque  minor,  cui  non  certaverit  uUa 
Aut  tantum  fluere  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos.         loo 
Non  ego  te,  Dis  et  mei^  accepta  secundis, 
Transierim,  Bhodia,  et  tumidis  Bumaste  racemis* 
Set  neque,  quam  multae  species,  necy  nomina  quae  sint^ 
Est  numerus ;  neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert ; 
Quem  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem         105 


Thessalians :  Vnrro  (if  we  luay  trust  the 
Beme  scholia)  said  they  were  Pelasgi. — 
H.  N.]  In  the  article  "  yIduhi  "  in  uict. 
A.,  it  ifl  obBorved  that  the  namea  of  wines, 
dcrivcd  from  their  original  localitics,  were 
retained  when  the  vines  had  ceased  to  be 
grown  in  those  localities.  Col.  3. 9  speaks 
of  the  Aminnean  vines  as  among  the  very 
oldest. 

98.]  *Tmolu8  et'  is  the  reading  of 
Ileyne,  with  some  of  the  early  editions, 
and  flome  inferior  MSS. ;  but  *Tmoliiis' 
is  Bupportcd  by  Bibbeck^s  MSS.,  in- 
cluding  fragm.  Veron.  Pliny  14.  74 
speaks  of  Tmolian  wine  as  good  not  to 
drink  alone,  but  to  mix  with  other  wiucs, 
to  which  it  imparts  sweetness  and  the 
flavour  of  ago.  Tho  cllipse  is  dyos,  Comp. 

*  Lageoe.'  *  Itex  ipse  Phanaeus'  is  a  trans- 
lation  of  Lucilius'  XUs  re  ^vydffriis,  which 
Serv.  quotes,  Phanae  being  a  promoniory 
and  port  of  Chio«.  *  Adsurgit : '  comp. 
"  Utquo  viro  Phoebi  chorus  adsurrexerit 
omnis,"  E.  6.  6Q. 

99.]  *  Argitisque  minor : '  there  were  an 

*  Argitis  maior '  and  an  *  Argitis  minor.' 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  dipy6sy 
alhiding  to  the  colour  of  the  grape  or 
wine.    Col.  3.  2. 

100,]  *  Ccrtaverit . . .  fluere . . .  durare : ' 
comp.  Stot.  Silv.  5.  3.  191,  "Non  tibi 
certasset  iuvenilia  fingere  corda  Nestor," 
and  see  on  1.  213.  *  Tantum  fluere,'  to 
yield  so  much  juice :  comp.  below  v.  190, 
and  Col.  3.  2,  "  Gi-aeculae  vitea  acinorum 
exig^itate  minus  fluunt" 

101 .]  *  Dis  et  mensis  acccpta  secundis : ' 
drinking  did  not  begin  till  after  the  first 
course,  whcn  it  was  commenccd  by  a  liba- 
tion  (A.  1.  723,  &c.) ;  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  refcr  *  Dis '  to  the  temples.  Comp. 
however  Hor.  3  Od.  11.  G,  "Divitum 
mensis  et  amica  templis,"  of  the  lyrc. 

102.]  The  Rhodian  vine  is  merely  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  Columella.  Rhodian 
wine  occurs  in  the  anecdote  of  Aristotle 
choosing  his  successor  under  pretenco  of 
choosing  a  winc,  Gell.  13.  5.   Athenaeus, 


14.  68,  quotcs  Lynceus  as  8j)eaking  of  a 
IXiculiar  spccies  of  Rhodian  grapo  called 

*  Iirir^vior  fiSrpvs.*  '  Bunmstus  :  *  callcd  by 
Varro  and  Macrobius  "  bumamma."  Pliny 
14.  15,  "Tument  vero  mammarum  modu 
bumasti."  fiov  means  magnitude,  as  in 
fioinrais.  Pliny  (14.  42)  says  there  wero 
two  kinds,  black  and  white. 

103.]  Pliny  (14.  20)  says  that  Demo- 
critus  alone  pretendod  to  know  all  tho 
varieties  of  vines  even  in  his  ovm  country. 
To  the  same  general  effect  Col.  3.  2,  wlio 
quotes  these  lines.  Cato  bad  noticed  iifty- 
eight,  Pliny  about  eighty.  The  number 
has  been  indefinitely  increascd  since,  1400 
having  been  collected  in  tho  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  a  number  supposed  U) 
be  not  more  than  half  of  those  cultivated 
in  France  alone.  Fe'o  on  Pliny  14. 44  foll. 
referred  to  by  Keightlcy. 

101.]  *Neque  enim,'  nor  indeed.  Sec 
Key*8  Lat.  Gr.  1449. 

105.]  'Who  should  wish  to  know  it, 
would  wiah  also,*  &c.  It  is  difflcult  to 
say  whether  *  Libyci  aeq uoris '  means  tho 
plains  or  tho  sca  of  Libya.  Thero  is 
sufficicnt    authority  for  tho  expression 

*  Libyan  sea,'  Pliny  5.  1 ;  and  wnero  tho 
word  is  ambiguous  its  usual  meaniug 
ought  perhaps  to  prevail.  There  might  be 
an  objection,  poetically  speaking,  to  the 
repetition  of  the  galo  at  sea  in  both 
similcs;  but  in  the  first  'Zephyro  tur- 
bentnr '  scems  to  be  mere  omament.  The 
common  interprctation  however,  referring 
it  to  tho  sand  of  the  descrt,  is  supported 
by  Catull.  7. 3,  quoted  by  Ursinus,  •*  Quam 
magnus  numerus  Libyssae  harenae  Loser- 
piciferis  iacet  Cyrenis,  Oraclum  lovis 
inter  aestuosi."  Comp.  the  oracle  in  Hdt. 
1.  47,  olBd  T*  iyui  ^dfifiov  t'  ipi0fjbby  koX 
fi(Tpa  0a\dir<nis,  and  Pind.  Pyth.  9.  46, 

K^iotf  ts  vdyrw  rtKos, 

OloBa  KoX  Ttdffas  iciXe^vs' 

"Offffa  TC  x'^^"  ilpifii  ^^AA'  hfoitdfiwfi, 

X^^fxaiL 
*Ep  BaKdeffff  koX  iroTafu>7s  \^dfia0ot 
K^fjuurty  ^lirais  r*hf4fJMV  K\ov4orrat» 
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Discere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  harenae, 
Aut,  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  Eurus, 
Nosse,  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  litora  fluctus. 

Nec  vero  terrae  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt. 
Fluminibus  salices  crassisque  paludibus  abii 
Nascuntur,  steriles  saxosis  montibus  omi ; 
Litora  myrtetis  laetissima ;  denique  apertos 
Bacchus  amat  coUes,  aquilonem  et  frigora  taxi. 
Aspice  et  extremis  domitum  cultoribus  orbem, 
Eoasque  domos  Arabum  pictosque  Gelonos : 
Divisae  arboribus  patriae.     Sola  India  nigrum 
Fert  hebenum,  solis  est  turea  virga  Sabaeis. 
Quid  tibi  odorato  referam  sudantia  ligno 
Balsamaque  et  bacas  semper  frondentis  acanthi  ? 


110 


115 


106.]  Most  of  Ribbeck's  MSS.,  in- 
cluding  Mod.,  Verona  fragm.,  and  Gud. 
read  *  dicere,'  whicb  is  plainly  a  mistake, 
and  may  be  called  an  orthographical 
error. 

107.]  Connect  *  violenlior  incidit.' 

108.]  •loniifluctus*  =  **  fluctus  lonii 
maris."  Virg.  Beenis  to  have  in  his  eye 
Theocr.  16.  30,  'AXX*  Iffosyap  6  }i6xBos  ^ir* 
it6yt  KvfjMra  fAtrptiy,  "Oaa*  &vffJLOS  x^pffovZf 
fi€rk  y\auKas  oAbr  wOtl. 

109—135.]  *Different  soils  are  proper 
for  different  trees,  and  so  vre  find  cach 
country  with  trees  of  its  own.' 

109.]  The  words  aie  from  h^cr.  1. 166, 
"  ferre  omnes  omnia  possent,"  where  the 
fact  that  particular  places  produco  parti- 
cular  things  is  urged  to  prove  that  nothing 
can  come  of  nothing.  The  fact  has  been 
inentioncd  already,  1.  50 — 63  (see  note  on 
latter  verse),  whero  it  is  recognized  as 
conneoted  with  the  prcscnt  condition  of 
humanity,  just  as  tho  opposito,  "omnis 
feret  omnia  tcllus,"  E.  4.  39,  is  a  cliarac- 
teristic  of  tho  golden  age.  Hero  wc  have 
the  fact  and  uothing  beyoud.  We  may 
compare  also,  with  Forb.,  thc  language 
of  E.  8.  63. 

110.]  •Fluminibus  nascuntur:'  thowil- 
low  appears  to  grow  in  the  river.  Comp. 
E.  7.  66,  "Populus  in  fluviis,  abics  in 
montibus  altis." 

111.]  The  *omus*  is  mentioned,  v.  71, 
as  one  of  the  trees  on  which  a  fruit  trco 
is  engrafted,  in  conjunction  witb  "sterilcs 
platani." 

112.]  "  Amanlis  litora  myrtos,"  4.  124. 
See  on  E.  7.  62.  •  Apertos '  suggests  tho 
idea  of  *  apricos,*  to  whioh  *  aquiloncm  et 


frigora '  is  opposed.  He  treats  soil  and 
climate  together,  ns  in  1.  51  foll. 

114.]  *Extremis  domitum  cultoribns 
orbem,=**extremas  orbis  partes  cultas." 
'Extremis  cultoribus'  is  the  dative  of 
tho  agent.  The  sentence  is  closelv  con- 
nected  with  what  foUows,  the  senso  being, 
*  Look  at  foreign  lands,  go  as  far  as  you 
will,  you  will  find  cach  country  has  its 
tree.' 

lis.]  *Pictosque  Gelonos:'  Hor.  2  Od. 
20. 19,  "ultimi  Geloni."  [*Picto8'=»8tig- 
mnta  habentes,'  Serv.  nnd  the  Bcmo 
scholia.— H.  N.]  Olaud.  in  Rufin.  1. 313, 
"Membraque  qui  ferro  gaudet  pinxisse 
Gelonus." 

116.]"  Divisae  arboribus  patriae : "  their 
countries  are  divided  among  trces,  i.o. 
each  tree  has  its  allotted  country.  *  Sola 
India,'  &c. :  comp.  1.  57.  *  Sabaeis  *  In 
tho  next  line  seems  to  prevent  our  taking 
^lndia'  ns  a  loosc  name  for  the  whole 
East,  including  Aethiopia,  and  to  rcquire 
us  to  tako  it  as  India  Proper,  though 
ebony  does  not  grow  thero  alone.  As 
Forb.  remarks,  the  geography  of  tho 
ancient  poets  is  apt  to  be  vague,  cspeci- 
ally  iu  the  case  of  countries  so  far  re- 
moved. 

117.]  *Turea  virga:'  Pliny  (12.  57), 
after  stating  that  thero  is  great  doubt 
and  discrepancy  as  to  tlie  nature  of  tbe 
tree,  says  **  Qui  mea  aetate  legati  ex  Ara- 
bia  venerant,  omnia  incertiora  fecemnt, 
quod  iure  miremur,  virgis  etiam  turis  ad 
nos  commeantibus :  quibus  crcdi  potest, 
matrem  quoquo  tereti  et  enodi  fraticaro 
trunco." 

119.]  For  thc  transposition  of  *  quo  *  in 
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Quid  nemora  Aethiopum,  moUi  eanentia  lana,  120 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres  ? 

Aut  quos  Oceano  propior  gerit  India  lucos, 

Extremi  sinus  orbis,  ubi  aera  vincere  summum 

Arboris  haut  uUae  iactu  potuere  sagittae  ? 

Et  gens  illa  quidem  sumptis  non  tarda  pharetris.        125 

Media  fert  tristis  sucos  tardumque  saporem 


tlie  oonstruction  *  que  et/  comp.  Hor.  3 
Od.  4.  18,  "  ut  premerer  sacra  Lauroque 
coUataque  myrto."  It  is  doubtful  whetuer 
the  balsam  aud  acanthus  are  not  meant 
rather  to  be  distiaguiBhedas  belonging  to 
difforent  oountries,  than  connectod,  as 
belonging  to  the  same.  The  country  of 
the  bulsam  is  by  somo  thought  to  be  Ju- 
daea,  by  others  Arabia  Felix.  The  acan- 
thus  is  attributed  both  to  Egypt  and  to 
Arabia.  The  aoanthus  is  not  a  herb  but 
a  tree,  the  acacia.  Bodaeus  a  Stapel, 
cited  by  Martyn,  accouuts  for  *  bacas  *  by 
saying  that  though  there  are  no  berries 
the  flowers  grow  in  little  baUs.  Martyn 
himself  understands  it  of  the  globules  of 
gum,  Keightley  of  the  pods. 

120.]  *Lana;'  caUed  by  Hdt.  fXptoy 
arh  ^vKovy  i.e.  cotton,  the  product  of  the 
tree  cotton,  •*  gossypium  arboreum."  Pliny 
19. 14,  '*  Superior  pars  Aegypti,  in  Ara- 
biam  vergens,  gignit  fruticem  quem  ali^ni 
gossypion  vocant,  plures  xybUi  et  ideo  Ima 
inde  facta  xyUna." 

121.]  This  was  the  belief  long  after 
Virg.'s  time.  Pliny  6.  54,  "  Seres,  lanitio 
sUvaram  nobiles,  perfusam  aqua  depecten- 
tes  frondiam  caniticm.''  Silkworms  were 
not  known  in  the  Koman  empire  till  tbe 
time  of  Justinian.  [Serr.  says  **  alii  de- 
peetat  legunt ;  quod  si  est,  Sere$  posuit 
pro  5cr,  sicut  tmbes  pro  irahs, — H.  N.] 

122.]  Here  again  Pliny  supports  Virg. 
(7.  21),  **  Arbores  quidem  "  (speaking  of 
India)  **  tantae  prooeritatis  traduntur  ut 
sagittis  superari  nequeant"  Val.  Fl.  C.  76 
full.  snys  the  same  thing  of  the  forcsts  of 
Syene.  Virg.  does  not  specify  the  trees, 
but  simply  discriminates  them  from 
others  by  their  height.  India  is  said  to 
have  a  greater  variety  of  forest  trees  than 
any  other  country.  Mr.  Macleane  says, 
**  •  Oceano  propior  India '  seems  to  mean 
the  jnngles  of  the  Malabar  coast,  running 
to  the  depth  of  many  miles  at  the  foot  of 
the  Westem  Gb&ts,  and  abounding  in 
teak  and  jaok  treesof  an  enormous  height. 
I  have  scen  them  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
from  the  gzound  to  the  brancbes,  and  thero 


aro  some  higher  still.  Entire  mainmasts 
are  made  of  a  single  stem  for  large  ships. 
The  ancients  got  their  pepper  from  this 
coast.  The  jungles  in  some  parts  run 
quite  cloee  to  the  sea."  *Ooeano  propior' 
is  explaiiied  by  *  extremi  sinus  orois.'  It 
seoms  to  imply  the  Homeric  notion  of  tho 
ocean  as  a  great  stream,  enciroling  the 
outside  of  the  world.  So  Catull.  64.  30, 
**  Oceanusque  mari  qui  totum  amplectitur 
orbem."    [;  Proprior '  Med.— H.  N.] 

123.]  *  Slnus : '  it  is  hard  to  ascertaiu 
the  exact  meaning  of  thi^  word  in  all  the 
passages  whore  it  occurs;  but  here  it 
seems  to  mean  a  dcep  or  remote  recess,  a 
nook.  Oomp.  Hor.  Ej)od.  1.  13,  **Vcl 
Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum," 
where  the  commcntators  aro  not  explicit. 
*  Arboris  aera  summum  vinccre,*  to  over- 
shoot  tlie  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree ;  an 
apparent  oonfusion  between  the  notion  of 
shooting  through  the  air  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  shooting  over  the  tree.  The 
expression  *acra  summum  arboris'  has 
been  imitated  by  Val.  Fl.  6.  261,  **Si 
quis  avem  summi  deducat  ab  aere  rami; " 
Jnv.  6.  99,  **Tum  sentina  gravis,  tum 
snmmus  vertitur  aer."  Hom.,  Od.  12.  83, 
estimates  the  height  of  the  mouth  of 
Chfirybdis  by  saying  that  a  strong  man 
could  not  send  an  arrow  up  to  the  top, 
and  Aesch.  applies  the  same  image  meta- 
phorically,  Supp.  473,  and  probably  Cho. 
1033. 

125.]  *Non  tarda'=**impigra."  For 
the  Indian  archers  Keightley  refers  to 
Hdt.  7.  65.  Heyne,  Bryant,  and  others 
havo  suspected  the  genuineness  of  this 
verse,  but  without  cause. 

126.]  *  Tardum,'  linsering.  *  Bfodicum 
malum'  is  the  citron.  *Mali'  is  the 
genitive  of  *malum,'  not  *malu8,'  and 
therefore  *  felicis  *  must  mean  not  *  pro- 
lificV  but  *bles8ed,'  as  an  antidote.  Comp. 
the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gods, 
an  association  with  which  *  praesentius ' 
agrees,  though  we  need  not  suppose  that 
Virg.  intended  it. 
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Felicis  mali,  quo  non  praesentius  uUum, 
Pocula  si  quando  saevae  infeeere  novereae, 
Miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba, 
Auxilium  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena.  iso 

Ipsa  ingens  arbos  faciemque  simillima  lauro ; 
Et,  si  non  alium  latc  iactaret  odorem, 
Laurus  erat ;  folia  haut  ullis  labcntia  ventis ; 
FIos  ad  prima  tenax ;  animas  et  olentia  Medi 
Ora  fovent  illo  et  senibus  medicantur  anhelis.  135 

Sed  nequo  Medorum  silvao,  ditissima  torra, 


127.]  '  Praesens '  is  cloee  at  hand,  and 
benco  prompt,  officacioiis,  soyereign. 
Comp.  A.  12.  152  "si  quid  praeBentiiia 
andes."  and  see  Forc. 

129.]  ^HiscnSrunt'  seema  to  be  used 
like  "fu6runt,"  "tulCrunt,"  "stctCrunt," 
^'dedSrunt,"  though  it  is  also  possible  that 
there  niav  be  a  SYnizcsis  of  the  second 
and  third  syllables.  The  line  is  repeated 
3.  283,  andon  that  nccount  has  been  sus- 
peoted  by  Uoyne  nnd  other  editors.  In 
Med.  it  appcars  not  in  the  text,  but  iu 
the  margin.  It  is  recognized  by  Berv. 
[and  tho  Beme  scholia].  Thereare  many 
instanceH  in  which  Virg.  whoUy  or  par- 
tially  repcats  in  a  latcr  poem  a  line  which 
has  appeared  in  an  earlier,  and  many 
where  the  same  lino  i^  repeated  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  Aeneid,  a  practice 
which  was  doubtless  adopted  deUberately 
fiom  Homer ;  but  there  i»  apparently  no 
instance  of  the  recurrcnco  of  an  entire 
line  in  different  parts  of  the  Georgics, 
with  the  cxception  of  the  epio  repetition 
in  4.  550  foll.,  where  see  note  on  v.  551, 
and  only  one  (1.  494.,  2.  513)  of  a  partiai 
repetition,  though  Lucretius,  whom  Virg. 
might  iiave  been  expected  to  foUow,  re« 
peats  whole  passagcH.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  the  copyists  sometimes 
introduced  Unes  which  they  remcmbered 
to  have  seeii  clsewhcre;  see  on  4.  338. 
Still,  as  the  extemal  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  tho  line  is  fiEtr  from  strong, 
and  thero  is  nothing  inappropriate  in  the 
sense,  poisons  and  incantations  being  fre- 
quently  connected,  it  seems  decidcdly  best 
to  retain  it.  It  will  then  scrvo  ns  an 
opexegcKis  of  *  infecere.'  With  *  niiscue- 
runt  verba*  comp.  thu  last  line  of  the  very 
obscure  epigram  attributed  to  Virg..  *  In 
C.  Anniimi  Cimbrum  Rhetorem'  (Cata- 
lecta  2.  4),  '^  Ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit 
fratri,"  where  tlic  point  seems  to  be  that 
'ic  person  attacked,  being  a  suspected 


fratricide,  and  also  an  affected  speaker  or 
writer,  mixed  his  strange  jargon  with 
tho  drauglit  with  which  bc  |X)isoned  liis 
brother. 

130.]  Here,  as  in  1. 129,  *ater'  seems 
to  contain  the  doublenotion  of  blackand 
deadly.  lu  tho  former  senso  it  is  to  be 
cxplaincd  either  with  referenco  to  the 
colour  of  tho  poison  itself  "  nigii  cum  lacte 
veneni,"  A.  4.  514,  or  to  the  colour  pro- 
duced  by  it  on  tlie  body,  "nigros  efferre 
maritos,"  Juv.  1.  72.  [*Mombris  agit,' 
drives  awav  from  tho  limbs. — H.  N.] 

133.]  '  Erat  *  for  «esset."  Ov.,  Amor.  1. 
6.  31,  ^'  SoluR  eram  si  non  saevus  adesset 
Amor."  The  indicative  is  frequently  uscd 
for  the  subjunctive,  especially  by  Tacitu.«?, 
for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  liveliness,  to 
show  how  near  the  thing  was  to  happen- 
ing.  For  instances  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple  used  as  a  finite  verb  Wagn.  comp. 
3.  505,  A.  7.  787. 

134.]  'Ad  prima,*  in  the  highest  do- 
gree.  Comp.  Hdt.  6.  13,  c*t  t&  wp&ra. 
*  Apprime '  is  the  more  usuid  expression. 

135.]  *  Foveo  *  means  generally  to  che- 
rish,  eitlier  physically  or  morally.  It  is 
one  of  thoso  words  which  must  be  rcn- 
dercd  very  variously  according  to  tho 
oontext.  Here  it  denotes  a  medic»! 
application,  efpawedttv.    See  on  4.  230. 

136—176.]  »For  the  excellence  of  its 
peculiar  products,  however,  no  country 
can  rival  Italy.  It  has  not  the  mythical 
glories  of  a  savage  antiquity,  but  it  hns 
morc  useful  characteristics, — com,  wints 
oii,  flocks,  hords,  and  horses,  and  a  be- 
nignant  climate,  while  it  is  free  from  tlie 
noxious  animals  and  herbs  that  abound 
elscwhere.  Its  oities  and  rivers,  its  seaH 
and  lakes,  its  harbours  and  breakwaters, 
itft  mines,  its  races  of  mon,  itfi  heroes,  aro 
all  its  own.  I  glory  in  it  as  my  conntry, 
and  raise  in  its  honour  this  mral  strain, 
at  once  old  and  new.*    Tliis  celebrated 
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Nec  pulcher  Ganges  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus 

Laudibus  Italiae  certent^  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 

Totaque  turiferis  Panchaia  pinguis  harenis. 

Haec  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem  140 

Invertere  satis  immanis  dentibus  hydri, 

Nec  galeis  densisque  virum  seges  horruit  hastis ; 

Sed  gravidEio  fruges  et  Bacchi  Massicus  umor 

Implevere ;  tenent  oleae  armentaque  laeta. 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infert ;  145 

Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 


burst  of  patriotism  appea»  to  be  Virg.'B 
owD.  A  eulogy  on  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities  of  Italy  occurs  ncar  the  be^inning 
of  Varro^B  work  (R.  R.  1.  2),  and  riiuy 
concludes  his  Natural  History  with  ano- 
ther.  The  twenty-second  elegy  of  Pro- 
pertius'  Fourth  Book  seems  to  bo  a  direct 
imitation  of  this  passage  in  Virg.  [And 
the  same  may  be  the  case  with  FUny  3. 
40^2.— H.  N.] 

136.]  *  Silvae '  is  generally  taken  as  the 
genitive  after  '  ditisaima/  a  punctuation 
introduced  by  Kciske.  After  much  hesi- 
tation,  I  have  retumed  to  the  old  inter- 
pretation,  connecting  *  Medorum  silvae,* 
and  placing  *  ditissima  tcrra  *  in  apposi- 
tion.  Comp.  **  Alcinoi  silvae,"  v.  87,  and 
*'Sunt  ot  Aminneao  vites,  firminsima 
vins,"  V.  97.  It  should  however  be  men- 
tioned  that  Med.  has  *regna'  os  a  cor- 
rection  instead  of  *  terra,'  and  tluit  Mani- 
lius  4.  752  has  **  Kt  moUes  Arabes, 
silvarum  ditia  regna."  The  ^silvao/ 
according  to  the  punctuation  I  have 
adopted,  will  be  the  citron-groves  ;  with 
the  other  pointing  nothing  more  than 
general  luxuriance  in  trees  seems  to  be 
meant. 

137.]  'Auro  turbidus,*  whose  mud  or 
sand  is  gokl   Heyne  calls  it  an  oxymoron. 

138.]  'Bactra*  seems  to  be  mentioned 
merely  as  a  great  Eastem  powcr. 

139.]  *  Fanchaia,'  the  happy  island  of 
Euhemerus,  is  here  put  for  Arabia,  near 
which  his  fancy  pkced  it.  *  Que '  is  dis- 
junctive.  '  Finguis  *  appears  to  refer  to 
tho  frankincense  rather  than  to  the 
general  fertility  of  the  soil. 

140.]  *  Here  is  a  land  whcre  no  buUocks 
breathing  fire  from  their  nostrils  have 
ploughed  the  soil,  where  no  enormous 
dragon'B  teeth  were  ever  sown,  where  no 
human  harvest  started  up  brietling  with 
helms  and  crowded  lances ;  but  teeming 
cora   and  the  wiue-god*8  Massic  juice 


have  made  it  their  own  ;  its  tenants  are 
olivcB  and  hixuriaut  herds  of  cattle.'' 
Lucr.  5.  29,  **  Kt  Diomcdis  cqui  spirantes 
naribus  ignem." 

141.]  It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether 
*  satis  dentibus*  is  abl.  abs.,  by  a  kind  of 
dffTtpoy  itp6rtpoy,  or,  as  Wagn.  after  Voss 
and  Jaoobs  explains  it,  dat.  If  the  latter, 
it  should  be  taken,  not  witb  Wagn.,  *  for 
the  tee^h  bowu  in  the  fuble  by  Jaaon,' 
but  i.  q.  "  propter  sationem  dentium  " 
(Madv.  §  426),  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
the  sume  as  Jacob*s  notion  of  a  prolopsis. 

142.]  *SegeB'  is  of  course  connected 
with  *  vimm.* 

143.]  '  Gravidae : '  comp.  1.  319,  "  gra- 
vidam  segetem."  'Bacchi  Massicus 
umor :  *  comp.  **  lacteus  umor,"  Lucr.  1. 
258. 

144.]  Perhaps  an  imitation  of  the 
rhythm  of  Lucr.  5.  202  **Fos8edere, 
tenent  rupes^vastaeque  paludes."  *Laeta,' 
prolific.  It  muBt  be  owned  that  *ar- 
menta'  is  imnatural  after  '  tenent  oleae,' 
but  it  i.s  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
*■  Sarmenta '  and  *  arbusta '  have  been  oon- 
jectured,  but  Virg.  has  already  spoken  of 
tho  vine.  After  *oleae'  *quo*  is  in- 
serted  in  Med.  a.  m.  sec.,  and  in  sonie 
others  ibr  tho  sake  of  f  he  metre.  It  was 
flrst  omittei  by  Heins.  Varro,  Festus,  and 
others  derive  the  name  **  Italia  **  froni  its 
oxen,  iToXo^  (viiuli),  and  Gell.  11.  1  calls 
it  **  armentosissima." 

145.]  *  From  this  land  comes  the  war- 
horse  that  prances  proudly  over  the  fleld 
of  battle.*  Comp.  A.  3.  537,  where  four 
white  horses  aro  the  flrst  object  seen  in 
Italy,  and  are  interpreted  as  an  omen  of 
both  war  and  peace. 

146.]  Serv.  quotes  Fliny  aa  saying 
that  tbe  water  of  the  Clitumnus  madc  the 
animals  that  dronk  of  it  white ;  Fliny 
however  (2.  230)  docB  not  specify  the  Cli- 
tumnuB,  but  speaks  of  the  water  in  the 
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Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 

Komanos  ad  templa  deum  duxere  triumphos. 

Hic  ver  adsiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas ; 

Bis  gravidae  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos.  150 

At  rabidae  tigres  absunt  et  sacva  leonum 

Semina,  ilec  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentis, 

Nec  rapit  immensos  orbis  per  humum,  neque  tanto 

Squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  coUigit  anguis. 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem,  165 

Tot  congesta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis, 


"  ager  Faliscus,"  to  whioh  strictly  spealc- 
ing  tho  Clitumnua  does  not  belong.  Virjf . 
speaks  of  tbe  whiteness  as  coming  from 
bathing  in  the  stream.  Juv.  12.  13  con- 
fines  himself  to  the  fattening  effect  of  tho 
pastures  of  ClitumnuB. 

147.]  *Tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro:* 
comp.  Enn.  A.  1.  fr.  37,  "Teque,  pater 
Tiberine,  tuo  cum  flumine  sancto ; "  and 
A.  8.  72.  So  "auo  cum  gurgite  flavo," 
A.  9.  816,  and  "  Hunc  tn,  Diva,  tuo  recu- 
bantem  corpore  sanctoCircumfusa  super," 
Lucr.  1.  38.  This  use  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  and  epithet  togcther  belongs  to 
tho  earlier  Latin  poetry.  [*  Perfundi  * 
is  the  ordinary  word  for  tobathe. — H.  N.] 
*  Sacro :  *  Pliny  the  younger  (Ep.  8.  8), 
speaking  of  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus, 
says,  '*  Adiacet  (emplum  priscum  et  reli- 
giosum.  Stat  Clitumnus  ipsc,  amictus 
omatusque  praetexta.  Praesens  numen 
atquo  etiam  fatidicum  indicant  sortes. 
Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  oomplura  toti- 
demque  Dei." 

148.]  The  white  buUs  did  not  lead  the 
way  in  tho  procession,  but  they  camc 
earlier  than  the  triumphal  car.  Dict.  A. 
*Triumphu8.*  [For*ad'  Pal.  and  Med. 
havo  *  at.'— H.  N.] 

149.]  *Here  is  ccaseless  spring,  and 
summor  in  months  where  summer  is 
strange;  twico  the  cattlo  give  incrcase, 
twice  the  tree  yields  its  service  of  fruit.' 
'  Ver '  and  '  aestas  *  are  of  courso  used 
loosely.  The  meaning  is  that  there  is 
verdure  aU  tho  year,  and  warmth  in  the 
winter  months.  Lucr.  1.  180,  **  Quod  si 
de  nihilo  fierent,  subito  exorerentur  In- 
certo  spatio  atque  alienis  partibus  anni." 
Yirg.  may  havo  had  the  expression  of 
Lucr.  in  his  eye  when  he  said  that  Italy 
really  enjoyed  that  which  Lucr.  gives  as 
a  derangement  of  nature. 

150.  It  is  not  quite  clcar  whether  *  po- 
rois '  is  the  dat.  or  abl.    If  the  former,  it 


must  =  **  pomis  creandis."  Tho  latter  is 
supported  by  Ovid.  M.  3. 21 2,  '*  Et  pedibus 
Pterelas  et  naribus  utilis  Agre."  Kcight- 
ley  refers  to  Varro  1.  7,  where  the  apple- 
trees  at  Consentia  in  the  Bmttian  terri- 
tory  are  said  to  l^ear  twice,  as  the  probable 
origin  of  Virg.'s  statement. 

151.]  One  of  Ribbeck's  cursivos  has 
*  rapidae,'  a  common  confusion.  See  on 
E.  2.  10.  '  Saeva  leonum  semina '  is  an 
imitation  of  "triste  leonura  Scminium," 
Lucr.  3. 741.  Mcd.  originally  had '  leones,' 
with  which  '  semina '  might  conceivably 
bo  iii  apposition. 

152.]  There  is  aconite  in  Italy,  accord- 
ing  to  Dioscorides  4.  78.  Virg.'8  state- 
ment,  thcrefore,  is  uot  accurate.  But  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  save  his  credit,  as 
Serv.  and  others  have  done,  by  laying  the 
strcBs  on  '  fallunt,'  as  the  conte2.t  clearly 
requires  an  assertion  of  freedom  from 
poisonous  horbs.  *  Legentis  *  is  the  subst. 
Comp.  G.  1.  193,  "  Semina  vidi  eqnidem 
multos  medicnre  eerentis."  So  *'nie- 
dentes"  and  "canentes"  in  Lucr., 
*'  amantes,"  *'iiocente8,"  "  balantes,"  *'  sa- 
lutantes,"  &c. 

153.]  *  Tanto  tractu,'  *  that  vast  train,' 
which  he  has  elsowhere.  Vii^.  appoars  to 
be  thinking  exolusively  of  tlie  huger 
serpents. 

155.]  *Think,  too,  of  all  those  noble 
cities  aud  trophies  of  human  toil,  all  those 
towns  piled  by  man's  hand  on  precipitous 
rocks,  and  tho  rivers  that  flow  beneath 
thcir  time-honoiurod  walls.'  -*  Operumque 
laborem '  occurs  again  A.  1 .  455.  Here 
Virg.  may  bc  thinking  of  the  Etruscan 
cities. 

156.]  *  Praeraptis  saxis  congesta '  is  a 
specific  description  of  the  position  of 
many  of  the  Italian  towna.  The  addition 
of  *  manu '  here  implies  labour,  as  else- 
where  violence  (3.  22),  or  caro  (3.  395). 
the  gencral  notion  being  that  of  personal 
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Fluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros. 

An  maro,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  adluit  infra  ? 

Anne  lacus  tantos  ?  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque, 

Fluctibus  et  fremitu  adsurgens  Benace  marino  ?  160 

An  memorem  portus  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra 

Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  aequor, 

lulia  qua  ponto  longc  sonat  unda  refuso 

Tyrrhenusquo  fretis  immittitur  aestus  Avernis  ? 

Haec  eadem  argenti  rivos  aerisque  metalla  iCo 

Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxit. 

Haeo  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabellam, 


exertion.  Hence  its  frequent  usc  with 
*  ipse.* 

157.]  Tbis  might  seem  to  he  merely  a 
picturo  of  the  situation  of  some  of  the  old 
cities  of  Italy,  but  the  mention  of  scas  and 
lakes  immediately  following  shows  that 
Serv.  is  right  in  supposing  a  special 
reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the  rivers. 
*■  Antiquos/  however,  appears  to  bo  ohiefly 
a  pictorial  epithet. 

158.]  An  ampliflcation  of  "  mare  supo- 
rum  "  and  "  infenim." 

150.]  '  r.ari/  Lago  di  Como. 

160.]  *  Benace,'  Lago  di  Garda.  •  Ad- 
surgens/  &c.,  *  heaving  with  the  sweU  and 
the  roar  of  ocean.'  Comp.  Val.  Fl.  3. 476, 
"  intortis  adsurgens  arduus  undis,"  and  A. 
1. 539, "  subito  adsurgens  fluotu  nimbosus 
Orion." 

161.]  Tho  Ayemus  and  the  Lucrinus 
were  two  smaU  land-locked  pools  on  tho 
Campanian  cosst  bctween  Miscnum  and 
Puteoli.  Agrippa  united  them,  faced  the 
mound  which  separated  the  Lucrinus 
from  the  sea  with  masonry,  and  pierced  it 
with  a  channcl  for  the  admission  of  ves- 
selfl,  u.c.  717.  To  this  double  haven  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Julian  in  honour  of 
his  patron*s  house.  See  Merivale,  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  247  foU.  Horace^s  mention  of 
the  work  is  weU  known :  "  sive  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classis  AquUonibus 
arcet,  Regis  opus"  (A.  P.  63  foll.). 
'  Claustra '  refers  to  the  strengthening  by 
masonry  of  the  original  mound  which 
separated  the  Lucrinus  from  the  sea. 

162.]  *  Indignatum,'  chafing  at  the  bar- 
rier.  PhUarg.  refers  the  words  to  a  par- 
tioular  storm  which  occurred  while  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  which  was  re- 
garded  as  a  prc^igy,  being  accompanied 
with  the  sweating  of  an  image  at  Avemus. 

163.]  *Refu60,'  beaten  back.  *Iulia 
unda'  =  "undB  lulii  portus,"  which  re- 


;  yenis  \ 
conve-  I 
j  lines.   ' 


fiounds  with  the  noise  of  the  sea  beating 
against  its  outer  barrier. 

164.]  *And  the  Tyrrhenian  billows 
come  foaming  up  into  tho  channcl  of 
Averaus.'  '  Fretis  *  seoms  to  refer  to  tho 
passage  made  between  the  two  lakes,  of 
which  Avemus  was  the  more  inland,  so 
that  the  sea  is  supposed  to  issue  through 
tho  channel  mentioned  on  v.  161,  mix 
with  the  wnters  of  the  Lucrine,  and 
thence  flow  into^tho  Avemus.  It  is  pos- 
sible,  too,  that  *  fretis,*  which  ia  properly 
appUed  to  the  sea,  may  be  used  prolepti- 
cally  of  the  Averaus  as  the  receptacle  of 
sca-watcr.  In  any  case  a  contrast  seems 
intended  between  *  Tyrrhenua  *  and 
'Avemis,'  the  eflect  of  the  work  of 
Agrippa  being  to  mingle  two  distant 
watora. 

165.]  Lucr.  5.  1255,  *'  Manabat ; 
ferventibus  in  loca  torrae  Concava  convc 
niens  argenti  rivus  et  auri."  These  lines, 
however,  rofer  to  the  actual  liquefaction 
of  the  metals  by  a  conflagration.  *  Rivos ' 
and  *fluxit'  denote  not  streams  but 
streamlike  threads.  *  Auro  plurima  fluxit  * 
has,  however,  bcen  supposed  to  mean  the 
gold  found  in  the  Po,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  33. 66.  In  the  same  passage  he 
speaks  of  Italy  as  aboimding  in  metals,  if 
tne  senate  had  not  forbidden  the  working 
of  the  mines;  and  so  at  the  oonclusion 
of  his  Natural  History,  in  the  passage 
mentioned  above  on  vv.  136 — 176,  he 
says  "Metallis  auri,  argenti,  aeris,  ferri, 
quamdiu  libuit  exercere,  nuUis  cessit." 
*  Venis,*  in  its  veins.  The  j^erfects  '  os- 
tendit  *  and  *  fluxit '  may  possibly  point 
to  the  discontinuance  of  working  the 
mines,  though  they  need  only  mean  *  it 
has  been  known  to  display,'  &c. 

167.]  *Genus  acre  virum*  refers  toall 
that  follows.  *  Marsos : '  Appian,  B.  C.  1 . 
46,  Oth€  Keerh  Mdpffwy  oCrt  Ikvev  Mdpctoy 
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Adsuetumque  malo  Ligurem,  Volscosque  verutos 
Extulit,  haec  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos, 
Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxime  Caesar,  X70 

Qui  nunc  extremis  Asiae  iam  victor  in  oris 
Inbellem  avertis  Romanis  arcibus  Indum. 
Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 
Magna  virum ;  tibi  res  antiquae  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontis,  175 


ytviaBai  Bpiofifiov.  '  Pabem  SabeUam '  the 
Samnites.  The  name  SabeUians  was  a 
general  one,  including  the  various  tribes 
supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  Sabines, 
as  well  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  as 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians.  Kiebuhr, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

168.]  *MaIo/  hardship.  «Verutos:' 
comp.  A.  7.  665,  **  veruque  Sabello."  The 
regular  name  of  tho  weapon  appears  to  be 
**  verutum."  It  was  a  short  dart  used  by 
the  light  infantry  of  the  Boman  army,  and 
originally  borrowed  from  the  Sabines  and 
Volsci.  Lipsius  conjectured  *veruto;' 
but  the  oonjunction  of  *malo '  and  *  veruto' 
would  be  very  flat. 

169.]  All  these  heroea  saved  Rome  in 
extreme  peril,  the  Decii  from  the  Latins, 
Marius  from  the  Cimbri,  CamlUus  from 
the  Gauls,  the  Scipios  from  Carthage;  and 
80  Octavianus  saves  her  from  her  encmics 
in  the  East. 

170.]  The  form  *  Scipiades '  had  been 
already  used  by  LucUius.  So  Lucretius 
caUs  Memmius  "  Memmiades  "  for  mctrical 
reasons.  The  combination  of  tho  Boman 
famUy  namewith  the  Homeric  patronymic 
produces  rather  a  hybrid  effect,  especially 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  family  name 
iiself  to  distinguish  the  son  from  the 
father.  See  Munro  on  Lucr.  1.  26.,  3. 
1034.  As  Yirg.  is  using  the  plural,  we 
mlght  have  expeoted  him  to  have  talked 
of  the  "  gens  lulia  "  instead  of  individual- 
izing  OctavianuB ;  but  tlie  love  of  variety 
and  the  desire  to  pay  a  higher  compli- 
ment  doubtless  led  him  to  express  himself 
ns  he  has  donc. 

171.]  Thcse  lines  refer  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  in  which  Octavianus  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  Kastern  invasion  from  the 
west,  and  the  triumphal  progress  which 
he  afterwards  made  as  conqueror  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Miaor.  Comp. 
A.  8.  685—728. 

172.]  *Inbellem'  has  given  some  trouble 
to  the  commentators,  but  it  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet  of  national  contcmpt  for  the  van- 


quished,  and  especially  for  Asiatics.  *  Ro- 
manis  arcibus  *  is  Rome  itself.  Comp.  A. 
4.  234,  **  Ascanione  pater  Bomanas  invi- 
det  arcis?"  10.  12,  *'Cum  fera  Karthago 
Komanis  arcibus  olim  Exitium  magnum 
atque  Alpis  imniittet  apertas ; "  *  arces ' 
probably  being  the  hUIs,  as  in  v.  535  of 
this  book.  It  was  the  prospect  of  an 
Oriental  despotism  at  Bome  which  ex- 
asperatcd  tho  national  sentiment.  Comp. 
Hor.  1  Od.  37.  6  foll.,  Prop.  4. 11.  41  foU. 

173.]  *Hail  to  thee,  land  of  Satum, 
mighty  mother  of  noble  fruits  and  noble 
men !  For  thee  I  essay  the  theme  of  the 
glory  and  the  skill  of  olden  days :  for  thee 
I  adventure  to  break  the  scal  of  those  hal- 
lowed  springs,  and  sing  the  song  of  Asora 
through  the  towns  of  Rome.*  *  Saturnia ' 
gives  the  idea  of  mythical  greatness.  See 
Evander's  speech  A.  8.  314  foU. 

174.]  *  Res  antiquae  laudis,*  things 
which  nave  been  from  antiquity  the  sub- 
ject-matter  of  praise  and  art.  'Artis,* 
the  art  of  agriculture.  Comp.  1.  122, 
**primusque  per  artem  Movit  agros." 
Ribbeok  adopts  *artem,*  fhe  reading  of 
Pal.,  countenanced  by  an  erasure  in  one 
of  his  cursives;  but  it  seems  decidedly 
inferior.  *Laudis:*  comp.  the  opening 
of  Cato,  De  Re  Rust. :  **  Virum  bonum  cum 
laudabant  [maiores  nostri],  ita  laudabant, 
bonum  agricolam  bonumque  colonum. 
Amplissime  laudari  existimabatur  qui  ita 
laudabatur."  possibly  tho  words  may 
rcfer  to  *  Saturnia  tellus '  and  the  my  thical 
gluries  of  agriculture  under  Satum. 
*Tibi,'  not  *ingrcdior,*  is  the  emphatic 
word.  He  has  already  entered  on  the 
subject. 

175.]  *  Sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontis '  is 
from  the  Lucretian  **  iuvat  integros  acce- 
dere  fontis  Atquo  haurire"  (1.  927);  but 
Virg.  introduces  a  religious  notion.  He  is 
the  first  that  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
unseal  tho  holy  spring.  Comp.  below,  v. 
476,  and  Prop.  4.  1.  3,  **Primus  ego  in- 
grcdior  puro  de  fonte  sacerdos  Itala  per 
Graios  orgia  ferre  choroB," 
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Ascraeumque  cano  Eomana  per  oppida  carmen. 

Nunc  locus  arvorum  ingeniis ;  quae  robora  cuique, 
Quis  color,  et  quae  sit  rebus  natura  ferendis. 
Difficiles  primum  terrae  collesque  maligni, 
Tenuis  ubi  argilla  et  dumosis  calculus  arvis, 
Palladia  gaudent  silva  vivacis  olivae. 
Indicio  est  tractu  surgens  oleaster  eodem 
Plurimus  et  strati  bacis  silvestribus  agri. 
At  quae  .pinguis  humus  dulcique  uligine  laeta, 
Quique  frequens  herbis  et  fertilis  ubere  campus — 
Qualem  saepe  cava  montis  convalle  solemus 
Despicere ;  huc  summis  liquuntur  rupibus  amnes, 


180 


185 


17G.]  ^  Ascraeutn/  &a :  *  I  am  a  Boman 
Hesioa,'  iswhat  Virg.ineaDs  to  say.  Comp. 
3.  11  note.  In  E.  6.  70  Hesiod  is  caUed 
**A8craeus  senex."  Gomp.  "Syracosio 
vereu,"  ib.  1,  for  Theooritean. 

177—183.1  *Now  for  the  genius  of  the 
different  soilB.  A  hilly  soU  of  marl  and 
gravel  is  the  soil  for  the  olive.' 

1770  •Kobora' =  "vires."  Comp.  1. 
8Gy  **Sive  inde  occnltas  vires  et  pabula 
terrac  Pingiiia  concipiunt"  The  subjoined 
olauses  are  constructed  as  if  "  dicendis  " 
or  some  such  >vord  had  bcen  expressed 
with  *  ingeniis.' 

178.]  'Quis  color/  what  is  its  distin- 
guishing  colour.  See  below,  w.  203 — 255. 
Pal.  originally  had  *  qui.'  *  Natura : '  comp. 
**  Quippe  solo  natura  subest,"  v.  49.  *  Na- 
tnral  power.'  *  Bebus  ferendis : '  comp.  v. 
9  above. 

179.]  •  Difficiles,'  opp.  to  "faciUs," 
below,  V.  223.  •Malignus'  opp.  to  "be- 
nignus."  Comp.  A.  6.  270,  *•  lunae  sub 
luce  maligna,"  and  Hor.  2  £p.  J.  209, 
"laudare  maligne."  Comp.  also  Pliny, 
Ep.  2.  17,  **Quarum  arborum  illa  vcl 
maximo  ferax  est  terra,  malignior  ceteris." 
Both  'difficilis'  and  ^malignus'  are 
metaphorical,  as  we  might  say  *  chnrlish ' 
and  *niggard.' 

180.]  •  Tennis,'  lean,  hungry.  •  Ar- 
gilla:'  Col.  3.  11  speaks  of  "creta  qna 
utuntur  figuliquamque  nonnuUi  argiUam 
vocant "  as  being  in  itself  unfavourable  to 
production.  Thcre  are  three  sig^s  of  a 
*terra  difflcUis  et  maligna' — *argUla,' 
*  dumi,'  ond  *  calculus.'  Cato's  precept  (6) 
is  *'  Qui  ager  frigidior  et  macrior  erit,  ibi 
oleam  Licinianam  seri  oportet." 

181.]  As  the  oUve  is  slow  of  growth  (v. 
3  note),  so  it  is  long-lived ;  see  Pliny  IG. 
239.    '  Silva '  seeras  to  have  no  particular 


force,  a  sort  of  omamontal  varioty  for 
"  arbore."    [Med.  has  *  gaudet.'— H.  N.] 

182.]  The  presence  of  the  wild  olive 
shows  that  the  soil  is  good  for  the  culti- 
vated.  Tho  *  oleaster,'  as  Martyn  remarks, 
is  not  to  be  oonfounded  witli  the  plant 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  that 
name,  which  is  more  properly  caUed 
**  eleagnus." 

183.]  With  the  picture  comp.  E.  7.  54. 

*  Silvestribus '  hero  is  used  strictly,  opp. 
to**feIicibus." 

184 — 194.1  *A  rich  and  moist  slope, 
with  a  southcrn  aspect,  is  the  soil  for 
vines.* 

184.]  *DuIci  uligine:'  Col.  2.  9  says, 
*'  solet  autem  salsam  nonnunquam  et  ama- 
ram  uliginem  vomere  terxa,  qnae  quamvis 
matura  iam  sata,  manante  noxio  umore, 
oorrumpit."    In  11.  3,  §  37,  he  says  that 

*  dulcis  uligo '  is  best  secured  by  planting 
near  a  spring. 

185.]  *Frequen8  herbis:'  comp.  Ov. 
Her.  16.  54,  **  locus  piceis  Uicibusqun  fre- 
qnens ; "  Tao.  A.  4. 65,  **  qnod  talis  bUvae 
firequens  feoundusque  esset."  *Ubere' 
seems  to  be  merely  a  metaphor  from  the 
breast  as  the  source  of  nourishment. 

186.]  *  Such  as  we  often  see  at  the  bot- 
tom  (or  on  the  side)  of  a  mountain  hollow.' 
Heyne,  foUowing  Heins.,  leads  ^dispicerc' 
from  several  MSS.,  including  Gud.  See 
ou  A.  1.  224. 

187.]  *Liquuntur'  is  constructed  liko 
*'fluunt,"  as  in  Stat.  Theb.  5.  618,  «'in 
volnera  Uquitur  imber,"  comp.  by  Porb. 

*  Huo '  is  used  where  in  a  regularly  con- 
•tructed  sentence  we  should  expect  *'  quo. " 
The  sentenoo  gives  the  reason  for  the 
moisture  of  land  so  placed.  ['  Linqunntnr ' 
Pal.— H.  N.] 
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Felicemque  trahunt  limum — quique  editus  austro, 
Et  filicem  curvis  invisam  pascit  aratris : 
Hic  tibi  praevalidas  olim  multoque  fluentis 
Sufficiet  Baccho  vitis,  hic  fertilis  uvae, 
Hic  laticis,  qualem  pateris  libamus  et  auro, 
Inflavit  cum  pinguis  ebur  Tyrrhenus  ad  aras 


190 


188.]  'Felicem  limum'  formB  a  oontrast 
to  *  tenuis  argilla/  ^  Quique  editus  austro  * 
is  to  be  coupled  with  *quique  frequens 
herbis,*  not  explained  with  lloyne,  **  aut 
qualem  eum  campum  videmus,  qui  editus 
austro."  *  Editus  austro/  rising  to  the 
south.  *  Editus '  is  not = *•  expositus,"  but 
has  its  natural  Bignification,  and  *  austru* 
is  nearly = *'  ad  austrum."  Gomp.  for  tho 
expression  **caelo  educere,"  A.  2.  186, 
for  the  senso  Col.  3.  1,  **optimum  est 
solum  nec  campestre  nec  praeccps,  simile 
tamen  edito  campo,"  3.  2,  **vinum  .  .  . 
incundius  adferunt  collioa  quae  magis 
exub^rant  aquiloni  prona,  sed  sunt  gene- 
rosiora  sub  austro ; "  in  which  last  passage 
**  aquiloni  prona  "  also  ilhistrates  the  con- 
struction  of  *  editus  austro.*  Authorities 
wero  divided  as  to  tlie  best  aspect  for  a 
vineyard ;  see  on  v.  298. 

189.]  *Filicem'  the  female  fcm  or 
brake,  according  to  Martyn.  Some  of 
the  early  editors  have  read  *silicem,' 
which  would  agree  with  Col.  3.  11,  but 

*  filicem,'  besides  being  the  reading  of  the 
M8S.,  is  supported  by  Pliny  17.  29,  and 
suits  *pascit'  better. 

190.]  *  Flucntis : '  comp.  above,  v.  100. 
191.]  *  Fertilis  uvne '  like  **  Fertilis  fru- 
gum  pecorisque,"  Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  29, 

*  fertilis,'  like  **  ferax,"  being  the  vorbal 
of**fero." 

192.^  *  Pateris  et  auro.*  Theresecmsno 
objection  to  explaining  this  and  similar 
expressions  (if  it  can  be  called  an  expla- 
nation)  by  what  is  termed  hendiadys, 
80  long  as  we  bearin  mind  that  suohfigures 
are  not  so  much  rules  which  the  poets  fol- 
lowed,as  helpsdevised  by  the  grammarians 
for  classifying  tho  varieties  nf  language  in 
whicli  the  poets  indulged.  The  word  hen- 
diadys  indecd  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  two  words  are 
uscd  to  express  one  thing.  We  might  have 
had  either  *  pateris  *  or  *  auro  *  separatoly ; 
but  the  poet  chooses  to  use  both.  Such 
a  redundance  of  expression  is  common 
enough  in  poetry,  e.g.  in  this  very  passage 

*  hic  fertilis  uvae,  Hio  laticis,  qualem,*  &o. 
are  only  two  ways  of  saying  that  the  soil 
^  «ars  good  vines.   Early  poets  are  prone  to 


it  from  simplicity,  later  from  a  love  of  or- 
namcnt ;  but  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  onf) 
of  the  mofit  obvious  of  the  poefs  resoiupced. 
The  feeling  which  prompts  its  use  iu  tho 
particular  case  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  and  no  single  rationale, 
such  as  that  which  supposes  the  second 
noun  in  tho  hendiad^s  to  be  epexegetical 
(Bryce  on  A.  1. 2.),  wiU  cover  the  instances 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  relation 
between  the  two  nouns  may  be  sometimes 
described  as  that  of  attribute  and  snbjeet, 
sometimes  as  that  of  a  whole  and  its  part, 
&c,j  but  no  general  rule  can  bo  laid  down, 
except  that  the  two  nouns,  while  repre- 
senting  the  same  thing,  seem  commonly  to 
rcpresent  distinct  aspects  of  it,  so  as  not 
to  run  into  simple  tautology.  For  this 
reason  they  may  generally  be  combined 
in  translation,  being  rcsolved  into  a  noun 
with  its  opithet,  or  a  noun  with  another  in 
tbe  genitive,  as  here,  *  golden  bowls,'  or 
*bowls  of  gold.'  The  best  wines  were 
naturally  those  that  were  used  in  liba- 
tions.  Comp.  v.  101  above,  E.  5.  71.  For 
the  use  of  tho  '  patera,*  a  kind  of  sancer, 
in  Hbations,  seo  Dict.  A.  s.  v. 

193.]  *  Pinguis  Tyrrhenus : '  comp.  Ca- 
tull.  39.  11,  **Aut  parcus  Umber  aut 
obesus  Etruscus."  Serv.  explains  *  pin- 
guis,'    **viotimarum   scilicet   carnibus." 

*  Ebur,*  an  ivory  pipe:  oomp.  1.  480, 
*'  maestum  inlacrimat  templis  ebur,"  and 
the  U80  of  *  auro '  just  above.  Pliny  16. 
172  speaks  of  the  **  sacrificae  tibiae  Tus- 
corum,"  which  however  he  says  were 
made  of  boxwood.  Prop.  5.  6.  8  has  a 
sacrificial  pipe  of  ivory,  though  it  is  a 
Phrygian  one.  Perhaps  a  pipe  strength- 
ened  with  ivory  rings  is  meant.    Dict.  A., 

*  Tibia.'  The  custom  of  employing  pipes 
at  sacrifices  was  Groek  as  well  as  Roman ; 
but  as  pipers  appear  to  havo  existed  at 
Bome  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently  probable  that,  like  actors,  they 
were  imported  from  Etruria,  where  from 
the  works  of  art  wo  know  every  descrip- 
tion  of  musical  instrument  to  have  been 
in    use.      (Dict.   A.,  *  Roman    Music.') 

*  Tyrrhenus '  then  may  mark  tho  original 
extraction  of  the  order,  for  8uch  they  may 
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Lancibus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimns  exta. 

Sin  armenta  magis  stadium  vitulosque  tueri,  195 

Aut  ovium  fetum,  aut  urentis  culta  capeUas, 

Saltus  et  saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti, 

Et  qualem  infelix  amisit  Mantua  campum, 

Pascentem  niveos  herboso  flumine  cycnos : 

Non  liquidi  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  derunt,        300 

Et,  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 


bo  called,  having  been  aotually  incorpo- 
rated  into  a  coUese  ^Val.  Max.  2.  5). 

194.]  *Pandi8,  either  curved,  deep, 
or  bovred  beneath  the  weight  of  the  en« 
trails.  *'  Pandos  autumni  pondere  ramos,'' 
Ov.  M.  14,  660;  "rotundaa  Curvet  aper 
lanoee,"  Hor.  2.  Sat.  4.  40.  On  the 
other  hand  "cavas  lanoes"  ocours  in 
Martial  11.  81.  19.  Med.  a.  m.  pr.  and 
another  MS.  give  *  patulis '  [perhaps  a 
gloss,  for  Serv.  and  the  Berne  scholia 
give  *  patnlus  *  as  an  altemative  explana- 
tion  of  *  pandus.*  Comp.  Fest.  p.  220  M. 
'*  Pandana  porta  dicta  est  Romae,  quia 
semper  pa^ere^ ;  jxindfOuZart  dicantur  qui 
totooorpore  oscitantes  «xtendun^ur,  eo  quod 
pandi  Jiunt,'* — H.  N.]  '  Fnmantia,'  reck- 
ing.  Serv.  Iiowever  speaks  of  tho  entrails 
as  boiled  before  bein^  offered.  *  Reddere ' 
is  said  by  Serv.  to  be  the  technical  word 
f  or  laying  the  entrails  on  the  altar.  Stat. 
Theb.  4.  466,  *'  Semincoes  fibras  et  adhuc 
spirantia  rcddit  Viscera ; "  Tac.  H.  4. 53, 
**  Lustrata  suovetaurilibua  arca  ot  super 
caespitem  redditis  oxtis." 

Id5 — 202.]  *  For  grazing  choose  a  ooun- 
try  like  the  iawns  of  Tarentum  and  the 
piaiu  of  Mantua.' 

195.]  *Tueri :'  oomp.  Col.  6.  3,  "tueri 
armontum  paleis,"  from  whioh  and  other 
passages  *  tueri '  seems  to  have  thc  mean- 
mg  of  "  sustentare."  A  moro  general  Hense 
however  is  perhaps  recommended  by  tlie 
parallel  u&e  of  the  wonl  3.  305.    For 

*  studium  tuori '  see  on  1.  21,  213.  Ar- 
menta'  includes  horses  and  oxcn.  ^Yitu- 
loe '  probably  has  special  roferenco  to  the 
broeding. 

196.  'Ovium  fctum'  Pal,  *ovium  fe- 
tus '  Kibbeck'8  othcr  MS8.,  *  fctus  oviuni ' 
some  later  oopics.  It  eeoms  best  to  foUow 
Ribbeck  in  restoring  tho  first,  whioh  is 
also  tho  reading  of  Canon.,  though  the 
agreemcnt  of  several  good  MSS.  in  an 
unmetrical  reading  is   strange.     fWas 

*  fetus '  a  oorruption  of  *  pecu»  ? ' — H.  N.] 
The  goat  was  held,  either  by  its  bitc,  or 
by  something  poisonous  in  its  saliva,  to 


kiU  orops  and  troes,  etpecially  vjned  and 
olives.  Comp.  Varro  1.  2.  17,  18,  19, 
whence  it  appears  that  "coloni"  wcre 
sometimesforbidden  in  the  terms  of  their 
lease  ("leges  colonicae")  to  kcep  goats 
"in  agro  suroulario,"  i.c.  where  vincs, 
olives,  or  other  trees  werc  planted.  See 
also  vv.  378  foU.  *  Urentirt,'  causing  to 
withcr,  killing :  comp.  1.  77.  *  Culta  *  = 
"sala." 

197.]  *Saturi,'  rich.  Pcrs.  1.  71,  "rus 
saturum ; "  Seneca,  K.  Q.  5.  9,  **  Locos  ob 
umidam  oaeU  naturam  saturos  et  redun- 
dantis."  Somo  MSS.,  inoluding  Mcd.  a. 
m.  p.,  give  *  Satyri,*  which  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  thoso  who  thought 
with  Probus  that  the  word,  like  "  Satu- 
reianuR,"  Hor.  1  S.  6.  59,  (Macleane'4 
note«)  was  the  adj.  from  Saturium  or 
Satyrium  in  Calabria.  For  the  fertility 
of  tbe  Ager  Tarentinus  8ce  Hor.  2  Od.  6. 
10  foll.  'Longiuqua  Tarcnti:'  comp. 
*'  caernla  ponti."  *  Longinqua '  wonld  of 
oourse  have  morc  force,  if  we  conld  sup- 
pose  Yirg.,  at  leant  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  paHriage,  to  have  been  at  Ifantua 
rather  than  Naples. 

198.]  «The  plain  which  Mantaalost' 
in  thc  assignment  of  lands  mentioned  in 
£.  1  and  9. 

199.]  E.  9. 27—29, « Vare.  tuum  nomen, 
superet  modo  Mantua  nobin,  Mantua  vae 
miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae,  Can- 
tantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  oycni." 
*  Herboso  fluminc,'  the  Mincins.  Comp., 
E.  7.  12,  A.  10.  205. 

200.]  [*Derunt'  for  «deerunf  Pal.,  Med. 
a.  m.  p.,  and  ono  of  Kibbcok's  cursivca : 
w)  ^desse'  for  ^deesse'  Lucr.  1.  43,  on 
which  Lachmann  quoten  Velius  Longus 
p.  2227  P.  in  support  of  the  speUing  with 
ono  e.  ^Desunt,'  the  reading  of  Gud., 
is  probably  a  mere  mistake  for  *derunt.' 
-H.  N.] 

201,  202.]  *  Nay,  all  that  yonr  herds  can 
devour  ou  a  Hummer's  day  will  bc  replaced 
by  the  oold  frosh  dew  of  ono  short  night.' 
This  of  course  is  an  exaggeration.    But 
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Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet. 

Nigra  fere  et  presso  pinguis  sub  vomere  terra, 

Et  cui  putre  solum, — namque  hoc  imitamur  arando — 

Optima  frumentis ;  non  uUo  ex  aequore  cernes  205 

Plura  domum  tardis  decedere  plaustra  iuvencis ; 

Aut  unde  iratus  silvam  devexit  arator 

Et  nemora  evertit  multos  ignava  per  annos, 

Antiquasque  domos  avium  cum  stirpibus  imis 

Eruit ;  iUae  altmn  nidis  petiere  Srelictis ;  210 

At  rudis  enituit  inpulso  vomere  campus. 


Varto  1. 7  quotcs  a  staiement  that  in  the 
plaius  of  Roeea  in  the  ager  Beatinns  a 
pole  left  lying  on  the  ground  one  day  was 
overgrown  by  the  next.  *  Longis  diebus' 
and  *  exigua  nocte '  are  of  course  opposed. 
For  •  reponet '  Med.  and  two  or  three  other 
MSS.  have '  reponit.*  Plaut.  Pers.  1. 1.  37, 
*'Ut  mihi  des  nummos.  .  .  .  Quos  con- 
tinuo  tibi  reponam  hoo  triduo." 

203 — 225.]  *  For  com-crops  a  dark,  rich, 
crumbling  soil  is  the  best,  or  ground  lately 
cleared  of  trees.  Gravelly  soils  yield  but 
Bcantily ;  tufa  and  marl  are  infested  by 
snakes.  But  a  grassy  soil  which  imbibes 
and  cxudes  moisture  readily  will  be  good 
for  every thing,  whether  vines,  olives,  pas- 
ture,  or  corn.' 

203.]  'Nigra,»  caUed  **pulla"  by  Cato 
151  and  Col.  2. 10,  §  J  8,  &c.  **  This  is  the 
colour  of  tho  land  in  Oampania,  and  indi- 
cates  the  presence  of  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter ''  (Keightley).  '  Presso,' 
&c.,  which  shows  itself  fat  when  the 
ploughshare  is  driven  into  it.  *'  Depresso 
aratro,"  1. 44.  *  Fere '  goes  with  *  optima 
frumentis.' 

204.]  It  may  secm  hard  to  see  how  tho 
same  soil  can  be  both  *  pinguis  *  and  '  pu- 
tris ;  *  Mr.  Blackbum  however  remarks 
that  tbis  may  be  the  case  with  what  is 
technicaUy  termed  a  free  as  opposed  to  a 
stiff  loam,  which  has  a  certain  amount  of 
unctuousness  when  pressed,  yet  is  friable. 
'  Namque  hoc  imitamur  arando ; '  Col.  (5. 
4. 2)  quotes  this  liue  as  meaning  that  the 
natural  character  of  tbe  soil  actuaUy  saves 
the  manual  labour  of  artificially  loosening 
the  earth  (**  pastinatio  "),  Med.  originally 
had '  imitatur,'  which  was  probably  intro- 
duced  by  some  one  who  thought  the  form 
a  passive  one. 

206.]  *  Tardis,'  from  the  load  they  are 
drawing.  *Tardis  iuvencis*  might  per- 
haps  be  taken  as  an  abl.  of  the  agent, 
coDstruing  *  docedere  *  as  a  neuter  passivc. 


But  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  a  modal  abl., 
or  abl.  of  circumstance. 

207.1  The  meaning  is  that  ground  latoly 
cleared  is  another  kind  of  soil  which  is 
good  for  corn.  *  Aut  *  then  refers  gram- 
maticaUy  either  to  the  sentence  *  nigra 
fere/  &o.,  or  to  *  non  uUo  ex  aequore,'  &c., 
the  sense  being  the  same  eitfaer  way.  In 
the  one  case  we  supply  *'  optima  frumen- 
tis,"  in  the  other  "  quam  ex  illo  aequore, 
unde,"  &c.  Pliny  (17.  25  foU.)  denies  tho 
imivorsal  truth  of  this  and  most  of  tho 
foUowing  signs.  'Iratus,'  at  the  wood 
cumbering  the  ground,  a  thought  devei- 
oped  by  *  ignava '  in  the  next  line.  *  De- 
vexit,'  carted  away. 

208.]  *  Unde '  govems  *  devexit '  only, 
*evertit'  and  *eruit'  being  in  material, 
but  not  in  formal  oonnexion  with  tho  pre- 
vious  clause.  Comp.  A.  4.  263,  *'dive8 
quae  munera  Dido  Fecerat  ct  tenui  telas 
discreverat  auro."  Pal.  has  *  nemora  ver- 
tit,'  whioh  is  worth  mentioning,  as  show- 
ing  that  in  otherplaoes  where  MSS.  sub- 
stitute  a  simple  vcrb  for  a  compouud 
without  injuring  the  mctre  it  may  bc  a 
mere  transcriptural  error. 

209.]  '*  Frondiferasque  domos  avium," 
Lucr.  1. 18. 

210.]  *  Petiere ; '  the  tenso  does  not  do- 
note  rapidity,  liko  **  fugere  ferae,"  1 .  330, 
and  *exiit'  abovo,  v.  81,  but  is  deter- 
mined  by  that  of  the  preceding  verbs. 

211.]  Pliny  (17.  37)  uses  the  words 
**  illa  post  vomerem  uitcscens,"  and  quotcs 
II.  18. 547  for  an  actuai  shining  appearanec 
of  the  earth  after  the  plough,  though  ho 
mistakes  that  passage,  the  point  of  which 
is  the  supematural  appearance  of  black- 
ness  in  gold,  not  the  nutural  appearance  of 
brightness  in  the  earth.  But  it  is  safer 
to  refer  *  enituit '  to  the  trim  appearance 
of  the  newly  reclaimed  land,  or  perhaps 
of  the  rising  crops,  a  sense  supported  by 
Accius  ine.  fr.  IS,  "  Probae  etsi  in  sege- 
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Nam  ieiuna  quidem  clivosi  glarea  ruris 

Vix  humilis  apibus  casias  roremque  ministrat ; 

Et  tofus  scaber,  et  nigris  exesa  chelydris 

Creta  negant  alios  aeque  serpentibus  agros  215 

Dulcem  ferre  cibum  et  curvas  praebero  latebras. 

Quae  tenuem  exhalat  nebulam  f umosque  volucris, 

Et  bibit  umorem,  et,  cum  volt,  ex  se  ipsa  remittit, 

Quaeque  suo  semper  viridis  se  gramine  vestit, 

Nec  scabie  et  salsa  laedit  robigine  ferrum,  220 

Illa  tibi  laetis  intexet  vitibus  ulmos, 

IUa  ferax  oleae  est,  illam  experiere  colendo 


tem  Biint  deteriorem  datae  Fruges,  tamen 
ipsae  snapte  natura  euitent,"  and  by  1. 
153  above,  "  nitentia  culta."  *  Enituit/ 
like  the  preoeding  perfects,  is  aoristic. 
*  At '  is  d  8i,  as  '  illae '  is  al  fitv.  The 
birds  fly,  and  the  flcld  on  which  the>( 
lived  so  long  brightens  under  cultivation. 

212.]  He  gives  the  reoson  why  he  re- 
commends  ground  suoh  as  he  has  been 
mentioning— because  soil  of  a  contrary 
charaoter  is  far  leas  productivo.  *  Quidem  * 
is  nearly  y€. 

213.]  *  Casias : '  see  E.  2. 49.  « Rorem,* 
rosemary,  m  in  Pliny  24.  101.  He  men- 
tions  the  beeti  as  being  part  of  a  hus- 
bandman*8  care,  anticipating,  as  it  were, 
Book4. 

214.]  •  Tofus  •  is  a  sort  of  volcanic  sand- 
stone,  *tufa.'  Pliny  17.  29  and  Col.  3. 
11  say  that  soil  whero  *  tufa  *  is  found  is 
not  nccessarily  to  be  condemned.  *  Chely- 
dri,*  venomous  snakes  of  amphibious  na- 
turo,  mentioned  in  Lucan  9.  711,  where 
they  are  described  as  **  tracti  via  f umante 
chelydri.*'  The  name  water-tortoise 
(x^Avy  HBwp)  referred  to  ihe  hardness  of 
the  skin. 

215.]  *Creta'  is  generally  rendered 
chalk ;  but  Col.  in  a  passage  referred  to 
ou  V.  180  identifies  it  with  **argilla,  qua 
utuntiur  figuli."  For  the  notion  that  it 
was  eaten  by  certain  creatures  Keightley 
refers  to  Front.  in  Geop.  7.  12.  Tho  old 
commoutators  put  a  Btop  after  *creta,* 
connecting  *  tofus'  and  *creta,*  like  *  gla* 
rea,'  with  *  ministrat,'  and  understanding 
*negant'  *men  deny,'  or  os  Serv.  [and 
the  Berne  scholia]  give  it  more  speci- 
fically,  *'negant:  Nicander  et  Solinus, 
qui  de  his  rebus  scripserunt."  Virg. 
means  that  the  presence  of  tnfa  and 
marl  ia  a  sign  that  snakes  haunt  tho 
placc. 

216.]  *  Duloem'  is  to  bo  takcn  strictly ; 


fcTi  ykp  y\vK€ict,  Geop.  1.  c.   •Aeque' 
goes  with  '  ferre '  and  *  praebere.'    '  Cur- 
vas  relates  to  the  shape  of  tho  snakc. 
217.]   *  Fumos '  is  thc  samo  thing  fls 

*  nebulam,'  steam,  which  rises  iu  a  thin 
cloud.  *  Volucris '  is  equivalent  to  •  tc- 
nuis,'  as  **  lentus  "  or  **  tardus  "  applied  to 
vapour  ( A.  5. 682)  is  to  **  spissus."  Virg. 
may  have  thought  of  Lucr.  5.  463,  **  Ex- 
halantque  lacus  nebulam  fluviique  per- 
ennes :  Ipsa  quoque  intcrdum  tellus  fu- 
mare  videtur."  [*Exhaknt'  Pal.— 
H.  N.] 

218.]  *Ex  se  ipsa  remittifmay  refer 
to  exhalations,  like  the  preceding  verse , 
or  to  exudations. 

219.]  AII  Ribbeck'8^MSS.  but  one  cur- 
sive  place  *8cmper'  before  the  adjectivc. 

*  Viridis  *  is  the  reading  of  only  one  M8. 
But  where  ono  word  endcd  and  the  next 
began  with  *  s,'  a  transcriber  might  na- 
turally  join  the  words,  and  write  one  *  s ' 
instead  of  two,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  Med.,  so  that '  viridise '  may  have  stood 
for  either '  viridis  so '  or  ♦  viridi  se.'  '  Viri- 
dis '  then  will  be  taken  closely  with  *  ves- 
tit,'  as  if  it  had  been  **  viridem."  Wagn. 
compares  A.  1.  314,  **mater  sese  tulit 
obvia,"  and  other  passages.  [Kibbeck 
rcads  « viridi.'— H.  N.] 

220.]  The  *  scabies '  is  tho  effect  of  tho 

*  robigo '  on  the  surface  of  tho  iron ;  '*  sca- 
bra  robigine,"  1.  495.  [*Aut'  Med. 
corrccted. — ^H.  N.]  *  Salsa,^  because  the 
same  saltness  whicii  would  rust  iron  would 
be  unfavourablo  to  produce :  sco  vv.  237 
foll.  It  is  opposed  to  **dulci  uligine 
laeta,"  v.  184.  Pliny,  17.  27  says  '•  ferro 
omnis  [t^rra]  robiginem  obducit." 

221.]  The  emphatio  words  arc  *  laetis 
vitibus.'  In  prose  it  would  be  **  illa  feret 
laetas  vites  quao  ulmis  intexantur."  Pal., 
Gud.  &c.  havo  *  intcxit.' 

222.]  *  Oleac '  is  tiic  reading  of  Med. 
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Et  facilem  pecori  et  patientem  vomeris  unci. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vicina  Vesevo 

Ora  iugo  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  aequus  Acerris.  225 

Nunc,  quo  quamque  modo  possis  cognoscere,  dicam. 
Eara  sit  an  supra  morem  si  densa  requires, 
Altera  frumentis  quoniam  favet,  altera  Baccho, 
Densa  magis  Cereri,  rarissima  quaeque  Lyaeo : 
Ante  locum  capies  oculis,  alteque  iubebis  230 

In  solido  puteum  demitti,  omnemque  repones 


and  two  of  Bibbeck's  cursivea,  and  of  tlio 
old  editioDS.  Heins.  from  Pal.,  Bom.,  and 
the  majority  of  MSS.,  gupportod  by  No- 
nius,  p.  500,  and  Arusianus  Messius,  rc- 
stored  *  oleo '  [and  so  Bibbeck.]  If  this  is 
the  true  reading  it  should  be  construed 
as  the  abl.,  on  tho  analogy  of  *'  fertUis  " 
and  "fecundus." 

223.]  *  Facilem  pecori :  *  *  facilis '  seems 
here  to  be  a  metaphor  from  personal  cha- 
racter,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  "com- 
modus,"  which  is  joincd  with '  patiens '  in 
Hor.  A.  P.  257.  '  WoU-naturod  to  cattle.* 
See  on  4.  272,  "facilis  quaerentibus 
herba." 

224.]  *  Vesevus '  is  properly  an  adjec- 
tivo.  Where  used  as  a  substantivo  it  is 
"  Vesevus  mons." 

225.]  GelUus  (6.  20)  [quotes  from  a 
commentary  a  story  also  repeated  by 
Philarg.  here]  that  Virg.  first  wrote  *  Nola 
iugo,*  and  clianged  it  because  tho  people 
uf  Nola  would  not  aUow  him  to  bnng 
water  to  his  land.  We  can  scarcely  arguo 
iii  support  of  *Nola'  from  the  topo- 
graphical  cliaracter  of  the  passagc,  bc- 
cause  that  is  satisfied  by  *  Vesevo.'  *  Non 
aequus,*  becauso  it  overfiowed  Acerrae. 
*  Clanius '  is  of  course  put  for  the  country 
through  which  it  runs,  liko  "  Hydaspes," 
4.  212.  *■  Vacuis  *  does  uot  seem  to  mean 
unpeopled  by  inundations,  as  Serv.  takes 
it,  but  simply  thinly  peopled,  like  **  va- 
cuis  Cumis,"  Juv,  3. 2 ;  **  vacuis  Ulubris,** 
Id.  10. 102. 

226-258.]  *To  teU  close  soU  from 
loose,  sink  a  pit,  throw  tlie  earth  in 
again,  stamp  it  down,  and  seo  whether  it 
exceeds  or  falls  short.  To  tell  bitter 
Boil,  put  some  in  a  baskct,  mix  it  with 
fresh  water,  and  taste  what  tricklcs 
through.  To  tell  rich  soil,  handle  it  and 
see  whether  it  crumbles  or  sticks  to  the 
flngers.  Moist  soil  shows  itself  by  tlie 
luxuriance  of  its  herbagc.  Heavy  and 
light  soils  tell  their  own  tale.     Black 


and  other  colours  speak  to  the  eyes. 
Cold  soils  are  hard  to  detect,  except  by  the 
presence  of  firs,  yews,  and  ivy.*  In  the 
precediug  account  of  the  soils  Virg.  has  to 
a  certain  extent  anticipated  the  question 
how  to  ascertain  them  e.g.  vv.  180, 185, 
212  foU.,  while  in  tho  present  paragmph 
he  has  still  something  to  add  about  the 
aptitudes  of  each  (vv.  228,  229,  239,  240, 
&c.) ;  but  the  awkwardness  of  this  want 
of  arrangement  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
felt  in  poetry. 

226.]  For  *quo  quamquo'  Bom.  and 
others  of  PieriuB*MSS.  read  'quocumque*, 
which  Jahn  adopts,  understandiug  an  acc. 
from  tho  coniext.  [Bom.  has  ^posses' 
for  *  possis.' — H.  N.] 

227.]  *  Bequires '  Med.  (first  reading), 
Pal.,  restored  by  Wagn.,  who  rightly  re- 
marka  that  it  agrees  with  *  capies,' '  iube- 
bis,'  &c. ;  '  requiras '  Med.  (second  read- 
ing),  liom.  *  Si '  might  conceivably  go 
with  *  sit/  in  the  sense  of  *  an,'  like  "  quae- 
sisso  si  incolumis  Lycortas  evasisset" 
Livy  39,  50 ;  but  this  would  leave  *  re- 
quircs  *  very  bare.  The  confusion  of  the 
order  must  be  set  down  as  poetical,  as  in 
Hor.  1  S.  5.  72,  "  Paene  macros  arsit  dum 
turdos  vcrsat  iu  igni."  *  Supra  morem  *  is 
not  to  bo  presHcd,  as  if  it  meant  exces- 
sively.  The  meaning  evidcntly  is  whether 
the  earth  in  question  is  looser  or  Btifier 
than  the  average.  Serv.  [and  ihe  Beme 
scholia]  say  of  thcse  lincs,  "  Illi  autem 
versus  incompambilcs  sunt:  tantam 
habent  sine  aliqua  perissologia  repeti- 
tionem." 

229.]  ^Magis'  seems  to  belong  to 
*  densa.'  This  answers  best  to  *  rarissima 
quaeque.' 

230.]  '  Anto  locum  capies  oculis '  is  ex- 
plained  by  *in  solido,*  which  gives  the 
rcason  for  the  choice. 

231.]  'In  solido,*  where  the  experi- 
ment  may  bo  fairly  tried,  which  it  could 
not  be  if  the  ground  was  hoUow. 
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Bursus  humum,  et  pedibus  summas  aequabis  harenas. 

Si  derunt,  rarum,  pecorique  et  vitibus  almis 

Aptius  uber  erit ;  sin  in  sua  posse  negabunt 

Ire  loca  et  scrobibus  superabit  terra  repletis^  235 

Spissus  ager  i  glaebas  cunctantis  crassaque  terga 

Expecta,  et  yalidis  terram  proscinde  iuvencis. 

Salsa  autem  tellus  et  quae  perhibetur  amara — 

Frugibus  infelix  ea,  nec  mansuescit  arando, 

Nec  Baccho  genus,  aut  pomis  sua  nomina  servat —      240 


232.]  *  PedibuB  BQmmas  aeqnabis  haie- 
naB^rz^recalc-abia,"  Col.  2.  2. 

233.]  ['Derunt/  originally  Med.  and 
Rom.— H.  N.] 

234.]  •  Uber '  ia  a  laudatory  synonym 
for  *  Bolum.* 

235.]  *Scrobibu8:'  *flcrobe8*  is  here 
used  as  a  Bynonym  for  *  puteuB ; '  rather 
loosely,  for  '  Borobes '  as  a  general  rule 
were  exeavations  longer  than  they  were 
broad,  Buch  as  a  trench  for  vines,  or  a 
grave.  Col.  5.  5  aUowB,  as  an  exccption, 
ihe  *  Bcrobs '  for  vines  to  be  as  broaa  as  it 
is  long.  '  Scrobibua  *  is  the  plural  for  tho 
bingular.  *Superabit*=**8upererit."  The 
word  as  used  intransitively  seems  flrst  to 
mcan  *  to  be  superior,'  hence  *  to  be  in  ex- 
cess,'  and  lastly  *  to  remain  over,'  without 
tho  notion  of  excess,  aa  in  E.  9.  27,  **  su- 
peret  modo  Mantua  nobis,"  &c.  Possibiy 
here  there  may  be  the  further  notion  of 
elevation  in  the  soil,  which  would  fall 
under  the  firat  of  the  meanings  given,  as 
in  Stat.Theb.  4. 458,  **  Quamquaminfofisus 
humo  superat  tamen  agger  in  auras."  In 
V.  314  below  the  third  meaning  seemB  to 
be  chiefly  intended ;  in  v.  330  the  first  or 
eecond,  though  the  distinction  of  shadeB 
is  not  alwayB  easy.  A  further  doubt 
about  tho  sense  of  the  word  will  meet  us 
A.  1.  537.,  2.  311.  Pliny  throws  doubt  on 
the  practicability  of  this  test  (17.  27), 
**Scrobe8  quidem  regesta  in  eos  nuUa 
complet,  ut  densa  atque  rnra  ad  huno 
modum  deprehendi  possit." 

236,  237.]  The  epithets  *  cunctantis,' 
*  crasBa,'  *  validis,'  should  be  brought  out 
in  translation,  being  Buch  as  wonld  be  ex- 
preseed  in  Greek  by  tho  position  of  the 
adjeotive  either  before  the  article  or  after 
the  Bubstantive.  *Prepare  yourself  for 
resistancc  in  the  clods,  and  stiffueBB  in 
the  ridges,  and  let  the  oxcn  with  which 
you  break  up  the  ground  be  strong.'  For 
*expecta'  *exerce'  waa  read  originaily 
in  one  of  Kibbeck'8  cursiveB,  and  ia  Bup- 
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ported  by  Bom.    *  Proacinde,'  1.  97. 

238.]  Plinv  17.  29  giveB  a  more  favonr- 
able  view  of  this  kind  of  soil:  **Sal8ae 
terrae  multo  meliuB  oreduntur,  tutiora  a 
vitiiB  innaaoentium  animaUum."  *Per- 
hibetur '  Beems  to  denote  that  *  amara '  ia 
a  oommon  epithet  of  BoiLs.  Diophancs  in 
Geopon.  5.  7,  recommendingasimilarteBt 
of  soil  to  Virg.'8,  speakB  of  r^v  ^«Sa'»' 

239.]  On  the  whole  I  have  preferred 
(with  Jahn  and  Eeightley)  Wakef.'8  punc- 
tuation  to  that  oommonly  adopted,  whioh 
makes  the  parenthefiiB  begin  after  *  infelix.' 
The  metrical  harshness  introdnced  by  the 
former  iB  not  unpleasing  as  a  variety,  and 
is  compenaated  by  the  improvement  in 
the  BeuBe,  *  ea '  being  thuB  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  bona  fide  parenthesiB,  giving  the 
reason  why  a  Balt  soil  is  to  be  avoided, 
not  of  one  whicfi  is  a  mere  expansion  of 
what  haa  been  Baid  before.    In  any  oaBe 

*  frugibuB '  seema  to  bo  uaed  generaUy  of 
the  fruita  of  the  eartb,  as  in  v.  173,  not 
Bpecially  of  com.  *lnfelix'=**infecunda." 
*FrugibuB'  is  the  dat.  Sall.  Jug.  17, 
**  ager  frugum  fertilis,  bonus  peoori,  arbori 
infecunduB."  Had  it  been  **  felix  "  instead 
of  *  infelix,'  we  might  more  properly  have 
taken  *  frugibus '  as  the  abl.  * Arando ' = 
**  aratione : "  aee  on  £.  8. 71.  With  *man- 
Bueacit  arando'  oomp.  Lucr.  5.  1368, 
**fmctuBque  feros  manBueBoere  terra 
Gemebant  indulgendo  bhindeque  oo- 
lendo." 

240.]  *Genu8'i8be8tillu8trated  by  the 
adj.  '*  generoBUB."  In  such  a  Boil  the  vine 

*  degeneratcB.'     So  we  apply  the  words 

*  race,'  *  racy,'  to  wine.  *  Nomina,'  name 
for  oharacter.  Both  this  and  *  genus '  are 
metaphors  from  nobility.  Cato  25,  **  Sic- 
que  facito  studeat  bene  percoctum  Bio- 
cumque  legere,  ne  vinum  uomen  perdat." 

*  The  grape  iB  not  kept  tme  to  ita  lace, 
nor  the  apple  to  its  name.' 
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Tale  dabit  specimen  :  Tu  spisso  vimine  qualos, 
Colaque  prelorum  fumosis  deripe  tectis  ; 
Huc  ager  ille  malus  dulcesque  a  fontibus  undae^ 
Ad  plenum  calcentur ;  aqua  eluctabitur  omnis 
Scilicet,  et  grandes  ibunt  per  vimina  guttae ; 
At  sapor  indicium  faciet  manifestus^  et  ora 
Tristia  temptantum  sensu  torquebit  amaro. 
Finguis  item  quae  sit  tellus,  hoc  denique  pacto 


245 


241.1  *  Spccimcn/  a  sample,  instancc, 
or,  88  nere,  a  proof,  in  whicn  eenflo  it  oc- 
cura  Lncr.  4.  209,  *^  Hoc  etiam  in  primis 
specimen  venim  eeae  vidotur,  Quam  oeleri 
motu  rerum  simulaora  ferantur."     Tbe 

*  qualoB '  appear  to  be  tbe  same  thing  as 
'  oola.'  They  were  made  *  spiBBo  vimine ' 
that  they  might  strain  tlie  wine  from  the 
grapee.  [*  QualloB '  Pal.  and  Bom.,  *  qua- 
lo9'Med.— H.N.] 

242.]  Comp.  1.  175  note. 
248.]  *  Ager : '  tbe  whole  *  ager'  is  vir- 
tually  the  subject  of   the   experiment. 

*  Malns:'  he  assumes  the  bittemess,  which 
he  calls  maligtiity  (oomp.  'sceieratum 
frigus,*  V.  256),  of  the  soil  both  in  making 
the  experiment  and  in  its  resnlt,  where  a 
prote  writer  would  of  course  have  cx- 
pressed  himself  hypothetically.  *  Duloes  * 
is  important.  *  Huc  ad  plcnum  calcentur ' 
=  '*  huo  ad  plcnum  ingeranttir  et  cal- 
centur." 

244.]  •  Galcare  *  scems  to  be  usetl  tech- 
nioally  *of  other  kinds  of  pressuro  than 
treading.  Cato  (117)  says  of  olives  **  in 
orculam  calcato."  *  Ad  plenum  *  is  un- 
doubtedly  aphra.<je(Hor.  1  Od.  17. 15,  &c.), 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  giving  it,  as 
Forb.  suggests,  the  vague  sense  *copi- 
ously,'  instead  of  taking  it  *  to  tbe  fuU 
[of  tbe  straincr],'  till  tbe  straincr  is  fuU. 

*  Eluotabitur,'  ooze  out. 

245.]  *  Scilicet  *  denotes  thc  oonBeqnence 
of  the  process,  *  You  will  see.' 

246.]  Virg.  is  expressing  bimself  poeti- 
cally,  not  with  logicnl  precision,  so  he 
marks  the  progrcHS  of  the  narrative  by 
*at,*  distinguisbin^  tho  water  from  4ho 
taste  of  the  wster,  and,  as  it  were,  follow- 
ing  tho  fortuncs  of  both,  though  of  oourse 
the  meaning  is  only  *  as  tbe  water  oozes 
out,  the  ta>to  will  show  you,*  &c.  CJomp. 
.vv.  211,  212.  *  Manifestus '  seems  plainly 
to  go  witb  *  faciet,'  not  witli  tlie  following 
clause,  wbichevi  r  reading  be  adopted : 
'  The  taste  will  clearly  betray  the  truth.* 

*  Indioium  facere '  is  a  phreso  for  playing 


tbc  tell-talc.  '^ld  anus  mibi  iiidtcium 
fecit,"  Ter.  Adelpb.  4.  4.  7. 

247.]  I  havo  restored  'amaro'  from 
Pal.,  Bdin.,  and  (aooording  to  Foggini) 
Med.  originally.  Editors  sinoe  Heyne 
have  generally  preferred  *amaror,*  the 
corrected  reading  of  Med.,  found  also  in 
one  or  two  of  Ribbeok*8  cursives,  on  the 
strength  of  a  statement  in  Ge\\.  1.  21, 
that  Hyginus  professed  to  havo  found 

*  amaror '  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  poefa 
family.  GeUius  says  tbat  *  amaro '  in  bia 
tiine  was  almost  universally  read,  thou{;li 
Hyginus*  discovery  was  approved  by 
aeveral  critical  authorities.  [In  support  of 
his  view  Hyginus  quoted  *  amaror  *  from 
liucr.  4.  224.  Scrv.,  in  a  note  probably 
direotly  or  indirectly  taken  from  Hyginus, 
advocates  *  amaror,''and  supports  it  by  the 
same  quotation. — H.  N.]  Intemal  evi- 
dence,  however,  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
tbe  adjective  against  tbe  substantivc. 
Tbe  introduOtion  of  anothor  nominative 
similar  in  meaning  to  *  sapor '  would  bo 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  ungracefnl, 
while  *8enHu,'  vliicb  is  ;iot,  as  Gell. 
objects,    necessarily    synonymous    with 

*  sapor,'  would  be  improved  by  an  cpithet. 
A  further  confimiation  of  *  sensu  aniaro ' 
13  supplied  by  Lucr.  2.  398  foll.,  a  pas- 
Hage  partially  cited  by  Macrob.  Sat.  6. 1 : 

**  Huc  accedit,  uti  mellis  lactisque  liquores 
lucundo  sensu  linguae  tractentur  iu  ore ; 
At  contra  taetra  absinthi  natura  feriquc 
Contauri  focdo  i>ertorquent  ora  sapore.'* 

Tbis  also  illustrates  *  ora  torquentur,'  and 
tbe  wholo  passage  seems  to  bave  been  in 
Virg.'s  mind.  From  it  we  may  sce  that 
Ladewig  is  wrong  in  connecting  *  tomptan- 
tum  sensii '  (reading  of  oourse  *  amaror '). 
*Tristia*  is  proleptic.  *  Will  warp  the 
moutbs  of  tbe  triers  itito  disgust  by  tbo 
stnso  of  bitterness.* 

248.]  *  Denique  *  belongs  to  *  hoc  pacto,' 
and  means  *  to  bo  brief.*  Tbe  remaining 
instanees  are  despatched  concisely. 
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Discimus :  haut  umquam  manibus  iactata  fatiscit, 
Sed  picis  iu  morem  ad  digitos  lentescit  habendo.         250 
Umida  maiores  herbas  alit,  ipsaque  iusto' 
Laetior.    A  nimium  ne  sit  mibi  fertiiis  illa, 
Nec  se  praevalidam  primis  ostendat  aristis ! 
Quae  gravis  est,  ipso  tacitam  se  pondere  prodit, 
Quaeque  levis.    Promptum  est  oculis  praediscere  nigram, 
Et  qnis  cui  color.     At  sceleratum  exquirere  frigus      26G 


249.]  'Fatiscit/  crackg,  break»  io  pieoes, 
1.  180.  Wakef.  conjectured  *tractata/ 
which  the  poet  seems  purposeljr  to  have 
rejectod  in  favour  of  a  more  poetical 
wonL  There  is  the  same  liveliuess  in 
the  Lucretian  expression  "iacere  indu 
manufi."  *'  Mauioua  tractata  '*  oocurs 
Lucr.  4.  230,  singularly  enough,  within  a 
few  lines  of  *  amaror/  mentioned  in  the 
note  just  above ;  so  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  whole  passage  may  have  hap- 


are  '^  Herbis  surgentibuB,  quaram  luzuries 
futuris  frugibus  nocet)  quas  culmi  tenuea 
ferre  non  possunt,"  in  which  ^'futuHs 
frugibus "  and  •*  cuhni  tenues,"  not 
"  herbis  surgentibus,"  answer  to  ^  primis 
aristis.'  Their  mistake  seems  to  lie  in 
misunderstanding  Serv.  as  if  he  meant 
by  ^lierbis*  the  blades  of  com,  as  in  1. 
112,  a  passage  which  Serv.  rightly  com- 
pares  as  ^eneraUy  apposite. 
254.]  *  Tacitam '  is  for  "  taoite,"  perhaps 


pened  to  be  in  \  irg.'s  mind  at  the  time    meant  to  be  opposed  to  *  indioium  faciet  * 


qf  writing,  espeoially  if  it  be  supposed 
that  'amaror'  was  tho  word  he  used. 
Similar  instances,  where,  as  here,  there  is 
no  connexion  in  the  original  between  the 
two  things  supposed  to  be  imitated,  are 
not  unfrequenUy  to  be  found,  though  the 
coincidence  is  generaUy  too  shodowy  to 
be  pronounced  intentionaL 

250.]  *  Ad  digitos  *  is  exphiined  by  the 
notion  of  "  adhacrct "  contaiiied  in  *  lente- 
Kcit.*  *Habendo:'  see  on  E. 
"^VJ.  comp.  Lucr.  1.  31j(,  **Anulu8  in^digit 
Bubtertcnuatur  habendo,"  wherc,  however, 
the  senso  of  *habere,*  to  wc-ar,  is  not 
quite  parallel.  Here  it  seems  to  mean  to 
handle,  so  that  we  may  oomparo  **  male 
habere  aliquem."  The  test  is  meutioned 
by  CoL  2.  2,  §  18,  with  a  slight  variety. 

251.]  *  Maiores,'  higher  than  usuaL 
*  Ipsa,*  in  itself,  altogether,  as  distin- 
gnishcd  from  the  particular  luxuriance  of 
the  grass. 

253.]  [*Nen*  Med.  oorrected  for  *neo." 


Without  farther  experiment.*    [*  Prodet' 
Med.— H.  N.] 

255.]  It  muy  be  questioned  whether 
*  ooulis '  is  to  be  constructed  as  dat.  with 
*promptum '  or  as  abl.  with  *  praediscere.* 
With  the  former  interpretation  comp.  Or. 
M.  13. 10,  **  Sed  neo  mihi  dicere  promptum, 
Nec  fucere  est  isti."  *  Praedisoere,*  either 
to  leam  before  you  cultivate  the  fleld,  or 

.  —  to  leam  at  onoe,  before  ^xperiment  or 

8.  7L>in(^^nvestigation,  opp.  to  ' exquirere.*   [Bom. 
in*aigitirw^g  *  praedicere.' — H.  N.] 

256.]  *Cui*  is  taken  by  Heyne  as  = 
**  ouioumque,"  and  by  Wagn.  and  Forb.  aa 
=  **  cuique."  Both  are  unneoebsary.  It  is 
a  double  question.  See  Key's  Lat  Gr., 
1136.  So  also  Ladewig  takes  it.  The 
misunderstanding  of  the  oonstruction 
seems  to  have  led  at  an  carly  period  to  a 
oorraption  of  the  text.  Serv.  mentions 
two  reading8,*qui8quis/  which  he  declares 
to  be  the  right  one,  and  *qui8  ouique,' 
which  it  was  sought  to  make  metrical 


— H.  N.]    *  Primis  aristis,*  when  the  ears  either  by  omittlng  *  at  *  or  by  changing 

first  appear,  just  beforc  earing,  over-luxu-  *  color  *  into  *  colos,'  as  if  the  final  *  s  * 

riunce  before  eariug  being  adverse  to  pro-  coiild  be  elided.    The  olde:>t  MSS.  are 

ductiveness,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Biack-  similarly  divided,  TaL  liaving  *quisquis,' 

burn,  who  adds,  **  On  my  remarking  once  Med.  *  quis  ouique '  alterod  into  *  quis- 

to  a  country  squire,  what  cxcellent  oora  quis,'  while  Bom.  strangely  gives  *  quis 

crops  his  land  ought  to  produce,  he  said  oui  cive.'     One  of  Ribbeck's  cursives 


that  from  its  richness  the  eom  was  apt  to 
go  to  straw  instead  of  ear."  He^rne,  fol- 
lowed  by  Wagn.aiid  Forb.,  understanding 
the  p:issa;;e  similarly,  paraphrases  *  primis 
aristis'  by  **herbi3  surgentibus,*'  and 
refers  to  Serv.    But  the  words  of  Scrv. 


gives  *  quia  cui'  from  a  oorrcction,  and  it 
is  alsfo  the  original  reading  of  the  first 
Meutelian.  Ribheck  reads  ^quisquis,' 
which  lie  remarks  may  also  stand  for  'quia 
Queis ; '  but  critical  oousiderations  point 
decidedly  to  *quis  cui.'    *  Sceleratuxn : ' 
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DiflScile  est :  piceae  tantum  taxique  nocentes 
Interdum  aut  hederae  pandunt  vestigia  nigrae. 

His  animadversis,  terram  multo  ante  memento 
Excoquere  et  magnos  scrobibus  concidere  montes,       260 
Ante  supinatas  aquiloni  ostendere  glaebas, 
Quam  laetum  infodias  vitis  genus,     Optima  putri 
Arva  solo :  id  venti  curant  gelidaeque  pruinae 
Et  labefacta  movens  robustus  iugera  fossor. 
At,  si  quos  haut  uUa  viros  vigilanlia  fugit,  265 


Pliny  24.  117,  "  Adyersantur  Berpcntinm 
sceleratisfiitnis  haemorrhoidi  et  presteri." 
The  word  is  however  probably  lialf  play- 
ful,  and  as  Buch  may  be  compared  with 
Hor.  2  S.  3.  71,  **Effugiet  tamen  haec 
Bceleratus  vincula  Proteus;"  Plaut.  Pseud. 
3.  2.  28,  **  Senapis  scelera  .  .  .  oculi  ut 
fltiUent  facit." 

257.]  Comp.  above  v.  113, "  Aquilonem 
et  frigora  taxi."  PUny  17.  33,  **Terram 
amaram  probaverim;  demonstrant  eam 
atrae  degeneresque  herbae,  frigidam 
autem  retorride  nata."  Profeasor  Ramsay 
(Dict.  A.  *  agricultura ')  says  that  tho 
ancientfl  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  an 
cstimate  of  untried  ground  not  ouly  from 
the  qualities  which  could  be  detectcd  by 
sight  and  touch,  but  also  from  the  char- 
ncter  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage 
growing  upon  it  spontancously,  a  test  of 
more  practical  value  than  anv  of  the 
others  enumerated  in  thc  Second  Georgio 
(177—258). 

258.]  Pliny  IG.  144  foU.  aftcr  Thco- 
phrastufl,  dividcs  ivy  into  "candida," 
"nigra,"  and  "helix."  The  "hedera 
alba "  is  an  emblem  of  beauty,  E.  7.  38. 
*Pandnnt  vestigifl,*  reveal  the  traces  of 
the  cold.  \Vakef.*s  interpretation,  *ex- 
tend  their  roots/  though  ingenious,  is  far 
from  probable. 

259 — 272.]  'Having  ascertained  the 
soii  you  want,  let  it  be  well  trenched  and 
thoroughly  exposed  to  sun  and  air  beforo 
you  plant  your  vine.  Tho  objcct  is  to 
raake  the  soil  crumbling.  A  oareful  gar- 
dener  wiU  make  his  nursery-ground  like 
his  vineyard,  and  transplant  his  trees  into 
precisely  the  same  position  which  they 
have  occupied  Iiitherto.* 

259.]  *llis  animadversi3*="agri  qua- 
litate  deprehensa,"  Ser>'. 

260.]  Lucr.  6.  962,  *'terram  sol  exco- 
quit  et  facit  are."  *  Scrobibus :  *  see  above, 
V.  235.  *  Concidere : '  Justin  2.  1,  "  Con- 
cisam  fossis  Acgyptura."  Rom.  has  '  cir- 
cumdare.*     *Magnos  montes*  (imitated 


from  Lucr.  1.  201,  "magnos  manibns 
diveUere  montes")  is  a  strong,  perhnps 
an  exaggerated  expression,  as  if  the  hus- 
bandman  was  to  dig  up  ('concidere') 
whole  mountains.  The  lesaon  to  be  en- 
forced  is  that  of  hard  and  thorough  work. 
See  V.  37  note.  Thero  is  the  same  feeling 
in  *exooquere,'  indicated  not  merely  by 
thc  preposition,  but  by  the  attributiou 
of  the  process  not  to  the  sun  but  to  the 
husbandmen.  With  this  word,  and  with 
the  next  line,  comp.  1.  65,  66,  a  pa^sage 
which  is  animatcd  by  the  same  enthn- 
siasm. 

26  L]  The  repetition  of  *ante'  is  em- 
phatic,  showing  that  no  labour  is  to  bo 
spared,  aud  no  vigilanco  omitted.  *  Su- 
pinatas,'  uptumed.  *  AquUoni  ostendere:' 
Varro  1. 24, "  Ager  soU  ostentus."  Hesiod 
Works  611,  Au^au  8*  ii€\l<p  (jB^Tpvi). 

263.]  *Id  curant,*  bring  this  about. 
*Id'  =  "ut  putri  solo  sint."  The  con- 
nexion  is  *  The  great  object  is  to  have  a 
crumbling  soil ;  that  is  the  work  of  wind, 
and  frost,  and  hard  spade  labour.'  He 
rocurs  to  thc  precepts  he  had  just  given 
vv.  259—261,  and  shows  the  reason  for 
them.  The  passage  then  is  parallel  to 
V.  204,  **  Et  cui  putre  solum,  namque  hoc 
imitamur  arando,"  which  Philarg.  com- 
pares.  With  the  mention  of  the  wind 
comp.  1.  44,  **Zephyro  putris  se  glaeba 
resoivit,"  though  here  perhaps  Virg.  is 
thinking  chiefly  of  sharper  winds. 

264.]  i.e.  the  proccss  of  stirring  the 
ground  called  **  pastinatio."  *  Robustus,* 
as  in  E.  4.  41,  paints  vigorous  exertion. 
*Labefacta,*  loosened.  Scneca,  N.  Q. 
4.  5,  **Nix  tenera  et  labefacta;"  Lucr. 
1.  492,  **  Tum  labefactatus  rigor  auri  sol- 
vitur  aestu.**  It  would  be  also  possible  to 
interpret  *  labefacta  movens  *  •*  movens  et 
labefaciens :  **  seo  below,  v.  267. 

205.]  Med.  has  *ac,*  whidi  Ribbeck 
adopts.  *  Si  quos  haut  uUa  viros  vigilantia 
fugit  *  ia  a  poetical  variety  for  **  si  quoa 
prae  ngilantia  nihil  fugit.*' 
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Ante  locum  similem  exquinmt,  ubi  prima  paretur 
Arboribus  seges,  et  quo  mox  digesta  feratur, 
Mutatam  ignorent  subito  ne  semina  matrem.  f 


266.]  *  Anto '  sccms  best  explained  by 
'ante'  above,  vv.  259,  261.  Wishing  to 
impreBS  on  the  husbandman  the  necessity 
of  thorough  ^ork,  he  has  mentioncd  va* 
rious  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the 
phintinff  of  tho  vine :  he  now  adds  one 
which,  he  says,  a  perfect  workman  wiU 
adopt,  that  of  providing  the  same  kind  of 
ground  for  the  nursery  and  for  the  vine- 
yard.  *  Loctim  similem '  then  wiU  be  in 
apposition  alternately,  as  it  were,  with 
each  of  the  two  clauses  that  foUow,  *  ubi 
. . .  seges*  and  *  quo  . . .  feratiur,'  *a  Uke 
^t  for  the  nnrsery,  and  a  like  spot  for 
tne  vineyard,*  the  two  being  reciprocally 
compared,  just  as  in  the  expression  *  aUus 
. . .  aUns,'  which  we  translate  *ono  thing 
. . .  another,'  thcro  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
reciprocal  contrast.  Urwemight  explain 
the  coDsti-uction  somewhat  differently,  by 
saying  that  the  poet  used  ^similem' 
with  a  view  to  only  ono  of  the  two  spots, 
tho  vineyard,  which  was  to  be  like  the 
nursery,  or  the  nursery,  which  was  to  be 
likc  the  future  vineyard,  and  that  then 
in  explaining  tho  comparison  he  ex- 
presscd  himself  as  if '  the  two  things 
compared  were  co-ordinate  in  his  concep- 
tion ;  as  if  he  had  said,  *  Ante  exquinint 
dnos  locos,  aUerum  alteri  similem,  scilicet, 
ubi  &c.,  et  quo'  &c.  This  change  of 
view  is  the  same  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  1.  421  (notc),  and 
it  is  well  illustrated  by  Aesch.  Prom. 
555,  T^  8ia/A^(8ioK  94  fioi  fi4\os  irpoff4irra 
T<«'  iK€7v6  6\  6t«  ktX.  "Similis  ac," 
"atque,"  arc  found  elsewhere,  like  ^'alius 
ac,"  "idem  ac,"  sometimes  with  **si" 
foUowing.  Both  *  ubi  paretur '  and  *  quo 
feratur '  dcpend  eqnally  on  *  exquirunt ; ' 
each  alikc  is  to  be  the  object  of  the 
husbandman'»  search. 

•  267.]  Kcightley  now  snpposes  *  fiimUem' 
to  roean  '  a  soil  like  that  in  which  the 
parent  vine  stauds,'  explaining  vv.  269 
foU.  similarly  of  transplanting  into,  not 
from,  the  nursery ;  bnt  this  seems  far  less 
likely.  The  "  seminarium  "  for  vincs  in 
described  by  Col.  Arb.  1.  The  commcn- 
tators,  supposing  Yirg.  to  be  speaking  of 
tho  nursery  for  vines  in  connexion  with 
the  vineyard  (which  in  the  note  on  tho 
preceding  line  I  have  afisumed  to  be  the 
case),  seem   universally  to  undcrstaud 

•  arloribus '  of  the  viues.    The  question 


has  been  treated  on  v.  89,  and  it  need 
only  be  added  here  that  such  a  use  of 
words  is  peculiarly  unlikely  in  the  pre- 
sent  context,  as  in  vv.  289,  290  *vitis' 
and  *  arbos '  are  expressly  distinguished. 
Wo  might  evade  the  difficulty  i)y  sup- 
posing  the  referenoe  here  to  be  not  to 
vines  at  all,  but  simply  to  their  sup- 
porters,  which  had  a  "seminarium"  of 
their  own,  from  which  they  wero  trans- 
planted  into  tbe  **  arbustum,"  as  appears 
from  Pliny  17.  69,  78,  Col.  5.  6,  who  ex- 
pressly  apply  precepts  like  these  of  Virg. 
to  thcir  case.  We  should  then  oonclude 
that  Yirg.  being  anxious,  as  elsewhere, 
to  combine  brevity  with  variety,  had 
passed  from  the  vines  to  their  supporters, 
leaving  the  treatment  of  the  former  to 
be  inferred,  as  it  were,  k  fortiori.  Such 
an  explanation  would  be  certainly  con- 
firmed  by  Xkl,  1.  c,  whose  languaee  is 
founded  on  Yirg.^s:  *'Ne  aliter  aroores 
constituamus  quam  quemadmodum  in 
seminario  steterint:  plurimum  enim 
refert  ut  eam  partem  caeli  spectcnt  cui 
ab  tenero  consueverunt."  But  such  a 
transition  would  create  an  almost  inox- 
cusable  ambiguity,  though  we  must  not 
estimate  the  impression  received  b^  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  distmction 
between  'vitis'  and  *arbos*  by  the 
imprcssion  prodnced  on  those  who  have 
overlooked  it.  I  would  suggest  then 
that  the  sense  of  *ubi  priraa  paretur 
arboribus  seges'  is,  *whero  at  first 
(*  prima'  =  *•  primum,"  opposed  to  *  mox ') 
the  vinc-crop  may  be  got  ready  for  its 
supporters,'  in  other  words,  may  be  pre- 
pared  for  afterwards  standing  in  tho 
**  arbustum,"  a  description  of  a  nursery 
for  vines,  in  which  the  poet  may  have 
bcen  thinking  of  a  maiden  being  trained 
for  a  husband.  This  would  further 
avoid  the  neoessity  of  changing  the  sense 
of  *seges'  in  the  two  clauses,  and 
referring  it  in  the  first  to  the  soU  of  the 
nursery,  in  the  second  to  its  contents. 
*  Dieesta  feratur '  =  **  digeratur  et  fera- 
tur,'  or  rather  **  feratur  et  digcratur." 
Comp.  V.  318,  **Concretam  radiceni 
adfigere  terrae."  [PaL  originally  had 
ferantur.— H.  N.] 

268.]  *That  the  sudden  ehangc  may 
uot  make  tho  plants  fecl  strangcly  to 
their  mother.'    *  Subito'  srocs  witn  *mu- 
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Quin  etiam  caeli  regionem  in  cortice  signant, 

Ut,  quo  quaeque  modo  steterit,  qua  parte  calores        270 

Austrinos  tulerit,  quae  terga  obverterit  axi, 

Bestituant :  adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  est. 

Collibus  an  plano  melius  sit  ponere  yitem, 

Quaere  prius.    Si  pinguis  agros  metabere  campi, 

Densa  sere  ;  in  denso  non  segnior  ubere  Bacchus ;       275 


tatam.'  *SeiniDa*  hero  aro  the  voung 
▼ines;  see  below,  v.  354,  "Semmibus 
poBitis."  The  application  of  the  word 
to  young  trees  \b  oummon  in  the  agricul- 
tural  writers,  and  is  embodied  in  the 
word  **  seminarium."  *  Matrem  *  ia  the 
earth.  Coinp.  A.  11.  71,  "Noii  iam 
mater  alit  tellus  virisque  ministrat." 
Pliny  17.  69  ingeniously  dietinguishes 
the  "  seminarium  *'  and  the  vineyard  as 
"nutrix"  and  "mater."  Gud.  has 
'  mutata/ 

270.]  Pliny  17.  83  saya  that  as  Oato 
has  made  no  mention  of  this  practice,  it 
is  probably  valueless;  and  adds  that 
some  intentionaUy  changed  the  position 
of  vines  and  figs  when  they  were  trans- 
planted.  If  we  take  the  construction  to 
be  *  restituant  modum  quo  quae  steterit,' 
&c.,  we  shaU  not  have  to  suppose  a 
change  of  construction  at  *quae  terga 
obverterit,*  which  is  necessary  if  we 
foUow  the  commentators  in  uuderstand- 
ing  *arbores*  as  the  object  of  *res- 
tituant.'  The  mnnncr  of  the  repetition 
also  seems  to  iiidicate  that  tbe  several 
clauscs  are  objects  of  the  verb.  The 
words  of  Col.  quoted  on  v.  267  might  be 
pleaded  for  the  ordinary  view,  bnt  ho 
ibnows  Virg.  so  closely  that  his  usc  of 
languago  cannot  bo  considered  inde- 
pendent.  *Qua  parte  calores  auetrinos 
tulerit,*  'tho  part  on  which  it  bore  thc 
brunt  of  the  tioutliern  heat.*  [Med.  has 
'steterint*  nnd  *  tulcrint*— H.  N.] 

271.]  *  Axi,'  the  north  polc.  Comp.  3. 
351,  "  Qunque  redit  medium  Rhodope 
porrecta  sub  nxem."  *  Quao  terga,*  that 
sido  which,  aa  a  back,  it  turned  to  the 
cold  wind  of  the  north. 

272.]  *Adeo  in  tencris  consuesccre 
multum  est,*  'so  powerful  are  hnbits 
formed  in  tcndor  agc*  Tiic  connexion 
reaiiires  this  ratber  than  *  so  powerful  is 
habit  in  tho  case  of  things  of  tendcr  agc,* 
as  the  poct  is  speaking  of  Iiabits  formed 
in  the  nursery,  and  in  their  elfects  ex- 
tending  to  the  *  arbustum.*  *  In  tcneris ' 
then  will  havo  thc  forcc  of  **  in  tenoris 
annis,"  though  we  nccd  not  suppoi^L'  an 


ollipse.  The  line  is  quoted  by  Quint.  I. 
3  with  *a  teneris,*   whioh  would  mean 

*  habits  which  have  lasted  from  infrtncy.* 

273 — 287.]  *Plant  your  vinea  closely 
on  the  plain ;  on  slopes  more  widely,  yet 
still  in  rcguiar  lines  and  at  eqnal  dis- 
tances,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  legion,  and  that  not  merely  for 
appearance'  salce,  but  to  g^ve  each  plant 
as  much  growing  room  as  it.a  neighbours. 

273.]  Some  vines  were  better  suited 
for  the  hill,  some  for  the  plain.  See  Col. 
3.  1.  §  5. 

274.]  *Prius:*  this  is  another  preli- 
minary,  which  of  course  onght  in.-§lrict- 
ness  to  have  preceded  that  mentioned  iu 
the  last  paragraph,  'terram  multo  antc 
memento,*  &c.    *  Campi'  is  the  same  as 

*  plano  *  and  the  emphatic  word.  *  If  you 
measure  out,  or  set  apart  for  a  vineyard, 
flelds  in  a  rich  plain.*  *  Pinguis,*  opp.  to 
tbe  light  soil  of  the  hiUs.  With  the  lan- 
guago  comp.  the  oracle  in  Hdt.  1.  G6,  koI 
KoXoy  irtZlov  ax^^^  HtafitrfrfiaaaBai.  There 
scems  to  have  been  another  roading,  *agri 
— campos,*  which  is  supported  by  Gud. 
and  pnrtially  by  Pal. 

275.]  It  would  be  harsh  to  take  •densa* 
as  strictly  ndverbinl.  It  is  rathcr  an  ad- 
jective  agreeing  with  an  indefinito  sub- 
stantive.  *  Kon  regnior  ubere,*  not  less 
prolific.  Comp.  **8egnes  terrae,"  v.  37, 
"segnis  carduus,"  1. 151,and  for  *8egnis* 
with  abl.  A.  7.  383  (note).  *In  dcnso* 
=  **in  loco  denso  consito:"  comp.  **in 
sicco."  •  In  denso  ubere  *  could  scarcely 
mcan  any  thing  but  a  closo  or  stiff  soil, 
nnd  such  is  renlly  tho  sense  of  *  densus  * 
in  ()v.  M.  2.  576,  *'  densumque  relinquo 
Litus,  et  in  molli  nequiquam  lansor 
harenn,"  expressing  the  crowding  of  thc 
parts  of  tho  soil,  not,  as  Wund.,  foUowed 
by  Forb.,  explains  it,  the  crowding  of 
things  upon  it.  *  Ubcr  *  is  spccially  used 
of  tho  fruitfulncss  of  the  vine ;  Col.  4. 
27,  **ut  ubere  suo  gravatam  vitem  ievet; " 
Clnud.  B.  G.  504,  **palmitis  uber  Etrusci." 
'  Not  less  prolific  than  when  planted  wido, 
because  in  the  rich  plain  there  is  abuu* 
daiicc  of  nutrimcnt.' 
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Sin  tumulis  adcliye  solum  coUesqne  supinos, 
Indulge  ordinibus,  nec  setius  omnis  in  unguem 
Arboribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret. 
Ut  saepe  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
Explicuit  legio,  et  campo  stetit  agmen  aperto, 
Derectaeque  acies,  ac  late  fluctuat  omnis 
Aere  renidenti  tellus,  necdum  horrida  miscent 


280 


270.]  'CoUes  sapmos,*  genUy  sloping, 
80  as  to  present  a  broad  aarfaoe,  vhioh 
seenifl  to  be  the  goneral  notion  of  the 
word  as  applied  not  only  to  hills  bat  to 
plains  and  to  the  sea.  Boe  Bentl.  on  Hor. 
Epod.  1.  29. 

277.]  ^ladulge  ordinibas/  give  yoar 
rowfl  room,  set  tliem  wide.  *  Nec  Betias/ 
aa  much  as  if  they  were  set  clofle.  The 
order  of  tfae  paflsage  is  probably '  nec  setias 
[^oam  fli  densa  Beraa^  omnis  tecUi  limite 
via  arboribas  positis  in  ungaem  quadret.' 
^Yet  stiU  [as  much  as  when  you  plant 
cloee]  let  each  avenue  with  drawn  Itne  as 
you  set  your  trees  exactly  tally/=*Yet 
BtiU  80  set  your  treea  that  the  line  of  each 
avenue  that  you  draw  may  exactly  tally 
with  the  rest'  ^Secto  via  limito'  then 
will="via  secta."  CJomp.  1.  238,  "Via 
secta  per  ambas,"  where  Virg.  calls  the 
ccliptic  "  via,"  while  Ov.  M.  2.  130,  speak- 
ing  more  precisely,  calls  it  **  limes."  No- 
thing  more  than  regularity  is  prescribed 
in  these  two  lines  so  understood ;  it  Ib  the 
simUe  of  tbe  legion,  which  follows,  that 
shows  that  the  *  quincuncialiB  ordo '  U  in- 
tended.  If  with  Martyn  and  Donalddon 
(Dict  A.  ed.  1,  *  Agrimenflorefl ')  we  press 
the  diitinctiou  between  *  via'  and  **limee," 
making  the  latter  mean  the  transverse 
path,  which  is  to  cut  the  former  at  right 
angles,  the  oonetruotion  mast  be  *  omnis 
via  secto  limite  (i.e.  ciim  limes  sectas 
fuerit),  quadret  [cum  eo  limite] '— a  use  of 
the  abl.  abe.  in  the  place  of  somc  other 
conatruction,  with  which  we  may  comp. 
Juv.  1.70, "  viro  misoet  sitiente  rubetam." 
Bat  there  would  be  some  awkwardneee  in 
thia  abl.  abs.  foUowing  *  arboribus  positis.' 
and  the  langnage  would  still  not  be  quite 
preoise,  as  a  quincunx  would  not  be  repre- 
sented  by  a  number  of  parallel  lines  with 
cross  lines  at  right  angles.  <Via*  and 
'  limes '  are  used  in  the  saroe  context  again 
A.  2. 697,apparently  without  any  intended 
contrast.  *  In  unguem '  goes  with  *  quad- 
ret,'  as  in  Coll.  11.  2,  §  13,  **abies  atquo 
populus  singulls  operis  ad  nnguem  qnad- 
rantnr."    So  far  as  the  precept  of  regii- 


larity  is  ooncemed,  it  would  be  the  saino 
thing  whethor  *arboribas'  mennt  the 
vines  or  their  supporters.  But  the  young 
vines  couid  scarcoly  be  comp  ired  to  the 
oohorts  of  a  lcgion,  and  the  general  oon- 
siderations  urged  oii  v  89  seem  dtdsivo. 
PSento'  Med.  originally  for  •seoto'— 

279.]  There  is  no  ground  for  tnking 
*8aepe' after  *cnm'  with  Wagn.  A.  1. 
148  merely  proves  that  Virg.  might  havo 
Bo  expressed  him^elf.  'Ingens  bellum,* 
mighty  war,  a  pirpetual  epithet  8o 
'^Bellum  ingens  geret  Italin,"  A.  1.  267; 
**  magnum  populo  portf  ndeie  bellam,"  ^h. 
7.  80.  It  matters  little  whether  *  bello 
be  taken  as  dat.  or  as  abl.  The  *'  quin- 
cuncialis  ordo"  would  be  accurately 
represented  by  the  poeition  of  the 
maniples  of  the  **  Hastati,"  **  Principce," 
and  **  Triarii,"  in  the  old  Roman  army. 

Hatvtati       O      □      □      □      Q 

Principes        □      □      □      □ 

Triarii  □  □  □  □  □ 
Before  Virg.'B  time,  however,  the  practicc 
hud  changed,  the  legion  being  divided  into 
ten  ooborts,  which  oould  not  be  arranged 
in  a  quincuncial  form,  though  when  dis- 
posed  in  three  lines  they  bear  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  it  This  vague  similarity 
may  be  what  Virg.  intends,  or  he  mny  be 
adopting  a  comparison  made  while  the  old 
disposition  of  the  army  prevailed.  *  Oo- 
hortes'  too  would  point  to  the  later 
arrangement. 

280  ]  *  Agmen '  is  the  eolumn  in  order 
of  maroh,  which  deploys  into  *  acies,'  or 
line  of  bnttle. 

281.]  *Derigere  aciem'  is  a  military 
phrase,  Livy  31.  27,  **  Goniectisque  in 
medium  sarcinis  aciem  derexisset," 
[*  derigere '  meaning  properly  to  mnko 
Btraight.— H.  N.] 

282.]  *Renidenti:'  this  verb  means 
oroperly  to  smile,  and  is  thence  to  glit« 
ter,  like  y^Xay:  II.  20.  362,  y^Xofftrt  S^ 
iraira  irtpl  x^^^  XoXkov  M>  artpowris. 
Coupled  with  *  fluctuat,'  it  may  be  intended 
to  romind  ns  of  the  Aesohylean  MiptBfioif 
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Froelia,  sed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  armis : 
Omnia  sint  paribus  numeris  dimensa  yiarum ; . 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem, 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  yiris  dabit  omnibus  aequas 
Terra,  neque  in  yacuum  poterunt  se  extendere  rami. 

Forsitan  et  scrobibus  quae  sint  fastigia  quaeras. 
Ausim  yel  tenui  vitem  committere  sulco. 


285 


'^ixoffiM.  '  Aere  renidenti  teUas '  is  from 
the  **  aere  renidescit  teUus ''  of  Lucr.  2. 
326,  and  the  whole  passage  appears  to  be 
a  study  after  the  splendid  pioture  drawn 
in  that  and  the  surrounding  lines  rather 
than  anatiural  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tration  of  the  vineyard.  *  Necdum,'  &c. : 
while  the  regularity  of  their  order  is  still 
undisturbed.  *The  grim  m§Me  of  the 
flght  has  not  yet  begun.'  [*Nedum' 
Verona  fragm.  for  *  necdum.' — H.  N.] 

283.]  'Dubius'  means  generaUy  in 
suspense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Umit  it 
either  to  the  uncertainty  which  side  wiU 
begin,  or  to  the  unoertainty  of  the  issue. 
Mars  is  not  yet  called  into  action,  and 
therefore  ho  is  said  to  hover  between  the 
two  armies.  *  Mediis  in  armis  '=^1^  /tAcr- 
oixM*»}  ^h^  Bpace  between  the  two  armies. 
Possibly  the  image  before  Virg/s  mind 
was  that  of  two  Boman  armies  facing 
each  other  in  civil  war. 

284.]  On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to 
make  this  the  apodosis  of  the  simile, 
though  Virg.  seoms  occasionaUy  to  in- 
troduce  a  simile  without  one  regularly 
expressed ;  and  in  the  present  passage  it 
matters  nothing,  so  fur  as  the  sense  is 
ooncemed,  whether  we  take  oue  from  the 
preoeding  or  foUowing  lines.  *  Viarum ' 
may  be  taken  either  with  ^omnia'  or 
with  *paribu8  uumeris.'  The  order  of 
the  words  points  to  tbe  latter.  ^  Paribus 
numeris  viarum '  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain,  though  the  difficulty  has  not 
been  noticed  by  the  commentators.  It 
probably = "  pares  et  numerosae  viae,"  and 
means  equal  and  regular  avenues.  Comp. 
**  numeroso  horto,"  Col.  10.  G.  If  the  order 
is  that  of  the  *  quincunx '  aU  the  avenues 
cannot  be  equal,  but  the  corresponding 
ones  may.  Yarro  1.  7,  **  Si  sata  sunt  in 
quincuncem  propter  ordines  atque  inter- 
vaUa  modica."  **  Quid  enim  illo  quincunoe 
speciosius,  qui,  in  quamcuuque  partem 
spectaveris,  reetus  est  ?  Bed  protinus  in 
i(l  quoque  prodest,  ut  terme  sucum  aequa- 
liter  trahant,"  Quint.  8.  3,  §  9.  Pliny  17. 
78,  "In  disponendis  arboribus  arbus- 
tisque  ac  vineis  quincunciaUs  ordinum 


ratio  vul<^ta  et  necessaria,  non  perflatu 
modo  utilis,  verum  et  aspectu  grata, 
quoquo  modo  intueare  in  ordinem  se  por- 
rigente  versu."  pDemensa'  Med. — 
H.N.] 

285.]  *Animum  inanem:'  the  epithet 
seems  to  be  transferred  from '  prospectus ' 
to  *animus.'  Gomp.  **animum  pictura 
paaoit  inani,"  A.  1.  463.  We  may  then 
take  *inanem'  dosely  with  ^pascat,'  as 
Mr.  Blackbum  suggests,  feed  unsub- 
Btantially,  i.e.  without  a  view  to  utility, 
not  unlike  **  piag^is  pascere  oves  "  E.  6. 
4.    Comp.  the  phrase  **  animi  isausa," 

287.]  *Beeause  otherwise  tiie  boughs 
will  have  no  empty  space  whcreiu  to 
spread  themselves.'  Ribbeck  reads  *  po- 
terunt  extcndere '  fi-om  Rom.  and  Pal. ; 
but  *  se '  is  found  in  Med.,  Verona  fragm., 
Gud.,  aud  two  other  cursives. 

288—297.]  *The  trench  for  the  vine 
may  be  shallow;  that  for  its  supporter 
must  be  deeper.' 

288.]  *  Fastigium '  is  used  of  the  slope 
of  a  trench,  Caesar,  B.  G.  7.  73,  **  Ante 
hos  obliquis  ordinibus  in  quincuncem  dis- 
positis  Bcrobes  trium  in  altitudinem 
pedum  fodiebantur,  pauUatim  angustiore 
ad  infimum  fastigio."  Comp.  Id.  ib.  4. 
17,  where  **  fastigate  "  is  used  of  a  slope 
as  opposed  to  a  perpendicular.  Virg. 
evidently  intends  us  to  think  of  depti), 
which  would  of  course  depend  on  the 
longth  and  incUnation  of  the  slope. 
[Non.  p.  302,463,  t>erv.,  Philarg.,  and  tho 
Beme  scholia  take  it  simply  as=*  depth.* 
—H.  N.]  In  Varro  1.  14,  **fo8sa  ita 
idonea  si  .  . .  fastigium  habet  ut  [aqua  ?] 
exeat  e  fundo,"  it  appears  to  mean  the 
faU  of  a  drain :  Id.  ib.  20,  '*agricolae  hoc 
spectandum  quo  fastigio  sit  fundus,"  it 
seems  to  be  for  the  level  of  the  ground. 
It  would  bo  easy  to  classify  these  mean- 
ings  and  connect  them  with  those  which 
contain  the  parallel  notion  of  height ; 
but  wo  seem  not  to  have  tho  starting- 
point  of  a  plausible  etymolo<»y.  [*  For- 
pitani*  Rom.,  which  Ribbeck  adopts. — 
H.  N.]  . 

289.]  *  Sulcus '  is  clearly  distinguished 
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Altior  ac  penitus  terrae  defigitur  arbos,  290 

Aesculus  in  primisy  quae,  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
Aetherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 
Ergo  non  hiemes  illam,  non  flabra,  neque  imbres 
Convellunt ;  immota  manet,  multosque  nepotes, 
Multa  virum  volvens  durando  saecula  vincit.  295 

Tum  fortis  late  ramos  et  bracchia  tendens 
Huc  iiluc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram. 
Xeve  tibi  ad  solem  vergant  vineta  cadentem  ;      | 


from  *  scrobs  *  in  the  agricultoral  writers : 
and  from  PaUad.  2. 10,  Pliny  17. 139,  and 
Gol.  Arb.  4,  it  would  appear  that  the 

*  snlcus  *  ia  characterized  by  length.  Virg., 
however,  obviously  intends  no  such  dis- 
tiuction.    As  to  the  exact  depth  of  the 

*  scrobcs  *  or  '  eulci '  the  writers  eeem  to 
vary.  Pliny  17.  80  foll.,  Col.  4.  1..  5,  G, 
&o.  Muoh  must  haYC  depended,  as  the 
last-mentioned  writer,  7.  13,  remarks,  on 
the  partioular  soil.  It  would  seem  how- 
ever  from  a  comparison  of  Col.  5.  5  and 
5.  6,  that  the  vines  were  planted  less 
deeply  in  an  *  arbustum '  than  in  another 
vineyard,  though  the  language  of  these 
passages  is  scarcely  consistent  with  Id. 
Arb.  16. 

290.]  *  ArboK '  hcre  is  evidently  distin- 
guished  from  the  vine.  The  old  view  was, 
that  Virg.  meant  merely  to  contrast  the 
vine  with  other  trees  generally.  But 
Heyne  rightly  regards  it  as  a  contrast  be- 
tween  the  vino  and  its  supporter.  Comp. 
notes  on  vv.  2,  89,  267,  278.  *Terrae 
defigitur:'  "defigere  aliquem  cruci"  is 
quoted  from  Varro  ap.  Non.  The  oon- 
Htruction  is  *arbo8  altior  (for  'altius,' 
which  was  the  reading  before  Heins.) 
defigitur  ac  penitus  terrae  defigitur.'  It 
appears  from  the  passAges  just  cited  from 
Columella  and  Pliny,  that  other  trees  were 
never  planted  at  so  slight  a  depth  as  the 
vine  Rometimes  was,  but  the  difierence 
is  not  80  great  as  this  passage  would  de- 
note. 

291.]  ^Aesculua:*  Pliny  17.  201  say» 
<*  Transpadana  Italia  .  , .  quercu  arbustat 
agros,"  i.e.  plants  them  in  ^*  arbusta  "  to 
support  the  vine.  Part  of  tlie  following 
description,  which  appears  simply  oma- 
mental,  is  repeated  by  Virg.  speaking  of 
the  "quercus"  A.  4. 445  foll. 

292.J  ['Radicem*  Med.  and  Pal.— 
H.N.] 

293.]  *  Wagn.  needlessly  explains  *  im- 
bres  *  of  torrents  swollen  by  rain. 


294.]  *Multos  nepotes,'  many  succes- 
sivo  generations.  Comp.  v.  58.  Many 
M8S.,  induding  Verona  fragm.  and  Gud., 
Hupported  by  a  quotation  in  Nonius  p. 
525,  read  '  multosque  per  annos,'  an  in- 
terpolation,  as  Wagn.  plausibly  conjec- 
tures,  derived  from  4.  208. 

295.]  Imitated  from  Lucr.  1.  202, 
"Multaque  vivendo  vitalia  vincere 
saecla;"  Id.  3.  948,  "  Omnia  si  pergas 
vivendo  vincere  saecla."  •Volvens,* 
rolling,  and  so  going  through.  Comp. 
"  tot  volvere  casus,"  A.  1.  9.  A  parallel 
uae  of  *  condere '  has  been  noticed  £.  9. 
52.  The  notion  implied  in  *volvens' 
would  he  more  naturallv  coupled  with 
*  saecula,*  as  in  "  volvenda  dies,"  A.  9.  C. 
But  such  iuversions  are  not  rare.  *  Many 
are  the  posterities,  many  the  generations 
of  men  that  it  rolls  along,  and  lives  down 
victoriously,  while  stretching  out  its 
sinewy  branching  arms  on  all  sides,  it 
Bupportswith  its  central  bulk  the  vast 
weight  of  their  shade.' 

296.]  *  Tum,'  in  this  and  other  passages, 
appears  to  indicate  a  point  in  a  narration 
or  description,  not  necessarily  a  point  of 
time,  and  generally  the  last  point,  so  as  to 
be  nearly  =  "  denique."  Comp.  E.  2.  49, 
A.  1.  164.,  4.  250.,  6.  577.,  7.  76.  It 
Heems  hardly  necessary  with  Heyne  to 
divide  the  poetical  picture  logically,  and 
say,  that  the  depth  of  the  roots  is  the 
cause,  first,  of  the  firmness  (v.  293)  and 
long  Jifo  (vv.  294,  295)  of  tho  trco ; 
seoondly,  of  its  power  to  bear  the  weight 
of  its  boughs  (vv.  296,  297;.  Ribbeck 
adopts  *pandens'  [a  variant  mentioned 
in  ttie  Beme  scholia]  from  Gud.  i 

298.]  '  A  vineyard  should  not  faco  tho  IWWl. 
west :  a  hazel  should  not  be  planted  to 
Kupport  the  vine  :  cuttings  should  not  bo 
taken  from  the  top,  either  of  the  vine  or 
of  itssupporter:  a  blunt  knife  shouldnot 
be  applied  to  tho  young  plant:  a  wild 
olive  should  not  be  used  as  a  supporter, 
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Xeve  inter  vites  coryluiu  sere ;  ueve  flagella 

Summa  pete,  aut  summa  defringe  ex  arbore  plantus ;  300 

Tantus  amor  terrae  ;  neu  ferro  laede  retunso 

Scmina ;  neve  oleae  silvestris  insere  truncos : 

Nam  saepe  ineautis  pastoribus  excidit  ignis, 

Qui,  furtim  pingui  primum  sub  cortice  tectus^ 

Eobora  comprendit,  frondesque  elapsus  in  altas  305 

Ingentem  caelo  sonitum  dedit ;  inde  secutus 

Per  ramos  victor  perque  alta  cacumina  regnat, 


os  it  in  apt  to  catch  fire,  and  the  whole 
plantation  may  be  bumt  down.*  Virg. 
despatches  in  a  few  Itnes  a  nuniber  of 
miscellaneous  precepts  relative  to  yines, 
ending  with  an  omamental  description. 
The  preoept  *  Neve  tibi  ad  solem,'  &c.  is 
noticed  by  Col.  (3. 12  \  and  Pliny  (17. 19), 
but  with  an  intimation  that  it  was  not 
generaUv  received.  Their  own  view,  as 
weU  as  'that  of  Palladius  (G.  6),  is  that 
the  aspect  of  a  vineyard  should  vary  with 
the  climate. 

299.]  Pliny  (17.  240)  says  of  the  vine 
"  odit  et  corylum."  '  FlageUum  *  is  the 
tender  shoot  at  tho  ond  of  the  branches 
of  the  vine.  Varro  1.  31,  "  Quam  vocant 
minorem  flageUum,  maiorem  etiam  unde 
uvae  nascuntur  palmam."  CatuU.  62.  61, 
**vitis  .  .  .  lamiam  oontingit  summum 
radice  flageUum."  *  8umma  flagelhi '  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  the  shoot,  but  the 
shoot  at  the  top  of  the  vine.  For  the 
preoept  that  cuttingB  are  not  to  be  made 
from  the  topmoet  shoots,  comp.  Col.  8. 10. 
PUny  17.  105  reoommends  the  contrary. 
[*  (>)rulum '  Rom,— H.  N.] 

300.]  '  Deetringe,'  Heyne;  but  aU  Bib- 
beck'8  MSS.  givo  *  defringe,'  a  word  used 
by  Varro  (1.  40.),  who  oppoEes  it  to  "de- 
plantare,"  the  latter  being  the  less  violent 
mode  of  separatiou.  The  word  here  is  not 
to  be  pressed,  as  it  is  not  the  mauner  of 
removing  the  branch,  but  the  part  from 
which  the  branch  is  removed,  that  forms 
the  point  of  the  precept.  *  Arbore,'  the 
tree  which  supports  the  vine.  *  Plantas,' 
cuttings  for  the  "  seminarium  "  (see  note 
on  V.  267).  Pliny  17.  105  lefers  to  this 
passage,  which  he  seems  to  understand 
of  trees  in  general,  while  he  snpposes 
Virg.  to  be  speaking  of  cuttiugs  for 
grafting. 

301.]  *  Tantus  amor  terrae : '  so  great 
is  their  love  for  the  earth  that  when  they 
are  far  from  it  they  are  less  vigorous. 
'  Ferro  retuuso :  *  for  this  preccj)t  oompare 
Col.  4.  24.    *  ISemina,'  the  young  vines  or 


trecs ;  Roe  note  on'  v.  268. 

802.]  Wagn.,  from  the  reading  of  Mod. 
^oleas/  has  iniroduced  *olea,'  giving  *in- 
sere  *  tlie  technical  meaning  of  grafting, 
and  understanding  the  caution  to  bo 
against  grafting  the  oiive  on  the  'olc- 
aster,'  a  view  apparently  supported  by 
Palbdius  (5.  2),  who  gives  dircctions  for 
safely  grafting  the  olive  on  the  olcaster 
without  the  risk  of  this  bad  result  from 
a  fire.  But  this  involves  an  eztremely 
awkward  insertion  of  an  isolated  preoept 
about  tbe  olive  in  the  midst  of  precepta 
about  the  vine,  which  are  apporently  con- 
tinued  down  to  v.  420,  where  there  is  a 
distinct  transition  to  the  olivo ;  nor  docs 
Columella  scem  to  be  aware  of  any 
danger  to  tlie  olive  from  the  oleaster  (5. 
9).  It  seems  better  then  to  retain  *  oleae  * 
and  underatand  *  insere '  of  planting  in 
the  "  arbustum,"  as  in  Col.  5.  7, "  Arfi)ri- 
bus  rumpotiniH  si  frnmentum  non  inseri- 
tur."  *Insere'  will  thus  =  Mntersere,* 
V.  299.  It  appears  from  Pliny  17.  200, 
that  the  oUve,  if  not  too  icmfy,  was  fre- 
quently  used  as  a  supporter,  though 
Theophr.  Caus.  Plant.  3.  15  oondemns  it 
08  drawing  too  much  nourishment  from 
the  vine.  There  was  an  inducement  to 
plant  the  *  oleaster '  and  ^corylus*  among 
other  trees,  as  affording  foliago  for  the 
food  of  cattle,  Col.  5.  9.  Hence  perhaps 
the  present  caution.  ' 

304.]  The  tree  is  called  wKyhv  koI 
\iirap6y,  Theophr.  H.  P.  5. 10,  and  said  to 
be  good  for  biimiog. 

305.]  [*  Elabsus '  Pal.  and  Rom.— H.  N.] 

306.]  'Seoutus/  running  along  the 
wood.  Comp.  A.  8.  432,  ^'flammisqne 
sequacibus  iras."  Thc  word,  as  Madeano 
remarks  on  Pers.  Prol.  5,  is  used  where, 
strictly 'speaking,  there  is  no  notion  of 
following  a  lead;  but  the  image  seems 
always  to  be  that  of  following,  whether 
or  Do  there  is  actualiy  any  thing  to 
follow. 

307.]  'Douiiuatcs  victoriously   among 
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Et  totum  iuvolvit  flammis  nemus,  et  ruit  atram 

Ad  caelum  pieea  crassus  caligine  nubem, 

Praesertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  silvis  310 

Incubuity  glomeratque  ferens  incendia  ventus. 

Hoc  ubi,  non  a  stirpe  valent  caesaeque  reverti 

Possunt  atque  ima  similes  revirescere  terra ; 

Infelix  superat  foliis  oleaster  amaris. 

Nec  tibi  tam  prudens  quisquam  persuadeat  auctor  815 
Tellurem  Borea  rigidam  spirante  movere. 
Ilura  gelu  tum  claudit  hiemps  ;  nec  semine  iacto 


the  brancbes  and  tbe  Bummits  tbat  tower 
80  bigb.' 

308.]  •Nemus,*  tbe"arbu8tum."  «Ruit' 
of  aa  impulse  from  below:  8ee  on  1. 
105. 

311.]  *Glomerat/  tbickens  or  masses; 
ancl  80  make8  more  intense,  fiercer.  *  Fe- 
rena  ventus/  a  fair  wind,  (f^ophs  or  ^vipopos 
ivtfios:  "fieret  vento  mora  n&  qua 
ferenti,"  A.  3. 473 ;  "  Expectet  facilemque 
fugam  ventosque  ferentis,"  A.  4.  430. 
Bo  oiur  8ailor8  speak  of  *a  carrying 
wind.* 

312.]  "Hoo  ubi:  subaudi  contigerit," 
Serv.,  an  expression  to  wbicb  no  parallel 
ba8  been  adduced.  Wakef.  connect8 '  boc ' 
witb  V.  314,  taking  *  ubi  *  witb  •  valent ' 
and  *  posaunt,'  *  tbus,  wben  tbe  vine8  are 
irreparably  injiired,  you  bave  only  tbe 
wild  olive  left,'  tbere  being  various  pas- 
Bage8  in  Luor.  wbere  *  boc '  is  used  simi- 
larly,  witb  'ubi'  foUowlng,  e.g.  4.  3^)0, 
^  Hoc,  ubi  suffugit  sensum  8imul  angulus 
omnis,  Fit  quasi  ut  ad  tomum  saxorum 
stracta  tuamur."  Tbe  autbority  for  this 
punctuation  as  compared  witb  tbe  other 
makes  it  plau^ible ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
8o  well  suited  to  exprees  tbe  Benee  re- 
quired.  Virgj.  would  liardly  say  *tbe 
wild  olive  survives  in  tbo  case  wbere  tbe 
vincH  cannot  recover/  as  bis  mcaning  evi- 
dently  is  that  tbe  vines  never  reoovcr. 
*  Non  a  stirpe  valent '  is  a  condensed  ex- 
pression  for  **  stirpe  valent  et  a  stirpe  re- 
puUulant;"  tbeir  stock  no  more  shows 
life.  •  Quc '  is  tiii«junctive.  *  Valent,*  sc. 
**  vites."  *  Caesae,'  wben  tbe  bumt  stock 
bas  bcon  cut  (to  make  it  giow  again). 

313.]  *Ima  terra,'  from  tbe  eartb  at 
tbeir  roots. 

314.]  ♦  Infelix,'  barren.  *  Superat '  = 
"solus  superest."  See  on  v.  235.  lu 
translating  we  roigbt  say  *  is  left  master 
of  the  fieUl.'  *  Foltis  amaris '  secms  to  be 
an  impiied  opposition    to  tbe  *'  dulces 


uvae  "  tbat  bave  been  lost.  Tho  bitter- 
ness  would  not  binder  tbeir  being  good 
for  fodder ;  comp.  *'  salices  carpetis  ama- 
ras,"  E.  1.  79. 

315—345.]  »*  Do  not  plant  vines  in 
winter,  but  in  spring  or  towards  tbo  end 
of  autumn.  Spring  is  the  seoson  when 
all  natiire  is  procreant  and  prolific,  and 
wben  tbe  weatber  favours  infant  growtb. 
It  must  bave  been  in  spring  tbat  tbe 
world  itself  was  crcateti.  Were  tbere  no 
spring,  young  llfe  would  perisb  between 
tbe  two  extremcs  of  cold  and  beat." 

315.]  *  Nec/  &c.  =  •*  ncc  quisquam  tam 
pradens  babeatur  ut  tibi  persuadeat," 
•  I^et  no  adviser  bave  sucb  credit  for  fore- 
frigbt  as  to  persuade  you.'  [For  •  persua- 
deat  auctor'  Pal.  has  an  extraordinary 
error,  *  persuadit  acantbo.' — II.  N.] 

316.]  .Virg.  is  dissuading  the  vine- 
grower  from  planting  in  winter,  when 
tbere  are  north  winds  and  frost.  Comp. 
1.  2,99.  Heyne,  witb  Pal.,  Rom.,  and 
anotber  I^IS.,  and  Nonius  s.  v. '  Rigidus,' 
reads  *  raoveri,'  which  would  seem  ratber 
to  mean  '  let  uo  one  persuade  you  of  the 
fact.'  Wagn.  restores  *movere*  on  tbe 
authority  of  the  bulk  of  MSS.  Ribbeck 
prefers  the  passi  ve,  on  rb  v  thmical  grounds. 
'  Movere,'  in  order  to  make '  scrobes.'  The 
passages  quoted  by  tbe  commentators 
from  Cato,  Pliny,  Oolumclla,  &o.,  have 
referencc  ratber  to  the  weather  than  to 
tbe  season,  though  one  may  be  taken  os 
implying  tbe  otber. 

317.]  I  have  replaced  *  tum,'  the  com- 
mon  reading,  for  'tunc'  (Med.  Rom.), 
which  I  had  formerly  adopted.  See  on 
A.  4.  408.  Tho  divergence  of  the  best 
MSS.  here  and  elsewhero  may  roake  us 
pause :  but  their  agreement  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  renders  it  probable 
on  tho  whole  tbat  Virg.  would  not  bave 
osed  ^  tunc '  before  a  oonsonant.  *  Semino 
iacto,'  a  pbraso  properly  relating  to  tbo 
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Concretam  patitur  radicem  adfigere  terrae. 

Optima  vinetis  satio,  cum  vere  rubenti 

Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris,  320 

Prima  vel  autumni  sub  frigora,  cum  rapidus  Sol 

Nondum  hiemem  contingit  equis,  iam  praeterit  aestas. 

Ver  adeo  frondi  nemorum,  ver  utile  silvis, 

Vere  tument  terrae  et  genitalia  semina  poscunt. 

Tum  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  Aether        325 

Coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnis 

]Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus. 


fiowing  of  corn  (1.  104)  or  othor  seed,  ia 
used  of  the  planting  of  trees.  Comp.  yv. 
268,  302. 

318.]  *Concretam*  may  be  taken  as 
*  concretam  gelu/  the  epithct  which  would 
naturally  belong  to  *  terrae '  boing  joined 
Viiih  *  nulicem ; '  but  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  ^'  ita  ut  con- 
crescat,"  sc.  "  terrae."  Comp.  Claudian,  (5 
Cons.  Hon.  77, "  Hinc  tibi  concreta  radice 
tenacius  haesit."  "  Id  cuius  sem^n  est," 
understood  from  what  precedes,  is  the 
subject  of  *  adfigere,*  or  perhaps  *  semen  * 
itself,  the  young  shoot.  [Ribbeck  adopts 
*concretum,'  the  flrst  reading  of  Med., 
and  takes  *  concretum  terrae '  together  as 
=  *the  congealed  state  of  the  soil.* — 
H.N.] 

819.]  The  old  reading  beforc  Heins. 
inserted  *  est  *  after  *  uatio  * ;  but*  aU  Rib- 
beck's  MSS.  omit  it.  *Rubenti,*  with 
flowers.  "  Ante  novis  rubeant  quam  prata 
coloribus,"  4.  30G.  Col.  3.  U  says  that 
vines  should  be  planted  in  epring  or  au- 
tumn,  according  to  the  climate  and  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  time  in  the 
former  case  bcing  from  the  middle  of  Feb. 
to  the  vernal  cquinox,  in  the  latter  from 
the  middle  of  Oct.  to  Dcc.  J . 

320.]  *  Avis/  i.e.  "  ciconia,"  thc  stork. 
Juv.  14.  74, "  Serpente  ciconia  pullos  Nu- 
trit."  Isidorus,  Origines  1 2.  7, "  Ciconiae 
veris  nuntiae,  societatis  comitcs,  serpqn- 
tium  hostes."  The  stork  seems  to  be 
mentioned  here  only  omamentally,  as  the 
harbinger  of  spring. 

821.  '  Prima  autumni  frigora :  *  the  first 
cold  days  of  autumn,  i.e.  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  Sce  above  on  v.  319. 
'  Rapidus '  is  a  perpetual  cpithet  of  the 
sun,  to  be  uuderstoodlike  "i-apidoaestu" 
(E.  2.  10),  &c. 

323.]  *  Adeo  *  can  only  be  rendered  in 
English  by  laying  a  stress  on  *  ver.'  *  Nc- 


morum '  aud  ^  sUvis  *  probably  both  mcan 
the  trees  in  the  "  arbustum."  *  Frondi ' 
may  be  specified  on  acoount  of  its  use  as 
food  for  cattle.  [Med.  has  traces  of  a 
reading  *frondi  est.*— H.  N.] 

324.]  *  Tument : '  Theophr.  C.  P.  3.  3, 
6py^  84  [^  yri]  iray  ^tnKfios  f  Koi  Btpfiii 
Ktd  T^  Tov  k4pos  ^XV  ^^f^^'''P^  t6t€  yap 
evHiaxvT^s  re  ical  cfrjBAcurrJl^r  ical  6Xws 
fvTpeirfis  ioTi,  The  language  of  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  is  metaphorical,  and  bor- 
rowed  from  physical  generation. 

325.]  Comp.  Eur.  fr.  inc.  890.  9,  10, 
ip^,  8*  6  atnvhs  ovpayhs  ir\iipovfi€¥os 
"Oftfipov  iFfaitv  is  yeuay  'A^fpoHlTtis  ffiro: 
Aesch.  Danaides,  fr.  43.  Some  identify 
*  Aether  *  and  '  TeUus  *  with  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  Virg.  may  have  thought  of  thc 
description  II.  14.  346  foU ;  but  the  pas- 
sage  contains  rather  a  poetioo-physical 
than  a  theological  view  of  tho  subjeet, 
and  isevidently  suggested  by  Lucr.  1.250, 
"pereunt  imbres  ubi  eos  pater  Aether 
In  gremium  matris  TeiTai  praecipitavit," 
Id.  2.  992,  "Omnibus  ille  idem  (caelum) 
pater  ost  unde  alma  liquentis  Umoris 
guttas  mater  quum  terra  recepit,"  on  both 
which  passages  see  Munro.  Comp.  also 
E.  7.  60. 

326.]  *  CTrcmium  *  is  an  instance  of  tho 
metaphorical  language  of  the  passage. 
Comp.  Terence,  Eunuch.  3. 5. 37.  *  Laetac,' 
fruitful. 

327.]  '  Alit  fetus '  is  a  departure  from 
the  figure  of  the  marriage  of  hcaven  and 
earth  to  thc  conunon  and  natural  idea  of 
the  fertilizing  effect  of  showers. '  Magnus 
.  .  .  magno :  *  Virg.  is  fond  of  such  com- 
binations.  Comp.  1.  190,  "Magnaque 
cum  magno  veniet  tritura  calore."  Per- 
haps  he  learnt  them  from  Lucretius,  e.g. 
L  741,  "Et  graviter  magni  magno  ceoi- 
dere  ibi  casu."  But  fi4yas  fi€ya\<utrri  is 
08  old  as  Homer. 
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Avia  tum  resonant  avibus  virgulta  canoris, 

Et  Yenerem  certis  repetimt  armenta  diebus ; 

Parturit  almus  ager,  Zephyrique  tepentibus  auris        330 

Laxant  arva  sinus ;  superat  tener  omnibus  umor  ; 

Inque  novos  soles  audent  se  gramina  tuto 

Credere ;  necmettiit  surgentis  pampinus  austros 

Aut  actum  caelo  magnis  aquilonibus  imbrem, 

Sed  trudit  gemmas  et  frondes  explicat  omnis.  335 

Non  alios  prima  crescentis  origine  mundi 

Inluxisse  dies  aliumve  habuisse  tenorem 

Crediderim :  ver  illud  erat,  ver  magnus  agebat 

Orbis,  et  hibemis  parcebant  flatibus  Euri :    ' 

Cum  primae  lucem  pecudes  hausere,  virumque  3io 

Ferrea  progenies  duris  caput  extulit  arvis, 


328.]  ThiB  relates  to  the  loves  of  the 
birds.    Lncr.  1. 10, 

<<  Kam  simul  ac  species  patefacta  est  yerzia 

diei 
£t  reserata  viget  genitabUis  aura  Fa- 

▼oni, 
Al'riae  primum  yolucres  te,  Dira,  tuum- 

que 
Significant  initum,  perculsae  oorda  tua 

vi." 

•  Avia  virgnlta ' = "  virgulta  in  aviis  sUvia»" 
330,  331.]  Comp.  "Zephyro  putris  so 
glaeba  resolvit,"  1.  44.  Here,  owing  to 
the  long  metaphor  which  has  preceded, 
*sinus,*  which  is  also  metaphorical,  is 
substituted  for  *'glaebam."  "Laxo"  is 
much  the  same  as  "  solvo."  Pal.,  Rom., 
Gud.  and  two  other  of  Bibbeck^s  cursives 
have  '  trementibus,*  which  cannot  be 
rigbt.  '  Superat,*  abounds.  Gomp.  Lucr. 
5.  806,  **  Multus  cnim  calor  atque  umor 
superabat  in  arvis,"  and  see  on  ▼.  235. 
«Tener  nmor,'  Lucr.  1.  809.  [For  'Zc- 
phyri'  Med.  has  » Zephyrig.'— H.  N.] 

832.]  « Gramina '  is  the  reading  of  the 
vast  malority  of  MSS.  *  Germina '  how- 
ever  is  found  in  one  or  two  copies,  nnd 
has  been  read  by  most  of  the  later  editora 
on  the  authority  of  Celsus  apud  Philarg. 
The  l^tter  readtng  would  create  a  tau- 
tology  with  what  foUows;  and  *gra- 
mina  *  is  supported  by  Horace,  4  Od.  7. 1, 
*'  redeunt  iam  grramiua  campis  Arboribus- 
Que  comae."  But  the  question  is  very 
aifficnlt,  as  Yirg.  in  what  he  says  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  may  have  been 
thinklng  mainly  of  the  vine.  *  Credunt 
se  in  novos  soles '  is  probably  a  condensa- 


tion  of  "  credunt  se  solibus "  and 
"tmdunt  se  in  soles,"  possibly  with  a 
further  referenoe  to  the  exprcssion  ''in 
dies."  *  Soles '  are  the  suns  of  each  day. 
'  Novi/  because  they  are  the  beginning 
of  the  warm  season.  Virg.  probably  hcre 
had  in  his  eye  Lucr.  5.  780  foU.  *  As  the 
new  suns  dawn,  the  herbage  ventures  to 
cncounter  them  with  safety:  and  the 
young  vinebranch  has  no  tcar  that  the 
south  wind  wiU  get  up,  or  that  the 
mighty  north  will  send  a  burst  of  rain 
from  the  sky,  but  puts  out  its  buds,  and 
unfolds  all  its  leaves.* 

336.]  *Cre8centi8*=  "nascentis,"  which 
Bentley  on  Maiiil.  2.  428  wished  to  read. 
Doederlein,  Lat  Syn.  6.  86,  considers 
**cresco  "  to  be  a  neuter  inchoative  from 
**creo."  This  and  the  foUowing  Unes 
mean  that  tbe  world  was  bom  in  spring ; 
not  that  the  first  ages  of  the  world  wcro 
perpetual  spring.  [*AUas*    Pal. — ^H.N.] 

338.]  *  Ver  iUud  erat :'  comp.  A.  3. 173, 
"  Neo  sopor  Ulud  erat."  *  It  was  spring- 
tide  that  tho  great  globe  was  keepiug.' 
Cerda  comp.  CatuU.  68.  16,  **  lucundum 
cum  aetas  norida  ver  ageret." 

339.]  *Hibemis,*  &c. :  there  was  no 
&ig^  of  wiiiter.  *  Parcebant  flatibus,'  likc 
the  oommon  phrase  **paroere  alioui," 
spared  them,  that  is,  forbore  to  put  thcm 
forth.    [Med.  lias  *hiberai.'— H.  N.] 

340.]  *Haurio'  ia  used  for  drinking 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as 
thiongh  ihe  mouth,  A.  4.  359.,  10.  899. 
But  light  and  air  aro  not  unfrequently 
oonfounded,  pnro  ethcr  being  snppoeed 
to  be  liquid  name. 

341.]  *Forrea*  is  the  reading  of  nearly 
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Concretam  patitur  radicem  adfigere  terrae. 
Optima  vinetis  satio,  cum  vere  rubenti 
Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris,  32C 

Prima  vel  autumni  sub  frigora,  cum  rapidus  Sol 
Nondum  hiemem  contingit  equis,  iam  praeterit  aestas. 
Ver  adeo  frondi  nemorum,  ver  utile  silvis, 
Vere  tument  terrae  et  genitalia  semina  poscunt. 
Tum  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  Aether         l 
Coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnis 
3[agnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus. 


sowing  of  corn  (1.  104)  or  othor  seed,  ia 
used  of  the  plantiog  of  trees.    C!omp.  yv. 
268,  302. 
318.]  *Concrctam*  may  be  taken  as 

*  concretam  gelu,'  tho  epithct  which  would 
naturally  belong  to  *  terrae  *  being  joined 
with  *  rodiccm ; '  but  perbaps  it  is  better 
io  take  it  as  equivalent  to  ^^  ita  ut  cou- 
crescat,"  sc.  "  terrae."  Comp.  Claudian,  6 
Cons.  Hon.  77, "  Hinc  libi  concreta  radice 
tenacius  haesit."  "  Id  cuiiis  scmen  est," 
understood  from  what  precedes,  is  the 
Bubject  of  *  adfigere/  or  perhaps  *  semen  * 
itpelf,  Lla'  yfirinj^  shf>ot.    rikibbcck  u  lujitd 

*  coccrctuiii/  the  lirsit  rtUriJir;^  of  MeiJ,, 
ond  takes  ^coiiprctum  terrAe'  togt.'thKr  a^ 
=  'the  coQgpaM  ^tate  of  tbu  eoiL*— 
H,  N.] 

illl?.]  The  old  refldin^  befnro  Ht^his. 
iuscTtcd  *eBV  flftor  *mtiu';  but  all  Ril- 
Wk*fi  MSS.  omit  it.  *  Rubeiiti,*  with 
rto  wtr^-  "  A  n tiM j n V h  n 3 \mih t  qimm  ptnUi 
isolofil*»*;'  4,  300.  Vol  3.  H  myi&  thnt 
v[i)i'»*(hc!nM  l)*3  plaiitpd  in  lyriui^ottm* 
Imiiii,  ui?c(>nLiui;  to  thc*  dhntitu  nqd  tho 
chiinicti*r  ot  tli*?  miU  tho  iimv  in  llie 
roriner  ctv«J  bt^bg  fmm  tbiT  middlo  ttt  Feb. 
to  tli<*  ycnui\  ef|uinox,  in  th(*  liitU*i-  froiu 
the  tnhidh-  of  Oet.  Ui  D*^.  L 

3£0J  *JiriBf'  Iv,  *'ci<?onm,"  tlif  *4nrk* 
Jtjv.  U*  Tl/%^i^riii  tiii  nMtKntin  )Hd]ot»Nu* 
trit/^  lnlJnrijN.t ^ijgimii  12*  7»  ■*Oi«om»e 
?iiri«  unHtl^ic,  H(x*M  t-ti-  "  ■"•itfMi,  «crpcui^ 

liTim    Ijr»'.!^.''      Jl  rctWt    tti    bp 

imiri t irrn rr]  \ii-i-i .  , ,j I i  , tjiliyf  um  thn 

;•  aiitar#t 

vT  paift 
\%  W^. 


morum '  and  *  silvis  *  probably  i 
the  trees  in  the  '*  arbustam/' 
may  be  specifiod  on  account  ot 
food  for  cattle.      [Med.  has  i 
reading  '  frondi  est.'— H.  N.] 

324.]  *  Tument : '  Theophr 
^m  5*  [j  7^]  ^ray  tviKtios 
KoL  rk  Tov  &4pos  tsxp  ^^fifitr^ 
e65iaxwT<jT  re  K(d  e&/3Ao<rT7; 
e^Tpeir^s  4ari.  The  languap: 
lowing  passage  is  metaphori 
rowed  from  physical  generat 

325.]  Comp.  Eur.  fr.  inc 
^)^'^    '''     ■        ■  r  M  ■ 

AePt'h.  Dntittidcft,  fr.  43L 
'  Aeiher  '  iind  *  Tillu»  *  wif 
JutiM,  litid  Virjj.  may  hafe 
de»cHption  11.  14,  rS46  fiJU 
B«ge  contdixiK  nitht*r  »v| 

tlittn    II   thooloj^JClil    \inwr 

and  iacvitJcutly  >^i 
*^ptTemit  irubre^    . 
Iti  grtimiuiti  niiitn 
Id.  2.  J92,  •M>riri^ 
lMi.tcr   e*L    uiMio    uiiuit    j 
guftas  UMtcr  qiiujn  tiwu 
whlch  pn^fi^u^  iist 

326.1  ^imuamiiN 
tuctaiphoHfiJ   \^^ 

frujUah 
Hi^T^]  ^AUiiUufc^ji 

ihf  tlgUti'  nf  ll, 

tliaIV'tt., 
;  .  .  tim^iiu 
bLn^tioni^.      i 

h(i|m  ^ 

L7iV 
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Immissaeque  ferae  silvis  et  sidera  caelo. 

Nec  res  hunc  tenerae  possent  perferre  laborem, 

Si  non  tanta  quies  iret  frigusque  caloremque 


aU  the  MSS.  [and  of  tlie  Berne  scbolia]. 
But  the  second  reading  of  Med.,  found 
also  in  one  other  copy,  is  *  terrea,*  which 
is  found  in  most  of  tbe  MSS.  of  Lac- 
tantius,  Inst.  2.  11  (Paris  ed.  1748),  ap- 
proved  by  Bentley  on  Hor.  Epod.  2.  18, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  Wugn.  and  the 
later  editors  in  gctleral.  It  is  however 
by  no  means  certain  that  Lact.  really 
read  *terrea/  as,  though  he  quotes  the 
passage  to  show  tliat  some  ancient 
thinkers  held  "homincs  ceteraquc 
animalia  sino  uUo  artifice  orta  esse  do 
terra,"  he  might  fcel  that  *dui-iB  caput 
oxtulit  arvis'  warranted  his  assertion; 
and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of 
theglossin  Philargyrius  ["quiacreditum 
cst  primo  homines  e  terra  natos,  a  qua 
humo    homines    existimabant   dictos."] 

*  Terrea*  in  the  sense  of  *  made  of  earth* 
("terreus  agRer"  Yarro  R.  R.  1.  14) 
might  possibly  have  been  intended,  as 
Mr.  Munro  (Joum.  Phil.)  thinks,  to 
cxpress  compendiouslyihestrangetheory 
of  generation  from  earth  maintained  by 
Luer.  5.  808 ;  in  that  case  however  Virg. 
would  hardly  have  used  *  duris,'  as  there 
Lucr.  rather  dwells  on  the  softness  of  tho 
earth  ("moUia  terrae  arva"  v.  780), 
which  he  supposes  (vv.  811  foU.)  to  have 
been  full  of  juices  like  a  mother^s  milk. 

*  Ferrea/  on  the  other  hand,  is  supported 
by  ^Unde  homines  natt,  durum  genus," 
1 .  63  (notc),  as  Serv.  says,  as  well  as  by 
Lucr.  5.  925,  **  Et  genus  humanum  multo 
fuit  iilud  in  arvis  Durius,  ut  decuit,  teUus 
quod  dura  crcusset,"  and  is  in  complete 
keeping  with  Yirg.'s  dominant  feeling, 
the  glorification  of  labour.  Serv.  aptly 
expresses  the  meauing,  "procreata  ex 
iapidibus  ad  laborem."  Bentiey'8  objec- 
tion  that  *ferrea*  would  introduce  an 
unseasonable  reference  to  the  iron  ago 
wili  not  havo  weight  with  those  who  havo 
obscrved  tho  fluctuating  character  of 
Yirg.'s  language  about  cosmogony.  He 
doesnot  ignore  the  story  of  the  four  ages; 
but  he  attempts  to  combine  it  with  a 
more  scieutific  view  of  creation  and  early 
history  (comp.  E.  C.  31  foU.  with  ib.  41, 
and  see  also  A.  8.  314  foU.) ;  and  as  here 
he  is  writing  philosophicaUy,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  not  have  guarded 
against  employinga  term  whicli  might  bc 
undcrstocd  in  a  ravthological  scnsc. 


842.]  Tlie  stars  are  looked  npon  as  the 
living  inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  the  men 
of  earth,  and  the'  beasts  of  the  woods ; 
Ov.  M.  1.  73, 

**Neu  regio  foret  uUa  suis  animantibus 
orba, 
Astra  tenent  caeleste  solum  formaeque 

deorum, 
C^essirunt  nitidis  habitandae  piscibus 

undae, 
Terra  feras  cepit,  volucres  agitabUis 
aer." 

See  alfio  G.  4.  227  (note). 

343.]  This  verse,  with  the  two  foUow- 
ing,  refers  to  the  beneficence  of  spring 
generally.  *  Res  tenerae '  are  the  young 
plants,  buds,  &c.,  not  like  **  ipse  tener 
mundi  concreverit  orbis"  in  E.  6.  34. 
Comp.  Lucr.  1.  179,  "et  vivida  teUns 
Tuto  res  teneras  effert  in  luminis  oras." 
Comp.  Lucr.  5.  1213,  "quoad  moenia 
mundi  Et  taciti  (^soUiciti*  Lachm.  after 
Bentley)  motus  Iiunc  possent  ferre 
laborem."  ['Possint*  Med.— H.  N.]  *Hunc 
laborcm,'  all  the  trials  to  which  plants 
are  exposed.  So  the  word  is  applied  to 
things  inanimato  1.  79. 150,  and  bclow, 
V.  372.  *  Sufferre,'  the  first  reading  of 
Med.,  is  perhaps  not  improbable,  as  the 
less  common  word;  but  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  substitute  it  for  the  reading 
of  all  the  othcr  copics,  only  one  having  a 
variety,  *  proferre,*  while  in  another  tho 
first  syllable  of  'perferre'  is  in  an 
erasure. 

344.]  *Tanta  quies*  is  explained  by 
*hunc  laborem* — *80  great  a  respito.' 
Pal.  has  *  calorquo,*  which  Philarg.  main- 
tains  to'have  beon  the  originfll  reading, 
supporting  the  form  from  Plautus  (Merc. 
5.  2.  19),  *'Nec  calor  nec  frigus  metuo 
ueque  ventum  neque  grandinem,"  where 
Bome  MSS.  unmctrically  read  **  calorem." 
Thero  liowever  the  later  editors  get  rid 
of  tho  difiiculty  by  punctuating  beforo 
"mctuo,"  and  making  "calor"  and 
**frigus"  subjects  of  "opsistet"  in  tho 
preceding  line.  Here  of  courise  it  is 
nierely  a  grammarian's  oxpedicnt  for 
obviating  tUe  hypermeter  (comp.  notes 
on  v.  G9  above.  A.  4.  629.,  6.  33,  &o.), 
which  other  MSS.  (inciuding  Gud.  cor- 
rected)  dispose  of  more  simply,  if  less 
leamedly,  by  omitting  the  final  *que.' 
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Inter,  et  exciperet  caeli  indulgentia  terras.  345 

Quod  superest,  quaecumque  premes  virgulta  per  agros, 
Sparge  fimo  pingui,  et  multa  memor  occule  terra, 


[It  ahould  be  observed  that  the  passage 
in  Plautus  is  quoted  by  Nonius  p.  200  in 
snpport  or  eaSor  neuter :  but  the  same 
note  in  Nonius  quotes  tbis  Une  of  Virg. 
with  *  caloremque/  >vhich  it  gives  as  an 
instanco  of  calar  masc. — H.  N.] 

345.]  *£xcipere'  in  its  most  general 
sense  seems  to  imply  rcceiving  from  or 
affcer  some  one  or  something  else ;  comp. 
Lucr.  5.  829  **ex  alioque  alius  status 
excipere  omnia  dcbet,"  which  Virg.  may 
havo  had  in  his  mind.  Thus  **  excipere 
hospitio"  denotes  that  the  guest  is  re- 
ceived  from  or  after  a  joumey,  Hor.  1  S. 
5.  1.  **Kxcipere  infantem"  is  said  of 
the  nurse  vho  receives  a  new-bom  child 
from  its  mother,  Juv.  7.  195.  Hero  the 
milder  skies  receive  the  earth  aftcr  the 
severer  weather.  Possibly  the  poet  may 
be  thinking  of  the  earth  as  annually 
bom  into  a  state  of  infancy  in  spring, 
which  is  Voss'8  view.  In  any  case  this 
and  the  two  previous  lines  secm  to  refer 
to  tho  genend  effect  of  spring  on  the 
earth,  re:>uming  the  subject  from  v.  335, 
not,  as  Mr.  Munro,  foUowing  an  eorlier 
opinion.  think^,  to  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion.  Virg.  doubtless  had  Lucr.  5.  818 
foU.  before  him ;  but,  as  he  often  does,  he 
has  taken  the  tiiought  and  given  it  a  new 
application. 

346—353.]  *  Young  sets  should  be  ma- 
nured  and  weU  oovered  up  with  earth, 
and  have  porous  stones  or  sheUs  buriecl 
with  them,  that  water  and  air  may  get 
to  them  better.  It  is  well,  too,  to  place 
a  large  stono  or  piece  of  earthenware  by 
them,  to  shield  them  from  rain  and  heat.' 
346.]  *Quod  superest,*  a  Lucretian 
transition,  which  oocurs  several  timcs  iu 
Virg.  also.  Here  it  indicates  a  retiurn 
from  the  praises  of  spring  to  matters 
more  properly  didactic.  *Virgulta:* 
Theophr.  C.  P.  3.  5.  7,  from  whom  Virg. 
took  this  precept,  applies  it  to  trees  in 
gencral.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  not 
to  be  taken  here  of  thc  vincs  alone,  but 
^80  of  the  trees  in  the  "  arbustum/*  like 
"  sUvestria  virgulta,"  v.  2,  in  spite  of 
CJol.  3.  15,  who  quotes  this  passage  with 
refcrence  to  vincs.  There  secms  to  be 
no  sufflcient  authority  for  saying  that 
^premere'  must  mean  propagating  by 
layers,  though  no  doubt  the  word  might 
appropriatoly  be  so  used,  as  in  v.  26.    It 


cannot  mean  propagation  by  layers  in  4. 
131,  **Lilia,  verbenasque  premens  ves- 
cumquo  papaver."  Here  then,  as  there, 
we  may  interpret  it  *  to  plant,'  the  notion 
being  that  of  burying  in  the  earth,  as 
in  Hor.  Epod.  1.  33,  "terra  premam." 
'Quaocumque'  too  is  perhaps  against 
our  snpposiog  that  tho  vino  alono  is 
meant. 

347.]  *Memor  occule'=  **  memento  oc- 
culere."  Virg.  in  these  precepts  lias  evi- 
dently  borrowed  from  Theophr.  1.  c,  who 
lays  down  a  numbor  of  flififerent  rules 
with  different  objects,  and  adapted  to 
diflferent  soils.  From  these  Virg.  has  to 
all  appearance  selected  very  indiscrimi- 
nately.  Thus,  tho  stones  in  Thcophr. 
answer  different  purposes,  being  used 
botli  to  oollect  the  water  about  the  roots 
and  to  draw  it  off  from  them,  according 
to  the  temperatare  of  the  soil.  Nothing 
is  snid  about  the  porousness  of  the  stones, 
and  the  word  which  seemed  to  nnswer  to 
'  bibulum,'  ir«Ti/u^s,  occurs  as  an  epithet 
of  &fjLfios^  sand.  The  *conchae'  are  not 
mentioned,  iinlpss  we  suppose  this  to  be 
a  mistranslation  of  u<rrpaKoy.  The 
SiffTpaKoy  in  Theophr.  is  to  be  used  to 
keeptogether  the  earth  which  is  to  be 
laid  round  the  root  of  the  shoot.  The 
word  would  be  naturally  translated  in 
Latin  by  *  tosta,'  but  the  use  to  which 
the  *te8te'  is  here  put,  v.  351,  does  not 
correspond;  and  mention  is  made  by 
Theophr.  of  a  practice  of  burying  a 
K^pafios  fuU  of  water  by  the  side  of  the 
root.  Col.  1.  c.  supposes  Virg.  to  mean 
that  stones  wero  to  he  placed  about  thc 
root  to  keep  off  heat  and  cold ;  though 
he  himself  recommends  the  practico  as 
preventing  the  rooto  of  one  trec  from  bo- 
coming  entanglcd  with  those  of  another. 
*Aut:'  Keightley  remarks  that  the 
altemative  is  singular.  But  it  seems  to 
como  from  Theophr.  1.  c,  who  mentions 
stones,  not  tho  *lapis  bibulus,'  as  per- 
forming  something  of  the  same  offlce  m 
manure.  *Lapis  bibulus'  is  **lapi8 
harenarius,"  sandstone,  acoording  to 
Sorv.  *  Squalentis,'  rough ;  the  primary 
meaning  of  tho  word.  Oomp.  Lucr.  2. 
422—425,  where  **  squalor  "  is  the  oppo- 
site  of  **laevor."  Bough  shells  would 
leave  interstices  for  the  wator.  [*  Sibn- 
lum'  Pal.  for  |  bibulum.'— H.  N.] 
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Aut  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  squalentis  infode  conchas, 
Inter  enim  labentur  aquae,  tenuisque  subibit 
Halitus,  atque  animos  toUent  sata ;  iamque  reperti,    360 
Qui  saxo  super  atque  ingentis  pondere  testae 
TJrgerent ;  hoc  effusos  munimen  ad  imbres, 
Hoc,  ubi  hiulca  siti  findit  canis  aestifer  arva. 
Seminibus  positis,  superest  diducere  terram 
Saepius  ad  capita,  et  duros  iactare  bidentis,  855 


349.]  *  Tenuis  halitus : '  oomp.  "  tenues 
pluviao"  1.92. 

350.]  *Halitus,'  probably  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  water.  'Animoa 
toUent:'  *'Po8tquam  filiolum  peperit, 
animos  sustulit,'*  Plaut.  Truc.  2.  8.  10. 
In  A.  9.  127  it  is  used  of  raising  the 
Bpirits  of  another.  '  lamque,'  and  bcfore 
now.  *  lam  *  =  ^St?.  "  Vidi  iato  iuvenem, 
premeret  cum  serior  aetas,  Maorentem 
stultos  praeteriisse  dics,"  TibuU.  1.  4.  33. 
'Reperti,'  like  "quid  dicam,"  1.  104, 
&c.,  a  merely  rhetorical  climax. 

351.]  *  Super '  goes  with  *  urgerent.' 
It  can  hardly  be  meant  that  the  stone  or 
potsherd  is  to  be  laid  on  the  plnnt,  whlch 
would  then  be  likely  to  be  crushed,  so 
that  we  must  suppose  that  they  are 
intended  to  overhang  it.  Theophr. 
means  them  to  be  put  at  the  side  of  it. 
Mr.  Long  says,  "The  'testa*  will  pre- 
vent  the  earth  from  being  washed  away, 
a  necessary  precaution  when  the  vines 
are  on  a  slope :  and  it  also  prevents  the 
ground  round  the  roots  from  being 
parched  aud  made  hard."  ^Atque'  is 
disjunctive.  For  'insrentis'  Med.  a  m. 
pr.  and  another  MS.  give  *  ingenti,'  ond 
so  Nonius  p.  418  s.  v.  *  Urgere.' 

3r;2.]  *Hoc  .  .  .  hoo'  is  a  repetition, 
not  a  distinction.  '  Ad/  vp6s,  with  a 
view  to,  and  in  the  case  of  things  to  be 
avoided,  against. 

353.]  » Hiulca  siti : '  proleptic,  «  When 
the  sultry  dog-star  splits  the  thirsty  jaws 
ofthesoil."  Catull.68.62.  "Cumgravis 
exustos  aestus  hiulcat  agros."  p  Scindit' 
Pal.  for  •  findit.'  *  Aeslipcr '  Pal.  (aestus- 
pario)  and  so  Ribbeck. — H.  N.] 

354 — 361.]  *  When  thesets  are  planted, 
dig  and  plough  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  make  polcs  and  rods  to  assist  the 
vines  in  climbing.' 

354.]  ^Seminibus  positis:'  he  seems 
now  to  be  speaking  exclusively  of  tlie 
vines.  *Deducere'  is  the  reading  of 
most  of  the  MSS.,  induding  Med.  Rom. 
lias    *diducere,'    which     geems     alone 


Buited  to  the  sense,  meaning  *  to  brcak ' 
and  *loosen.'  "Diducit  scopulos  ct 
montem  rumpit  aceto."  Juv.  10.  153. 
The  question,  as  has  been  remarked 
before,  was  really  one  of  orthography  to 
the  copyists.  Mr.  Blackburn  however 
prefers  *deducere,'  supposing  the  pre- 
cept  to  be  that  the  earth  is  to  be  con- 
stantly  hoed  up  to  the  Btems,  the  rains 
washing  it  away  and  exposing  the  roots. 
For  the  precept  see  Col.  4. 3,  §  2,  Arb.  13. 
355.]  ^Caput'  is  clearly  used  for  the 
root  of  the  tree,  a  sense  which  it  has 
repeatedly  in  Cato,  e.  g.  c.  33,  "  capita 
vitium  per  sementim  ablaqneato;  .  .  . 
circum  capita  addito  stercus;  .  .  .  cir- 
cum  capita  sarrito."  Comp.  Aristot  de 
Long.  et  Brev.  Vitae  6.  7,  tS  yhp  &yw  rov 
^xnov  Koi  icc^aX^  ^l(a  iorri  He  has  before 
used  KfipaXofiapri  of  trees  with  heavy 
roots.  In  Col.  3.  10,  &c.,  and  in  Cio.  De 
Sen.  15,  *  caput '  bcars  a  totally  different 
sense,  the  upper  branches  of  the  vine. 
So  the  word  has  opposite  senses  as  ap- 
plied  to  rivers:  see  on  4.  319.  The 
^bidens'  is  a  two-pronged  lioe,  with  a 
head  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  and 
ueed  more  like  a  pickaxe  than  a  hoe, 
whence  *iactare'  (Keightley).  The 
weight  is  denoted  by  "valido  consueta 
bidenti  Ingcmere,"  Lucr.  5. 208.  'Duros,' 
massive ;  but  used  in  this  connexion  the 
word  denotes  that  the  work  is  to  be 
severe  and  the  work  done  thoroughly, 
like  the  epithets  in  vv.  237,  264.  Col.  3. 
13  mentions  digging  and  ploughing  as 
altematives,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  being  regulated  according  to  the 
employment  of  ono  or  the  other,  from 
five  to  seven  feet  where  there  is  digging, 
from  seven  to  ten  where  there  is  plough- 
ing.  *  laotare : '  the  verb  seems  to  imply 
difficulty  in  wielding  the  implement,  the' 
workman  being  glad,  as  it  were,  to  dis- 
miss  it  from  his  hand,  as  the  frequenta* 
tive  denotes  that  it  is  to  bc  done  con- 
Btantly  nevertheless,  so  that  both  point 
to  thorongh  unremitting  work. 
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Aut  presso  exercere  solum  sub  yomere,  et  ipsa 
Flectere  luctantes  inter  vineta  iuvencos  ; 
Tum  levis  calamos  et  rasae  hastilia  virgae 
Fraxineasque  aptare  sudes,  furcasque  valentis, 
Yiribus  eniti  quarum  et  contemnere  ventos 
Adsuescanty  summasque  sequi  tabulata  per  ulmos. 

Ac  dum  prima  novis  adolescit  frondibus  aetas, 
Parcendum  teneris,  et,  dum  se  laetus  ad  auras 
Palmes  agit  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis, 


860 


.*)56.]  How  little  confidence  oan  be 
plaoed  in  a  single  oopyist,  even  of  a  fiist- 
rate  MS.,  is  ahown  dy  the  fact  that  the 
original  reading  of  the  end  of  this  line 
in  Med.  Ib  '  submoTeret  ipsa.' 

357.1  *Fleotere,'  i.e.  to  plough  acroes 
as  well  as  up  and  do^n  the  lines  of 
▼inea ;  "  Transversifl  adverflisque  Bulcifl," 
Gol.  1.  c.  Thifl  was  made  possible  by 
the  regular  interflecti^g  avenues.-  Gomp. 
vv.  277  foll.  notes.  In  that  case,  aocord- 
ing  to  Col.,  ten  feet  every  way  were  left 
in  planting ;  but  he  adds  that  this  only 
answerfl  whcre  the  Boil  is  unuBually  pro- 
ductive.  *  Yineta :  *  the  word  is  usea  in 
ita  proper  flense,  the  plural  bcing  natural 
in  a  precept, — *  Up  and  down  your  vine- 
yardfl.'  *  Luctantis,'  like  *  saepiufl,'  *  duros,* 
and  '  presso,'  denotes  the  pains  that  are 
to  be  bestowed. 

358.]  This  would  almost  correspond  to 
the  training  of  ospalior  vines  ('^pedatio," 
"iugatio"),  described  by  C5ol.  4.  12,  &c. 
But  it  is  clear  from  v.  861  that  the  "ar- 
busta"  are  still  referred  to.  The  *calami' 
fleem  to  be  the  **  harundines  "  of  Yarro  1. 
8,  which  were  used  for  the  "iuga,"  or 
cross  pieces,  the  *  rasae  bastilia  virgae,' 
spear-like  wands  made  of  peeled  rods, 
the  "hastilia  de  vepribus  "  of  Columella. 
Pal.  has  '  rassa '  ('  rasa '). 

359.]  The  *8udes'  and  'furcae,'  as 
Mr.  Blackbum  Bays,  are  probably  the 
upright  pieces,  which  are  forked  at  the 
top,  the  other  being  inserted  in  them 
horizontally.  'Valentis'  is  the  reading 
of  Med.,  Bom.,  and  others.  Heyne  has 
*  bioomis '  (so  Verona  fragm.  and  Canon. 
a  m.  pr.),  which,  as  Wagn.  remarks,  is  a 
mistaken  repetition  from  1.  264. 

360.]  ^  Quarum  viribus/  abl.  instmm., 
like  "  quaram  auxilio."  '  Eniti,'  olimb. 
Gomp.  V.  427,  **ad  sidera  raptim  Vi 
propria  nituntur."  *  Inniti,'  the  readiug 
of  Ganon.  (a  m.  pr.),  woold  be  lesfl 
forcible. 

VOL.  L 


361.]  '  Tabulata,'  storiefl,  were  the  suc- 
cessive  branches  of  the  elm  to  which  the 
vines  were  trained,  the  intermediate 
boughs  being  removed ;  they  were  to  be 
at  least  three  feet  apart,  and  were  not  to 
be  in  the  aame  perpendicular  line,  lest 
the  cluster  hanging  from  the  ^tabulatum' 
above  should  be  injured  by  that  bclow. 
Gol.  5.  6. 

362—370.]  «When  the  vine  is  quit« 
young,  leave  it  alone :  when  it  begins  to 
shoot  out  its  branches,  pluck  off  the 
Buperfluous  leaves  with  the  hand ;  when 
it  has  come  to  its  strength,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  use  the  knife.' 

362.]  The  pruning  of  the  vine,  **  pu- 
tatio  "  or  '*  pampinatio."  » Novis  frondi- 
bus*  is  probably  the  ablative.  Gomp. 
Lucr.  3.  449,  '*  Inde  ubi  robustis  adolevit 
viribus  aotas."  'Parcendum  teneris:' 
the  same  precept  is  given  by  Theoplir. 
(G.  P.  3.  9)  and  Cato  (33),  but  Col.  (4.  1 1 ) 
condemns  it.  With  the  stracture  of  the 
passage  Forb.  comp.  A.  7.  354  foIL 

363.]  There  are  three  periods,  1.  when 
you  must  leave  the  young  vine  entirely 
alone,  2.  when  you  may  pluck  off  the 
leaves  but  not  use  the  knife,  3.  when  yoa 
may  use  the  knife.  'Laetus'  seems  to 
qualify  *agit,'  asif  ithad  been  "laetum." 
Comp.  A.  1.  314,  439.,  2.  388.  «WhUe 
the  vine-branch  is  pushing  its  way  exult- 
ingly  into  the  sky,  launched  into  the 
void  in  full  career.' 

364.]  '  Agit '  is  here  used  of  g^wing 
upwards,  as  of  growing  downwards  in 
the  phrase  "  radices  agere."  Comp.  the 
language  about  the  '♦aesculus,"  vv.  291, 
292.  '  Laxis,'  &c. :  comp.  Lucr.  5.  786, 
^' Arboribusque  datum  est  variis  exinde 
per  auras  Cresoendi  mag^um  immissis 
certamen  habenis."  *  Per  puram '  occurs 
Hor.  1  Od.  34.  7,  for  a  cloudless  sky,  like 
"pura  Bub  nocte,"  E.  9.  44.  Used  in 
this  sense  here,  the  word  would  be  a 
rather  unmeaning  piece  of  picturesque, 
8 
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Ipsa  acie  nondum  falois  temptanda,  sed  uncis  865 

Garpendae  manibus  frondes,  interque  legendae. 
Inde  ubi  iam  validis  amplexae  stirpibus  ulmos 
Exierint,  tum  stringe  comas,  tum  bracchia  tonde ; 
Ante  reformidant  ferrum ;  tum  denique  dura 
Exerce  imperiaj  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes.  S70 

Texendae  saepes  etiam  et  pecus  omne  tenendum, 
Praecipue  dum  frons  tenera  imprudensque  laborum ; 
Cui  super  indignas  hiemes  solemque  potentem 


■o  that  if  we  make  it  any  thing  more 
than  a  Bynonyme  for  ^  aether,"  we  must 
suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  freedom 
of  the  empty  sky,  like  "  pura  terra "  of 
a  cleared  soil,  **  pums  locus  "  of  ground 
not  built  on,  "  purae  plateae "  of  un- 
obstructed  streets,  especially  as  Yirg.- 
has  already  stated  it  to  bc  an  object  that 
the  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
eipatiate,  5.  287,  '^in  vacuum  poterunt 
se  extendere  rami."  Comp.  "aera  per 
▼aouum,"  3.  109  note.  ^lmmissus,' 
launched  freely  into  the  air ;  though  the 
word  is  evidently  taken  from  "immissis 
habenis  "  in  Lucr.,  which  is  represented 
by  'laxis,'  acoording  to  Yirg.^s  habit  of 
hinting:  at  one  mode  of  ezpression  while 
actually  using  another. 

365.]  *Ipsa,*  80.  "vitis,"  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  leaves.  For  the  ellipse, 
oomp.  "  quaeque,"  v.  270.  *  Acie '  is  the 
reading  of  Med.  a  m.  pr.,  Rom.,  Yerona 
fragm.  corrected,  and  Gud. ;  Pal.  and 
M^.  a  m.  B.  have  '  acies.'  The  origin  of 
the  correction,  which  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Serv.,  ia  obvious.  *  Temptanda  * 
may  perhaps  imply  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. 

366.]  *  Interlegendae,'  pickedoat 

367.]  Med.  (seoond  reading)  and  some 
other  MS8.  (none  of  Ribbeck's)  have 
*viribus'  for  •stirpibus.* 

368.]  •  Exierint,'  shot  up.  Gomp.  v. 
Sl,  "  Exiit  ad  caelum  .  .  .  arbos."  Med. 
and  Rom.  havo  *tunc'  twice  in  this 
verse,  and  Rom.  *  tuno '  in  the  next :  see 
however  on  v.  317  above. 

369.]  '  Tum  denique '  here  s  •<  tum  de- 
mum : "  *  denique '  answering  to  *  ante ' 
here  as  to  "  antea "  in  Gic.  ad.  Fam.  9. 
14,  "Tantum  accessit  ad  eum  amorem, 
ut  mihi  uunc  denique  amare  videar,  antea 
dilexisse." 

370.]  *Then  is  the  time  to  set  up  a 
strong  govemment,  and  keep  down  the 
luxuriance  of   the  boughs.'    With  the 


metaphor   in   Mmperia,'    oomp.    1.  99. 

There  is  the  same  feeling  ia  Shaksp. 

Richard  II.  Act.  3.  Sc.  4, 

Go  thou,  and  Uke  an  executioner, 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing 

sprays, 
That  looktoo  loftyin  ouroommonwealth: 
AII  must  be  equal  in  our  govemment. 
For  *fiuenies'  Rom.  has  'valentis.' 

371— 39fc]  *The  cattle  should  be  kept 
from  the  vines  when  young.  Buffaloes 
and  roes  are  worse  enemies  to  them  than 
Bcorching  heat  or  killing  oold.  Henoe 
the  goat  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
Baerificed  to  BacchuB,  both  in  Attica,  at 
the  Dionysia,  and  in  our  Italian  vintage 
rejoicings.' 

371.]  Serv.  mentions  another  reading, 
'Texendaesaepes  et  iampecusomne  ten- 
endum,*  which  accounts  for  tlie  omission 
of  ^et '  before '  pecus '  in  Med.  a  m.  p.  and 
some  other  copies.  *  Tenendmn,'  here  not 
'  shut  in,'  but  '  shut  out.'  Gomp.  the 
double  meaning  of  cfp^ccK  and  "aroere." 
Rom.  and  another  MSS.  have  '  tuendum,' 
which  has  a  different  sense :  Boe  on  v.  195. 
Some  MSS.  (none  of  Ribbeck's)  add  *est,' 
which  was  the  reading  before  Heins. 

372.]  [*  Praeterea '  Nonius  p.  486,  for 
*  praecipue.* — H.  N.]  *  Labomm,'  triaU. 
Gomp.  V.  343  above,  note. 

373.]  *  Supr,'  besides,  not  more  than. 
The  companson  comes  in  v.  376.  *  Indig- 
nas:'  Serv.  on  E.  10. 10,  quotes  *<indig- 
nas  turris  "  from  Ennius  in  the  sense  of 
**  magnas."  If  this  is  true,  which  without 
the  context  it  may  be  unsafe  to  assume 
on  the  authoritv  of  Serv.,  the  idea  mnst 
be  that  of  immoderateness,aIready  noticed 
in  the  case  of  **  improbus."  It  may  here 
however  be  very  well  explained  with 
reference  to  the  tendemess  of  the  youn^ 
vine,  and  rendered  *  oruel.'  The  plural 
*hiemes'  may  mean  either  winters  or 
winter  weather,  just  as  "  soles "  may 
mean  either    summers  or  sunny  days. 
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Silyestres  uri  adsidae  capreaeque  sequaces 

Inludunt,  pascuntur  oves  avidaeque  iuvencae.  875 

Frigora  nec  tantum  cana  concreta  pruiua, 

Aut  gravis  incumbens  scopulis  arentibus  aestas, 

Quantum  illi  nocuere  greges,  durique  yenenum 

Dentis,  et  admorso  signata  in  stirpe  cicatrix. 

Non  aliam  ob  culpam  Baccho  caper  omnibus  aris        sso 


There  is  the  same  doubt  in  Hor.  3  Od.  1. 
82.  *  Solemque  potentem : '  comp.  1.  92, 
"  rapidive  potentia  solia."  We  may 
render  *  oppressive  '  or  *  tyrannous.' 

374.]  *  Uri :  *  tbe  *  urus '  was  properly 
a  wild  animal  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B. 
G.  6.  28)  and  Pliny  (8.  38.)  as  a  native 
of  the  Hercynian  forest  in  Gh3rmany. 
Here  and  in  3.  532  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  buffaloes  of  Italy.  •  Capreae  *  Pal., 
Yerona  fragm.,  Gud.,  and  doubtless  Rom., 
which  has  *  capraeae ; '  '  caprae '  Med., 
which  Wagn.  prefers,  partly  from  a  mis- 
taken  notion  of  its  superior  authority. 
It  seems  more  like  the  manner  of  Virg. 
to  keep  the  aroh-offender,  the  goat,  to  the 
last  (7.  380),  and  then  to  indicate  his 
crime  rather  than  mention  it  plainly,  at 
the  same  timo  that  the  description  of  his 
punishment  and  the  attendant  circum- 
Btances  keeps  him  prominently  before  the 
reader^s  mind.  See  notes  on  3.  237.,  E. 
6.  29.  For  the  fondness  of  roes  for  vines, 
oomp.  Hor.  2  S.  4.  43,  *' Vinea  summittit 
capreas  non  semper  edulis."  •  Sequaces  * 
means  persecuting,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  seems  to  give  a  picture  of  the  deer 
climbing  the  rock,  as  it  were,  after  the 
Yine,  which  cannot  escape  even  there. 
With  the  reading  *  caprae '  Wagn.  well 
oomp.  £.  2.  64,  **Florentem  cytisum 
sequitur  lasciva  capella." 

375.]  *lnludunt,'  disport  themselves 
with  it  '  Pascantur,*  &o. :  the  commen- 
tators  repeat  "  quam  **  from  *  cui ; '  but 
the  passage  is  probably  parallel  to  vv. 
207,  208  (note),  the  only  difference  being 
the  abscnce  of  the  conjunction  here  which 
is  found  there. 

376.]  Comp.  Lucr.  8.  20,  "nix  acri 
ooncreta  pruina."  Virg.  in  borrowing 
the  expression  has  rather  awkardly 
ohanged  "nix  "  into  *frigora,*  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  congealed  by  frost. 
*  No  cold  that  hoar  frost  ever  congealed, 
no  summer  that  ever  smote  heavily  on 
the  parching  rocks,  has  been  so  fatal  to 
It  as  the  herds,  and  the  venom  of  their 
shnrp  tooth,  and  the  wound  impressed  on 
the  stem  that  they  have  gnawed  to  the 


quick.' 

377.]  *  Scopulis ;  *  referring  to  the  vine- 
yards  on  the  terraced  rocks.  So  v.  522, 
"Mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia 
saxis." 

878.]  The  oommentators  do  not  say 
whether  'illi'  is  to  be  taken  as  nominative 
with  *  greges,'  or  as  dative  after  *  nocuere. 
The  latter  seems  neater .  *  Venenum  den- 
tis : '  comp.  v.  196,  "  urentis  culta  oa- 
pellas." 

379.]  The  MSS.  present  a  variety  of 
readings,  Pal.  having  *  admorsum,*  Bom. 
*admorsu,*  Med.  *a  morso'  altered  into 
'  a  morsu,'  whilo  Gud.  and  two  other  of 
Ribbeck's  cursives  (one  oorrected)  give 
*  admorso.'  This  seems  to  show  that  in 
early  times  there  were  four  rival  readings, 
*ad  morsum,'  'a  morsu,'  ^amorso,'  'ad- 
morsQ.'  The  third,  though  obviously  a 
"  vox  nihili,"  and  probably  arising  from 
the  speUing  'ammorso,'  may  perhaps  have 
bcen  read  by  Serv.,  whose  comment  is 
**  participium  est,  ao  si  diceret  abroso," 
though  the  last  word  may  be  an  error 
for  *  adroso.'  Bibbeck  restores  the  flrst 
But  there  can  be  no  question  tbat  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  oommon  text,  is 
right,  the^termination,  as  Heyne  suggests, 
having  probably  been  altered  by  copyista 
who  found  a  difficulty  in  the  gender. 
<  Stirps,'  aa  used  b^  Virg.,  is  masc.  in 
its  literal,  fem.  in  its  transferred  sense. 
[See  Fest.  p.  313,  and  Non.  p.  226,  who 
shew  that  the  andent  writers  were  not 
Bo  strict — H.  N.]  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  *ad'  in  'admordeo'  intensifies, 
as  in  '^  adamo,"  or  weakens,  as  apparently 
in  *^accido,"  in  which  latter  case  the 
preposition  might  either  denote  near 
oompletion,  of  h&ye  a  local  force,  *  bitten 
about,*  not  *  bitten  through.' 

380.]  For  the  custom,  see  Varro,  B.  B. 
1.  2,  and  Ovid's  translation  of  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Evenus,  F.  1.  353.  The 
reason  assigned  is  probably  fictitious,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  goat, 
though  it  gnawed  the  olive,  was  espeoially 
forbidden  to  be  offered  to  Pallas.  '  Onmi- 
bus  aris,'  as  we  should  say,  universally. 
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Caeditur,  et  yeteres  ineunt  pFoscaenia  ludi, 
Fraemiaque  ingeniis  pagos  et  compita  circum 
Thesidae  posuere,  atque  inter  pocula  laeti 
Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  utres. 
Nec  non  Ausonii,  Troia  gens  missa,  coloni 
Versibus  incomptis  ludunt  risuque  soluto, 
Oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis. 


885 


381.]  *  Et'  couples  its  clause  with  the 
verbal  only,  not  with  tbe  adverbial  part 
of  the  clau0e  preceding.  *  Proscaenia,' 
TrpofftcfiyioPj  is  the'  same  as  Xo^ctov,  or  the 
stage ;  a-Kriy^  being  the  soene.    Dict.  A. 

*  Theatrum.' 

382.]  Heyne,  to  oarry  *non  aliam  ob 
oulpam'  through  the  sentence  and  pre- 
serve  the  continuity,  takes  *  praemia '  to 
be  in  apposition  to  "  caprum  "  understood. 
But  this  ia  too  artificial ;  the  words  '  ve- 
teres  ineunt  proscaenia  ludi '  intervene, 
and  a  digression  is  inevitable  at  v.  385. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  say  that  in 

*  praemia,'  as  in  ^utres,'  the  goat,  though 
neither  expressed  nor  understood  gram- 
matically,  is  aUuded  to.  *  Ingeniis '  Bom., 

*  ingentis  '  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud.,  and  another 
of  Bibbeck's  cursives.  PhUarg.  mentions 
both.  The  latter  was  the  reading  before 
Burm., '  ingentes '  being  connected  with 
^Thesidae.'  But  the  fact  that 'ingen- 
tis,'  not  *ingente8,'  is  the  form  given 
by  Bibbeck^s  MSS.  which  support  the 
reading,  with  one  exception,  is  itsolf  a 
strong  argument  for  'ingenits,'  unlesswe 
adopt  aningeniousconjecture  of  Bibbeok^s 
own,  'in  gentis.'  *Ingenia'  may  mean 
simply  *  genius,'  *  men  of  genius,'  or  *works 
of  genius;'  and  where  three  shades  of 
meaning  are  so  close  and  so  equaUy  ap- 
plicable,  it  seems  impossible  to  say  posi- 
tively  which  was  uppermost  in  the 
writer^s  mind.  *Pagos  et  compita,'  the 
Bcene  of  the  Paganalia  and  Gompitalia, 
appear  to  be  the  Boman  equivalent  of 
icoT*  icfpodi,  Comp.  Hor.  1  Ep.  1.  49, 
**Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita 
pugnax  Magna  coronari  oontemnat 
Olympia  ?  "  But  it  would  be  hazardous 
lo  presume  that  Virg.  accurately  dis- 
tinguished  between  the  various  Dionysiao 
festivals.  *Caper'  seems  to  point  to 
rpaytphioy  and  *pagos'  to  the  common 
derivation  of  Kep/A^Sfa  from  Kdfit).  It  is 
poesible,  too,  that  the  poet  may  confuse 
the  two  ancient  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
Tpa7y8(a,  that  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
goat  and  that  from  the  custom  of  giving 


the  goat  as  a  prize. 

383]  *Thesidae:'  the  Athenians  are 
called  eij<r€l8a*  by  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1067, 
and  6^(rc»s  r^«cot  by  Aesch.  Eum.  462. 
Comp.  also  Eum.  1026.  *Inter  pocala 
laeti,'  in  their  drunken  jollity.  We  need 
not  press  'inter'  so  as  to  mean  in  the 
inter?als  of  drinking.  Persius  has  '*  inter 
pocula  "  1,  30,  "  inter  vina  "  3. 100.  "  In 
poculis  "  occurs  Cic.  de  Sen.  14. 

384.]  *Unotos  saluere  per  utres,'  the 
k(TKw\icuriJu&5t  or  game  of  danoing  on  the 
oiled  skin  of  the  he-goat  which  had  been 
sacrificed.  Dict.  A.  d^ncflGAio.  [*Saliere' 
Bom.  and  Med.  oorrected  for  *  siduere.' — 
H.N.] 

385.]  This  and  the  following  lines  ap- 
pear  to  refer  to  the  **  Feecennina  licentia  " 
(Hor.  2  Ep.  1. 140)  after  the  vintage,  and 
not  to  the  Liberalia  at  Bome  on  the  13th 
of  March,  for  which  see  Ov.  F.  3.  713 
foll. ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  positively . 
'Troia  gens  missa'  is  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  Aeneid,  at  the  same  that  it  inti- 
mates  here  that  the  Italian  festivities  are 
not  borrowed  from  Greece.  With  the 
constrnction  oomp.  **Curibus  parvis  et 
paupere  terra  missns,"  A.  6.  811. 

386.]  *  Yersibus  incomptis,'-perhap8  the 
**  horridus  ille  Satumius  numerus "  of 
Horace,  2  Ep.  1.  157,  whioh,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  precise  nature,  a 
qucstion  about  whioh  there  is  a  very  great 
variety  of  opinion,  too  great  to  be  even 
glanc^  at  here,  appears  to  have  been  the 
national  metre  of  Italy  before  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  metres  of  Greece ;  though 
even  this  is  disputed  by  some,  who  main- 
tain  that  no  one  kind  of  metre  was 
designated  by  the  epithet,  wliich  they 
consider  to  have  been  a  term  of  as  vague 
and  general  application  as  *incomptus' 
here,  as  we  sbould  say  *  old  world.' 

387.]  *  Corticibus  cavatis  '  abl.  of  the 
materiaL  The  bark,  being  naturally 
curved,  forms  a  hollow  when  stripped 
from  the  tree.  *  Os'  for  the  mask,  like 
icp6<rt>rKov, 
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Et  te^  Bacche^  yocant  per  cannina  laeta,  tibique 
Oscilla  ex  alta  suspendunt  mollia  pinu. 
Hinc  oninis  largo  pubescit  vinea  fetu^  890 

Complentur  vallesque  cavae  saltusque  profundi, 
Et  quocumque  deus  circum  caput  egit  honestum. 
Ergo  rite  suum  Baccho  dicemus  honorem 
Carminibus  patriis,  lancesque  et  liba  feremus, 
Et  ductus  cornu  stabit  sacer  hircus  ad  aram,  .  395 

Pinguiaque  in  veribus  torrebimus  exta  colurnis. 
Est  etiam  ille  labor  curandis  vitibus  alter, 


388.]  *  Per  cannina  laeta  *  may  be  either 

*  in  the  conrse  of/  *  as  they  sing/  *  glad 
hymnB,'  or  *  invoke  yon  by  glad  hjrmns.* 

889.1  •Oscahi'  (dim.  of  "oa"  through 
"  oecufnm  ")  were  faces  of  Baochns  which 
were  hnng  on  trees  that  they  might  tum 
every  way  with  the  wind  in  order  to 
Bpread  fertility  every  way.  8ee  Dict  A 
*■  oecillum/  where  a  representation  of  the 

*  OBoilla '  ia  given  from  an  ancient  gem. 
Serv.  [oomp.  FoBt.  p.  194  M.],  mentions 
variouB  opinions,  one  of  them  connecting 

*  oecilla  '  with  the  Attio  ai<&pa  (Dict  A.)> 
a  festival  whioh  Beems  to  have  been  obh^y 
irphs  AUyuaoy^  another  of  a  more  mystio 
natnre,  which  BupposeB  the  rites  of 
BaochuB  to  Bymbolize  the  pnrification  of 
the  Boul,  the  swinging  of  the  *  oscilla  * 
repiesenting  the  third  and  highest  of  the 
three  modes  of  phvBical  purification,  by 
water,  by  fire,  and  by  air.  *Mollia'  is 
explained  by  Heyne  and  others  a8= 
"  mobilio,"  *  easily  swayed  by  the  wind,* 
'  waving : '  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  parallel  instAnce  can  be  adduced, 
thongh  a  similar  seuBe  is  g^ven  by  some 
to**pilenti8  molIibuB,"  A.  8.  666.  The 
word  ifl  doubtlesB  a  derivati  ve  of  *•  moveo : " 
but  its  physical  Bense  appears  to  be 
reBtricted  to  thxngB  the  parts  of  which 
yield  to  the  tonch.  Perhaps  then  we 
shaU  do  better  to  •nnderstand  the  word 
with  Mr.  Yates  in  Dict.  A.,  *  osciUum  *  of 
the  beautiful,  mild,  and  propitious  ex- 
pression  of  the  god*s*face,  like  ^caput 
honestum.'  Ladewig  assnmes  that  the 
'  oscilla '  were  of  wax  :  but  the  one  men- 
tioned  in  Dict.  A.  is  of  white  marble, 
thongh  in  a  mstic  festival  wo  may  suppose 
that  Bome  oommoner  material  wouldbe 
nsed. 

390.]  •  Pnbesoit :  *  oomp.  Theoor.  5. 109, 
M^  fuv  Ku$d(ni<rB€  r&f  i^fiir4\os'  ivrl  yhp 
ifiat.  This  and  the  two  foUowing  lines 
may  seem  to  point  to  a  festival  before  the 


vintage:  bnt  they  may  natnrally  mean 
that  the  honours  paid  to  Baochus  in  a 
thanksgivin^  festival  ensnre  a  large  yield 
for  tbe  ensumg  year. 

391.]  '  Oomplentur,'  teem.  Lnoretins 
nses  the  word  of  the  conoeption  of  women. 
There  seems  no  sufi^cient  reason  to  re- 
strict  the  desoription  in  thiB  line  to  vine- 
yards,  though  such  a  restriotion  would 
accord  with  vv.  4  foll.,  which  are  some* 
what  parallel. 

892.]  *Honefltum,'  comely.  On  the 
beauty  attributed  to  the  Greek  Baoohus, 
seo  Dict.  B.  *  DionysuB.'  The  look  of 
BacchuB  fertilizes  the  country,  as  that  of 
Jnpiter  (A.  1.  255)  calms  the  sky. 

398.]  *  Honorem,'  for  a  hymn,  as  for  a 
sacrifice  A.  1.  53,  **ariB  imponit  hono- 
rem." 

394.]  <  PatriiB,'  to  show  that  the  Roman 
worship  of  BacchuB  was  time-hououred  as 
well  as  the  Greek :  comp.  v.  385,  **  Troia 
gens  misfia."  It  may  also  imply  the  uae 
of  tho  national  measnre ;  see  on  v.  386. 
*  Lanoes '  probably  for  the  *  ezta,'  as  in  v. 
194.  Gthers  suppoBe  a  hendiadys, "  liba 
mlancibuB."  *Liba:'  Ov.  P.  3.  761, 
**  Melle  pater  (Baochus)  fruitur :  liboque 
infusa  calenti  lure  repertori  candida  mella 
damuB."  Thifl  however  is  said  of  the 
Liberalia. 

395.]  *  Dnctus,'  implying  that  the  ani- 
mal  was  led,  not  dragged,  whioh  was 
nnlucky,  and  *Btabit'  (comp.  **Btatuo," 
**con8tituo")  are  words  appropriate  to 
saorifice,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
with  the  conmientatorB  that  their  nse 
here  neoesBarily  denotes  that  the  ofiering 
would  be  propitieufl,     *  Sacer,'  devoted. 

396.]  *  ColumiB : '  S^v.  says  that  hazel 
spits  were  used  becauBO  the  hazel  was 
injurious  to  the  vine.    Oomp.  v.  299. 

397^19.]  *The  dressing  of  the  vine 
is  an  interminable  labonr:  the  ground 
has  oonstantly  to  be  broken  np:  when 
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Cui  numquani  exhausti  satis  est :  namque  omne  quot  annis 
Terque  quaterque  solum  scindendum^  glaebaque  versis 
Aeterniim  frangenda  bidentibus ;  omne  levandum       400 
Fronde  nemus.    Eedit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbem, 
Atque  in  se  sua  per  yestigia  volvitur  annus. 
Ac  iam  olim  seras  posuit  cum  vinea  frondeSy 


the  leayes  are  shed  the  work  of  pruning 
begins :  fadtenings  have  to  be  provided : 
and  when  pmning  and  tying  up  are  oyer, 
you  have  still  to  use  the  noe,  and  still 
live  in  dread  of  storms/ 

897.]  '  Gurandis/  dressing.  The  word 
is  used  by  Cato,  B.  R.  33,  for  aU  the  ope- 
rations  subsequent  to  planting.  *  Alter ' 
must  refer  to  what  has  just  gone  before, 

*  Texendae  saepes  etiam,'  &c.  With  the 
first  words  of  tne  line  comp.  3.  425. 

398.]  'Exhausti:'  the  participle  is 
oonstrued  like  a  subatantive.  As  Serv. 
says,  *  exhausti ' = * '  exhaustionis."  Comp. 
such  usages  as  **Frius  quam  incipias 
oonsulto ;  et  ubi  consulueris  mature  facto 
opus  est,"  Sall.  Oat.  1.  In  prose  we 
might  have  had  '*cuius  numquam  satis 
exhaustum  est."  But  here,  apparently 
for  the  sake  of  poetic  variation,  the  par- 
ticiple  instead  of  being  the  predicate  is 
made  the  genitive,  while  tho  labour  is  in 
a  manner  personiiied  and  made  the  exact- 
ing  power.  'Which  is  never  satisfied 
by  exhaustion.*  Comp.  A.  9,  35G,  "  Poe- 
narum  exhaustum  satis  est,"  where  how- 
ever  the  resemblance  is  merely  extemal. 

*  Namque '  has  here  much  of  the  force  of 
"  nempe,"  resembling,  as  Wund.  remarks, 
the  use  of  ydp  in  such  passages  as  Thuc. 
1.  3, 5i}Xo<  94  fioi  Ktd  r69€  .  .  .  irph  ykp  k.t.A., 
but  it  also  justifies  *cui  numquam  ex- 
hausti  satis  est.'  [*  Exhaustis '  Med., 
'Qnodannis'  Pal.  and  Bom.  and  so 
Ribbeck.— a  N.] 

899.]  It  seems  doubtful  whether  both 
these  clauses  are  to  be  understood  of  the 

*  bidens,'  the  prongs  of  which  are  used  to 
loosen  the  ground,  the  back,  *  versis,'  to 
break  thtj  clods  so  turned  up,  or  whether 
a  distinction  is  intended  between  plough- 
ing  and  hoeing,  the  former  of  which  pro- 
cesses  is  to  be  frequently  repeated,  the 
latter  never  intermitted.  Supposing  the 
distinction  to  be  meant,  Virg.  will  be 
speakiiig  of  the  two  kinds  of  vineyards, 
oalculat^  respectively  for  ploughing  and 
digging:  see  on  v.  855.  ^Scindere'  is 
oommonly  used  of  the  plough,  1.  50.,  3. 
160.  Col.  4.  4  says  that  the  number  of 
times  the  soil  ought  to  be  loosened  can- 


not  be  defined — ^the  more  the  better. 

401.]  'Nemus'  like  'silvis,'  v.  404,  and 
perhaps  *umbra,'  y.  410,  seem  to  be 
used  of  the  supporting  trees  in  the 
**  arbustum,"  as  in  v.  808  above.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  *  labor  actus '  is  to 
be  taken  with  Heyne  and  others  of  past 
labour,  the  same  tasks  recurring  yearly, 
or  *actu8*  connected  with  *in  orbem,' 
moving  in  a  ring.  In  ,vv.  516  foll.  we 
have  tne  other  side  of  the  picture,  the 
constant  succession  of  the  fruits  of  the 
husbandman's  toil. 

402.]  *  Atque : '  this  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances  where  the  copulative  is  employed 
in  the  place  of  a  conjunction  denoting  a 
more  special  connexion.  Perhaps  the 
largest  number  of  these  instances  is  where 
the  relation  intended  is  that  of  time, 
"  et "  or  "  atque "  staiiding  in  the  place 
of  "  cum."  Here  it  is  that  of  accordance, 
*atque'  having  the  force  of  *even  as.' 
Comp.  the  useof  "atque"  in  comparisons, 
and  in  such  expredsions  as  "  Bimul  atque." 
The  usage  is  one  which  belougs  to  the 
ante-logical  period  of  language,  whence  it 
is  naturaliy  adopted  by  tiie  poets.  Here 
we  may  say  that  the  sense  is  as  ihough 
the  olauses  had  been  inverted, — *The 
vear  rolls  on,  and  the  husbandman^s 
labours  come  round  again  with  it.'  Comp. 
the  Greek  4ytcun6st  as  explained  by 
Plato  (Crai  p.  410  d),  and  the  less 
questionable  explanation  of  *annus'  as 
originally  meaning  a  ring.  Yarius  had 
said  of  the  world  **sua  se  volventis  in 
vestigia"  (fab.  inc.  1,  Ribbeck). 

408.]  *  lam  olim  :  '  the  choice  seems  to 
lio  betweeu  taking  *  iam  olim'  together  as 
equivalent  to  *  iamdudum '  and  to  *  iam 
tum'  below  (comp.  irelAai),  and  connecting 
'  olim  *  with  *  cum,'  in  the  sense  of  **  illo 
tempore  cum,"  as  in  Plaut  Trin.  2.  4. 
122,  "  Primum  omnium,  olim  terra  quom 
prosciuditur  In  quinto  qucque  suloo 
moriuntur  boves,"  and  like  **  olim  ubi," 
A.  5.  125.  Each  way  soems  open  to 
some  objection.  *01im'  for  **dudum" 
is  apparently  post-Aug^tan ;  while  *olim 
cum'  appeaxs  oommonly  to  be  used  for 
indefinite,  not  fbr  definite  ooourrences. 
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Frigidus  et  silvis  aquilo  decussit  honorem, 
lam  tum  acer  curas  yenientem  extendit  in  annum       405 
Busticusy  et  cunro  Satumi  dente  relictam 
Persequitur  vitem  attondens  fingitque  putando. 
Primus  humum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremato 
Sarmenta,  et  vallos  primus  sub  tecta  referto ; 
Postremus  metito.     Bis  vitibus  ingruit  umbra ;  4io 

Bis  segetem  deusis  obducunt  sentibus  herbae ; 
Uurus  uterque  labor :  laudato  ingentia  rura, 


Oomp.  however  "cum  olim,"  3.  303. 
*  Poauit,*  has  ghed.  Comp.  8.  437,  •*  poai- 
tiB  novuB  exuviis." 

404.]  Thifl  line  ie  borrowed  from  Varro 
AtacinuB,  acoording  to  Serv.  Horace  has 
the  same  phrase,  perhaps  from  the  same 
Bouroe,  Epod.  11.  6,  *'December  ailvia 
honorem  decutit." 

405.]  Med.  has  « extendet.' 

406.]  For  *rufltiou8'  Rom.  has  'agri- 
oola.'  *Curvo  Saturni  dente:'  Satum 
was  regularly  represented  with  a  pruning- 
knife  in  his  hand.  Juv.  13. 39  represents 
him  as  aflsuming  it  after  hifl  expulsion 
from  his  throne.  '  Dens '  is  used  of  any 
ourved  implement.  See  Forc.  *Belio- 
tam'  may  be  either  ^stripped  of  its 
foliage'  (for  which  however  it  is  difficult 
to  fiud  an  exact  parallel),  or,  as  Serv. 
takes  it,  the  vine  which  he  has  left,  in 
other  words  *•  he  returns  to  the  vine.' 

407.]  *  Persequitur '  like  *'  insectabere  '* 
of  exterminating  weeds,  1. 155,  '*  insequi- 
tur  "  of  foUowing  up  sowing  by  levelling 
the  Boil,  ib.  105.  It  is  conceivable  how* 
ever  that  Yirg.  may  have  wished  to  imi- 
tate  the  Greek  uso  of  itar^Xw  with  a 
participle.  *  Fingitque  putando : '  comp. 
A.  6.  80,  "  flngitque  premejpido,"  moulds 
it  to  his  will.  The  word  is  specialljr  used 
of  clay  moulded  by  the  potter.  Comp. 
Pers.  3.  24,  "Nunc,  nunc  properandus 
6t  acri  Fingendus  sine  fine  rota,"  and 
the  word  *«figulufl."  *Putando:'  Col. 
(4.  4)  includes  under  this  term  the 
*^  ablaqueatio,"  which  consisted  in  laying 
open  the  roots  and  cutting  away  all 
suckers  springing  from  them  within  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface.  Cerda 
however  understands  *  attondens '  here  of 
**  ablaqueatio." 

408.]  Digging  was  constantly  to  go  on, 
80  that  he  that  began  first  would  do  best : 
carting  away  and  burning  the  branohes 
ia  an  ocoupation  which  suits  no  one  time 
more  than  another,  and  so  the  aooner  it  ia 


done  thebetter ;  the  vine-polea,  if  allowed 
to  remain  out,  would  Buffer  from  the 
weather.  Taubm.  quotes  Cato  5,  who 
lays  down  asa  generairule  "Operaomnia 
mature  conficias  face:  nam  res  rustica 
sio  est :  si  unam  rem  sero  feceris,  opera 
omnia  sero  feceris."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  thoroughly  ripe  the  grapes,  as 
Keightley  says,  the  better  the  wine. 

409.]  *•  Sarmenta,'  the  prunings  of  the 
vine.  Festus  derives  the  word  from  an 
ancient  verb  **  sarpo,"  to  prune,  probably 
connected  with  apwrt.  ^^  ft  secondory 
sense  it  is  used  simply  forthe  branches  of 
the  vine.  'Devecta,'  as  in  v.  207. 
^Vallos,'  the  vine-poles.  Varro,  B.  R.  1. 
8,  '*  Ibi  dominus  simiil  ao  vidit  occipitium 
vindemiatoris  furcillas  reducit  hibema- 
tum  in  tecta,  ut  sine  sumptu  earum  opera 
altero  anno  uti  possit."  It  would  seem  . 
at  first  qjght  that  *  valios '  must  refer  to 
espalier  vlnes.  But  comp.  vv.  358 — 361, 
where  **  sudes  "  is  convertible  with  *  vallos.' 

410.]  *Metito,'  of  vines,  like  ''seges," 
*'Berere,"  *'  semina,"  Heyne.  Comp.  4. 231, 
where  ^mesais '  is  used  of  colleoting  honey. 
*  Bis :'  in  spring  and  autumn.  *  Umbra ' 
may  refer  to  the  Bhade  of  the  elm  or  other 
Bupporting  tree.  Col.  4.  27  however  uses 
**umbra8  compescere,"  speaking  of  the 
foliage  of  the  vine. 

411.]  'Segetem,'  the  vineyard,  or  per- 
haps  the  viues.  *■  Obdncunt '  is  rather  for 
the  former.  ^Sentibus,' briars.  *Herbae' 
must  be  used  in  a  wide  sense,  as  in  Cio. 
De  Div.  1.  34,  **  Herbae  asperae  et  agres- 
tes."  The  weeding  ("  runcatio  ")  appears 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time  aa 
tbe  pruning.    Pal.  has  *  inducunt.' 

412.]  *  Uterque  labor : '  not  the  double 
labour  in  Bpring  and  autumn,  but  the 
double  labour  of  *'  pampinatio"  and  **run- 
catio."  *  Laudato  . . .  colito : '  the  form  of 
the  expression  is-  evidently  taken  from 
Hes.  Works  643,  N^*  ixiyri»  a2irc7y,  ficyaX? 
V  M  ^ofnia  9/<r9ax,  where  it  is  not  easy  tb 
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Exiguum  colito.    Nec  non  etiam  aspera  rusci 
Vimina  per  silvam,  et  ripis  fluvialis  harundo 
Caeditur,  incultique  exercet  cura  salicti. 
lam  vinctae  yites,  iam  falcem  arbusta  reponunt, 
lam  canit  effectos  extremus  yinitor  antes : 
Sollicitanda  tamen  teUus,  pulvisque  movendus, 


il5 


see  the  point  of  the  epigram.  Here  the 
poiat  is  obvioua,  the  larger  estate  being 
prima  facie  the  best,  and  large  estates 
being  the  faahion  in  Italy,  as  we  leam 
from  Pllny  18.  35,  who  complains  that  in 
his  time  the  "latifundia"  had  ruined 
Italy.  ^Laudato'  does  not  itself  meau 
**  reicito ; "  if  it  did  there  would  be  no 
foroe  in  the  antitheeis.  StiU  the  same 
feeling  io  at  the  root  of  this  use  of  the 
word  and  tliat  of  iircuydy  in  Greek  for  to 
decline,  the  feeling,  namely,  whioh  ap- 
pears  in  our  use  of  the  word  ^oompli- 
ment'  The  connexion  here  is  that  as  the 
work  is  so  exacting,  a  smaU  estate  is 
better  than  a  large  one.  rServ.  says  the 
same  precept  was  given  by  Gato  to  his 
son.— H.N.]  Col.  1.3,  §§  8  foU.,  after 
quoting  these  words  of  Virg.,  says, 
**Quippe  acutissimam  gentem  Poenos 
dixisse  oonvenit,  imbecilliorem  agrum 
quam  agricolam  esse  debere,  quonium, 
cum  sit  coUuctandum  cum  eo,  si  fundus 
praevaleat,  adlidi  domlnum.  Nec  dubium 
quin  minus  reddat  hixus  ager  n/>n  recte 
cultus,  quam  angustus  eximie."  He 
speaks  of  the  old  Koman  feeling  against 
dividing  conquered  lands  among  a  few, 
"neo  magis  quia  superbum  videbatur 
tantum  looi  detinere,  quam  quia  flagi- 
tiosum,  quos  hostis  profugiendo  desolasset 
agros,  novo  more  civem  Bomanum  supra 
vires  patrimonii  possidendo  deserere;" 
and  contrasts  the  modem  practice, "  prae- 
potentium,  qui  possident  finis  gentium, 
quos  ne  circumire  equis  quidem  valent, 
sed  proculcandoB  pecudibus,  et  vastandos 
aio  populandos  feris  derelinquunt,  aut 
occupatos  nexu  civium  et  ergastolis 
tenent." 

41H.]  *Ru8ci,'  butchers*  broom.  But- 
chers*  broom,  reeds,  and  willows  are  to 
be  cut  for  tying  up  the  vine. 

415.]  *SaIicti/comp.  1.  265,  « Aut 
Amerina  parut  lentae  retinacula   viti." 

•  Inculti '  would  seem  to  show  that  the 

*  cura  *  can  be  only  that  of  cutting  tbem : 
but  they  also  required  pruning,  Pliny  17. 
142. 

416.]  •  Reponunt  *  =  "  reponi   sinuut." 


The  language  passee  from  precept  to  the 
liveliness  of  narrative.  ['Victae*  PaL 
and  originally  Med. — H.  N.] 

417.]  This  is  the  reading  of  Med.  (first 
reading),  Bom.,  Pal.,  and  6ud.,  restored 
by  Wagn.  Heyne,  with  all  the  edd.  after 
the  Aldine,  gives  *  extremos  effetus,'  whe- 
ther  on  any  external  authority  is  not 
ascertttined.  The  M88.  exhibit  great 
variety,  ringing  changes  on  the  order  of 
the  words,  on  *effetus'  and  •effectus,* 
and  on  the  terminations  •  os '  and  •  us.' 
What  Serv.  read  is  doubtful.  ['Antes* 
is  cxplained  by  Verrius  Flaccus  (Fest.  p. 
16  M.)  as  =  "  extremi  ordines  vinearum,*' 
the  last  or  furthest  rows  of  the  vines; 
Serv.  gives  this  explanation,  as  well  as 
another,  which  is  found  also  in  Nonius, 
p.  25  and  Philarg.  here,  acoording  to  which 
•  antes '  means  the  walls  of  the  vineyard, 
or  more  properly  the  etones  projecting  at 
the  corners  of  the  walls.  The  Berne 
scholia  mention  all  these  views.  Here 
probably  the  meaning  is  'extremi  ordines/ 
Philarg.  quotes  from  Cato  De  Re  Militari 
'•  pedites  quattuor  agminibus,  equites 
duobus  antibus  duces";  in  two  lines. — 
H.  N.]  •Effectos,*completed.  8o  Quint. 
10.  5  opposes  "materia  effecta"  to  "inoo- 
hata."  The  rows  are  said  to  be  com- 
pleted  because  the  vine-dresser  has  been 
through  all  and  done  what  is  neoessary 
for  each.  •Kxtremus,'  the  last.  Oomp. 
V.  410,  '*  Postremus  metito."  The  vine- 
dresser  sings  like  the  **  frondator,"  E. 
1.56. 

418.]  *  Tamen : '  *  after  aU  this  work  is 
done  you  will  still  have  to  stir  the  ground,' 
&c.  The  "pulveratio"  appears  to  have 
been  a  distinct  process  founded  on  the 
belief  that  dust  was  beneficial  to  vines. 
Palladiua  (3.  7)  saya  that  the  prooess 
requires  repeating  at  the  beginning  of 
every  month  from  March  till  October. 
Pliny  (17. 189)  says,  "Fossione  pulverem 
excitatum  contra  soles  nebulasque  prod- 
esse."  Comp.  also  Col.  Arb.  82.  TJjis 
notion  may  be  referred  to  in  the  next 
line,  as  •metuendus'  of  oourse  implies 
that  precautions  must  be  taken. 
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Et  iam  maturis  metuendus  luppiter  uvis. 

Contra  non  uUa  est  oleis  cultura ;  neque  illae  420 

Procurvam  expectant  falcem  rastrosque  tenaces, 
Cum  semel  haeserunt  arvis  aurasque  tulerunt ; 
Ipsa  satis  tellus,  cum  dente  recluditur  unco, 
SufiBcit  umorem  et  gravidas  cum  vomere  fruges. 
Hoc  pinguem  et  placitam  Paci  nutritor  olivam.  425 

Poma  quoque,  ut  primum  truncos  sensere  valentis 
Et  yires  habuere  suas,  ad  sidera  raptim 
Yi  propria  nituntur  opisque  haut  indiga  nostrae. 
Nec  minus  interea  fetu  nemus  omne  gravescity 


419.]  It  may  be  doubted  whether  *  me- 
tnendus  uvis'  here,  like  **apibu8  metu- 
enda "  4.  37,  means  '  an  object  of  terror 
to  tbe  grapes,'  or  *  an  object  of  terror  [to 
the  yine-dresaer]  for  the  grapes.' 

420^25.1  'Olives  on  the  oontrarv 
want  no  tending,  when  once  fairly  BtartedL 
Plou{;h  the  giound,  and  it  will  do  aU  for 
them.' 

420.]  *  Non  ulla '  ia  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration.  They  do  not  need  the  same 
oonstant  attention  as  the  vine.  Rom. 
and  Bome  others  have  'nonnulla,'  an 
obvious  error,  though  mentioned  by  Serv. 

42].]  *  Tenacis,'  tearing  up  the  grouad, 
likethe**biden8." 

422]  ^Haeserunt  arvis:'  when  they 
have  once  taken  hold  of  the  ground :  i.e. 
after  having  been  transplanted  from  the 
**  seminarium,"  Heyne.  *  Aurasque  tule- 
runt:'  so  **oontemnere  ventoe,"  v.  360. 
Oomp.  also  w.  332—335.  The  meaning 
here  is,  when  they  are  strong  enough  to 
weather  the  breezes. 

423.]  •  Satis,'  the  dat.  of  *  sata,*  put  for 
oUves,  as  for  vinee  above,  v.  350.  There 
seems  no  ground  for  making  a  distino- 
tion  between  *  dente  unoo '  and  *  vomere.' 
'Dens'  may  stand  for  Womer,'  as  we 
have  **  vomeris  dentem,"  1.  262.  Gomp. 
«  dentale." 

424.]  *  Cum  vomere : ' '  oum'  seems  here 
to  express  dose  oonnexion  not  so  mnch  of 
time  as  of  causation,  a  sense  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  opposite  "sine." 
We  might  say,  *  as  sure  as  the  ploughsbare 
is  pnt  in  the  g^xmnd.'  [8o  tJrbanus  ap. 
Serv.  "statim  post  arationem." — H.  N.] 
Yoss  and  Ribbeck  read  *  quum  vomere,' 
so.  '  recluditur,'  making  an  antithesis 
bctween  *  dente  unco,'  which  thev  inter- 
pret  "bidente,"  and  'yomere.*  ^ut  this 
ia  very  flat,  and  no  oppoeition  oan  be 


imagined  between  'umorem'  and  ^gra- 
vidas  fruges.'  CoL  (5.  9,  §  12)  however 
recommends  the  use  of  the  plough  and  of 
the  **bidens."  In  the  same  chiapter  he 
gives  a  precept  (§  15),  "  Nam  veteris  pro- 
verbii  meminisse  convenit ;  eum,  qui  aret 
olivetum,  rogare  fructum;  qul  sterooret, 
exorare ;  qui  caedat  (putet)  cogere." 

425.]  *  Uoc '  is  ^enerally  taken  *  on  this 
aocount,'  like  r^  in  Hom.,  a  usage  found 
in  Lucr.  and  Hor. ;  but  I  prefer  under- 
standing  it  with  Benson  and  Martyn, '  by 
this,'  80.  '*  arando,"  '  with  this  and  this 
oaly,'  *  thiB  wiii  be  enough,'  especially  as 
*  pinguem  et  placitam  Paci '  seem  to  ex- 
preas  the  effect  of  *  nutritor '  (,**  nutritor 
ut  pinguis  sit,"  &c.  £.  6.  4  note).  *  Do 
this,  and  rear  the  olive  to  the  fatness 
which  makes  it  Peaoe*s  darling.'  *Nu- 
tritor : '  [the  deponent  form  is  quoted  by 
Nonius,  p.  478,  from  Lucilius :  comp.  Pris- 
cian  8.  p.  798.  P.  Med.  and  PaL  have 
^nutritur,'  a  variant  reoognized  by  the 
Berne  sciiolia. — ^H.  N.] 

426-428.]  *Fruit  trees  too,  when  they 
have  got  their  strength,  take  care  of 
themselves.' 

426.]  The  metaphor  seems  to  be  from 
an  adult  man  feeling  his  limbs  strong 
under  him.  It  is  carried  on  through  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

427.1  Raptim  *  =  *«  rapide.*'  See  on  1. 
409.    With  the  sense  comp.  vv.  80  foll. 

428.]  *  Que'  oouples  the  adverbial  sub- 
stantive  with  the  adverbial  adjective. 
Comp.  A.  6.  640,  **Largior  hic  campoe 
aether  et  lumine  vestit  Purpureo."  *Que' 
is  however  omitted  by  some  MSS.,  inolud- 
ing  Rom. 

429—457.]  «Theforest  trees  have  their 
nses  too,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great, 
80  that  men  may  well  take  heart  and  oul- 
tivate  them ;  nay,  they  are  even  worthier 
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Sanguineisque  incalta  rubent  aviaria  bacis.  430 

Tondentur  cytisi,  taedas  silva  alta  ministrat, 
Pascunturque  ignes  noctumi  et  lumina  fundunt. 
Et  dubitant  homines  serere  atque  inpendere  curam  ? 
Quid  maiora  sequar  ?  salices  humilesque  genistae, 
Aut  illae  pecori  frondem  aut  pastoribus  umbras  485 

SufBciunt,  saepemque  satis  et  pabula  melli. 
Et  iuvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum 
Naryciaeque  picis  lucos,  iuvat  arva  videre 


than  the  vine,  which  may  be  a  cnree  as 
weU  as  a  blessing." 

429.]  *Nec  minus:*  eqnaUy  with  the 
trees  that  have  been  named.  "  Interea," 
whUe  man  is  occupied  with  other  things ; 
Bo  in  the  next  line  '  inculta '  is  emphatio. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  the 
*'  arbustum/'  in '  nemus/  as  we  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  from  yy.  308, 323, 401. 
The  word  appears  to  be  used  generally  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest  in  their  natural 
uncultivated  state,  as  man  is  afterwcu^ 
recommended  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
culture.  *Fetu  .  .  .  gravescit : '  imitated 
from  Lucr.  1. 253,  **  cresount  ipsae  fetuque 
gravantur." 

430.]  •  Aviaria.'  properly  an  artificial 
place  Ibr  tame  birds,  here  the  woods. 
Comp.  Lucr.  1. 18,  **  Frondiferasque  domos 
avium  "  for  "  sUvas."  '  Sanguineis : '  such 
as  the  elder,  E.  10.  27,  &c. 

431.]  •  Tondentur,'  form  food  for  cat- 
tle.  **Tondent  dumeta  iuvenci,"  1.  15. 
For  the  fact  oomp.  E.  1.  79.  *Taedas,' 
torches  of  pine-wood,  so  that  *alta'  is 
appropriate. 

432.]  *  Pascunturque  ignes  noctnmi  et 
luminafundunt' is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
tion  of  *taedas  ministrat.'  It  may  be 
q^uestioned  whether  *  ignes '  means  torch- 
lights  or  fires.  *  Noctumi  *  and  *  lumina ' 
may  seem  to  point  to  the  former ;  but  the 
paniUel  words,  *^  tJrit  odoratam  nootuma 
in  lumina  cedram,"  A.  7.  13,  apparently 
f efer  to  fires,  as  is  shown  by  their  original 
Od.  5.  59.  At  tho  same  time  it  must 
be  bome  in  mind  that  the  custom  of 
kindUDg  fires  for  the  sake  of  Ught  by 
night  (see  II.  9.  467  foU.)  belongs  rather 
to  the  heroio  age  than  to  Yirg.^s  day. 
Comp.  note  on  1.  291. 

433.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  Med.  Its 
meaning  seems  to  be,  when  nature  offers 
Bo  much  to  the  planter  and  cultivator, 
can  man  hesitate  to  plant  and  cultivate  ? 
Heyne  justly  says,  **  Sententia  versum  ab- 
solvens  faoile  exoidere  potuit.    Versus  per 


se  est  praeclarus."  Bibbeck  however 
omits  it  With  the  stmctuie  of  it  comp. 
A.  1.  48.,  6.  807. 

434.]  *  Quid  maiora  sequar :  *  Wagn. 
oontends  that  the  conjunctive  in  direct 
interrogations  cannot  refer  to  a  thing 
which  the  speaker  has  ahready  begun  to 
do ;  in  such  oases  he  says  the  indicative  is 
used,  as  in  A.  2: 101,  **  iSed  quid  ego  haec 
autem  nequiquam  ingrata  revolvo  ?  "  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  either  understand 
by  *  maiora '  greater  things  than  have  been 
mentioned  already,  or  suppose  that  *Be- 
quar '  denotes  a  more  detaUed  enumera- 
tion  than  has  been  given  in  vv.  431,  432, 

*  maiora '  being  used  in  contradistinotion 
to  the  smaller  trees  which  foUow. 

435.]  *  Aut  iUae : '  Serv.  says  that  many 
in  his  time  read  *  Et  tiliae.'  For  the 
pleonsistic  use  of  the  pronoun  comp.  among 
other  passages  A.  6.  593,  Hor.  4  OdL  9. 51. 

*  Pastoribus  umbras,'  E.  2.  8  note.  Med., 
Pal.,  and  others  have  *  umbram.' 

436.]  *  Satis,*  probably  including  planta- 
tions.  '  Saepemque  satis  et  pabula  meUi : ' 
oomp.  E.  l.  53, 54,  **  Hinc  tibi  quae  semper 
vioino  ab  limite  saepes  Hyblaeis  apibus 
fiorem  depasta  salicti."  *Pabula  meUi' 
not  for  "  pabnla  apibus,"  buta  poeticcon- 
fusion  of  "  pabula  apibus  "  and  **  materiam 
melli." 

437.]  Virg  continues  his  enumeration 
of  the  uses  of  the  various  forest  trees,  but 
is  led  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  expres- 
sion,  as  if  he  were  not  thinking  of  the  pro- 
ducts  yielded  by  box  or  pitch  trees,  but  of 
the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  at  them  as 
they  fiourish  in  their  most  congenial  spots, 
and  reflecting  that  nature  does  all  this  un- 
aided,  so  that  art  may  help  to  du  more. 
Cerda  quotes  from  Eustathius  a  saying 
irif^ov  cif  KvT»poy  Ijyay^St  one  of  the  many 
equivalents  of  our  *carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.'  So  Catull.  4.  13,  **Cytore 
buxifer." 

438.]  *  Naryciae'  for  Locrian,  Naryous, 
Naryx,  or  Narycium,  being  a  town  of 
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Non  rastrisy  hominum  non  uUi  obnoxia  curae. 

Ipsae  Caucasio  steriles  in  yertice  silyaey  440 

Quas  animosi  Euri  adsidue  franguntque  feruntque, 

Dant  alios  aliae  fetus,  dant  utile  lignum 

Navigiis  pinos,  domibus  cedrumque  cupressosque ; 

Hinc  radios  triyere  rotis,  hinc  tympana  plaustris 

Agricolae,  et  pandas  ratibus  posuere  carinas ;  446 

Yiminibus  salices  fe^^undae,  frondibus  ulmi, 

At  myrtus  yalidis  hastilibus  et  bona  bello 

Comus ;  Ituraeos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus ; 


Opmitiaa  Locria,  ihe  moiher  countrr  of 
the  Italian  Locri.  Comp.  A .  3. 399,  *•  IlUo 
Narycii  posuerunt  moenia  LocrL"  Brut- 
tian  pitoh  is  mentioned  hy  Pliny  14. 127, 
aa  also  by  a  Bchol.  on  this  passage  quoted 
by  Heins.  on  Ot.  Bem.  264.  *  Picis,'  i.e. 
"piceae."  The  tree  is  identifled  by 
Keightley  with  the  firs  £rom  the  desorip- 
tionofPlioy  16.  40. 

440.]  •Steriles'  opp.  to  *«  frugiferae." 
Comp.  V.  79.  *  Caucasio  in  Tortice  *  gives 
the  pioture  of  wUdness.  Btrabo  (11,  p. 
497)  speakB  of  Caucasus  as  coyered  with 
woods.  [*  Caucaaeo '  PaL  Gud.,  *  Cauoaaio ' 
Med.  Bom.— H.  N.] 

441.]  *  The  wildest  woods  in  the  region 
of  stormB.'  *  Animofii  Euri : '  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  this  use  of  *animosus'  is 
metaphorical.  Comp.  Ov.  Amor.  1. 6.  51, 
"impulsaest  animoeo  ianua  vento;"  8tat 
Tbeb.  9.  459,  **  animosaque  surgit  Tem- 
pestas;"  7.  87,  **pontumque  iaoentem 
Exanimis  iam  volvit  hiemps."  'Frau- 
g[untque  feruntque : '  an  analogous  expres- 
sion  to  "  agere  et  ferre."  For  **  ferre  "  in 
the  same  sense  without  *'agere"  comp. 
A.  2. 374, "  Alii  rapiunt  inoensa  feruntque 
Pergama." 

442.]  'Fetu8,'product8.  The  woxd  is 
probably  antithetic  to  ^stenles.'  Connect 
*  utiie  navigiis."  Vitruvius  reoommends 
the  cedar  and  cypress  fortheirdurability, 
saying  that  the  bittemees  of  their  sap  is 
antiseptic,  2.  9.,  7.  3. 

443.]  *  Cedrosque '  was  the  reading  be- 
fore  Heins,.  while  on  the  oiher  hand  somo 
MSS.  give  *  cupressumque.'  Keither  va- 
riant  U  found  in  any  of  Bibbeck'8  MSS. 
[Rom.  has  *  cyparessos.'— H.  N.] 

444.]  *  Trivere '  =  "  tornavore,"  Serv. 
comp.  Pliny  36. 193,  '*  [Yitrum]  aliud  fiatu 
flguratur,  aliud  tomo  teritur."  The  tense 
gives  something  of  an  historical  character 
to  the  passage,  which  oonsequently  rises 
in  poetical  dignity.  So  in  vv.  454  foll.  the 


effeots  of  the  vine  are  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense,  and  a  tale  of  legendary  anti- 
quity  glanced  at.  *Tympana:'  wheels 
either  of  solid  wood  or  boards  shaped  like 
adrum.  SeeDict  A.<Plaustrum.'  *Hino' 
in  both  plaoes  refers  to  '  silvae '  generally, 
not  to  different  kinds  of  wood,  *  from  this 
tree— from  that' 

445.]  [*  Pandas '  is  explained  by  Serv. 
as  =  *incurvas' :  by  the  Beme  scnolia  as 
=  *  longas,  extensas.'  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably  right.— H.  N.]  *  Posuere,'  l^icay. 
Yirg.  expresses  himself  as  if  the  farmer 
built  ships,  meaniog  no  more  than  that 
the  trees  which  the  farmer  is  encouraged 
to  plant  and  oultivate  are  turned  to  ^t 
use. 

446.]  *  Yiminibus,'  *  frondibns,'  the  abl., 
not  the  dat.  £ach  are  actual  produots  of 
the  trees,  not  thiogs  made  from  their  pro- 
ducts.  So,  in  the  next  line, '  hastilibns ' 
are  not  the  actual  spear-shafts,  but  the 
shoots  as  they  grow  on  the  tree.  Comp. 
A.  3.  23,  '^  quo  comea  eummo  Virgulta  et 
densis  hastilibus  horrida  myrtus."  *  Fron- 
dibus : '  oomp.  Cato  6,  **  Ulmos  serito  .... 
uti  frondem  ovibus  et  bubus  habeas." 
[The  pnnctuation  adopted  in  the  text  is 
that  of  Med.];  Serv.  speaks  of  another, 
'Viminibus  salices,  fecundae  frondibus 
ulmi,'  which  Heyne  prefers  and  Bibbeck 
adopts ;  but  the  present  pohiting  is  sim- 
pler,  and  not  less  rhythmicaL  Comp. 
1.  453,  "Caeruleus  pluviam  denuntiat, 
igneus  Euros,"  where  the  same  doubt 
might  be  raised. 

447.]  The  oonstraction  is  'myrtus  et 
bona  bcllo  oomus  feoundae  validia  hastili- 
bus.'  So  in  1.  58  the  verb  is  oarried  on 
from  one  part  of  a  sentence  to  the  other, 
though  they  are  separated  by '  at.'  *  Bona 
bello '  oocurs  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  Luoi- 
lius  [ap.  Non.  p.  462,  who  also  quotes 
thisveraeofVirg.] 

448.]  •  IturaeoB : '  Cic.  PhU.  2. 44,  •*  Cur 
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Nec  tiliae  leyes  ant  tomo  Tasile  bnxnm 

Non  formam  accipinnt  ferroque  cayantur  acnto ;         460 

Nec  non  et  torrentem  nndam  leyis  innatat  alnus, 

Missa  Pado ;  nec  non  et  apes  examina  conduut 

Corticibusqtie  cayis  vitiosaeque  ilicis  alvo. 

Quid  memorandum  aeque  Baccheia  dona  tulerunt  ? 

Bacchus  et  ad  culpam  causas  dedit :  ille  furentis        455 

Centauros  leto  domuit,  Ehoetumque  Pholumque 


homioefl  omnimn  gentinm  maxime  bar- 
barofl  Itniaeos  com  sagittis  deduciB  in 
fomm?"  Flayiu8  Yopiscas,  quoted  by 
Pierius,  **  Habes  sagittarioB  Ituraeos  tre- 
oentoB  "  (Yalerian  to  Aurelian).  The  epi- 
thet  here  is  a  literarj  one,  the  geogr»- 
phical  or  historical  association  being 
Bimply  intended  to  add  to  the  poetry. 

449.]  *Tiliae  levea:'  in  1.  178  it  is 
**  Oaeditur  et  tilia  ante  ingo  ISvis."  *  Tomo 
rasile '  to  be  combined  as  one  epithet.  like 

*  bona  bello.'  The  epithets  seem  proleptic. 

450.]  *  Ferro  acnto,'  bc.  *  tomo/  Keight- 
ley. 

451.]  ^lnnatat*  with  an  aoouB.  as '  natat' 

3.  259.  *Torrentem  nndam,'  sc.  *Padi.* 
Pliny  (3.  117)  says  of  the  Po  that  it  is 
"  agris  quam  navigiis  torrentior."  * Alnus/ 
1.  136,  note. 

452J  *MiB8a  Pado:'  sped  down  the 
Po.  The  expression  is  appropriate  to  a 
swift  river,  such  as  Virg.,  rightly  or 
wrongly  (see  on  4.  373),  supposed  the  P6 
to  be.  *Pado,'  abl.,  as  in  the  common 
phrase,  **  fiumine  subvehere." 

453.]  The  context  shows  that  Virg.  is 
really  thinking  of  the  availability  of  oer- 
tain  trees  for  artificial  beehives :  but  he 
has  chosen  to  speak  as  if  he  were  referring 
to  natural  hives,  doubtless  intimating  that 
nature  suggested  the  thought  to  man. 
There  is  still  a  question  whether  he  means 

*  the  bees  hive  naturally  in  hollow  trees 
[and  thus  suggest  the  formation  of  bee- 
hives],*  or  understands  by  *  condunt '  *  are 
hived  by  the  bee-master ; '  but  the  latter 
is  more  likely,  as  two  kinds  of  hives  ap- 
pear  to  be  spoken  of,  those  of  bark  (see 

4.  83)  and  those  made  from  hollow  trees, 
and  of  these  only  the  seoond  can  well  be 
natural.  The  *  ilex '  aiid  the  *  suber '  arei 
classed  together  by  Pliny,  16.  34,  who 
says  that  the  latter  was  called  by  some 

*  ilex  femina,'  and  was  generally  used  in 
default  of  the  for mer.  *  Gorticibus '  seems 
to  point  more  particularly  to  the  **  suber," 
the  bark  of  whioh  was  called  *cortex' 
par  exeeUenoef  as  in  Greek  ^cXA.^; ,  ^\oi6s. 


And  80  C6L  9.  6  reoommends  bark,  after 
Varro,  for  beehives,  if  the  oountry  ia 
•*ferax  suberiB."  Gonstming  'oortici- 
bus'  with  *iIiciB,'  we  may  suppose  the 
•  ilex  *  to  include  the  •*  suber."  Por  bee- 
hives  made  from  hoUow  trees,  see  CoL 
1.  c.  *Alvo:*  *alveas,*  or  *alvus,'  ia 
used  both  by  Col  and  Varro,  3.  16,  for 
**  alveare."  All  the  MSS.  but  Bom.  seem 
to  have  *  alvo,'  though  in  one  of  Rib- 
beok^s  cursives  *  o '  is  in  an  erasure.  Serv. 
makes  it  a  matter  of  pronunciation.  [But 
it  is  surely  moet  probable  that  *alvo* 
here  comes  from  *alvus,*  not  *alveu8' 
The  Beme  soholia  explain  it  aa=*  wtro.' 
H.N.] 

454.]  Virg.  sets  out  to  show  that  the 
wild  trees  have  their  merits  as  well  as  the 
vine,  and  at  last  is  carried  away  into 
Bhowing  that  they  are  better  than  the 
vine.  *  Baccheia,*  Bojfx^io.  [For*aeque' 
Serv.  mentions  a  variant  *  et  quae,'  i.e. 
**quid  memorandum  est  quae  Bacohi 
dona  tulemnt.**  This  reading  iB  not 
quoted  by  Ribbeck  from  any  MS. — H.N.] 

455.]  Oomp.  Od.  21.  295,  OJyos  koL 
K^ovpoK,  itycucXuThv  Ktpvrlegya,  "Aaa* 
iyl  fifydptp  fityaBifJMV  IleipiA^oio.  *Fu- 
rentis'  seems  to  express  the  agency  of 
Bacchus  as  well  as  *  domuit,'  the  dmnken 
passions  of  the  Gentaurs  having  led  tbem 
to  give  the  provocation  which  was  so 
fiercely  resented. 

456.]  *  Leto  domuit : '  comn.  icnp\  9€^uU. 
*Leto*  is  no  doubt  the  abl.  instrum., 
though  in  Hom.  the  dat.  after  ^ofide» 
appears  to  be  rather  the  dat.  of  referenoe 
than  of  the  instmment,  being,  with  one 
exception,  used  oonvertibly  with  6ir6  riri, 
not  with  67r6  rivos.  For  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithae  see  Ov.  M.  12.  210,  &c., 
where  Rhoetus  and  Pholus  are  not  killed 
but  put  to  fiight.  *  Rhoetus '  is  said  to 
he  the  usual  spelling,  at  least  in  the 
MSS.  of  Latin  authors,  not  *Rhoecus,' 
if  indeed  Rhoecus  is  not  the  name  of  the 
giant  as  disting^ished  from  the  centaur. 
See  Bentley  on  Hor.  2  Od.  19.  23,  who 
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Et  magno  Hylaeum  Lapithis  cratere  minantem. 

0  fortonatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
AgricolaSy  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  humo  facilem  yictum  iustissima  tellus ! 
Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  yomit  aedibus  undam, 
Nec  varios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postis, 
Inlusasque  auro  vestes,  Ephyreiaque  aera. 


460 


inolineB  to  'Bhoetiu'  as  the  name  of 
both. 

457.1  '  Gratere '  keeps  up  the  notion  of 
a  Baconanalian  fray.  For  the  size  of  the 
*crater'  comp.  A.  9.  346,  where  another 
Rhoetns  lorks  behind  one.  The  vivid 
image  in  this  line  may  have  been  sug- 
gested  by  Bculpture. 

458-474.]  'How  happy  the  huflband- 
man'8  life  of  eaae  and  plenty  I  he  has  not 
power  or  luxury,  but  he  has  peace,  sim- 
pUcity,  and  the  charmfl  of  nature  aU 
about  him;  he  is  one  of  a^hardy  race 
which  fltUl  keep  the  traditions  of  ancient 
piety  and  jufitice.' 

458.]  *  Fortunatofl  nimium,*  like  "  ni- 
mium  felix,"  A.  4.  657.  *  Happy  beyond 
human  happinesfl.' 

459.]  *Discordibu8  armis'  can  hardly 
refer  flpeciaUy  to  civU  war,  as  Keightley 
thinkfl,  becaufle  the  flufferingfl  of  the 
ItaUan  huflbandmen  from  civil  wars  are 
elsewhere  dwelt  on  hy  Virg.  1.  506  foll., 
£.  1.  67  foU.  He  Ib  speaking  generaUy, 
and  hifl  own  words  below,  vv.  495  foll., 
503  folL,  fumiflh  a  oomment  on  hifl  mean- 
ing. 

460.]  For  *  fundit '  we  might  have  ex- 
pected  *fimdat;'  but  the  clause  ifl  not 
intended  somuch  to  give  a  reaeon  for  the 
farmer^s  happiness,  as  to  describe  him, 
*  quibufl— tellufl '  being  pajrt  of  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  sentenoe  aflweUafl  'agpcolae.' 
Had  *  agricolae '  been  omitted,  thifl  would 
have  been  evident  at  once:  comp.  w. 
490, 493  below.  It  seemfl  right  therefore 
to  include  the  relative  dause  in  the  ex- 
olamation,by  removing  the  (I)  to  the  end 
of  this  Une.  *  Tellus '  is  personified,  and 
'  humo '  ifl  ^from  her  soil.'  *  Fundit '  and 
^  facUem '  both  seem  to  mark  plenty  with- 
out  trouble,  husbandry  being  natural  and 
aasisted  by  nature,  afl  cootrasted  with  the 
pursuitfl  of  artificLal  Ufe.  The  tone  of 
the  present  passage  ifl  oertainly  opposite 
to  that  which  prevails  generally  in  the 
GeorgicB,  where  the  laborious  side  of  a 
farm^B  Ufe  is  dweU  on,  if  indeed  the 


unUkenoflfl  does  not  amonnt  to  aotual  in- 
conflistency.  '  lustisflima,'  not  beoauflo 
■he  repavfl  labour,  but  beoaufle  flhe  givoB 
man  all  he  reaUy  needs.  Comp.  Philem. 
406  (Meineke).  AiKeuAraroy  itnifi*  4im^ 
Mp^ois  iiyp6sy  ^fii^  i^  ^Cifu  itircu  yiip 

i7rifl€\WS  ^pCb 

461.]  An  imltation  of  Luor.  2.  24^6, 
"  8i  non  aurea  sunt  iuvenum  simulacra 
per  aedes,"  &o.  CSpnnect  *  foribufl  domuB 
alta  Buperbifl,'  not '  vomit  foribufl.' 

462.]  *  Mane : '  these  levees  were  held 
from  six  o'clook  in  the  moming  tiU  eight. 
Comp.  Martial  4.  8. 1,  "  Prima  flalutantifl 
atque  altera  oontiDet  hora."  Gatiliiie'8 
assoclates  intended  to  go  to  Gicero'8  levee, 
"ea  nocte  paullo  post,"  Sall.  Cat.  28. 
The  poor  olient  in  «luv.  5.  22  goes  to  his 
patrun  **  flideribufl  dubiifl."  *  Totis  vomit 
aedibufl'  ifl  probably  *poura  from  the 
wbole  palace,  not  *  letfl  in  over  the  whole 
palace.'  Thifl  ifl  more  picturesque  and 
fluits  the  metaphor  better,  though  the 
word  **  vomitoria,"  denoting  the  entrances 
to  the  fleatfl  in  the  amphitheatre  from  the 
Burrounding  gaUery,  is  explained  by 
Macrob.  6at.  6.  4,  beoause  **hominefl 
glomeratim  ingredientefl  in  Bedilia  se 
nmdunt." 

463.]  '  Inhiant '  Ib  uBod  of  a  man  gloat- 
ing  over  his  own  property  by  Uor.  1  8. 1. 
71,  and  Sen.  H.  F.  167,  the  latter  of 
whom  clearly  has  an  eye  to  this  paasage. 
It  ifl  poflflible  bowever  to  refer  '  inhiant ' 
notto  the  owuer  but  to  others:  *nordo 
men  gaze  at  their  inlaid  doorpoats ' — *  nor 
have  they  inlaid  doorpoetfl  for  men  to 
gaze  on.'  Conneot  *  vGurios  pulchra  tes- 
tudine.'  '  PoBtis '  might  stand  for 
<*foris:"  but  the  author  of  the  art. 
'  lanua '  in  DicjL  A.  understands  it  of  the 
postsor  jambs.' 

464.]  ^lnlusas,'  fancifuUy  wrought. 
There  are  imitations  of  this  use  of  *  in- 
ludere'  in  Prudentius  and  Avienus,  bnt 
no  independent  parallel.  *  Ludere '  how- 
ever  is  used  both  of  works  of  art  and 
muflio.     ^lncluflas'  is  given  by  Bom., 
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P.  VERGILI  MARONIS 


Alba  neque  Assyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 
Nec  casia  liquidi  corrumpitur  usus  olivi : 
At  secura  quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundis, 
Speluncae,  vivique  lacus,  at  fiigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  boum,  moUesque  sub  arbore  somni 
Non  absunt ;  illic  saltus  ac  lustra  ferarum, 
Et  patiens  operum  exiguoque  adsueta  iuventus, 
Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres ;  extrema  per  illos 
lustitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 


465 


470 


Pal.,  perhapB  lAed.  a  m.  pr.  [and  the 
Beme  seholia]  noticed,  thongh  con- 
demned,  by  Serv.,  and  adopted  by  Lade- 
wig  and  Ribbeck,  the  fonner  of  whom 
nnderstands  it*  of  embroideiy,  and  oomp. 
Lucr.  4.  1126,  **  grandes  viridi  cum  luce 
zmaragdi  Auro  includuntur." 

465.J  *AB8yrio'  here  used  looBely  for 
Phoenician  or  Tyrian,  as  in  E.  4.  25,  for 
Armenian  or  Median.  Neither  *  fucatur ' 
nor  'veneno'  necesBarily  expresBeB  con- 
tempt.  Comp.  Hor.  1  Ep.  10.  27,  "  Aqui- 
natem  potantia  yellera  fucum,*'  and  GaiuB, 
Dig.  50.  16.  236,  *'  qui  yenenum  dicit  ad- 
icere  debet,  malum  an  bonum  sit:  nam 
et  medicamenta  venena  Bunt,  quia  eo  no- 
mine  onme  oontinetur,  quod  adhibitum 
eiuB  naturam,  cui  adhibitum  est,  mutat; 
cum  id  quod  noB  venenum  appellamus, 
Graeci  ipipfiaKoy  dicunt."  But  here  the 
tone  of  the  pasBage  and  *  corrumpitur ' 
show  that  both  wordB  are  used  in  a  dis- 
paraging  BeuBe,  which  may  extend  to 
*  inlusafl  *  and  *  inhiant,'  and  perhapa  even 
to  *  vomii'  A  few  MSS.,  including  one 
of  Ribbeck*8  a  m.  p.,  give  *  fuscatur.' 

466.]  'Casia'  is  here  not  the  Italian 
shrub  of  V.  213,  E.  2.  49,  but  tho  bark  of 
an  eastem  aromatic  tree  which^grows  to 
the  height  of  twenty-live  feet.  Eeight- 
ley.  *  Usus  olivi : '  the  oil  in  respect  to 
its  use.  Hor.  8  Od.  1. 42,  "  Neo  purpum- 
rum  sidere  olarior  Delinit  usus  "  is  not 
exactly  parallel,  as  there  *'  usus  "  would 
roost  naturally  mean  the  wearing,  which 
is  just  the  thing  that  is  expected  to 
Boothe,  whereas  it  cannot  be  said  properly 
that  the  use  of  the  olive  oil  is  corrupted. 
Perhaps  we  may  render  *Nor  is  their 
clear  oil's  service  spoiled  by  the  bark  of 
casia.'  [Serv.  well  says,  "oleum  gene- 
ralem  usum  habet,  quod  cum  in  unguen- 
tum  fuerit  corruptimi,  uni  rei  tantum 
aptum  esse  inoipit." — H.  N.] 

467.]  *  NeBcia  fallere : '  it  doeB  not  aeem 


possible  to  separate  the  thought  oontained 
in  these  words  from  that  of  *  dives  opum 
variarum.'  But  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation  is  oompatible  with  this  oonnezion. 
We  may  render  either  *  free  from  chance 
and  change '  (comp.  Hor.  Epod.  16.  45, 
"  Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes 
olivae  "),  or  <  that  needs  no  knavish  arts,' 
because  it  gives  every  thing  freely,  a 
thought  which  would  agree  with  ••  Fundit 
humo  facilem  victum  iustissima  telluB." 
Pal.,  Bom.,  and  some  others  give  *  vitam.' 

468.]  'Latis,'  opposed  to  the  confine- 
ment  of  the  city.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  *'latifundia."  «  The  Uberty  of  broad 
domaina.'  [Comp.  Lucr.  5.  1389,  *•  per 
loca  paatorum  deserta  atque  otia  dia." — 
H.  N.] 

469.]  *  Vivi  lacuB,'  natural  or  freah : 
opposd  to  artificial  reservoirs,  of  which 
there  were  many  at  Bome.  •  Tempe,'  for 
any  valley  like  Tempe.  Comp.  Cic.  Att 
4.  15.  •*Beatini  me  ad  sua  r^^in}  dux- 
erunt."  For  •  at '  Med.,  Gud.  originally, 
and  another  of  Ribbeck'8  .cursives  have 
•et,'  which  is  adopted  byRibbeckrand  Ib 
very  plausible,  •  speluncae — somni  *  being 
naturally  taken  as  adevelopment  of  •latis 
otia  fundis.' 

471.]  •  Lustra  ferarum,'  •  the  haunts  of 
game/  i.e.  hnnting. 

472.]  *  Exiguo '  is  the  reading  of  Med. 
Pal.,  Bom.,  &o.  Gud.  and  eome  othera 
have  •  parvo,'  which,  though  supported 
by  some  quotations  in  the  grammarians, 
seems  to  have  oome  from  A.  9.  607,  ae 
Burm.  remarka 

473.]  •  There  is  religion  and  there  are 
reverend  elders,'  that  is,  *  there  is  reve- 
rence  for  age.'  ^  Extrema,'  &c.  :.comp. 
Arat.  Phaen.  127,'ns  €hoda*  {^Iktj)  hp4»v 
iir€fxal€ro.  Justice  is  there  said  to  have 
fled  to  the  mountaius  in  the  days  of  the 
silver  race,  and  fied  from  earth  altogether 
in  the  days  of  the  brazen  raoe. 
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Me  yero  primum  diilces  ante  omnia  Musae, 
Quarum  sacra  fero  ingenti  percussus  amore, 
Accipianty  caelique  yias  et  sidera^inonstrent, 
Defectus  solis  yarios^  lunaeque  labores; 
Unde  tremor  terris,  qua  yi  maria  alta  tumescant 


476 


475—489.]  'While  my  flrit  wish  is 
that  the  Mufles  would  zeveal  to  me  the 
whole  system  of  natiire'8  ]awB,  my  second, 
Bhonld  that  be  denied  me,  is  to  lead  a 
country  life:  my  heaxt  leaps  np  at  the 
thoaght  already/ 

475.]  We may  either  take' ante  omnia' 
with  *primum'  or  with  'dulces.'  The 
flrst  way  most  clearly  brings  out  the  sense 
of  the  whole  pasaage,  which  ia — '  Above 
all  thingB  I  would  be  the  poet  of  philoso- 
phy — if  I  cannot  be  that,  I  would  be  the 
poet  of  the  country.'  Beeides,  there  ia 
not  Buch  authority  for  the  use  of  *  ante 
omnia,'  intenstvely  with  an  adjective  as 
to  warrant  U8  in  choosing  this  oollo- 
cation  when  the  passage  may  be  oonst^ed 
otherwise.  See  Hand,  Tursell.  1.  388. 
Heyne  connects  'accipiant  me  primum 
ante  omnia,'  *tako  me  as  their  flrst 
favourite,'  which  seems  clearly  wrong. 
With  *  dulces  Musae '  Heyne  oomp.  Arat 
Phaen.  16.  ^^cupotrc  8i  Movtrau  MeiA.lx<x 
/id\a  "wduxiv. 

476.]  *Sacra  fero:'  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  this  pbrase  properly  means  to 
carry  the  sacred  symbols  in  procession  like 
a  Ktann^pos  (see  Hor.  1.  S.  3,  11,  and 
Orelli*B  note  there),  or  to  sacrifice  as  a 
priest,  as  apparently  in  A.  3. 19.,  5.  59., 
6.  810.  Either  sense  would  do  equally 
well  here,  though  the  latter  is  nerhaps 
recommende^  by  Horace's  **Musarum 
sacerdos"  (3  Od.  1.  3),  and  Prop.  4.  1.  8, 
'*Primu9  ego  ingredior  puro  de  fonte 
sacerdos  Itala  per  Graios  orgia  ferre 
choros,"  with  which  again  we  may  comp. 
Virg.'s  own  **  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fon- 
tis,"  V.  175.  *Ingenti  percussus  amore ; ' 
imitated  from  Lucr.  1. 923  foU.,  *'  Percussit 
tbyrso  Uudis  spes  magna  meum  cor,  Et 
simul  incussit  suavem  mi  in  pectus 
amorem  Musarum."  Cerda  refers  to  «the 
Greek  |tov<roirdraicTot.  'Perculsus,'  the 
reading  before  Heins.,  is  fonnd  in  two  of 
Ribbeok's  cursives,  and  in  Med.  and  Gud. 
as  a  correction :  but  it  seems  less  appro- 
priate  here,  so  far  as  a  distinction  can  be 
established  between  its  use  and  that  of 
*  percussus.'    See  on  A.  1.  513. 

477.]  Virg.  probably  had  in  his  mind 
here  not  only  Lucr.  and  the  Greek  didac- 
tic  poets,  Buoh  as  Xenophanes,  Emped- 


ocles,  and  .Aratus,  but  the  legendary 
reputation  of  the  poetio  teachers  of  early 
Greeoe,  such  as  Orpheus  and  Musaeus. 
His  own  notion  of  an  ancient  bard  is  that 
of  a  hierophant  of  nature,  as  shown  in 
lopas  A.  1.  740,  where  he  has  partly  re- 
p^ted  the  present  passage.  The  con- 
ception  belongs  not  to  Augustan  Rome, 
but  to  primitive  Greece,  where  science 
was  theological  and  imaginative,  and 
verse  the  natural  vehicle  of  all  knowledge 
and  thought.  It  had,  however,  been 
partially  realized  by  Lucr.,  whose  example 
esercised  a  strong  influence  on  Virg.'s 
imagination,  and  whose  subject  is  evi- 
dently  shadowed  out  by  the  foUowing 
lines,  as  the  references  wiU  show,  while 
he,  his  master,  and  their  followers,  are  as 
evidently  pointed  at  vv.  490 — 492.  See 
Introduction  to  the  Georg^cs,  pp.  137, 142. 
Propertins  (4.  5,  23  foll.)  sketches  out  a 
Bimilar  empioyment  for  his  old  age,  when 
he  can  no  longer  be  the  poet  of  love :  but 
his  fleld  Ib  larger  than  Virg.'8,  induding 
not  only  the  Uiwb  of  the  physical  world, 
but  the  mysteries  of  the  workl  below,  an 
addition  which  may  have  been  suggested 
by  Lucretius'  third  book,  as  the  whole  pas- 
sage  seems  to  have  been  by  Virg.'s  aspi- 
ration  here.  Similar  epitomes  of  the  sub- 
jects.of  scientific  study  are  given  by  other 
poets,  Hor.  1  Ep.  12.  16  foU.,  Ov.  M.  15. 
69  foll.  *  Gaelique  vias  et  sidera,'  *  the 
stars  in  their  oourses  through  heaven ' — 
probably  to  be  explained  as  a  hendiadys. 
In  these  words  he  may  have  been  thinking 
of  Aratus,  as  in  the  foUowing  enumeration 
of  Lucr. 

478.]  Copied  from  Lucr.  5.  751,  "SoUs 
item  quoque  defectus  lunaeque  latebras 
Pluribus  e  eausis  fleri  tibi  posse  putan- 
dnm  est,"  in  which  **  pluribus  e  causis  " 
explains '  varios.'  That  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence  between  'defectus'  and  'labores' 
appears  from  the  parallel  passage  A.  1. 
740,  whero  we  have  '^errantem  lunam 
solisque  labores."  Comp.  Prop.  3.  26.  52, 
**  fratemis  Luna  laboret  equis."  Heyne, 
who  quotes  the  lines  of  Lucr.,  observes, 
after  giving  the  flrst  verse,  •*  Vel  hoo  uno 
versu  VergUiani  oarminis  quanta  snavitas 
Bit  inteUiges." 

479.]  '  IJnde  tremor  terris : '  ezplained 
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Obicibus  rnptis  mrsusque  in  se  ipsa  residanty  iso 

Quid  tantum  Oceaao  properent  «e  tinguere  soles 
Hibemi,  yel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet 
Sin,  has  ne  possim  naturae  accedere  partis, 
Frigidus  obstiterit  circum  praecordia  sanguis : 
Bura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  yallibus  amnes ;  485 

Flumina  amem  silvasque  inglorius.    O,  ubi  campi 
Spercheusque,  et  yirginibus  bacchata  Lacaenis 
Taygeta !  o,  qui  me  gelidis  conyallibus  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra ! 


by  Lncr.  6.  577  foU.  '  Qna  vi  mBria  alta 
tnmescant/  &c. :  the  commentators  take 
this  of  the  tides ;  but  the  expressions  seem 
to  denotesomething  more  violent  and  irre- 
gular,  snch  aBthe  sndden  rise  of  the  sea 
in  oonnexion  with  an  earthquake,  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  Thucyd.  3.  89, 
«cd  "wtpl  to6tovs  robs  XP^^^^  '''^^  a^turfieay 
Kartx^vrotWf  rris  Zvfiolas  iv  'Opo$lais  ri  dd- 
Xaatra  irtXOovaa  [iwaytXSovaa  8chol.]  &irb 
T^s  r6r€  oHtnis  yijs  koI  KVfutruBttca  itniXOf 
rrjs  ir6\€ws  fUpos  t«,  koI  t^  fihv  KariKKva^, 
rh  8'  ^€v6<rrriirtf  Kci  OdKao-o-a  vvv  itrrX 
rrpSrtpoy  olffa  yrf.  Or  we  may  take  the 
words  of  an  ordinary  storm :  comp.  8U.  14. 
848,  Lucr.  5.  1002.  *Qua  vi,'  through 
what  force  of  nature. 

482.]  It  might  be  doubted  whether 
*tardis  nootibus'  meant  slow  in  coming 
or  slow  in  going ;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  epithet  was  equivalent  to  *'  aestivis  " 
or  to  '*  hibemis.'*  Btit  it  seems  to  be  de- 
cided  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  Lucr.  5. 
699,  *'  Propterea  noctes  hibemo  tempore 
longae  Gessant.'* 

483.]  Comp.  Lucr.  3.  29,  **  quod  sio 
natura  tua  vi  Tam  manifesta  patens  ex 
omni  parte  retecta  est." 

484.1  Comp.  the  verse  of  Empedocles 
in  Btobaeus,  £cl.  Phys.  p.  1026,  oSfia  yap 
hvOpdnrots  rrtpiKdpJii6v  iari  v6rifi€u  See 
aUo  Plato,  Phaedo,  p.  96  b,  Cic.  Tusc. 
1.  9, 19,  Lucr.  3. 43.  A  SchoUast  on  Hor. 
A.  P.  465  explains  the  epithet '  frigidus,' 
there  given  to  Empedocles,  by  saying 
that  according  to  him  slownefis  of  intellect 
was  caused  by  the  coldness  of  the  blood 
about  the  heart,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
natural  inference  from  his  doctrine. 
Yirg.  gives  a  philosophic  reason  for  his 
poBsible  inaptitude  for  philosophy.  See 
also  note  on  4.  7,  "si  quem  Numina 
laeva  sinunt." 

485.]  *  Rura— silvas,*  *amne&— flumina,* 
*  placeant—amem '  correspond.  His  wish 


is,  that  he  may  be  content  with  the  woods 
and  the  waters,  and  have  no  thought 
besides. 

486.]  *  O,  ubi  campi/  &c,,  *  O  where  are 
they  ?'  or  *How  can  I  get  to  them?'  = 

*  Would  that  I  were  there ! '  Comp.  Hor. 
2  S.  7.  116,  "Unde  mihi  lapidem?" 
'  Campi '  is  the  '*  Larissae  campus  opimae," 
Hor.  1  Od.  7. 11. 

487.]  I  have  given  *  Stoercheus,*  the 
spelling  of  Med.  oorrected  and  PaL,  on 
the  analogy  of' **Peneus,"  "Alpheus," 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  Virg.  is 
likelv  to  have  used  "us,**  when  "os." 
See  Wagn.  Q  V.  4.   [Med.  has  originally 

*  Spercheos,'  Rom.   •  Sperchius.' — ^H.  N.] 

*  Bucchata,'  probably  from  Lucr.  5.  824, 
"  Omne  quod  in  magnis  bacchatur  mon- 
tibu*  passim.**  Here  however  there  is  a 
speclal  reference  to  the  temple  of  Bacehus 
at  the  foot  of  Taletum  in  the  range  of 
Taygetus,  to  which  only  women  were 
admitted  (Paus.  3.  20).  Comp.  A.  3. 125, 
"  Bacchatamque  iugis  Naxon."  In  these 
two  passages  it  has  been  proposed  to  take 
'bacchatus*  actively,  the  mountain  or 
island  itself  being  said  to  revel  (comp.  3. 
150,  "  furit  mugitibus  aether,**  and  tpvK- 
Kofmvflv  and  similar  words  in  Greek); 
but  the  use  of  a  deponent  participle  pas- 
sively  is  common  enough,  and  fioKx^vB^vai 
appears  to  be  similarly  used. 

488.]  *  Taygeta,*  plural  of  the  Greek 
Ta6y€rov.      The  common  Latin  form  is 

*  Taygetus/  [Pal.  has  *  Taugeta,*  which 
Ribbeck  adopts.— H.  N.]  '  Convallibus,* 
the  reuding  of  Med.,  Pal.,  Canon.,  and 
one  or  two  others,  is  the  more  natural 
word  for  the  glens  of  Haemus.  (It  has 
been  already  received  by  Paldamus, 
Ladewig,  and  Ribbeck.)  The  common 
reading  *in  vallibus*  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  v.  485.  *  O  *  seems  to  be  an 
invocation  of  the  man  who  oan  plaoe  him 
where  he  would  be. 
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Felix,  qui  potait  rerum  cognoscere  causas,  490 

Atque  metus  omnis  et  inexorabile  fatujn 
Subiecit  pedibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari ! 
Fortunatus  et  ille,  deos  qui  noyit  agrestis, 
Fanaque  Silvanumque  senem  Nymphasque  sorores ! 
IUum  non  populi  fasces^  non  purpura  regum  495 

Flexit  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres, 
Aut  coniurato  descendens  Bacus  ab  Histro, 


490—540.—'  H  the  flnge  ie  blest,  so  is 
the  oountryinan :  nntempted  by  ambition, 
and  removed  from  its  orimes,  its  vanities, 
and  its  penalties,  he  moyes  in  the  ronnd 
of  yearly  labour  and  yearly  plenty,  with 
new  fruits  oonstantly  pouring  in,  and 
ever  and  anon  a  day  of  rustio  merry- 
making,  following  the  example  of ,  the 
grand  old  times  of  Italian  hiBtoryand 
legend.' 

490.]  It  has  been  queetioned  (see 
Munra  on  Lucr.  1.  78)  whether  these 
words  are  more  applicable  to  EpicuruB  or 
to  Luoretiufl.  It  seems  better  howeyer 
to  say  that  Yirg.  is  here  sketching  the 
poeition  of  the  Epicurean  philoeopher, 
whether  master,  Bcholar,  or  poet,  as  in 
Yv.  493,  494  Le  is  identifying  himself 
with  aU  dweUers  in  or  loyers  of  the 
oountry,  whether  poets  or  not  The  ez- 
pression  *  rerum  causae,'  while  aocurately 
describing  Lucr.^s  philoBophy,  is  not 
found  in  bis  poem,  though  Munro  points 
to  Lucr.  8.  1072.,  5.  1185  as  likely  to 
have  suggested  the  present  line.  The 
words  are  oopied  by  Or.  M.  15.  68,  who 
coaples  them  with  '*  [N-imordia  mundi." 

491.]  *  Metus,'  &c. :  oomp.  Lucr.  8.  87, 
**  Et  metus  iUe  foras  praeoeps  Acherontis 
agendus,  Funditus  humanam  qui  vitam 
turbat  ab  imo."  *  Fatum,'  death,  regarded 
as  the  fiat  of  nature.  '  Inezorabile '  may 
refer  speoially  to  the  argument  at  the 
end  of  Lucr.'s  third  book.  Rom.  has  *  in- 
eluotabile,'  probably  a  zeminiscenoe  of 
A.  8.  334. 

492.]  *  Subiecit  pedibus : '  oomp.  Lucr. 
1.  79,  **Quare  religio  pedibus  subiecta 
vicissim  Obteritur."  *  Strepitumque 
Acherontis  avari : '  slightly  differing  fiK>m 
the  image  in  Lucr.  3. 14--30,  where  the 
philosopher  looking  down  sees  Achezoa 
vanish. 

493.]  <  Fortunatus  et  iUe : '  the  calm, 
which  was  the  great  boon  of  philneophy, 
is  given  also,  after  its  kind,  to  the  lover 
of  the  oountry.  *  FeUx '  and  *  fortunatus ' 
fieem  practically  synonymous.    *  Deos  qui 
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novit  agrestiB:  *  throughont  the  Eologuee, 
partioularly  in  E.  5.,  6.,  10.,  the  oountry 
gods  are  represented  as  mizing  with  the 
numan  dwellers  in  the  country. 

495.]  *  Populi  fasces : '  from  Lucr.  3. 996. 
Thu»  passage  again  is  somewhat  simiUur  to 
Lucr.  3.  59 — 86,  who  ia  speaking  of  the 
oivil  wars  of  hii  own  time. 

496.]  *Fratres'  is  generally  taken  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  domestio  oontests  for 
Eastern  throneB,such  as  that  in  the  family 
of  the  Arsacidae  between  Phraates  and 
Tiridates  for  the  throne  of  Parthia, 
gianoed  at  in  Hor.  1  Od.  26. 3  folL,  which 
aomewhat  reBembles  this  passage.  Luor. 
however,  1.  e.,  has  ezpressions*  e.g.  vv. 
72,  73,  83—86,  which  speak  distinctJy  of 
the  disruption  of  families  in  the  civil 
war.  We  may  render  •  Oivil  feuds-  that 
make  brothers  swerve  from  brother^s 
duty.'  *  Non — ^non— et,'  connecting  three 
equally  dlBtinct  Bubjeots,  ooours  Prop.  2. 
L2L 

497.]  <  DeBoendens : '  alluding  to  their 
position  on  the  mountains.  **  Daoi  mon- 
tibus  inhaerent,"  Florus  4. 12. 18.  The 
wars  with  the  Daci,  who  used  to  pass 
into  the  empire  over  the  Danube  when  it 
was  frozen,  hiBted  from  v.a  724 — ^744. 
Philarg.  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Au- 
fldiuB  (?)  Modestus,  that  the  Dacians  used 
to  pledge  themselves  in  a  draught  of  the 
Ister  not  to  return  from  their  ezpeditions 
unlesB  viotorious,  whioh  is  oonnrmed  by 
Olaudian,  De  BeL  Oet,  w.  81,  2.  If  a 
Bpecial  referenoe  be  needed,  we  may  more 
naturaliy  suppoBe  Virg.  to  speak  of  the 
frozen  Danube  as  conBpiring  with  the 
barbarians.  Oomp.  Olaudian,  Oons.  Honor. 
3.  98,  '*  Et  coniurati  veniunt  ad  olaBsica 
venti."  This  however  would  probably  be 
post-Virgilian,  and  the  imitation  in  Stat. 
Theb.  1.  20,  **  Et  ooniurato  descendens 
vertice  Daous,"  looks  as  if  he,  at  least, 
underetood  *ooniurato  Istro'  merely  as  a 
poetical  variety  for  **coniuratu8  Dacus.'* 
^*  Ooniurato '  will  bear  its  full  meaning, 
if  we  BuppoBe  that  Virg.  is  alluding  to  the 
T 
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Non  res  Romanae  perituraque  regna ;  neque  ille 

Aut  doluit  miserans  inopem,  aut  invidit  habenti. 

Quos  rami  fructus,  quos  ipsa  yolentia  rura  500 

Sponte  tulere  suay  carpsit,  nec  ferrea  iura 

Insanumque  forum  aut  populi  tabularia  vidit. 

Sollicitant  alii  remis  freta  caeca,  ruuntque 

In  ferrum,  penetrwt  aulas  et  limina  regum ; 

Hic  petit  excidiis  urbem  miserosque  Penates,  606 


support  giyen  by  the  DaciAna  to  Antony 
inliiB  final  Btruggle  (Dio.  51. 22)— H.  N.l 

498.]  '  Not  the  great  Boman  state,  and 
the  death-throes  of  Bubject  kingdomB.' 
The  TioiflBltudeB  of  theae  kingdomB  were 
a  moBt  important  part  of  the  imperial 
a&irs, '  res  Romanae.' 

499.]  In  the  country,  where  all  have 
enough,  diBtinctions  of  poTerty  and  wealth, 
and  the  emotiouB  of  pity  and  envj  which 
they  oauBe,  are  alike  unknown.  The  se- 
renity  produced  by  a  rural  no  Iobb  than  by 
a  philoBophical  lile  is  still  the  uppermost 
thought.  CJomp.  TibuU.  1.  1.  77,  "ego 
oomposito  BecuruB  acervo  DcBpioiam  dites 
deBpiciamque  famem.*'  Serv.,  seeing  ap- 
parently  that  this  explanation  does  not 
clear  the  earlier  part  of  the  verBO  from  the 
oharge  of  BelflBh  indifferenoe,  BuggeBts 
tbat  the  countryman  does  not  pity  poverty 
becauBO  he  is  philosopher  enough  to 
nnderstand  that  it  is  not  an  evil  but  a 
blesBing.  Germanus  thinks  Yirg.  means 
to  represent  the  countryman  as  free  from 
the  two  emotions  which  pervert  the  sense 
of  justice,  which  he  proves  from  Aristotle 
to  know  no  distinction  of  persons.  The 
feelingagain  is  unlike  the  general  tone  of 
the  GeorgicB.    See  on  v.  460. 

^OO.]  Imitated  fiom  Lucr.  5.  937,938. 

501  .J  'The  iron  rigour  of  the  law/ 
though  not  neoessariiy  a  bad  quality,  may 
be  rcgarded  as  oncb  and  therefore  the 
oountryman  is  felicitated  on  having  no- 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Schirach  suggests 
that  Virg.  may  have  intended  the  bronzes 
on  whioh  lawB  were  written,  and  Mr.  Long 
Bupporta  thia  by  Ov.  M.  1. 91, "  non  verba 
miuacia  fixo  Aere  legebantur"  (in  the 
ffolden  ag^e),  which  makes  it  plauBible. 
[It  would  perliaps  be  simpler  to  take 
•  iura'  in  the  sense  of  *  rules  of  law,*  or 
'deoisions  in  tbe  law  courts,'  wiiich  it 
uften  bears  in  good  Latin,  and  *  ferrea ' 
as  either  '  shameless '  or  *  ruthless.'  For 
*ferreus'  in  the  sense  of  'shameleBs' 
oomp.  the  words  of  the  orator  Licinius 
CrassuB  ap.  Snet  Nero  4,  *'  oui  os  ferreum, 


oor  plumbeum  OBset : "  Gio.  PIb.  §  63, 
CatuiluB  42. 17.  In  Quint  (?)  Declam.  8. 
10.  8,  '^ferrea  iura  fatorum"  means  the 
inexorabledecreeBof  fate.  Serv.,  Philarg., 
and  the  Beme  soholia  all  take  *  ferrea ' 
here  as  meaning  *  dura,' '  immutabilia.' — 
H.  N.] 

502.]  Bom.  bas  *  insanumve.'  '  Taba- 
laria,'  arohives.  There  were  '  tabularia ' 
in  variouB  temples,  especially  in  that  of 
Satum,  Dict  A.  *  Tabularium.' 

503.]  'Freta  caeca,'  like  <munt  in 
ferrum,'  which  follows,  seems  to  denote 
headlong  daring.  Gomp.  Soph.  Tereus,  fr. 
533,  rh  8*  4s  aCpioy  &e)  rwf^Khw  ipwti,  *  the 
morrow  is  always  unknown.' 

50i.]  *  Penetrant  aulas  et  limina  regum.' 
The  choice  of  the  words  '  aulae '  and  '  11- 
mina '  (comp.  Hor.  Epod.  2.  7,  **  Foram* 
que  vitat  et  superba  civium  Potentiorum 
limina,"  and  Pers.  1.  108,  "  ne  maioram 
tibi  forte  Limina  frigescant")  seems  to 
show  that  the  poet  speaks  of  the  road  to 
wealth  and  honour  through  the  favour  of 
the  great,  <  regum '  used  as  in  Hor.  1  Ep. 
7.  87.,  17.  43.  The  other  interpretation, 
'  saok  the  palaces  of  kings,'  would  create 
a  prosaic  tautology  with  what  follows. 

505.]  *Exoidiis,'  abl.:  oomp.  "bello." 
"  armis,"  **  sazis  petere."  ^Urbemmiseros- 
que  Penates,'  *  one  brings  rain  to  a  city, 
and  wretchedness  to  itB  homes.'  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  referenoe  Is 
to  the  sack  of  foreign  cities  or  to  the  en- 
tranoes  into  Rome  of  the  various  con- 
querors  in  the  civil  wars.  Professor  S.eeley 
has  Buggested  to  me  that  Yirg.  may  he 
glancing  at  Gaesar,  as  in  v.  507  at  Gras- 
sus,  and  in  vv.  508  foll.  at  Pompey  and 
his  admirers  (comp.  Luoan  1. 133,  **  plau- 
suque  Bui  gandere  theatri").  [The  whole 
paasage  may  however  very  well  apply  to 
the  events  of  the  year  33  b.o.  *  Penetrant 
aulas  et  limina  regum '  may  allude  to  in- 
trigues  with  foreign  oourU  such  as  An- 
tonv  had  been  carrying  on  with  Media 
and  Armenia  and  Egypt,  *  res  Romanae 
perituraque  regna'  are  the  fortunes  of 
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Ut  gemma  bibat  et  Sarrano  dormiat  ostro ; 

Condit  opes  alius,  defossoque  incubat  auro ; 

Hic  stupet  attonitus  Eostris ;  hunc  plausus  hiantem 

Per  cuneos  geminatus  enim  plebisque  patrumque 

Gorripuit ;  gaudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum, 

Exilioque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant, 

Atque  alio  patriam  quaerunt  sub  soie  iacentem. 

Agricola  incurvo  terram  dimoyit  aratro : 

Hinc  anni  labor,  hinc  patriam  parvosque  nepotes 


510 


Bome  and  the  falling  Eastem  despotUms 
opposed  to  her,  *  infldofl  agitanB  disoordia 
fratres '  may  be  ro^nt  either  for  Phraates 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  or  for  the 
Armenian  princes  Artaxias  and  Tigranes, 
and  the  lines  'hic  petit  excidiis' — 
'oBtro'  might  very  weU  be  intended  for 
Antony  himBelf.— H.  N.] 

506.]  *Gemma  bibat:*  Serv.,  whom 
Bome  of  the  oonunentators  foUow,  says 
**poculo  gemmeo,  non  gemmato."  But 
there  seems  no  reason  thus  to  restrict  the 
sense  of  the  word.  **  Bibit  e  gemma " 
occurs  Prop.  4. 5. 4,  *'  gemma  ministratnf " 
Sen.  Provid.  3.  Virg.,  as  Maorob.  Sat.  7. 1 
says,  has  imitated  a  line  of  Yarius,  **  in- 
oubet  utTyriiB  atque  exsolido  bibat  auro." 
For  *  dor-miat '  Med.  a  m.  pr.  has  *  indor- 
miat/  which  Hcins.  adopted. 

507.]  'DefoBBO  auro:*  Hor.  1  S.  1.  42, 
"Quid  iuvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus 
et  auri  Furtim  defosBa  timidum  deponere 
terra  ?  "  Such  a  mode  of  hoarding  would 
be  natural  in  a  time  of  pro«criptions  and 
oonflscations.  Gomp.  also  A.  6. 610,  **  qui 
divitiis  soli  incubuere  repertis." 

508.]  *  dic,'  the  aBpirant  to  eloquence, 
who  is  struck  dumb  with  admiration  of  the 
Buooessful  Bpeaker,  and  the  applause 
which  greets  hiro.  *  Hunc,'  the  aspirant 
('  hianiem  *)  to  political  greatness,  who  is 
oaught  and  canried  away  (*  corripuit  *)  by 
the  applauae  in  the  theatre  (*  per  ouneos ') 
which  rewarded  popular  Btatesmen.  For 
the  practice  oomp.  Hor.  1  Od.  20. 3.,  2. 17. 
26  [and  many  pasBages  in  Gicero'B  letters. 
— H.  N.]. 

509.]  '  G«minatur,'  the  old  reading,  ia 
found  in  none  of  Bibbeck's  MSS.  *  Enim' 
could  have  no  force  here  as  a  conneotive 
partide,  unless  with  some  editorB  we  were 
to  make  *  geminatus  enim '  a  parenthetical 
clause.  It  remains  then  to  take  it  as  a 
particle  of  asBeveration  strengthening 
*  geminatus,'.  though  the  other  instances 
of  its  use  in  this  sense  (see  on  A.  6.  317, 


and  oomp.  A.  8. 84)  are  not  quite  paralleL 
PerhapB  we  may  render  *  The  plaudits  of 
oommons  and  nobles  as  they  roU,  aye, 
again  and  again,  along  the  benohes.' 

510.]  '  Fratrum ; '  another  imitation  of 
Lucr.  8.  70.  Gomp.  note  on  v.  496.  If 
proscriptions  are  alluded  to,  Yirg.  would 
refer  to  the  seoond  triumvirate,  as  Luor. 
to  SuUa  and  Marius. 

511.]  *£xilio,'theplaoeofexile.  CJomp. 
A.  3.  4,  **  Diverfla  exiiiit  et  desertas  quae- 
rere  terras." 

512.1  Hor.  2  Od.  16.  18,  **^uid  terras 
alio  calentes  Sole  mutamus  ?  "  is  probably 
an  imitation  of  this,  though  Hor.  is  speak- 
ing  of  voluntary  exile.  The  order  in  Pal. 
is  *  quaerunt  patriam.' 

513.]  *Dimovit:'  while  war,  &o.,  is 
going  on  elsewhere,  Iie  has  tilled  his  lands 
and  expects  the  harvest.  The  same  line 
has  ocourred,  with  the  change  of  one  word, 
1 .  494.  Med.  actual  ly  gi ves  *  molitus '  here. 

514.]  The  use  of  *  labor,'  like  it6yof,  for  . 
the  fruits  of  labour,  is  oommon,  but  Beems 
hardly  applioable  here,  as  it  would  require 
us  to  suppose  that  Yirg.  uses  the  word  to 
designate  those  frnits  as  distinguished 
from  the  labour  whenoe  Ohino')  they 
come.  It  Beems  better  to  understand 
the  words  as  meaning  that  the  husband- 
man  finds  his  annual  employment  as  well 
as  his  livelihood  in  tillage.  Bibbeck  reads 
*  hic'  for  the  first  '  hino,'  from  a  oonj.  of 
Markland'8,  oonfirmed  by  a  variant  in 
Gud.  For  ^nepotes'  I  had  formerlv 
adopted '  Penates '  from  Med. ;  but  though 
this  reading  was  approved  by  Heins.  and 
Heyne  (the  latter  of  whom  oomp.  4. 155), 
and  is  adopted  by  Ladewig,  Haupt,  and 
Bibbeok,  its  deficiency  in  external  autho- 
rity  seems  fatal  to  it,  the  transcriber  of 
Med.  being  liable  to  erior  from  a  reool- 
leotion  of  parallel  passages,  as  the  pre- 
oeding  line  among  other  instances  shows, 
whUe  the  souroe  of  the  mistake  here  may 
have  been  partly  ihe  sight  of  v.  505,  partly 
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Sustinet,  hinc  armenta  boum  meritosque  iuvencos.      615 

Nec  requies,  quin  aut  pomis  exuberet  annus, 

Aut  fetu  pecorum,  aut  Cerealis  mergite  culmi, 

Proventuque  oneret  sulcos  atque  horrea  vincat. 

Yenit  hiemps :  teritur  Sicyonia  baca  trapetis, 

Glande  sues  laeti  redeunt,  dant  arbuta  sUvae ;  520 

Et  varios  ponit  fetus  autunmus,  et  alte 

Mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis. 

Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati, 

C^ta  pudicitiam  servat  domus,  ubera  vaccae 

Lactea  demittunt,  pinguesque  in  gramine  laeto  525 

Inter  se  adversis  luctantur  comibus  haedi. 


the  remembrance  of  A.  8.  543.  Whether 
any  reason  beyond  poetical  yariety  makes 
Yirg.  talk  of  the  grandBons  ratiier  than 
the  Bon8  of  the  oountryman  is  not  easy  to 
8ay ;  but  he  may  have  thought  that  there 
was  Bome  point  in  leading  ua  to  think  of 
him  as  »  man  advancing  in  years,  yet 
working  on.  Mr.  Munro  reminds  us  that  a 
Boman  migbt  weU  eee  his  Bon*8  chUdren 
bom  by  the  time  he  was  forty,  and  that 
they  were  as  much  under  his  **patria 
poteBtas  "  as  the  son  was  if  not  emanci- 
pated.  It  i8  not  olear  whether  *  patriam ' 
means  his  hamlet,  or  his  country  in  the 
larger  Bense.  Tbe  language  would  rather 
point  to  the  latter,  tfae  sense  to  the  former. 
If  the  latter  is  meant,  the  antithesis  may 
be,  as  Wagn.  tfainks,  between  peaoeful 
patriotism  and  the  unscrupulous  ambition 
just  mentioned.  Varro  B.  B,  2. 1  com- 
plains  that  the  disuse  of  agriculture  was 
making  Bome  dependent  on  foreign 
natious  for  com.  Not  unlike  is  Juv.  14. 
70,  71,  "  patriae  Bit  idoneus,  utilis  agris," 
except  that  there  tlie  reference  is  more 
general.  Donatus  ap.  Servium  renderB 
*  patriam,*  **  villam."  •  Thencecomes  sus- 
tenance  aUke  for  his  country  and  his  in- 
fant  grandsons  at  home,  and  for  his  herds 
of  oxen  and  thebuUocks  that  have  served 
him  so  well.' 

515.1  •  MeritoB : '  eo  3. 526,  of  the  dying 
buUock,  **Quid  labor  aut  benefacta 
iuvant?  quid  vomere  terras  Invertisse 
gravis?" 

616.]  *  Neo  requies,'  probably  "  anno" 
rather  than  "agricolae."  The  expression 
is  from  Liicr.  6.  1177. 

619.]  The  narrative  style  is  continued 
with  inoreased  liveUness.  *8icyonia  bacii,' 
the  olive  for  whioh  Sicyon  was  famous. 


Gorop.  Ov.  Ibis  819,  ez  Pont.  4.  15.  10, 
Stat.  Theb.  4.  50.  [Pal.  has  <  Sicunia,' 
Bom. '  Siquonia.'— H.  N.] 

520.]  *Glande  laeti'=  **Baturi  et  ni- 
tidl."  Gomp.  '*  armentaque  laeta,"  v.  144. 
**See  how  fat  the  swine  come  off  firom 
their  meal  of  aooms."  *  Glande '  is  the 
important  word,  as  it  is  of  the  different 
frdits  of  4ifferent  seasons  that  Virg.  is 
speaking :  the  rest  is  omamental,  though 
(juit&in  keepingwith  thepictureof  rural 
lelicity  and  abundanoe. 

621.]  *  Ponit  fetus : '  oomp.  PhaedniB  2. 
4.  3,  **  Sus  nemoricultrix  fetum  ad  imam 
(arborem)  posuerat,"  a  aenae  in  which 
**  deponere  "  is  also  used.  *  Or,  for  a 
ohange,  autumn  is  dropping  its  various 
produce  at  his  feet.'  The  wiUingness  of 
nature  is  dwelt  on,  as  in  *  dant  arbuta 
silvae.'    See  on  v.  460. 

522.1  Gomp.  note  on  v.  377. 

523.]  *  Interea '  divides  the  deeoription 
of  fraitfulness  without  from  that  of  hap- 
piness  within.  *  Pendent  circum  oacula 
nati '  is  from  Lucr.  3.  895,  **  neo  duloes 
occurrent  oscnla  nati  Praeripere."  In 
both  these  passages,  as  in  A.  1.  256.,  12. 
434,  *08culum'  is  used  in  its  primary 
sense  as  the  diminutive  of  **08,"  from 
which  tbe  seoondary  meaning  is  easily 
inferred. 

524.]  *Domu8'  =  "familia,"  in  this 
case  the  wife.  *  Servat,'  *  keeps,'  in  the 
sense  of  observing.  *  His  virtuous  house- 
hold  keeps  the  tmditions  of  purity.' 

525.]  *Lactea  ubera  demittunt'  = 
**  ubera  lacte  demissa  gerunt."  Perhaps 
vv.  524 — ^526  may  have  been  suggested 
by  Lucr.  1. 257—261.  *  Fat  kids,  on  gruss 
luxuriant  as  they,  are  engaging  together, 
hom  against  hom.' 
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Ipse  dies  agitat  festos,  fususque  per  herbam 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio  et  socii  cratera  coronant, 
Te,  libans,  Lenaee,  yocat,  pecorisque  magistris 
Yelocis  iaculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo,  530 

Corporaque  agresti  nudant  praedura  palaestrae. 
Hanc  olim  yeteres  yitam  coluere  Sabini, 
Hanc  Remus  et  frater,  sic  fortis  Etruria  creyit 
Scilicet,  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Boma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces.  685 

Ante  etiam  sceptrum  Dictaei  regis,  et  ante 


527.]  *  Agitare'  hero,  as  in  4.  154,  A. 
10.  287,  is  equivalent  to  *'  agere."  The 
word  ia  uaed  abeolutely  by  prose  writers 
in  the  sense  of  *^  degere,"  Foroell.  sub.  y. 

*  Dies  festos : '  keeping  the  old  holydays 
would  be  a  mark  at  onoe  of  the  leisure 
and  simplicity  of  oountry  life.  Most  of 
the  festiyals  in  the  old  oalendar  were 
rural. 

528.]  *  Ignis  ubi  in  medio : '  this  must 
be  a  turf-built  altar,  not  the  *^  focus  "  in 
the  house,  on  account  of  «fusus  per 
herbam : '  so  that  TibuU.  2. 1. 21  and  Hor. 
£pod.  2. 65  are  not  strictly  parallel.  The 
description  is  quite  general.  For  'in 
medio'  Mcd.  a  m.  pr.  has  *iugenio,' 
whenoe  Burm.  conjectured  *  genio.'  *  Cra- 
tera  coronant '  seems  to  be  a  mistrans- 
lation  or  alteration  of  Homer^a  npri- 
TTfpas  ivtffr^j^ourro  ir6rou>,  which  means 

*  fiUed  the  bowls  high  with  wine,'  whereas 
Virg.  means  *  wreath  the  bowl  with 
flowers/  as  appears  from  A.  8. 525, "  mag- 
num  cratera  corona  Induit  implevitque 
mero." 

529.]  '  Pecoris  magistris  : '  oomp.  '*  oyi- 
umque  magistros,"  E.  2.  33. 

530.]  '  laculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo : ' 
a  condensed  ezpression  for  *makea  a 
matoh  of  ^rting  at  a  mark  set  up  in  or 
scored  on  an  elm.'  Gomp.  A.  5.  66, 
**Prima  oitae  Teucris  ponam  certamina 
classis,"  where  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
make  *  certamina '  =  **  praemia."  *  Ger- 
tamen  ponere,'  like  &yi»¥a  riBivau 

531.]  *  Nudant : '  thero  is  a  chanf?e  of 
subject,  a  thing  not  unoommon  in  Virg. 
The  old  reading  *  nudat '  is  however  sup- 
ported  by  Canon.  and  one  or  two  of  Rib- 
beck*8  cufBives.  *  Palaestrae '  is  the  read- 
ing  of  Med.  and  one  of  Ribbeok^s  cursives, 
and  eeems  better  than  *palaestra,'  which 
Heyne  retained.  Probably  ^palacstra' 
here  means  the  exercise,  not  the  plaoe, 
though  a  looative  dat.  is  just  conoeivable, 


and  it  appears  to  mean  a  plaoe  in  A.  6. 
642.    Med.  a  m.  p.  has  '  peraura.' 

532.]  *  Vitam  coluere : '  Luer.  has  **  00- 
lere  aevum,"  5.  1145, 1 150.  The '  Sabini ' 
are  a  type  of  hardiness  and  simplicity  in 
Roman  authors :  oomp.  Hor.  Epod.  2.  41. 
Livy  1. 18  talks  of  **  disoiplina  tetrioa  ao 
tristi  veterum  Sabinorum.'  The  order  in 
Pal.  is  *  vitam  veteres.* 

533.]  The  mention  of  <Etruria'  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  oompliment  to 
Maeoenas ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
an  instanoe  of  Virg.'s  feeling  for  an- 
tiquity. 

534.]  ■  Soilicet:'  oomp.  note  on  1.  282. 
Here,  as  in  that  passage,  *scilioet'  is 
inaerted  rhetorically,  to  give  importance- 
to  the  words  oonneoted  with  it.  Some 
plaoe  the  stop  after  *  crevit/  taking  *  sci- 
licet '  with  what  follows.  But  oomp.  the 
pobition  of  *  scilioet '  in  the  passago  just 
referred  to.  *  Rerum  pulcherrima : '  look- 
ing  to  such  expjressions  as  **nemorum 
maxima,"  above,  v.  15,  Hor.  i:  S.  9.  4, 
"duIciBsime  rerum,"  and  Ov.  M.  8.  49, 
'*  pulcherrime  rerum,"  wc  may  perhapa 
doubt  whether  the  ^enitive  here  is  a  real 
partitive,  and  whether  the  agreement  in 
gender  of  *  pulchcrrima'  with  *  rerum '  is 
not  merely  accidental. 

535.]  This  line  st-ems  an  anticlimax 
here,  and  still  more  where  it  recurs  in  A« 
6.  783.  For  the  importanoe  whioh  the 
Romans  attached  to  the  number  of.the 
hills  which  they  retained,  when  by  the 
expausion  of  tbe  city  the  hills  ,themselves 
were  changed,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  1.  p.  382 
(Eug.  Tr.).  We  must  bear  in  mind  how 
much  the  Romans  thought  of  the  gran- 
deur  of  the  oity  compared  with  that  of 
the  empire.    *  Aroes,'  of  the  hills,  v.  172. 

536.]  *  Dictaei  regis : '  Cicero  (N.  D.  3. 
21)  speaks  of  three  Jupiters ;  '*  tertium 
Cretensem,  Satumi  filium,  ouius  in  illa 
insula  sepulohrum  ostenditur." 
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Impia  quam  caesis  gens  est  epulata  iuyencis, 
Aureus  hanc  yitam  in  terris  Satumus  agebat : 
Necdum  etiam  audierant  inflari  classica,  necdum 
Inpositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  enses. 

Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis  confecimus  aequor, 
Et  iam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solyere  colla. 


540 


587.]  Ck)mp.  Arat.  Fhaen.  182, 

XaXJCtifi     ytye^     vpor^fwy     iko^tpot 

&v8pcs, 
Ot  rpoTOi  KOK^tpyov  ixo>^^ca^o  /jJr 

Xcupay 
Eiyoiliiy,  irp&roi  8^  fio&v  hrJurcan^  apo' 

r^pw. 

For  other  instaDces  of  the  supposed  im- 
piety  of  slaying  the  ox,  the  feUow-labourer 
of  man,  see  Gerda'8.  note. 

538.1  '  Anreus/  tbe  king  of  the  golden 
age.  Oomp.  Theoor.  12. 15,  ^  ^a  t<Jt*  Ijffay 
Xp^iTfioi  ird\ai  &y^pts» 

539.]  '  Etiam '  connects  *  necdum '  with 
*ante,'  as  the  former  'etiam'  connects 
'  ante '  with  what  precedes.  *  Audierant : ' 
this  Bemi-imper8onal  use  of  the  third  per- 
son  plural,  like  the  French  <on,'  is  common 
in  the  Aeneid :  e.g.  1.  638. 

540.]  Med.  originally  had  Mnpositis 
duro8.'^ 


541,  542.]  «"But  i  must  end  this  long 
Btage  of  my  work." 

541.]  '  Spatiis : '  tbe  plural  *  8pati&,'  as 
nsed  by  Y irg.,  seemB  to  denote  sametimes 
the  circles  ot'  a  racecourse,  and  sometimea 
the  passage  of  the  racers  round  them. 
Comp.  A.  6.  584.,  7*  380.^  We  may  there- 
fore  either  take  ^spatiia'  in  the  former 
sense,  and  oonnect  it  with  'immeneum,'  as 
Heyne  doee,  or  take  it  in  the  latter,  and 
connect  it  with  *  confecimus.'  Heyne  re- 
fers  for  a  similar  metaphor  to  Tryphio- 
dorus  664,  iyit  8*  &w€p  imroy  4\dff(r»  T«p- 
fjLOTos  afi(ln4\iir(ray  hri^wbov<ra»  hjo^v,  In 
Lucr.  6.  92  foll.  the  metaphor  Ib  from  a 
foot-race. 

542.]  •Fumantia:'  "equos  .  .  .  Fu- 
mantis  sudore  quatit,"  A.  12. 338.  Bom., 
Pal.,  and  some  others  have  '  spumantia/ 
which  might  also  represent  the  condition 
of  a  horse  after  a  long  joumey .  [*  Equom ' 
PaL— H.  N.] 


EXCUBSUS  ON  VEBSE  81. 


Laohhakn  on  Lucr.  3.  1042  maintains  that  the  last  syUable  of  **  iit "  and  its  com- 
pounds  and  of  **  petiit "  is  necessarily  long,  baving  been  originaUy  written,  as  in- 
scriptions  prove,  with  a  diphthong.  He  quotes  a  number  of  passages  where  ^  rediit," 
**  subiit "  &c  are  lengtbened  by  Ovid,  and  removes  varions  apparent  ezceptions  in 
other  authors  by  corrections  more  or  less  supported  by  MSS.  So  far  as  the  text  of 
Virg.  is  concemed,  his  case  appears  a  weak  one.  Here  he  would  read  **  exit,"  wbich  ia 
found  in  none  of  Bibbeck'8  MSS.,  though  Gud.  and  the  MSS.  of  Nonius  p.  308  have 
^  exilit,"  the  authority  of  the  latter  being  weakened  by  the  fact  tbat  in  another  place 
where  that  author  quotes  the  line,  p.  339,  the  MS8.  have  "  exiit "  or  "  exiet :  "  in 
A.  2. 497  he  would  read  "  exit,"  from  one  of  Eibbeck's  cursives  (marked  *  c '),  and  the 
MSS.  of  Nonius  p.  296 :  in  A.  5.  274  « transit  "  from  Bom. ;  in  A.  9.  418  **  it "  from 
all  Eibbeck's  M8S.  except  Pal.  and  perhaps  Gud.  (which  Eibbeck  quotes  for  both 
•«  it "  and  "  iit "),  and  from  the  MSS.  of  Nonius,  p.  408,  the  Montalban  MS.  of  Virg. 
and  the  MS8.  of  Priscian  in  three  places  having  a  curious  variety, "  volat : "  in  A.  10. 
785  "  transit "  from  no  authority,  except  that  Med.  originally  had  "  transiet :  "  in 
A.  10.  817  "transit"  from  Eom.,  two  of  Bibbeck's  cursives  (marked  *c '  and  *  m ') 
and  some  other  copies  having  "  tranulit."    Thus  the  only  passage  where  there  ia 
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any  preponderanoe  of  anthority  for  the  form  of  **  it "  ia  A.  9.  418,  and  there  the  only 
extant  uncialB  are  Med.,  Pal.,  and  Bom.,  the  twp  former  of  which  may  pair  off  with 
each  other:  in  the  other  passages  the  weight,  so  far  as  it  falla  anywhere,  falls 
ahnoet  wholly  on  Bom.  Bom.,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  wanting  in  the  two  flret 
oited  paesagee,  that  before  ns  (G.  2.  81),  and  A.  2.  497,  in  both  of  which  it  may  pro- 
bably  have  read  '*  exit,"  though  A.  10. 785  Bhows  that  the  inference  is  not  absolutely 
oertain.  But  the  fact  is  that  Bom.  almoet  invariably  tums  the  perfect  "iit"  into 
"  it,"  not  merely  in  oompounds  of  **  eo  "  but  in  other  verbs.  Not  only  is  "  audiit " 
constantly  written  "  audit,"  but  in  the  two  pasBages  in  Yirg.  where  it  occupies  the 
fifth  plaoe  in  the  verse,  A.  5.  239.,  7.  516,  the  dactyl  is  made  out  by  reading  **  audit 
et"  In  other  passages  **  it "  is  introduced  in  disregard  of  the  metre,  as  in  A.  8. 863, 
•*  subit,"  A.  10. 67,  **  petit,"  unless  we  suppose  the  scribe  to  have  intended  the  words 
either  to  be  pronounoed  **  subyit,"  **  petyit,"  or  to  be  read  as  trisyllables,  the  second 
**  i "  being  omitted  in  writing,  as  it  is  in  the  best  MSS.  in  such  words  as  **  obicit," 
**  subicit."  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  double  **  i  "  in  the  perfect  infinitive,  which 
BouL  almost  always  writes  single.  The  same  phaenomena  are  oocasionally  observ- 
able  in  Med.,  Fal.,  aud  other  MSS.  in  Bibbeck's  apparatus  criticus,  but  to  a  far  less 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  sometimes  found  where  a  transcriber  haa 
written  tbe  double  **  i"  for  the  single  contrary  to  the  metre.  On  the  whole  it  would 
seem  that  considerable  confusion  on  the  subject  prevailed  among  the  copyists,  not 
only  of  Yirg.,  but  (as  in  the  instances  cited  from  Nonius)  of  other  authors,  but  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  due  to  any  notion  about  the  quantity  of  the  final 
syllable  of  the  perfect  indicative  of  **eo"  and  its  compounds.  The  existence  of 
**  ambiit "  A.  10, 243  (which  even  Bom.  does  not  alter)  is  an  argument  for  supposing 
that  Yirg.  did  not  recognize  Lachmann'8  mle,  as  though  **  ambio  "  is  not  conjugated 
throughout  like  **  exeo,"  **  transeo,"  they  must  be  at  bottom  the  same,  and  *•  exiet," 
**  transiet,"  following  the  analogy  of  **  ambiet,"  are  not  absolutely  nnknown  even  to 
dassical  latinity.  Wagner  argues  against  Lachmann's  doctrine  in  his  Lectt.  Vergg. 
pp.  816  foU.,  though  perhapB  his  main  reason,  the  inadmissibility  of  the  rhythm 
produced  by  **  transit "  in  A.  5.  274,  savours  rather  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  pre- 
cept  which  he  controverts :  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Munro  in  his  note  on 
Lucr.  1.  c.  is  not  dismayed  by  his  great  predecessor^s  dictum  **  adeo  grammatici  nostri 
ea  quae  quivis  puer  Bomanus  sciebat  neglegunt,  nos  autem  senes  ea  operoee  quae- 
rere  Oogimur  quae  noblB  magistri  noetri  olim  tradere  debebant" 
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leedi  to  the  two  edebnled  descriptvms  (tt.  339  folL)  of  a  Libymn  shepherd^s  smn- 
mer  snd  •  HejthlJUi  Bhepherd^s  wiater,  in  the  Utter  of  whieh  speeial  pastonl  detaiis 
^e  «rxm  losi  in  »  pietnre  of  the  genenl  featnres  of  the  soene.  And  the  narratiTe  of 
i\m  pasiilenee  in  Soathem  Italy,  with  which,  in  imitation  of  Lncretias,  he  has 
eb'MN;n  Ut  cmclacle  the  book,  is  eesentiallj  digressive,  following,  as  it  does,  the  for- 
ttinifS  rif  other  animAb  bcstdes  those  which  are  the  sabjeetB  of  the  farmer^s  care,  and 
fn  Kfm«nil  \ming  $0  oondoeied  that  the  reader  peznBes  it  as  an  independent  story, 
ftfid  dijes  Dot  CmI  tbe  pfttent  want  of  a  regnlar  peroration  dosing  this  part  of  tbe 
irtfttiM. 
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The  ezordium  of  the  book  has  a  biographical  interest,  as  eontainiQg  the  moet 
deflnite  sketoh  of  the  project,  which  Virgil  doubtleBs  stood  pledged  to  exeoute,  of  a 
poem  in  honour  of  the  exploits  of  Ootavianus — a  plan,  not  of  the  Aeneid,  but  of  that 
for  whioh  the  Aeneid  was  aooepted  as  a  compensation.  It  is  iu  the  oourse  of  it  that, 
as  was  mentioned  in  p.  147,  the  only  passage  ocours  which  seems  as  if  it  must  have 
been  written  at  a  later  date  than  that  aasigned  to  the  oompletion  of  the  poem  aa  a 
whole.    See  on  yy.  31,  32,  33. 

Te  quoqae,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemus 
Pastor  ab  Amphryso,  yos,  silvae  amnesqne  Lycaei. 
Ceteray  quae  vacuas  tenuissent  carmine  mentes, 
Omnia  iam  yolgata :  quis  aut  Eurysthea  durum, 
Aut  inlaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ?  5 

Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  puer  et  Latonia  Delos, 
Hippodameque,  umeroque  Pelops  insignis  ebumo, 
Acer  equis  ?    Temptanda  yia  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 
ToUere  humo  yictorque  yirum  yolitare  per  ora. 


1 — 48.]  *My  song  shall  now  embraoe 
the  themes  of  cattle  and  pastorage.  The 
old  heroio  legends  have  been  wom  thread- 
bare  by  other  poets :  mine  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent  path  to  fame.  One  day  I  hope  to 
raise  a  deathless  monument  to  Caesar,  a 
trophy  of  his  victories  oyer  the  East  and 
West,  and  of  mine  over  the  bards  of 
Greeoe.  Meanwhile  Maecenas  bids  me 
to  the  woods  again.    Away  to  the  chase.' 

1.]  For  Pales  and  ApoUo  Nomius,  see 
E.  5.  35. 

2.1  *Pastor  ab  Amphryso:'  the  pas- 
toral  charaoter  of  Apollo  appears  in  the 
oommon  legends  as  a  mere  episode:  it 
appears  however  to  haye  been  a  distinct 
aspect  under  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  earlier  mythology.  *  Ab '  here  seryes 
for  local  description.  Gomp.  ^^Tumus 
Herdonius  ab  Arioia,"  Livy  1. 50.  '  Silyae 
amnesque  Lycaei : '  the  abode  of  Pan,  l. 
16,  who  is  thus  indirectly  indicated  as  a 
third  god  inyoked. 

3.]  The  MSS.  vary  between  •carmine' 
and  *carmina,'  the  latter  being  the  read- 
ing  of  Med.  and  Rom.,  the  former  of  Pal. 
But  the  change  is  yery  slight,  and  *  car- 
mine '  seems  less  commonplace.  PhUarg. 
mentions  both,  preferring  the  former. 
*  Tenuissent,'  the  potential,  not  the  con- 

{'unctiye.  *  All  other  themes  which  might 
laye  laid  on  idle  minds  the  speli  of  poesy 
are  hackneyed  now.' 

5.]  *  Liiaudati : '  much  unnecessary  in- 
genuity  and  leaming  haye  been  wasted 
on  this  word,  as  may  be  seen  firom  Foro. 
B.  V.    It  ifl  a  Utotee  like  **  inamabUis," 


A.  6.  438.  So  in  Greek  ohK  iweuvw  is 
used  for  *I  condemn.'  PAroes'  Med. 
originally  for  *  aras.' — H.  N.] 

7.1  Yirg.  may  haye  been  thinking  of 
Pind.  01.  1,  whioh  dweUs  equally  on  the 
iyory  shoulder  of  Pelops  and  his  yictory 
in  the  chariot  raca  There  is  some  trace 
in  the  MSS.  of  an  old  reading,  *  umeri — 
ebomi.' 

8.]  *Acer  equis,'  *a  keen  oharioteer,' 
as  *aoerrimus  armis'  (A.  9.  176)  is  ^a 
galUnt  warrior.'  *Temptanda  yia  est,' 
*  I  must  explore  a  path,'  taking  *  yia'  in 
its  strict  sense.  Comp.  Hor.  3  Od.  2.  22, 
**Virtus  .  .  .  negata  temptat  iter  yia," 
probably  an  imitation  of  Virg.,  as  the 
foUowing  words  (see  next  note)  aeem  to 
show.    r»Po88em'PaL— H.  N.] 

9.]  *Victor'  of  inteUectual  triumph, 
perhaps  from  Lucr.  1.  75.  The  word 
prepares  us  for  the  image  deyeloped  in 
the  foUowing  lines.  What  is  the  notion 
oontained  in  *  viram  voUtare  per  ora '  is 
nut  quite  clear.  No  doubt  it  is  token 
from  the  oelebrated  lines  in  Ennius' 
epitaph  on  himself  (Epigr.  1. 3),  **  Nemo 
me  lacrimis  deooret  neo  funera  fletu 
Faxit.  Gur?  Yolito  yiyus  per  ora  yiram." 
aA  a-r^fiaros  tJyat  and  similar  phrases  are 
oommon  in  Greek  as  expressions  for 
oelebrity ;  and  Ennius  need  haye  meaut 
no  more  than  this,  stating  his  conyiction 
that  he  should  liye  in  men'8  speeohes 
and  memories.  The  well-known  Ode  of 
Horaoe  howeyer  (2  Od.  20)  brings  out 
the  conoeption  in  a  somewhat  diSerent 
and   more    prominent   form,   the   poet 
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Primns  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  yita  supersit, 
Aonio  rediens  deducam  yertice  Musas ; 
Primus  Idumaeas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas ; 
Et  yiridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 


10 


speaking  of  liimself  as  changed  into  a 
bird  snd  flyiog  in  the  air  from  oountry 
to  oonntry.  *rhe  nse  of  *  per  ora '  else- 
where  in  Latin  wonld  favour  this  inter- 
pretation  both  in  Enuius  and  in  Yirg. ; 
comp.  8alL  Jug.  81  *'inoedunt  per  ora 
vestra  magnifioi,"  Hor.  2  8. 1.  64  **niti- 
du8  qua  quisque  per  ora  Cederet."  On 
the  otber  nand  Sil.  8. 135  says  *'  ire  per 
ora  Nomen  in  aetemum  pauoiB  mens 
ignea  donat,"  he  olearly  means  pasaing 
from  mottth  to  mouth  in  talk :  a  sense  in 
whioh  "  6880  in  ore,"  **  venire  in  ora,"  &c. 
are  frequently  used.  And  this  would 
seem  to  be  Yirg.'8  meaning  in  A.  12. 
234  foU.,  **  lUe  quidem  ad  superos,  quo- 
rum  se  devovet  aris,  Suocedet  fama  vivus- 
que  per  ora  feretur."  Yet  here  '  volitare' 
as  ooupled  with  *me  tollere  humo'  is  in 
favour  of  suoh  a  flight  as  Hor.  supposes. 
Comp.  another  passage  in  Hor.,  3  Od.  2. 
23,  "udam  Spemit  humum  fugiente 
penna."  On  the  whole,  this  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  passages  in  which  Yirg. 
8hadow8  out  more  meanings  than  one, 
probabiy  not  discruninating  them  in  his 
own  mind  as  Bharply  as  they  must  be 
distinguished  by  a  modem  commentator. 
For  similar  flnotuations  in  the  meaning 
of  *  ora '  8ee  on  A.  2. 1. 

10—39.]  The  nature  of  the  allegory 
contained  in  these  linee  has  been  much 
disputed.  It  seems  olearly  however  to 
be  drawn  from  a  Roman  triumph.  The 
poet  who  has  just  Bpoken  of  himBolf  as  a 
oonqueror  ('viotor')  represents  himself 
as  retuming  from  a  campaign  in  Greece, 
and  bringing  the  HuseB  captive  from 
HeUoon ;  in  other  words,  if  the  old  sub- 
jects  of  Bong  are  forestaUed,  he  will  be 
the  first  to  do  for  Bome  what  Hesiod  and 
otbers  have  done  for  Greece.  Then  he 
wUl  bmld  a  votive  temple  by  his  native 
river  to  his  patron  god,  and  celebrate 
before  it  games  and  shows,  like  Boman 
oonquerors  after  their  triumph.  The 
templo  is  to  be  adoraed  with  tne  sculp- 
tured  history  of  Augustus,  as  other  tem- 
ples  were  with  the  legends  of  their  god. 
Having  Beoured  his  own  fame  as  the 
rural  poet  of  hiB  oountry,  he  wiU  be  able 
to  paas  to  the  grateful  celebration  of  hiB 
putron'8  triumphs.    For  a  diflerent  in- 


terpretation  aee  Hurd  on  Horaoe,  voL  iL 
pp.  43  foU. 

10.]  '  Primus,'  fto. :  imitated  from  Lnor. 
1. 117,  where  EnniuB  is  spoken  of.  *  In 
patriam,'  not  Mantnst,  aa  Serv.,  Heyne, 
and  others  think,  but  Italy.  Yirg.  has 
before  claimed  to  be  the  earUoBt  mral 
poetofItaly,2. 175. 176. 

11.]  *Aonio  vertice:'  Helioon,  as  in 
Luor.  1.  c,  but  perhapB  with  a  referenoe 
to  Hesiod  (Keightlev).  'RedieuB,'  as 
from  a  oampaign.  'Ueducam,'  lead  in 
triumph.  Oomp.  Hor.  1  Od.  87,  81, 
**Privata  deduci  superbo  Kon  humilia 
mulier  triumpho,"  It  has  beon  plausibly 
suggested  that  this  passage  is  not  purely 
metaphorical,  but  refers  to  a  literal 
joumey  into  Greeoe  [made  abont  tMs 
time,  and  not  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
but  aUuded  to  by  Horaoe  in  the  third 
ode  of  the  flrst  book.— H.  N.]. 

12.]  'Beferam'  oarriesout  the  notion 
of  viotory.  '*  Unde  refert  nobis  viotor 
quid  poBsit  oriri,  Quid  nequeat,"  Lucr.  1. 
75.  The  epithet  *Idumaeas'  is  worse 
than  otiose.  It  would  be  otiose  if  applied 
only  to  '  palmaa : '  but  it  ia  worse  than 
otiose,  as  drawing  a  oontrast  between 
*  palmas '  and  '  Mantua.'  For  *  Idumaeas 
palmas'  oomp.  Hor.  2  Ep.  2. 184,  **Heiodi8 

galmetis  pingnibus,"  and  Lucan  8.  216, 
tat  Silv.  5.  2.  138.  'Palmas;'  In  an 
insoription  ap.  Marin.  Frat.  Arv.  quoted 
by  tne  German  editor  of  ForoeU. 
Cpalma'^  it  is  said  "Imp.  Caes.  ex 
Sicilia  Eid.  Nov.  Triumphavit  Palmam 
Dedit,"  which  is  explained  to  mean  **  in 
gremio  lovis  ooUocavit"  From  this  it 
appeara  either  that  the  name  *palma' 
was  given  to  the  branch  of  bay  which 
was  oarried  by  the  victor  in  a  triumph, 
or  that  the  palm  itself  was  sometimes 
Bubstituted  for  the  bay,  agreeably  to  the 
oustom  in  the  Grecian  game8,also  adopted 
at  Bome  (Livv  10.  47)  where  the  con- 
queror  carried  a  palm  branch.  Comp. 
Pausan.  8.  48. 

13.]  ^TempIum  ponam:'  the  oustom 
of  vowing  temploB  to  the  gods  in  batUe 
and  dedicating  them  after  victory  ia  too 
weU  known  to  need  iUustration:  Bee, 
however,  Livy  1. 11, 12.,  2.  20. 
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Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mincius  et  tenera  praetexit  harundine  ripas.  15 

In  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit. 
IUi  yictor  ego  et  Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro 
Centum  quadriiugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  cutrus, 
Cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens  lucosque  Molorchiy 
Cursibus  et  crudo  decemet  Graecia  caestu.  20 

Ipse,  caput  tonsae  foliis  omatus  oliyae, 
Dona  feram.    lam  nunc  soUemnis  ducere  pompas 
Ad  delubra  iuvat  caesosque  videre  iuvencos ; 
Vel  scaena  ut  versis  discedat  frontibus,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulaea  Britanni.  25 


14.]  *  Propter  aqoam/  like  the  temple 
of  Zeus  by  the  Alpheus ;  a  glaace  at  tlie 
Grecian  gamee,  which  he  intends  to  emu- 
late,  though  the  main  idea  is  that  of  a 
Boman  triumph.  'Ingens:'  the  Mincio 
spreadfl  into  a  lake  oloee  to  Hantua. 

16.]  '  In  medio/  in  the  shrine,  whioh  is 
to  oontain  the  image  of  Caesar  as  the  pre- 
siding  god.  GaeBar  Bhall  be  the  prinoipal 
flubjeot  of  a  great  poem. 

17.]  Imitated  by  Uorace,  A.  P.  228. 
The  reference  is  either  to  the  **toga 
picta,"  wom  in  the  triumph,  or  to  the 
**toga  praetexta,"  wom  by  the  magis- 
trates  at  the  oelebration  of  the  games. 
"  Conspectus  in  armis,"  8.  588  note.  For 
*illi'  Bom.  and  Bome  others  have  *illic,' 
not  BO  well.  Ribbeck  underetandB  *  illi' 
aB  an  arohaiBm  for  *■  iUio : '  see  on  1.  54. 

18.]  *  Centum,'  ae  in  A.  1.  417.,  4. 199., 
6.  787.  '  Agitabo,'  wiU  cauBO  to  be  driven 
(by  iuBtituting  games). 

19.]  *LuooB  Molorohi,'  the  foroBt  of 
Kemea,  where  Molorchus  entertained 
HerouleB.  PhUarg.  Beems  to  haye  read 
*ludos.'  For  Minquens'  Pal.  Btrangely 
haa  *  pubes,'  poBBibly,  as  Bibbeok  BuggeBts, 
from  1.  343. 

20.]  *  Crado,'  made  of  raw  hide.  Bom. 
baB  '  duro,'  which  is  Sery.'8  interpretation 
of  *  crudo.'  His  games  wiU  not  be  merely 
national,  but  wiU  attract  even  the  GreekB 
from  Olympia  and  Nemea.  In  other 
words,  in  his  heroic  poem,  no  less  than  in 
his  GeorgicB,  he  will  use  and  improye 
upon  Greek  art  Comp.  Hor.  2  £p.  1.  32, 
*'Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae,  pingi- 
mus  atque  PsaUimus  et  luotamur  Achivis 
doctiuB  unctia."  ['Decemit'  Med.  Pal. 
Bom.~H.N.] 

21.]  '  Tonsae  olivae'  probably,  as  Heyne 


thinks,  means  the  Btripped  leayes  of  oliye 
woven  into  a  wreath.  The  reference  Beems 
to  be  not  to  the  Olympio  orown,  but  to  the 
saorificial  wreath  of  olive.  Comp.  A.  5. 
774.,  7.  750,  and  especiaUy  6.  809,  "  Quis 
prooul  Ule  autem  ramlB  insign^iiB  oUvae 
Bacra  ferens  ?  " 

23.]  'luvat'  may  refer  either  to  the 
poet  himBolf  or  to  the  fanoied  speotatora 
of  these  shows.  *Feram'  immediately 
preceding  rather  makes  for  the  former. 
If  the  latter  be  preferred,  comp.  A.  2.  27. 
But  Yirg.  may  well  have  intended  to  in- 
olude  both.  *The  time  is  oome:  what 
joy  to  lead  the  solemn  prooeBsion  to  the 
temple,  and  see  the  bullooks  Blaughteredl' 

24.]  There  shall  be  stage  plays  as  well 
as  sacrifloes  and  games.  Berv.  says  that 
Yirg.  refers  to  two  different  kindB  of 
'Bcaenae,'  called  ^versilis"  and  '*duo- 
tilis,"  the  one  tuming  on  a  pivot  and  so 
exhibiting  different  faoes  (*  versis  fronti- 
bus ' ),  the  other  parting  ('  disoedat ' )  to 
disclose  a  new  soene  within.  Schlegel, 
Dram.  Lit.  Leot  4,  reoonciles  the  two  by 
BUppoBing  that  the  side  Boenes  were  *' ver- 
siles"  and  the  oentre  soene  was  ''duotiliB." 
In  the  Greek  soene  there  were  two  rotatory 
prisms  (wtpioKToi)  near  the  side  entranoeB 
of  the  *  scaena,*  whioh  served  for  shifting 
the  soene.    Dict.  A.  *  Theatram.' 

25.1  The  ancient  curtain  rose  instead 
of  falling.  This  line  is  illuBtrated  by  Ov. 
M.  3. 1 1 1 — 1 13,  who  oompares  the  riaing  of 
the  warriors  from  the  ground  where  Oad- 
mus  had  sown  the  serpenfs  teeth  to  the 
rise  of  the  figures  embroidered  on  the 
Btage  curtain : 

<*  Sio,  ubi  toUuntur  festis  aulaea  theatris, 
Burgere  signasolent,  primumque  osten- 
dere  voltum, 
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In  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam  victorisque  arma  Quirini, 
Atque  hic  undantem  bello  magnumque  fluentem 
Nilum  ac  nayali  surgentis  aere  columnas. 
Addam  urbes  Asiae  domiteis  pulsumque  Niphaten 
Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis, 
Et  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste  tropaea 


80 


Getera  panllatiin  placidoqne  eduota  te- 

nore 
Tota  patent,  imoque  pedes  in  margine 

ponunt" 

'  ToUant,'  riBe  with  it,  and  bo  appear  to 
draw  it  np  with  them.  The  Britanni  sued 
for  peace  to  Au^tus  u.o.  727,  when  he 
was  in  Gaul  preparing  to  invade  them. 
[ToUenfPaL— H.N.] 

26.]  He  reours  to  the  temple,  which  is 
to  be  omamented  with  the  exploits  of  its 
god.  See  note  on  v.  10.  '  Foribus : '  tem- 
ples  with  their  folding  doors  thus  adomed 
with  appropriate  fieures  in  gold  and  ivory 
are  mentioned  by  Oic.  Yerr.  2  Act.  4.  56, 
and  Prop.  3. 23. 11.  Long,  on  the  passage 
from  Gic,  remarks  that  some  of  the  great 
works  of  art,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  are  doors  and  gates.  The  oombina- 
tion  of  ivory  and  gold  was  common  in 
ancientstatuary^the  ivory  being  employed 
to  repreeent  the  flesh.  8ee  Diot  A.  *  Sta- 
tuaria  Ars.' 

27.]  The  Gangaridae  were  an  Indian 
tribe  near  the  Ganges ;  and  the  reference 
probably  is,  as  in  2.  173,  to  the  defeat  of 
tbe  Eastem  troops  of  Antony.  *  Quirini ' 
may  be  refcrred  to  Augustus,  to-whom  it 
was  proposed  to  give  thetitle  of  Romulus 
or  Quirinus ;  bu^  looking  to  the  contrast 
with  *  Gangaridum,'  it  is  more  probably 
the  representative  of  the  Boman  nation. 

28.][*Huic'  PaL  for  *hic'— H.  N.] 
*TJndantem  beUo,'  swelling  or  surging 
with  war,  that  is,  with  warlike  feeling : 
the  meaning  is  oxplained  by  'magnum 
fluentem.'  In  the  same  way  the  defeated 
river  is  said  *•  ire  moUior  undis,"  A.  8. 727, 
and  "minores  volvere  vertices,"  Hor.  2  Od. 
9.  22.  This  seems  more  natural  than  to 
understand  it  of  the  fleets  floating  on 
the  Nile,  as  it  was  not  there  that  the 
struggle  took  place.  The  repreeentation 
here  is  probably  one  of  the  river,  such  as 
those  which  were  carried  in  triumphal 
processions,  not,  as  in  A.  8.  711,  of  the 
river-god.  *  Magnum '  is  not  an  adverbial 
neuter,  but  agrees  with  *fluentem,'  like 
**saxo6U8  sonans"  4.  370:  comp.  iro\bt 


P4itv,  and  Bentl.  on  Hor.  l  S.  7.  28. 

29.]  *  Navali  surgentis  aere  columnaa,' 
otherwise  called  **oohimnae  rostratae," 
and  fouod  on  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
['Navalis'  Rom.— H.  N.]  [Serv.  says 
**Augustus  victor  totius  Aegypti  quam 
Caesar  pro  parte  superaverat,  mnlta  de 
navali  certamine  sustulit  rostra,  quibua 
conflatis  quattuor  eflecit  columnas,  quae 
postea  in  Oapitolio  sunt  locatae,  quas 
hodieque  conspicimus."  A  decree  of  the 
Senate  of  b.o.  30  ordered  tbat  some  of 
these  rostra  sbould  go  to  adom  the  chapel 
of  Julius  Gaesar.— H.  N.] 

30.]  *Nipiiates,'  aocording  to  the  geo- 
graphers,  is  a  mountain  in  Armenia; 
though  Juv.  6.  409,  Lucan  3.  245,  and 
Sil.  13. 775,  mention  a  river  of  that  name, 
possibly,  as  the  commentators  suggest, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  this  passage. 
See  note  on  1.  490,  and  consult  Macleane 
on  Hor.  2  Od.  10.  20,  where  there  is  the 
same  doubt  al)Out  Niphates  as  here.  If 
the  flg^re  is  to  be  pressed,  'pulsum' 
would  be  more  applicable  to  a  river,  whioh 
may  be  poetically  feigned  to  be  drivea 
backwara  to  its  souroe  (Ladewig  oomp. 
A.  11.  405),  than  to  a  mountain ;  so  that 
we  must  suppose  Yirg.  to  have  thought 
of  the  mountaineers  rather  than  of  their 
dwelling.  Bepresentations  of  mountaina 
were  carried  in  the  triumphal  prooession, 
Dict.  A.  'Triumph.' 

31.]  The  Parthian  mode  of  warfare  ia 
too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  If 
these  lines  do  not  refer  to  the  triumpbal 
progress  of  Octavianus  in  the  East  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  we  must  either  re- 
gard  them,  with  Heyne,  as  prophetic,  or 
suppose  that  they  were  added  after  the 
completion  of  the  Georgios,  tr.c.  735,  the 
last  year  of  Virg.'s  life,  when  Augustus  re- 
ceived  tbe  submission  of  the  Armenians 
and  recovered  the  standards  from  the 
Parthians,  an  event  referred  to  in  the 
same  strain  by  Hor.  2  Od.  9.  18  folL 

32,  33.]  These  lines  refer  to  the  double 
triumph  of  Augustus  in  the  East  and  the 
West.    It  is  hurd  to  say  what  this  Wes- 
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Bisque  trinmphatas  utroque  ab  litore  gentes. 
Stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa, 
Assaraci  proles  demissaeque  ab  loye  gentis  85 

Nomina,  Trosque  parens,  et  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor. 
Invidia  infelix  Furias  amnemque  severum 
Cocyti  metuet,  tortosque  Ixionis  anguis^ 
Immanemque  rotam^  et  non  exsuperabile  saxum. 
Interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur  40 

Intactos,  tua,  Maecenas,  haud  mollia  iussa. 


tem  yictory  oan  be,  tmless  it  be  that 
gaincd  over  the  Cantabri,  u.o.  729,  which 
would  agree  with  the  hypothesiB  of  a 
Bubsequent  insertion  mentioned  in  the 
previouB  note.  Britain,  of  which  Serv. 
speaks,  never  furniBhed  any  triumph  to 
AuguBtus.  Tbe  language  looks  alm^st  too 
speciflc  for  prophecy,  which  moreover  in 
a  case  like  tnii  is  iese  sublime  than  aotual 
historical  fact  ^There  seems,  however, 
no  reaaon  for  assigning  theee  lines  to  a 
later  year  than  29  b.o.  The  only  words 
which  need  cause  any  difflcuity  are 
'biaque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  litore 
gentes.'  But  they  may  be  explained  as 
referring  to  the  Morini  and  the  Dalma- 
tians.  The  Morini  had  been  twice  oon- 
quered,  ooce  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  again 
by  Gaius  Carriuas ;  the  Dalmatians  had 
been  subdued  first  by  Yatiuiua,  who  re- 
oeived  a  tupplicatio  on  this  aocount  in 
45  B.C.,  and  again  by  Octavianus  himseif 
in  B.O.  M.  Both  the  Morini  and  the  Dal- 
matians  appeared  in  the  triple  triumph 
of  29  B.O.  Piop.  4.  8  (9),  53,  aUudes  in 
similar  language  to  the  same  events, 
^'prosequar  et  ourrus  tUroque  ab  lilore 
ovantes."— H.  N.] 

33.]  *•  Utroque  ab  litoro '  is  to  be  takcn 
with  'geutis.'  *Bi8  triumphatas,'  once 
over  eaoh.  Some  take  it,  twice  apiece : 
but  this  will  not  agree  ao  weU  with  '  duo 
tropaea.' 

34.]  *8tabunt,'  cither  on  separate  pe- 
destals,  or  on  the  pediment,  like  tbe  Aegi- 
netan  and  Selinuutian  marbles.  When 
the  deeds  of  Augustus  are  oommemorated, 
the  mythical  glories  of  his  anoestors  are 
also  to  be  introduced.  For  *stare'  of 
statues,  oomp.  £.  7.  32. 

35.]  '  ALSsaraous '  was  the  son  of  Tros, 
firom  whom  Aeneas  and  the  Julian  house 
were  sprung. 

36.]  *  Nomina,'  the  great  names.  Comp. 
6il.  17. 492, "  lamque  ardore  truoi  lustrans 
fortissima  quaeque  Nomina  obit  ferro." 


'  Troiae  Cynthius  anctor : '  oomp.  Hor.  3 
Od.  3.  65,  66,  *<  Ter  si  resurgat  mums 
aheneus'  Auotore  Phoebo."  A  pollo  is  per- 
haps  introduced  as  the  tutelar  god,  and 
reputed  father  of  Augustus  (Keightlev). 

37.]  '  Invidia '  probably  refers  to  poLti- 
cal  nuklcoutents,  not  to  the  rivals  of  the 
poet  *  Severum : '  6.  374.  Comp.  Luor. 
5.35,  **pelageque  severa,"  where  "sonora" 
seems  a  needless  oonjecture. 

38.]  *  Metuet,'  *  shall  quail  at,'  that  is, 
shall  be  represented  as  quailiog  at  the 
tortures  of  the  infemal  regions,  as  in- 
flicted,  not  on  others,  but  on  itself.  [Pal. 
has  *  metuens.' — U.  N.]  •  Tortoeque  Ix- 
ionis  anguis '  is  to  be  taken  in  dose  con- 
nexion  with  the  next  olause.  Yirg.  alone 
speaks  of  Ixion  as  bound  to  the  wheel 
with  snakes;  whcnce  some  have  pre- 
ferred  the  reading  of  Rom.  •  orbfs.'  *  Tor- 
toe '  would  then  refer  to  the  whirling  of 
the  wheel,  in  which  tbe  torture  oonsisted. 

39.]  '  Non  exsuperabile  saxum '  is  pro- 
bably  on  the  analogy  of  **exsuperare 
laborem."     Serv.  however  understands 

*  exsuperabile'  actively,  **  quod  superare 
non  valet  summum  montis  oacumen." 
[The  Beme  scholia  explains  it  as  *  ex- 
cussum,'  *  shaken  off  his  neck.' — H.  N.] 
Gell.  17.  2  quotes  from  the  Annals  of  Q. 
Claudius  the  expression  **  openun  fortem 
atque  exsuperabilem." 

41.]  'Intoctos:'  this  attribute  seems 
to  be  dwelt  on  for  two  reasons :  flrst,  aa 
denoting  the  untried  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject  (comp.  Lucr.  1.  927,  **  integros  fou- 
tis"),  Aud,  secondly,  beoause  it  is  of 
pasture-Iand  that  he  now  comes  to  speak. 

*  Pursue  we  the  Dryads'  woods  and  glades, 
virgin  as  they.'  '  Inssa'  may  =  **  pensa," 
the  thing  or  subject  commanded,  in  ap- 
position  to  *  saltus ; '  or  it  may  be  a  cog- 
nate  aocus.  after  'sequamur,'  'saltus' 
being  the  oriUnary  accus.  of  the  object. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  same  instunce 
does  not  seem  usual  in  Latin,  but  is 
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Te  sine  nil  altam  mens  incohat :  en  age,  segnis 
Bumpe  moras ;  vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron 
Taygetique  canes  domitrizque  Epidaurus  equorum, 
Et  Yox  adsensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit.  45 

Mox  tamen  ardentes  accingar  dicere  pugnas 
Caesaris,  et  nomen  fama  tot  ferre  per  annos, 
Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar. 

Seu  quis,  Olympiacae  miratus  praemia  palmae, 
Pascit  equos,  seu  quis  fortis  ad  aratra  iuvencos,  60 

Corpora  praecipue  matrum  legat.    Optima  torvae 


frequent  in  Greek,  e.g.  Aeeoh.  Ag.  1419, 
1420,  oh  rouroy  4k  yfjt  Tri<r9t  XPV*^  ^ 
&r8pi)Xarc()K  Mia<rfi(irwy  tatoiva.  It  seemB 
unnecessary  to  Buppose  that  Maecenas 
aotually  urged  him  toundertake  this  part 
of  the  subjeot.  No  more  need  be  meant 
than  that  it  forms  a  neoessary  part  of  the 
work  wbich  Maeoenas  seems  to  have 
prompted. 

42.]  *En  age'  oooutb  again  in  SiL  3. 
179,  oomp.  by  Foro.  These  words  are 
evidently  addreesed  to  Maecenas,  who  is 
called  upon  to  plunge  with  the  poet  into 
the  Bubject,  bb  in  2.  39. 

43.]  *  Glamore,'  is  the  olamour  of  the 
hunt.  *  Githaeron '  was  a  wild  mountain, 
abounding  in  beasts,  as  the  stories  of 
Oedipus  and  Pentheus  prove. 

44.]  *Taygeti'  is  the  gen.  of  *Taygetu8,* 
the  maso.  being  the  form  used  in  the  sing. 
Spartan  dogs  are  mentioned  below,  vv. 
345,405.  [•Taugeti'PaL— H.  N.]  *Epi. 
daurus'  for  Argolis,  "Apyos  linr6$0T0¥, 
though  *  domitrix  equorum '  seema  to  be 
a  translation  of  imrd^afios. 

46.]  *  Accingar '  with  the  inf.  is  to  be 
noted.  The  word  is  of  course  metaphorical, 
but  perhapB  used  with  some  sense  of  its 
special  appropriateness  in  oonnexion  with 
*  pngnas.'  *  I  wiU  gird  my  loins  to  sing  of 
the  battle,  as  now  for  the  chase.' 

48.]  *  Tithonus '  was  not  one  of  the 
mythical  ancestors  of  the  Caesars  in  the 
direct  line,  as  he  belonged  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Troy ;  but 
this  may  be  merely  a  poetical  licence. 
Hurd  thinks  these  three  lines  are  spurious. 
His  view  is  grounded  partly  on  alleged 
difficulties  in  the  expression,  such  as  *  ao- 
cingar  dicere.'  *  ardentis  pugnas/  and  the 
unauthorized  introduction  of  Tithonus, 
partlv  on  their  matter-of-faot  character, 
which  he  regards  as  inconsistent  with  the 
previouB  allegory,  and  partly  on  their 


position  as  interrupting  the  main  subjec 
just  resumed  by  a  recurrenoe  to  the  di 
gression.  The  iast  objection  is  of  som 
weight,  as  the  whole  passage  would  b 
improved  by  their  absenoe.  Virg.  how 
ever  may  have  felt  bound  to  gtve  hi 
patron  a  distinct  and  repeated  assurauc 
of  his  intentions.  The  lines,  if  genuinc 
directly  negative  Hurd'8  theory,  that  th 
subject  of  the  previous  allegory  is  th 
Aeneid,  which  iodeed  the  structure  c 
theallegory  itself,  if  oarefully  oonsidere< 
will  Bufficieatly  refute.  The  promisi 
whioh  seema  to  have  been  evaded  by  moi 
of  the  Augustan  poets,  was  doubtless  fu 
filled  in  the  oomposition  of  the  Aeneid 
but  the  manner  of  itd  performance  wc 
yery  different  from  any  thing  sketche 
here ;  indced  the  method  proposed  w£ 
exactly  reversed  in  practise,  tho  mythici 
ancestors  of  Rome  and  the  Julian  famil 
being  made  the  central  flgures,  and  Ai 
gustus  and  his  exploits  only  acoessory. 

49—59.1  *  Whether  in  breeding  hor8< 
or  oxen,  the  great  thing  is  to  choose  tl 
mother  welL'  Then  follow  the  poiuts  < 
a  good  breeding  cow. 

49.]  *  Miratus '  has  in  effeot  the  seni 
of  desiring,  as  in  Hor.  1  Ep.  6.  18  (comj 
y.  9).  Gomp.  also  the  use  of  **  stupet, 
Hor.  1  S.  4.  28,  and  note  on  **  inhiant,"  ! 
463. 

50.1  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  *  ad  art 
tra '  snould  be  taken  with  *  fortis'  or  *  pa 
cit.'  Instanoes  of  both  are  oommon,  e.i 
Prop.  2. 10. 3,  **  Fortis  ad  proelia  turmas 
and  Ter.  Andr.  1.  1.  30,  **  alere  canes  e 
venandum."  But  *  fortis  aratris '  (v.  6: 
is  deoidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  Mcc 
Rom.,  6ud.  &o.  have  *  pasoit.' 

51.]  *Gorpora  matrum:'    oomp.  A. 
650,  **  exoepto  Laurentis  oorpore  Tumi 
Tbe  requisites  for  a  oow  are  given  t 
length  by  Yarro,  2.  5,  and  by  Col.  6. 
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Fonna  boyisy  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  ceryix, 
Et  crurum  tenus  a  mento  palearia  pendent ; 
Tum  longo  nullus  lateri  modus ;  omnia  magna, 
Pes  etiam ;  et  camuris  hirtae  sub  comibus  aures. 
Nec  mihi  displiceat  maculis  insignis  et  albo, 
Aut  iuga  detrectans  interdumque  aspera  cornUy 
Et  faciem  tauro  propior,  quaeque  ardua  tota, 
Et  gradiens  ima  yerrit  vestigia  cauda. 
Aetas  Lucinam  iustosque  pati  hymenaeos 


65 


and  PftUacL  4.  11,  who  appear  to  haye 
imitated  Vairo.  •  Tonrae/  grim-looklng. 
Col.  6.  20,  «'Haic  (so.  'tauio')  torva 
facies  est." 

62,]  *  Turpe,'  ngly,  as  in  4. 395,  "  turpis 
phocas."  See  below  on  ▼.  247,  and  comp. 
alaxP^''  ^^6  word  Beems  to  comprise 
•everal  characteristios  given  by  Yarro,  1.  o. 
•'  latis  frontibuB  " — **  compressis  malis  *' — 
••  subBimi  (-mae  ?)  " — **  apertie  naribus." 
^  Plurima  cervix '  denotes  both  thickness 
and  length.  Comp.  Varro,  1.  c.  '*  cervi- 
cibus  crassis  et  longis." 

53.]  '  Palearia,'  dewlaps.  Gol.  1.  o.  **  pa- 
learibus  amplis  et  paene  ad  genua  pro- 
missis." 

54.]  The  •'oblongae  et  amplae"  of 
Varro  L  o.  The  more  length  a  cow  has, 
the  greater  room  she  will  have  for  her 
calf  to  grow  in. 

55.]  *Pes  etiam:'  Varro  L  c.  says, 
'*pedibus  non  latis ; "  but  CoL  and  Pallad., 
•peakin^  of  oxen,  have  **  magnis  ungulis," 
— Bpeaking  of  cows,  *'  ungulis  brevibus  " 
or  **  modicis."  *  Pes  etiam,*  put  thus  em- 
phaticaUy,  may  be  a  special  contradiction 
of  ihe  opposite  Tiew.  *  Hirtae  aures : '  so 
Varro,  L  c.  ^*  pilosis  anribus."  '  Camuris,' 
curving  inwards.  [Fest.  p.  43  M  ^*Camara 
et  eamuri  l>oce§  a  curvatione  ex  Oraeco 
Kdfivii  dicuntur,"  Macrob.  S.  6.  4.  23. 
**  Camuris  peregrinum  Terbum  est,  id  est 
in  se  redeuntibus.  Et  forte  nos  eameram 
hao  ratione  flguravimus."  Bo  Serv.  here. 
Philarg.  says  **oamuri  boves  sunt  quicon- 
yersaintrorsuscornuahabent  .  .  .  patuli 
qui  oornua  diversa  habent :"  comp.  again 
Fesi  p.  221.— H.  N.]  Pallad.  4.  11  says, 
**comibus  robustis  ao  sine  ourvaturae 
pravitate  lunatis." 

56.]  The  first  reading  of  Med.  is  *  neo 
tibi  djspliceat,'  which  is  plausible.  Virg. 
however  seems  here  to  express  a  wi& 
about  a  thing  depending  on  himself,  as 
elsewhere  (v.  435,  2.  252)  about  things 


depending  on  others.  *MaouUsetalbo' = 
«<  albis  maculis,"  as  *'  pateris  et  auro"  2. 
192  s  "pateris  aureis,"  thongh  Mr. 
Blackbum  suppoees  Virg.  to  mean  white 
with  dark  spots.  Varro,  on  the  other 
hand,  (2.  5)  says,  '*colore  potissimum 
nigro,  dein  robeo,  tertio  helvo  (L  q.  gilvo), 
quarto  albo."  CoL  again  (6. 1),  '*  coloris 
robei  vel  fusci." 

57.]  'Detrectans'  Med.,  Gud.,  *de- 
tractans '  PaL,  Rom.  It  is  a  question  of 
orthography,and  MSS.  seem  to  be  divided 
on  it  elsewhere  as  here.  '  Interdumque 
aspera  comu '  is  to  be  clofiely  connected 
with  'iuga  detrectans'  as  denoting  the 
teroper  of  the  animal,  and  not,  as  in  most 
editions,  to  be  separated  by  a  semicolon. 

*  Aspera  cornu,'  apt  to  butt  angrily. 

58.1  ^Faciem  tauro  propior/  probably 
=  »*  latis  frontibus,"  Varro  2.  5.  The  ex- 
pression  has  been  already  specified  by 

*  torvae.'  '  Ardua  tota : '  **  Vaccae  quoque 
probantur  altissimae  formae  longoeque," 
CoL  6.  21.    [•  Proprior '  Med.— H.  N.] 

59.]  Comp.  Varro  L  c.  **  Caudam  pro- 
fusam  usque  ad  calcee  ut  habeant" 
*Vestigia  may  be  either  the  footsteps 
or  the  feet,  as  in  A.  6.  566,  **  vestigia 
primi  Alba  pedis,"  and  in  Catull.  64. 
162. 

60—71.]  *The  age  for  breeding  is  be- 
tween  four  and  ten  years.  It  is  best  to  be 
early :  if  the  first  days  are  let  slip,  disease 
or  death  may  intervene :  such  is  the  lot  of 
mortality.  Be  attentive,  and  supply  fresh 
breedera  as  the  others  faU.' 

60.]  *  Aetas  pati'  apparently  =  "aetaa 
patiendL"  See  on  1.  213.  *  lustos '  may 
be  regukr  or  customary,  as  in  **ius- 
tum  proelium,"  **  iustus  exercitus : "  but 
it  may  also  refer  to  timo,  the  epithet 
being  virtually  transferred  from  *  aetas.' 
Comp.  Varro  L  o.  **Non  minorcs  opor- 
tet  inire  bimas,  ut  trimae  pariant;  eo 
melius  si  quadrimae.    Pleraeque  pariunt 
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Desinit  ante  deceniy  post  quattaor  incipit  annos ; 
Cetera  nec  fetnrae  habilis,  nec  fortis  aratris. 
Interea,  .superat  gregibus  dum  leteta  iuventasy 
Solve  mares ;  mitte  in  Yenerem  pecuaria  primus, 
Atque  aliam  ex  alia  generando  suffice  prolem. 
Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi 
Frima  fugit ;  subeunt  morbi  tristisque  senectus, 
Et  labor  et  durae  rapit  inclementia  mortis. 
Semper  erunt,  quarum  mutari  corpora  malis : 
Semper  enim  refice,  ac,  ne  post  amissa  requiras, 
Ante  yeniy  et  subolem  armento  sortire  quot  annis. 

Nec  non  et  pecori  est  idem  dilectus  equino. 
Tu  modOy  quos  in  spem  statues  summittere  gentis, 
Praecipuum  iam  inde  a  teneris  inpende  laborem. 


65 


70 


in  decem  annoB,  quaedam  etiam  in  plu- 
res.** 

62.]  <Getera,'  80.  *aeta8.'  Med.  has 
'aratri/  which  would  introduce  an  un- 
known  construction. 

63.]  'Superat*  =  "Buperest."  Wagn. 
explains  it  by  **abunde  eat;"  butv.  66 
clearly  points  to  the  former  meanin^. 
Comp.  note  on  2.  235.  Med.  (first  read- 
ing)  has  *iuventus/  whioh  was  read  be- 
fore  Heins. 

64.]  *Peouaria*  properly  means  the 
plaoe  where  the  "  pecora  "  are  kept ;  but 
here,  as  in  Pers.  3.  9,  the  animals  them- 
selves.  [Philarg.  remarks  that  *  aestiva' 
18  used  in  a  similar  way  v.  472  below. — 
H.  N.]  •Primus;' comp.  2.  408,  **Pri- 
mu8  humum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cre- 
mato  Sarmenta." 

65.]  *SuflBce:*  this  word  means  pro- 
perly  to  produce  or  put  from  beneath, 
and  80  to  8upply  a  void  or  keep  up  a  8uc- 
cession.  Ck)mp.  the  phra8e  **8ufficitur 
consul,  censor,"  &o,    Pal.  ha8  *  ex  aliis.' 

66.]  Another  touch  of  the  pessimism 
which  Tirg.  probably  caught  from  Lucr. ; 
ooDjp.  1.  198.  *Mi8eri8  mortalibuB'  is 
from  Lucr.  5.  944. 

68.]  *  Labor,*  euffering,  as  in  A.  6.  277, 
where  "Letumque  Labosque"  are  enu- 
merated  amoug  the  phantoms  at  the 
gates  of  hell.  *  Bapit,  hurries  on,  as  in 
A.  4.  581,  **Idem  omnes  simul  ardor 
habet,  lapiuntque  ruuntque."  So  **ra- 
pidu8." 

69.]  There  will  alwaya  be  Bome  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of.  *  Quarum 
oorpora '  ia  merely  periphrastic,  as  above, 


V.  51.     Med.  gives  *  maviB.'     [*  Mal 
Bom.,  and  so  Bibbeck. — H.  N.] 

70.]  *  Enim '  seems  here  to  be  added 
the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  words  ar< 
be  connected  with  what  foUows.  *  Amu 
probably  =  •*  quae  amiseris,"  not  **  ami 
corpora." 

71.]  *Subolem,*  a  supply  of  yoi 
ones.  •Sortire'  =  **elige,"a8  in  A. 
919.  pQuodannis'  Ribbeck,  from  1 
and  Rom.— H.  N.] 

72 — 94.]  Directionfl  for  the  choict 
BtallionB. 

72.]  I  have  recalled  *dilectus,' 
reading  of  Heins.  and  later  editors,  a 
seems  to  be  found  in  all  Bibbeck'8  M 
ezcept  one  a  m.  p.  Kritz  condemns  i1 
Sall.  Gat.  36,  on  grounds  of  analogy 
MS.  authority  alike :  but  Diotsch  ad< 
it  there  from  two  MSS.,  and  the  MSi^ 
Sall.  are  less  aneieut  than  those  of  V 
The  question  is  one  of  those  which  ] 
not  imdertake  to  determine :  but  it  se 
Btrange  to  read  *  dilectus '  here  and  * 
lectus'  as  a  participle  insuch  passagc 
E.  4.  35. 

73.]  *  Summittere,"  E.  1.  46.note.  ' 
antecedent  is  omitted,  because  *  quos 
equivalent  to  **  si  (^uos."  See  Madv.  § 
The  prominence  g^ven  to  *  tu '  may  be 
pressed  in  translation,  *  Mark  me,  anc 
those  whom  you  mean  to  rear  as  the 
pagators  of  their  line  have  even  I 
thuir  first  youth  the  advantage  of  ] 
Bpecial  pains.' 

74.]  *A  teneris,'  from  foalSy  likc 
pueris,"  from  boys. 
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Gontinuo  pecoris  gonerosi  pullns  in  arTis  76 

Altius  ingreditur,  et  moUia  crura  reponit ; 

Primus  et  ire  viam  et  fluvios  temptare  minacis 

Audet  et  ignoto  sese  committere  ponti, 

Nec  vanos  horret  strepitus.    IUi  ardua  cerviz, 

Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvuSy  obesaque  terga,  so 

Luxuriatque  toris  animosum  pectus.    Honesti 

Spadices  glaucique,  color  deterrimus  albis 

Et  gilyo.    Tum,  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma  dedere, 

Stare  loco  nescit,  micat  auribus  et  tremit  artus. 


75.1  <Gontinuo/  fram  the  flnt:  1. 169. 
76. J  *  AltiuB  inrreditur '  aeems  to  mean 

*  Bteps  hi^her.'  Varro  (2.  7)  Bavs,  "  oru- 
ribuB  reetis  et  aequalibus."  GoL  (6.  29), 
**aeoualibu8  atque  altis  rectisque  cruri- 
buB.*      •MoUia   orura   reponit:'    Serv. 

guotes  from  Ennius  (A.  fr.  ino.  81),  who 
I  Bpeaking  of  oranes,  '•Perque  fabam 
repunt  et  mollia  crura  reponunt."  *  Mol- 
lia'  =  flezible:  comp.  Luor.  4.  U80, 
**  moUia  membra  moventiB."  *  Reponit : ' 
the  meaning  of  thiB  word  is  very  doubt- 
ful.  Trapp  hintfl  that  the  *re'  mcans 
altematiou,  a  senBo  whioh  we  may  per- 
hapB  parall<4  by  dwKeuf  k^ku^iiwoiy  Pmd. 
Py th.  4.  226.  Keightley  takes  the  *  re ' 
to  mean  frequency, — layB  fitBt  to  the 
ground.  But  it  is  more  probably  to  be 
ezplfllned  aa  correlative  to  'altiuB  ingre- 
ditur.'  *See  how  high  he  Btepe  in  the 
pasture,  and  with  what  Bpring  he  bringa 
down  his  legs.' 

77,78.]  *PrimuB,'  &o. :  he  leadB  the 
herd  over  the  ford  and  bridge.  The 
Bame  proof  of  a  oolfs  oonrage  is  given 
by  Gol.  6.  2,  and  Varro  2.  7.    Paf.  has 

*  minantia,'  supported  bv  a  quotation  in 
8en.  £p.  95,  and  Ribbeck  adopts  it  The 
bridges  meant  were  prohably  wooden. 
Gomp.  Pliny  8.  169  (speaking  of  aBses) 
*'neo  ponteB  trauBeunt  per  raritatem 
eorumtraluoentibuBfluviiB."  SomeMSS., 
inoluding  Gud.  and  the  fliBt  reading  of 
Med.,  give  *  ponto.' 

80.]  *  Argutum : '  thlB  word  ia  the  par- 
tioiple  of  **  ar$nio,"  which  may  perhaps 
have  had  originalfy  a  physical  meaning. 
It  Boema,  when  appliea  to  form,  to  mean 
'  dearly  deflned,'  *  neat'  Gomp.  *'  arguta 
Bolea/*  GatuU.  68.  72.  *  Argutum  caput ' 
is  probably  the  opposite  to  "  turpe  caput" 
Yarro  and  Gol.  ricommend  a  smaU  head ; 
and  thia  BmaUneBS  is  implied  in  *  argu- 
tuB,'  aB  largeneBB  iB  in  **  turpiB."  *  ObeBUB ' 
iBopposed  to  **graoili8.'*  See  Doderlein, 

VOL.  I. 


Byn.  5.  200. 

81.]  *AnimoBum/  Bpirited,  baoanie 
muBOular.  'Uonesti,'  from  the  oontezt, 
muBt  mean  *good'  rather  ^haa  'hand- 
Bome.' 

82.]  '  Spadioes,'  bay ;  as  appeart  from 
Gell.  2.  26,  who  derivea  it  from  <nr4Bi{, 
the  Dorio  for  a  palm,  and  Bays  that  the 
colnur  iB  that  of  a  not  too  ripe  date. 
[**  Nam  poenictiu»,  quem  tu  Graeoe  ^ivutu, 
dizisti,  noeter  eet  et  rutUu»  et  §padix.** 
8o  8erv.  and  the  Beme  Bcholta.— U.  N.] 
A  synonym  for  the  word  iB  **  badiuB  **  or 
**baidiuB,"  $cdZios,  from  $alt,  bIbo  a  palm 
branch,  whenoe  the  Italtan '  baio '  and  our 
*bay.'  *Glauci,'  blue  grey  (Keightley). 
[Gell.  2. 26  BayB  that  Virg.  might  equallV 
well  have  uaed  *  oaerulu8.'~H.  N.]  •  AJ- 
bis;'  Keightley  sayB  thiB  remark  muBt 
be  oonflned  to  BtalliouB.  The  diBtinction 
taken  between  **  albuB  "  and  **  oandiduB," 
aa  if  the  praiBe  of  white  horsee  in  the 
claBBicB  wasoonflned  to  the  latter,  is  over- 
thrown  by  Hor.  1  8.  7.  8,  **  eouis  prae- 
curreret  albis,"  where  Bee  Bfacleane'B 
note.  8erv.  mentiouB  a  Btrange  notion 
[found  in  Philarg.  and  the  Beriie  Boholia, 
which  here  are  evidently  de^ndent  on 
Philarg.l  "  Multi  ita  legunt  aUni  et  gUvo, 
nt  non  aibum  vel  gilvum  eed  albogilvum 
vituperet ;  quod  falsum  est" 

83.]  *Gilvo,'  dun  (Keightley).  The 
word  iB  the  same  ae  the  German  *  gelb ' 
and  our « yellow.'  *8i  qua '  for  •*  si  forte," 
like  **Bi  quem"  for  *•  Bioubi,"  A.  1.  181, 
and  the  oommon  uee  of  **nulluB"  for 
**non.''    8eeE.  1.  54. 

84.]  *  Micat  auribuB,'  he  priokB  up  hiB 
ears.  Goinp.  the  phmse  **  mioare  digitis." 
The  instrum.  abl.  *  auribuB '  denotoB  aa 
action,  whereae  the  aoousative  *artu9' 
denotes  an  aflection,  though  the  dlBtinc- 
tion  doee  not  hold  univenally.  *  Tremit 
artOB,'  from  Lucr.  3. 489. 
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Collectumque  fremens  volvit  sab  naribns  ignem.         S5 
Densa  iuba,  et  dextro  iactata  recxunbit  in  armo ; 
At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina ;  cayatque 
Tellurem  et  solido  graviter  sonat  ungula  oomu. 
Talis  Amyclaei  domitus  PoUucis  habenis 
CyllaruSy  et,  quorum  Grai  meminere  poetae,  90 

Martis  equi  biiuges,  et  magni  currus  AchillL 
Talis  et  ipse  iubam  cervice  effundit  equina 
Coniugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus»  et  altum 


A 


85.]  *  Freiueiis '  Med.,  *  premens '  Pal., 
Bom.,  Gud.,  supported  bj  a  qaotation  in 
8en.  Ep.  95.  The  former  has  been  the 
nsnal  reading  Binoe  Heyne;  but  Bibbeck 
restores  the  latter.  It  ia  dLBScuit  to  de- 
cide ;  *  fremens '  however  Beems  the  more 
natnrai  and  appropriate  word,  and  derives 
■ome  support  from  Lucr.  5.  1076,  '^'Ei 
fremitum  patulis  sub  naribos  edit  ad 
arma,"  though  that  support  wiU  be 
diminished  if  with  Lachm.  we  there  tum 
••sub"  into  **ubi."  *IgDem,'  the  hot 
breath.  The  steam  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested  the  idea  of  smoke.  Comp.  the  £alue 
of  the  horses  of  Diomedes,  ^'spirantes 
naribus  ignem  "  (Lucr.  5.  29).  *  Volvere' 
is  used  of  breath  Lucr.  6.  1227,  **  vitalis 
aeris  auras  Volvere  in  ore." 

86.]  <Iactata,'  after  being  tossed  up. 
Boringer,  auoted  by  SchDeider  on  Varro 
2.  7,  says  that  the  ancients  got  up  oq  the 
right  side  of  the  horse,  and  used  the  mane 
to  mount  with.  Comp.  Prop.  5.  4.  38, 
"  Oui  Tatius  deztras  collocat  ipse  iubas." 

87.]  *Duplez  spina'  appeara  to  be  a 
hollow  spine,  opposed  to  "  extans."  Varzo 
L  c,  Col.  6.  29. 

88.]  Varro  and  C0I.I.0.  mention  ''durae 
ungulae  "  as  a  good  point.  A  hard  and 
thick  hoof  would  be  especially  requisite 
when  horses  were  not  shod  with  iron. 
Comp.  the  Homerio  Kpartp^yvxts  Ikvou 
Bom.  has '  quatit  ungnla,'  from  a  recoUeo- 
tion  of  A.y.596. 

89.]  *  sQbh  was  the  steed  that  leamt  to 
obey  the  rein  of  Amyclaean  PoUuz,  Cylla- 
rus,  and  thoee  of  whioh  Greek  sono:  has 
preserved  the  memory,  the  horses  of  Kais, 
and  the  pair  of  the  mighty  Achilles :  ay, 
such  was  the  great  god  Satum  hlmself^ 
when  quick  as  lightning  he  flung  his 
mane  over  that  horse's  neck  of  lus,  as  he 
heard  his  wife's  step,  and,  as  he  ran, 
thriUed  through  the  height  and  depth  of 
Pelion  with  his  clear  sharp  neigh.'  Tliese 
mythological  allusions  are  obviously  in- 


tended  to  ennoble  the  subject ;  but  \ 
tend  to  injnre  itsgenninecharacter. 
pertius  has  carried  the  artifloe  to 
Burdity.    *  Amyclaei,'  v.  345. 

90.]  Castor  is  generally  the  ride 
Cyllams,  while  Polluz  is  a  boxer.  Su 
however,  s.  v.  KuAAapos ,  quotes  Stesicb 
as  saying  that  Cyllarns  belonged  to  \ 
[The  Beirne  seholia,  whichare  here  f 
than  the  notes  of  Serv.  and  Philarg. 
^  £quos  autem  a  Neptuno  lunoni  c 
Alcman  lyricus  dicit  CyUarum  et  ^ 
thum,  quorum  PoUuei  CyUarumj  Xaru 
/ratri  eiuM  eonceagum  este  dictum 
— H.  N.] 

91.]  ^Martis  equi:'  see  H.  15. 
The  notion  of  Serv.  that  Htifwt  and  i 
were  the  names  of  the  horses  rests 
mistranslation.  *  Currus  Achilli : ' ! 
thns  and  Balius,  II.  16.  148.  'Cu 
for  «equi :  "  comp.  1.  514.  The  o 
graphy  fluctuates  between  '  AchiU 
•  Achillei '  (so  Pal.,  though  Wagn.  on 
30  rejects  it)  and  *  Achillis.'  I  hav 
lowed  Wagn.,  as  a  referenoe  to  A.  1 
2.  476,  seems  to  show  that  he  is  rig 
deciding  the  question  In  each  cai 
euphony. 

92.]  '  lubam  effundit,'  in  flight, 
shown  by  'pemiz '  and  '  fugiens.' 
fundit'  has  overwhelming  authorii 
against  *  effudit/  which  Forb.,  ho^ 
still  retains.  No  doubt  the  perf.  \ 
foIlowB,  *  implevit,'  is  a  difficulty  ii 
way  of  reading  *  effundit'  But  sei 
nington  on  Persius  4.  2»  who  quotes 
2.  S.  3.  277»  "*  Marius  cum  praecipU 
Cerritus  /uit  ?  "  The  present  resei 
that  in  Pers.  L  o.  **  fiorbitio  tollit 
dira  oicutae,"  and  is  apparentl^ 
tended  to  ezpreas  the  faot  that  the 
or  history  oontinues  to  be  well  ki 
Comp.  also  A  8.  294  **  tu  Cresia  n 
Prodigia,"-H.  N.] 

93.]  <  Coniugis,'  Rhea,  or  Ops,  tc 
from  whom  lus  amour  with  the  u; 
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Pelion  hinnitu  fdgienB  implevit  aouto. 

flunc  qnoque,  ubi  aut  morbo  graviB  aut  iam  segnior  annis 
Deficit,  abde  domo,  nec  turpi  ignosce  senectae :  96 

Frigidus  in  Yenerem  senior,  frustraque  laborem 
Ingratum  trahit ;  et,  si  quando  ad  proelia  ventum  est, 
Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  viribus  ignis» 
Incassum  fnrit.    Eigo  animos  aevumque  notabis         loo 
Praecipue ;  hinc  alias  artis,  prolemque  parentum, 
Et  quis  cuique  dolor  Ticto»  quae  gloria  palmae. 
Nonne  vides,  cum  praecipiti  certamine  campum 


Philyra  Satnrn  ohanged  himtelf  into  a 
'  horae  and  the  nymph  into  a  maie.  The 
idea  iB  taken  firom  ApoU.  R.  2.  1234, 
where  Satnrn  is  deeeribed  gaUoping  ofT  on 
being  Bnrprised  with  the  nymph  by  Bhea. 

95—122.]  «The  finit  thing  is  to  tee 
thatthej  are  young  and  vigorous,  then  to 
inqnire  into  tneir  peculiar  qualitiee  and 
anteeedents,  their  BUOoeseeB  and  defeatB, 
and  how  they  have  borne  them ;  for  you 
haye  only  to  look  at  a  raoe  to  Boe  how 
thoroughly  a  Bpirited  horse  enters  into  the 
oonteBt.  Whether  for  driTing  or  riding, 
I  repeatj  youth  and  yigour  are  what  you 
have  mamly  to  look  to.*^ 

95.]  *  Hunc  quoque,'  even  tliis  perfect 
horse. 

96.]  ['Defeoit,'  i.e.  «defldt,'  Med. 
originally,  and  bo  Ribbeck.  — H.  K.] 
'  Aode  domo'  haa  been  taken  by  Heyna 
and  otherB  to  mean  'remoye  him  from* 
home,'  *Bend  him  ofT;'  but  it  more  pro- 
bably  means '  take  him  up,*  'leaye  him  no 
longer  out  with  the  mareB.'  The  Latin 
will  bear  either,  *  domo '  being  in  the 
former  oaBO  the  ablatiye,  in  tbe  latter  pro» 
bably  the  dative,  and  equiyalent  to  ^  in 
domum."  NemeBiamie,  CTueg.  141,  hae 
^abdaturque  domo"  for  *be  Bont  away 
from  home,'  but  hia  authoritr  ia  of  leee 
weight  than  the  analogy  of  Hor.'B  **  abdi- 
tuB  agro,"  1  Ep.  1.  5,  where,a8  Keightley 
remarkB,  tho  mention  of  the  hoKe  im- 
mediately  after  looks  like  a  referenoe  to 
the  pTMent  paBsaga  There  is  Bome  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  *nec  turpi  ignoeoe 
Beneotae.'  Serv.,  who  haB  been  generally 
foUowedf  propoBeB  to  take  *  neo  tnrpi '  ae 
**  et  non  tarpi."  It  BeemB  better  to  take 
hia  other  way,  *neo  ignosoe  Boneotae,' 
'  Bufler  him  not  to  diBgraoe  himeelf  in  hie 
oldage.'  'Turpia'  Beems  to  be  equiva- 
Mt  to  h/rxhi»»^'  Ladewig  oomp.  8U.  15. 
651,  ^  turpi  flnem  donate  aeneotae. ' 

98.]  •Ingratum'  fruiUeBB.     Gomp.  1. 


88,  "  neo  nuUa  interea  ett  inaratae  gratia 
terrae."  *  Proelia '  of  eoorBe  is  to  be  ez^ 
plained  fkom  the  oontezt,  thoogh  AnMia 
takea  it  literally. 

99.]  <8ine  yiribna,'  beeauae  the  atraw 
ia  ita  only  fuel.  Med.  originallj  andGnd. 
omit  Mn,'  and  Rom.  haa  'atipula.' 

100.]  The  emphatio  word  ia  *a6?iim.' 
Tou  muat  firat  aee  that  he  Ib  young  and 
▼igoroua. 

101.]  *  Hino,'  afterwarda,  that  ia,  not 
tiU  you  bave  looked  to  the  age.  '  Artia,' 
quaUtiea.  [Pal.  haa  'partia.'~H.  N.] 
*  Prolem  parentum,'  the  breed  of  bia  aire 
and  dam  ;  oomp.  GoL  7.  6. 7,  '*  Parit  au* 
tem,  si  generoBa  eat  prolea,  dnos." 

102.]  *  Cuique,'  in  each  oaae,  wheneyer 
▼ou  chooae  a  horae  to  breed  from.  Theae 
lines  may  be  taken  in  a  diiferent  way, 
*prolem  parentum'  being  undetitood  aa 
the  other  oflfapring  of  hia  aire  and  dam, 
and  *  ouique '  aa  each  member  of  thia  oif» 
apring,  into  whoae  racing  quaUtiea  tha 
breeder  Ib  to  inquire.  The  worda  *  qnia 
dolor,  quae  gloria'  deoote  a  two-fold  in- 
qniry;  what  have  been  hia  yiotorieB  and 
defeaiB,  and  what  apirit  haa  he  ahown  in 
each.  On  the  latter  the  poet  prooeeda 
to  expatiate. 

103.]  *  Nonne  Tidea,'  aee  on  1.  56.  The 
deaeription  is  imitated  from  IL  23.  362 — 
872.  I  would  offer  the  foUowing  tranala- 
tion :  *  Who  haa  not  watched  the  headlong 
Bpee<i  of  a  raoe,  the  diariota  awaliowing 
the  gronnd  before  them  as  they  pour  aloog 
in  a  torrent  from  their  flood-gatea,  when 
the  drivera'  youthful  hopea  are  at  their 
height,  and  tfae  bonnding  heart  ia  dxmined 
by  eaoh  eager  pulsation  ?  tbere  are  they 
with  their  ever  ready  lash  oirding  in  the 
air,  bending  forward  to  let  the  reins  go  : 
on  flies  the  wheel,  swift  and  hot  aa  £e : 
now  they  ride  low,  now  they  aeem  to  tower 
aloft,  ahooting  thiough  the  yoid  air  and 
riaing  agatnat  the  aky :  no  atint,  no  atay. 
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Corripuere  niuntque  eflfusi  carcere  currus/ 

Cum  spes  arrectae  iuvenumy  exultantiaque  haurit       m 

Corda  pavor  pulsans  ?  illi  instant  verb^e  torto 

Et  proni  dant  lora ;  volat  vi  fervidus  axis ;  ' 

lamque  humiles,  iamque  elati  sublime  videntur 

Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  adsurgere  in  auras  ; 

Nec  mora,  nec  requies ;  at  fulvae  nimbus  harenae       iio 

ToUitur ;  umesount  spumis  flatuque  sequentum : 

Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantae  est  victoria  curae. 


while  the  yeUow  sand  monnts  up  in  a 
oloud,  and  eaoh  is  sprinklcd  with  the  foam 
and  breath  of  those  behind  him :  that  is 
what  ambition  can  do ;  that  is  the  measure 
of  their  zeal  for  success.' 

104.]  *Campum  corripuere:'  have 
fitarted.  *Corripo'  in  this  aud  similar 
ezpresBions,  e.g.  "corripere  viam,  spatia," 
seems  to  express  the  sudden  hold  laid  as  it 
were  on  that  over  which  the  progress  is 
made,  and  also  the  annibilatiou  of  the 
space,  the  "vorare  viam"  of  Catullus. 

*  Effusi  caroere : '  see  on  1.  512. 

105.]  *  Spes  arrcctae/  a  puetical  variety 
for  ^^animi  arrecti  spe."  6o  A.  5.  138, 
which  is  a  partial  repetition  of  this  pas* 
Bage,  **  laudunique arrecta  cupido."  *  luve- 
num/  the  drivers,  the  word  being  of  oourse 
ohosen  to  bring  out  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  hopes.  'Haurit*  seems  rightly 
explained  by  Heyne,  ^  exhausts  the  heart 
by  stopping  the  breath.'  Those  who  think 
this  tuo  recondito  may  compare  wlth  Serv. 
A.  10.  314,  **  latus  haurit  apertura,"  the 
notion  in  each  case  being  that  of  rapidly 
devouring,  so  that  here  they  may  render, 

*  thri  Us  through  and  through.*  *  Pulsans,* 
as  weU  as  *  haurit/  may  go  with  *  corda.' 
Yirg.  borrowed  the  expression  from  II. 
23.  370,  where  however  trdraao-^  Is  in- 
trans. 

106.]  '  nii  instant : '  the  apodosis  seems 
to  begin  here.  Striotly  speaking  however 
the  w^ords  form  the  commencement  of  a 
new  sentence,  there  being  no  gnimmatical 
connexion  wiih  *  nonne  vides.'  We  have 
had  a  similar  instance  in  1.  187 — 189, 
'•  Contemplator  item . . .  sisuperantfetus." 
'  Instant '  seems  to  include  the  notion  of 
**in8i8tunt  rotis"  (v.  114)  as  well  as  that 
of  keeping  up  the  speed,  and  being  always 
ready  to  put  in  the  whip,  *  Verbere  torto ' 
is  best  taken  as  tbe  ablat.  instrum.  not 
as  dat.  for  "  verberi."  Comp.  A.  8.  2f.O., 
10.  691,  the  latter  of  which  pa^sagcs 
provea  Uie  use  of  the  ablat.,  as  the  dat.  uf 


the  person  oocurs  in  the  same  senteoc 
•Verbere'=*  flagello."  *Torto,'*circlin| 
not  *twisted.'  Comp.  1.  319,  **Btupp 
torquentem  Balearis  verbera  fundae." 

107.]  The  reins  were  pasaed  round  i 
body  of  the  driver,  so  that  he  natura] 
leant  forward  when  at  fuU  speed.  g 
Dict.  A.  8.  V.  *  Cirous.'  *  Axie : '  this  t^ 
a  very  oonspicuous  part  of  the  auoic 
chariot,  beoause  the  car  was  so  small  a 
light.  *  Vi '  is  of  course  to  be  taken  wi 
*volat;'  not,  as  Wakef.  thought,  wi 

•  fervidus.' 

108, 109.]  Hom,  (U.  23.  368,  369)  1 

"AXXoT*  8'  &t{curirc  fitr-fiopa'  roi  ^  l 

TfjptS 

'Eo-Too-ay  4y  Si^poto'!, 

80  that  Virg.  refers  tothe  boundingof 
cars,  and  the  oorresponding  rising  e 
sinking  of  the  charioteers,  not  to  i 
motion  of  the  charioteers  themselvea. 
109.]  The  words  *  subJime— auras '  ai 
case  of  zeugma,  beingoonnected  grami 
tically  with  both  'humiles'  and  *eb 
though  in  sense  with  *  elati '  only.  *  S 
lime*  may  be  taken  with  either  *  elati 

*  ferri.'  *  Vacuum '  has  nearly  the  « 
meaning,  denoting  a  oertaiu  height  ab 
the  ground.  Comp.  Hor.  1  Od.  3. 
**  Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera,"  P 
01. 1. 10,  ip-fifjLos  8«'  €de4pos :  also  A.  5.  5 
12.  592.    [Rom.  has  *  exsurgere.'— H. 

110.]  *  At '  is  continuative,  not  adve 
tive. 

111.]  Comp.  IU2a  380  and  Soph. 
718,  wbich  passages  show  that  thii 
Virg.'8  is  literal,  not  rhetorioal. 

112.]  This  conneots  the  preoeding 
scription,  ratherinartificially,  with  ▼. 
from  which  tlie  poetdigressed,  formin 
it  were  a  sort  of  object-clause  for  *  nc 
vides.'  *  This  will  show  you  what  ambi 
can  do.'    With  the  language  comp.  1. 
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Primus  Erichthonius  currus  et  qnattuor  ausus 
lungere  equos^  rapidusque  rotis  insistere  yictor. 
Frena  Pelethronii  Lapithae  gyrosque  dedere 
Impositi  dorso,  atque  equitem  docuere  sub  armis 
Insultare  solo,  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos. 
Aequus  uterque  labor ;  aeque  iuvenemque  magistri 


115 


IIS.]  Pliiiy  7.  202  has  the  mme  le^end, 
"Bifi;a8  primum  iunzit  Phrygum  natio, 
quadrigas  ErichthoQius.*'  Cio.  N.  D.  3. 
23  says  tbat  the  Aroadians  attributed  the 
inveDtion  of  the  four-horse  car  to  a  Mi- 
iierva,  daughter  of  Juoiter  and  Coryphe, 
whom  they  worshippea  under  the  name  of 
Coria.  ErichthoniuB  was  tumed  iuto  the 
consteUation  Auriga.  8ee  Dlct.  B.  *  Erich- 
thoniuB.'  'CurruB  et  quuttuor  inngere 
equos'  =  ^  curruiquattuoriungereequoe:" 

*  he  flret  tbought  of  puttlng  together  the 
two,  the  car  and  the  four  horses,*  as  if 
they  had  before  existed  aeparately. 

114.]  *Bapidus'  is  the  reMUng  of  most 
of  Bibbeck'8  MSS.,  iucluding  Rom.,  Pal., 
Med.  a  m.  p.,  and  Gud.,  and  of  Serv.,  and 
was   restored    by  Heins.    for   'rapidis.' 

*  Insistere'  refers  to  the  praotioe  of  stand- 
ing  upright  in  the  car,  and  ia  perhaps 
Intenoed  to  be  contraated  with  *  rapidus ' 
(oomp.  Hom.   oited    on   yv.    108,  109> 

*  Vietor '  either  of  oonquest  in  battle  or  a 
raoe,  or  merely  of  sucoess  in  his  invention. 

*  Krichthonius  was  the  flrst  who  rose  to 
tlte  feat  of  coupling  a  car  and  four  horses 
together,  standing  erect  above  the  wheels 
that  fwept  him  on  in  triumph.' 

115.]  *  Pelethronii,'  from  the  Peletbro- 
nian  wood  on  Mount  Pelion.  ^Gyros,' 
the  rfng  for  breaking  horses  in.  Comp. 
Pneudo-Tibnll.  4.  1.  ^l^^equnm  .  .  .  In- 
que  vicem  modo  derecto  oontendere  ourKu, 
Seu  libeat  curvo  brevius  compeUere  gyro." 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  *gyrus'  meta- 
phorically  for  a  narrow  space.  as  in  Piop. 
4.  3.  21,  **  Cur  tua  praescriptos  evecta  est 
pagina  gyroe  ?  "  The  Greek  name  for  it 
was  jc^KAof,  and  PoUux  has  tcvKKortpiit 
Iwvaffta  for  riding  in  the  ring.  Virg.,  as 
Keightley  thinks,  instead  of  rationalizing 
the  table  of  the  Centaurs,  attributes  the 
introdnction  of  riding  horses  to  their  ri\'a1s 
the  Lapithae.  *  Dedert; '  seems  better  ez- 
plainea  by  regarding  the  inventor  as  the 
giver  (oomp.  "  vestio  munere"  1.  7)  than 
by  understanding  **  dare"  as  "edcre." 
lia]  •  Sub  armis '  =  "  armatum." 
117.]  It  is  difficuU  to  flx  the  ezaot 
meaning  of  *  glomerare ; '  but  from  the 
epithet  *  snperbos '  it  seems  to  denote  the 


gathering  up  of  the  legs  in  pranoing  or 
high  action,  not,  as  might  otherwise  be 
suggested,  wheeling  round  in  the*ring. 
[An  old  gloss  preserved  in  Non.  pp.  106, 
295,  Gell.  17. 5,  Macrob.  Sat.  6. 9,  Philarg., 
Scrv.,  and  the  Berne  scholia  here]  gave 
*equiteni'  the  sense  of  *equum,'  on  the 
strength  of  a  doubtful  pussago  in  Eimius 
(A.  7.  fr.  9),  an  anomaly  which,  if  ^'usti- 
fied,  would  only  produoe  a  platitude. 
Here,  as  in  Hor.  £pod.  16.  12,  **  Eques 
sonante  verberabit  ungula,"  the  rider  is 
evidently  suid  to  do  what  the  horse  does. 
8o  *  sub  armis '  points  to  the  weight  on 
the  horse. 

118.]  In  V.  102  it  was  said  that,  after 
the  age,  the  racing  qualities  of  the  stallion 
should  be  looked  to ;  and  this  led  to  a  di- 
grcssion  on  racing.  We  now  retum  to  the 
original  point,  that  youth  and  vigour  are 
indispensable  (*  iuvenem  oitlidumque  ani- 
mis '  answering  to  *animo6  aevumque'). 

*  Labor,'  the  difflculty  of  providing  a  g^ood 
stallion  (which  is  throughout  the  upper- 
most  notion  in  the  poet*8  mind),  is  *aequu8,* 
in  both  oases,  that  is,  whether  you  wish  to 
breed  racers  or  chargers.  Comp.  2.  412, 
**  Durus  uterque  labor ; "  where,  as  here, 
the  meaning  of  *  labor '  is  implicd  rather 
than  expressed  by  the  immediate  oon- 
tezt.  *  Aeque '  with  what  foUows  ezplains 

*  aeqnus.'  *  Calidum  animis  et  cursibus 
acrem '  are  tho  signs  of  youth  and  undi- 
minished  vigour,  aud  therefore  it  is  in  point 
to  mention  them  in  the  case  of  a  stallion, 
whereas  it  would  be  a  truism  in  the  ouse  of 
a  racer.  The  whole  nat^sao^c  may  be  para- 
phrased :  It  is  eqnally  ditiicult  to  breed 
chargers  and  racers,  and  in  either  case  the 
breeder  requires  a  young  and  frt  sh  stallion, 
and  must  not  take  one  that  is  aged  and 
worn  out,  even  though  in  the  one  case  he 
may  have  been  a  oapital  chnrger  (v.  120), 
or  in  the  other  may  be  of  the  bighest 
racing  breed  of  Grecce.  But  the  brevity  of 
yirg.'B  language,  and  his  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute  poetical  ornament  ftir  regular 
logical  sequenoe,  render  the  passage  ob- 
scure,  and  it  is  possible  that  Yoss  may  be 
right  iu  referring  *  labor '  to  the  training 
for  driving  and  riding,  the  toil  however 
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Ezquirunt  calidumque  animis  et  carsibus  aorem, 
Quamvis  saepe  fuga  versos  ille  egerit  hostis, 
Et  patriam  Epirum  referat  fortisque  MycenaSy 
Neptunique  ipsa  deducat  origine  gentem. 

His  animadversis  instant  sub  tempus,  et  omnis 
Impendunt  curas  denso  distendere  pingui, 
Quem  legere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum ; 
Florentisque  secant  herbas,  fluviosque  ministrant 
Farraque,  ne  blando  nequeat  superesse  labori, 
Invalidique  patrum  referant  ieiunia  nati. 
Ipsa  autem  macie  tenuant  armenta  volentes, 
Atque,  ubi  concubitus  primos  iam  nota  voluptas 


m 


126 


130 


being  that  of  the  hone-breaker,  not  of  the 
hone.  In  that  oase  the  oonDexion  wiU 
be, '  as  the  two  objects  are  eqnaUy  impor- 
tant,  and  equally  difflcult  of  attainment, 
it  is  of  equai  moment  to  attend  to  breed- 
ing  for  each.'  To  understand  *uterque 
labor'  with  Heyne  of  breeding  and 
driving  or  riding  seems  out  of  the  quea- 
tion :  nor  oan  Wagn.  beright  in  referring 
'aeque'  to  *que— Hjue,'  '*aeque  iuvenem 
ao  oalidum  et  aorem."  Vy.  120—122 
apparently  refer  back  to  ▼.  1 02,  reminding 
the  reader  that  snoh  oonsiderations  are 
to  be  attended  to  only  in  the  eeoond 
plaoe.  There  is  Bome  careleBBness  alao 
in  the  nse  of '  Ule '  ▼.  120,  which  is  intro- 
duced  Bo  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
Virg.  meant  to  Bay  *they  look  to  the 
▼oath  of  a  horBO  flrBt,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  paBt  BervioeB,'  or  *  they  look  for 
a  young  horBO,  though  the  other  oandi- 
date  for  their  ohoioe  may  have  been 
diBtingaiBhed  in  paet  times.'  Probably 
there  u  a  confusion  betweeYi  the  two.  A 
friend  of  Warton'8,  who  obeerved  thia, 
wiBhed  to  plaoe  the  lines  after  v.  96,  and 
BO  Ribbeck,  foUowing  a  reoent  traot  by 
Tittler,  [and  Forb.  in  hiB  laBt  edition.— 

121, 122.]  *  Eplmm,'  comp.  1.  59.  *  My- 

oenaB'  for  "Apyos    iinro$6rcm,    Here  aB 

elBowhere  *  que '  standB  where  we  might 

ezpeot  ^  ve,*  the  variouB  kindB  of  breeds 

bemg  looked  upon  aB  foUowing  under 

one  head.  *  Neptuni  origine '  ref ers  either 

to  the  Btoiy  of  the  birth  of  the  horBo 

Arion  (Dict.  B.)  or  to  tliat  of  the  pro- 

d^-'-'—  -'  *»*e  horae  in  the  oonteet  of 

^allaB.   8ee  on  1. 12.  For 

uus  *nomen,'  perhape,  «b 

bfom  A.  10.  618. 

%BX  ohooaing  a  BtaUion, 


the  next  thing  is  to  gei  him  into  ga 
oondition:  mares,  on  the  other  han 
Bometimee  reqaire  to  be  kept  thin  1 
denial  of  fbod  and  severe  exercise.' 

123.]  *  HiBanimadversis,'  Le.  '*  morib 
et  aetate  deprehensiB,"  8erv.  PaL  b 
^animum  adversiB,'  whioh  Bibbeck  adop 
aB  alBo  in  2.  259,  where  the  teatimony 
Pal.  ia  lesB  ezplioit. 

124.]  *DenBo,'  firm,  as  the  flesh  o£ 
horBo  should  be  when  ia  high  ccmditi< 
Piiny  (11.  212)  diBtinguiaheB  'pingu 
fipom  "  adepB." 

125.]  '  Peoori '  is  to  be  taken  both  wi 
'ducem'  and  *maritum.'  FaL  haa  *j 
ooria-*magU}trum,'  perhape  from  E. 
101. 

126.]  'FlorentiB'  is  the  reading  of 
Bibbeck'8  MSfi.  Othere  bave  '  pubent 
whieh  U  reoognized  aB  a  variant  in  1 
Dresden  Berv.,  and  adopted  by  Heyi 
but,  aa  he  himself  Buggesta,  it  may  hi 
been  introduoed  from  A.  4.  514,  and 
doee  not  seem  to  be  ezclusively  or  ee 
ciaUy  appropriate  here.  *  Florentis '  i^  i 
as  Wagn.  Beems  to  think,  an  omBmei 
epithet,  but  seemB  rather  to  indicate 
kind  of  herbage  Bpoken  of,  e.g.  vetc 
("  ervum,"  CJoL  6. 27)  or  clover.  « Seca 
and  *  ministrant '  imply  that  the  etalj 
or  bull  iB  kept  up.  *  Fluvios '  for  **  aq 
fluvialeB."  Oomp.  A.  2.  686,  ''san< 
reBtinguere  fontibuB  ignlB." 

127.]  *  Superesse  labori '  is  explai 
by  GeU.  1.  22,  who  quotes  thLs  passs 
**Bupra  laborem  eBse,  neque  oppriu 
labore."  Thns  we  may  comp.  *«  super^ 
dolori"Ov.M.11.703.  pNeqneanfi 
*  nequeanB '  Med.  originaUv.— 'H.  N.] 

129.]  *Ip6a  armenta,'  the  herd  itsel 
diBtinguished  from  its  ^  duz '  and  '  m 
tuB ; '  that  is,  the  mares. 
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SoUicitat,  frondesque  negant  et  fontibus  areent. 
Saepe  etiam  cursu  quatiunt  et  Bole  fatigant, 
Oum  gravitgr  tunsis  gemit  area  frugibus,  et  cum 
Surgentem  ad  Zephyrum  paleae  iaetantur  inanes. 
Hoc  faciunty  nimio  ne  luxu  obtunsior  usus 
Sit  genitali  arvo  et  sulcos  oblimet  inertis, 
Sed  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem  interiusque  recondat. 

Bursus  cura  patrum  cadere,  et  succedere  matrum 
Incipit.    Exactis  graridae  cum  mensibus  errant, 
Non  illas  gravibus  quisquam  iuga  ducere  plaustris, 
Non  saltu  superare  viam  sit  passus  et  acri 
Oarpere  prata  fuga  fluyiosque  innare  rapacis. 
Saltibus  in  yacuis  pascunt  et  plena  secundum 
Flumina,  muscus  ubi  et  viridissima  gramine  ripa, 


186 


140 


132.]  *  GaUop  and  sweat  them.' 
133.]  Comp.  1.  298.     Col.   2.  21  (22) 
mentions  tbe  west  wind  as  the  best  for 
winnowing.    It  seemfl  hard  to  disoonnect 

*  Bole  fatigant '  from  *  cursn  quatinnt/  and 
refer  it  to  the  cows,  with  Trapp  and 
Eeightley,  as  if  the  recommendation  were 
to  exerciae  them  in  threshing.  On  the 
other  hand,  marea  are  put  to  horse  in 
spring,  long  before  com  iacut  and  threshed, 
ao  that  this  description  of  hot  weather  as 
the  time  for  cutting  and  threehing  the 
com  muBt  be  considered  aa  inappropriate. 
Mr.  Blackburn  however  oontendB  that 
com,  though  cat  in  summer  or  autumn, 
may  be  threahed  at  any  time,  e.g.  in  the 
•pring.  'Gemit'  seems  to  suggefit  the 
notion  that  the  thieshing-fioor  oriea  out 
under  the  **  tritura." 

138 — 156.]  *  After  conception  the  dams 
require  attention  lather  than  the  sires. 
They  should.be  kept  from  work  and  violent 
exerciae»  and  aUowed  to  graze  iu  tbe 
shade  near  wattsr,  and  this  in  the  morn- 
ing  and  evening,  rather  than  at  midday, 
for  fear  of  the  gadfly.'  Yirg.  seems  gra- 
dually  to  be  Blidiug  from  the  subject  of 
horaeB  to  that  of  oxen,  v.  140  referring 
rather  to  cows,  tv.  141,  142  to  mares. 
The  mention  of  the  gadflv  appea»  to 
make  the  final  tranaition,  and  acoordingly 
in  the  next  paragraph  we  hear  excluBively 
about  calving. 

138.]  No  exact  parallel  for  this  use  of 

*  cadere '  is  g^ven.  *  Cadere '  and  *  Bucce- 
dere '  may  posaibly  be  a  metaphor  &om 
the  aetting  and  rising  of  Btara. 

140.]  Yarro  (2.  7.  10)  cautionB  hU 
breeder  against  working  hia   mares  too 


much  when  they  are  near  foaling.  •  Non ' 
for  *♦  ne,"  as  in  1.  458  (note).  •  PlauBtria ' 
BeemB  to  be  the  ablative,  aa  if  it  had  been 
•*iuga  gravium  plaustrorum,"  not,  aa 
Keightley  thinkB,  the  dative. 

141.]  It  is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  BenBu 
of  'Baltu  Btiperare  viam';  but  it  is  pro- 
bably  tobe  coupIedwithwbatfolIow8,and 
taken  as  clearing,  i.e.  leaping  out  of,  the 
ruail,  [''quod  Bolet  fieri  cum  pascunC 
pedibus  impcditiss"  say  Serv.  and  the 
beme  Bcholia. — H.  N.] 

142.]  'Fluvio&oue  rapacis'  is  from 
Lucr.  1. 17 ;  and  Virg.  Beems  to  have  had 
hia  eye  on  the  whole  of  that  paBsage.  '  Ba- 
pacis '  ia  not  without  point,  becauBe  the 
mareB  would  have  to  struggle  to  avoid 
beine  carried  away  by  the  Btrtam. 

143.1  For  'paBcunt'  thesecond  reading 
of  Med.,  Gud.  corrccted,  and  others  give 

*  pascant,'  which  Heyne  retnined.  Wu^ef. 
however  seemB  rightly  to  deny  the  Latin- 
ity  of  the  Bubj.  bere,  as  *  pascant '  could 
hardly  be  understood  except  of  the  herda, 
and  thia  uae  of  "pascere"  for  "paaci" 
appeara  to  reat  only  on  Tibull.  2.  5.  25. 
Tbe  participle  *'  pascenB  "  in  auoh  places 
aa  E.  3.  96  may  be  from  the  deponent 

*  Yacuia,'  where  they  will  be  nndiaturbed. 
*PIena,'  aaya  Serv.,  that  they  may  not 
have  to  stoop :  rather,  to  aoramble  down 
the  Bteep  bank  of  a  torrent.  The  whole 
picture  la  a  oontraat  to  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding  line. 

144.]  Where  (there  is)  moes,  and  where 
the  bank  ia  greenest  with  gnas ;  *  viridis- 
aima  gramine '  being  the  predicate.  Med 
has  *  gramina  ripae.' 
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Speluncaeque  tegant,  et  saxea  procubet  umbra.  145 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  virentem 
Plurimus  Albumum  volitans,  cui  nomen  asilo 
Bomanum  est,  oestrum  Grai  vertere  yocantes, 
Asper,  acerba  sonans,  quo  tota  exterrita  silyis 
Diffugiunt  armenta ;  Airit  mugitibus  aether  loO 

Ooncussus,  silvaeque  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 
Hoc  quondam  monstro  horribilis  exercuit  iras 
Inachiae  luno  pestem  meditata  iuvencae. 
Hunc  quoque,  nam  mediis  fervoribus  acrior  instat, 
Arcebis  gravido  pecori,  armentaque  pasces  155 

Sole  recens  orto  aut  noctem  ducentibus  astris. 
Post  partum  cura  in  yitulos  traducitur  omnis ; 


145.]  Philarg.  says  that '  sazea  nmbra ' 
and  *  prooubet  *  are  used  **  nove."  *  Pro- 
cubo'  only  oocurs  again  in  Claudian, 
Consnl.  Prob.  et  Olyb.  119,  and  there  in 
the  Bense  of  lying  down.  The  oonjuno- 
tives  wiU  depend  on  *  ubi,*  if  *  paacunt ' 
is  read  ▼.  143.  FMed.  has  *protegit' 
originally,  oorreoted  into  '  protegat '  and 
'prooubet.'— H.N.] 

147.]  *  Volitana,*  a  partioiple  naed  sub- 
stantiTely,  a  usage  more  oommonly  found 
in  the  plural,  as  in  2.  152,  Ao.,  ezoept  in 
the  oase  of  a  word  llke  "  amana,"  whioh 
has  oome  to  be  fairly  naturalized  as  a 
noun.  Besides  'asilus'  the  Romans 
caUed  the  gadfly  '*  tabanus,**  PUny  11. 
100,  as  theOreeks  had  anothername,/K^i^. 

148.1  Striotly  speaking,  'vertere  to- 
cantes'  would  imply  that  the  Greeks 
translated  the  Roman  name;  but  Virg. 
of  oourse  means  no  more  than  that  they 
gave  the  thing  a  name  in  their  own 
language.  [Philarg.  and  the  Beme 
schoUa  quote  from  Nigidius  Figulus  De 
animalibuB  ^^Asilus  est  musca  varia 
tabanus,  bubus  mazime  nooens.  Hio  apud 
Graeoos  prius  myops  vooabatur :  postoa 
roagnitudine  inoommodi  oestrum  appel- 
larunt"— H.  N.] 

149.]  "Asper,  aoerba  tuens,"  Lnor.  5. 
34.  In  what  follows  Yirg.  had  his  eye  on 
Od.  22.  2.%  foU. 

150.1  *Furit  mngitibns  aether  oon- 
cussus''  is  probably  an  imitation  of  ^opiTl" 
yoKTOs  ai^p  4vifAai¥tratf  Acsoh.  Theb. 
155,  whioh  Wund.  oomp.  *The  air  is 
stunned  and  roaddened  with  their  beUow- 
ings,  the  air  and  the  woodland  and  the 
banks  of  Tanager  which  runs  dry  in  the 
sun.'    [The  Vatican  fragm.  has  *fhgit' 


for*furit.'--H.N.l 

151.]  *8icci'  adds  a  touoh  to  the  pic- 
ture,  heighteniug  as  it  were  the  miserj 
of  the  cattle. 

152.]  ^Monstro/  1.  185.  *Ezercui( 
iras'  like  "  viris  ezeroet,"  t.  229.  In  4 
453  the  ezpression  is  varied,  **Non  te  nui 
lius  ezeroent  numinis  irae."  For  lo  ano 
the  gadfly  comp.  Aesch.  Prom.  567,  674 
Supp.  307. 

154.]  *  Quoque'  refers  baok  to  the  othei 
preoautions  already  reoommended  in  th< 
case  of  the  pregnant  dams  vv.  140  foU 
'Mediis  fervoribus,'  Uke  "aestibui 
mediis,"  v.  331.  of  the  noonday  heat,  af 
the  oontezt  shows. 

155.]  *Arcebi8  peoori'  like  "  pecoride- 
fendite,"  E.  7.  47  (note).  The  future  h 
virtually  equivalent  to  an  imperative 
See  1.  167,  where  it  is  aooompanied  b^ 
a  oonditional  clause.  Some  MSS.,  in 
cluding  Med.  a  m.  s.,  thrust  in  *que 
after  *peoori'  to  support  the  Torse 
[*  Pasois'  fragm.  Vat.— H.  N.] 

156.1  The  stars  are  said  to  usher  in  tht 
night,  Decause  they  are  seen  before  thc 
night  has  closed  in. 

157—178.]  *  After  calving,  you  have  t( 
think  mainly  of  the  calves.  Sepurat< 
them  aconrding  to  the  destination  of  each 
and  treat  them  with  a  view  to  it  Tho6< 
which  are  not  meaat  for  labour  may  b< 
left  to  graze;  those  which  are  shoulc 
be  trained  early  and  practised  to  bi^a: 
the  Toke  and  draw  Tehicles.  Before  the] 
are  broken  in  they  will  want  oom  as  wel 
as  ordinary  fodder.  Youngcalves  shonlc 
have  all  their  mothers*  milk.' 

157.]  *  Traduoitur,'  from  the  mothers 
as  bofore  from  the  fathers. 
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Continuoque  notas  et  nomina  gentis  inurunty 

Et  quos  aut  pecori  malint  summittere  habendOy 

Aut  aris  servare  sacros,  aut  scindere  terram  I60 

Et  campum  horrentem  fractis  invertere  glaebis. 

Cetera  pascuntur  viri(iis  armenta  per  herbas  : 

Tu  quos  ad  studium  atque  usum  formabis  agrestem, 

lam  vitulos  hortare,  viamque  insiste  domandi, 

Dum  faciles  animi  iuvenum,  dum  mobilis  aetas,  166 

Ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circlos 

Cervici  subnecte ;  dehinc,  ubi  libera  coUa 

Servitio  adsuerint,  ipsis  e  torquibus  aptos 

lunge  pares,  et  coge  gradum  conferre  iuvencos  ; 

Atque  illis  iam  saepe  rotae  ducantur  inanes  170 


158.]  '  Notas  et  nomina/  a  hendiadyB, 
recurring  A.  3.  444.  *Nomina  gentis ' 
would  naturally  mean  that  the  marks  are 
intended  to  distinguish  the  breed;  but 
we  may  doubt  with  Keightley  whether 
Buch  waa  reallv  the  practioe.  Perhaps 
Virg.  confounds  the  breed  witb  the 
property  of  the  breeder,  meaning  no  more 
than  that  the  oattle  are  branded  that  it 
may  be  known  whose  they  are.  For 
branding  see  on  1.  263. 

159.]  A  verb  muat  be  supplied  from 
*  inurunt,'  with  the  sense  of  dtatinguish- 
ing  or  setting  apart.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose  that  they  were  actualiy  branded 
aooording  to  the  purpoees  for  which  they 
were  deitigned.    '  Peoori  habendo,'  1.  3. 

160.]  The  oonstruction  is  changed, 
^quoa^^being  the  object  of  'servare,'  the 
Bubject  of 'scindere.'  Varro(2.  5)  sayB  of 
the  flnest  cattle  "ad  victimaa  faroinnt 
atque  ad  deorum  aervant  Bupplicia." 

161.]  '  Horrentem '  doubtleBB  ezpreBBCB 
the  rough  appearanoe  of  the  uptumed 
ridgea,  elsewhere  called  "  terga,"  just  aa 
it  iB  applied  to  a  liog^s  baok  A.  1.  634. 

162.]  Martyn  appearsright  in  referring 
this  Une,  [the  genuineness  of  which  Rib- 
bcck  Baspects,]  to  what  foUowB,  not  to 
what  precedeB.  Such  cattle  as  were  in- 
tendea  for  breeding  or  for  killing  would 
be  left  to  graze,  as  their  only  object 
would  be  to  get  fat:  but  thoee  whioh 
were  required  for  labour  would  have  to 
be  taken  in  hand.  Heyne  objects  that 
the  next  line  in  that  case  wouM  have 
been  more  naturally  introdnced  by  some 
adversative  particle :  see  however  A.  9. 
224^226.  Perha]98  it  may  be  said  that 
*tii'  here  is  quasi-adversative,  standing 
in  a  Bort  of  iUogioal  oppoeition  to  *  cetera.' 


*  Pascnntur '  for  which  Yobb  reads  *  pas- 
oantur'  Irom  two  MSS.,  denotes  the 
oustom. 

163.]  Here  and  in  the  two  following 
lines  he  borrows  language  from  the  edu- 
oation  of  youth. 

166.]  Similar  procepts  are  given  by 
Yarro  1.  20,  Gol.  6.  2.  No  other  instance 
is  quoted  of  the  form  *  circlus,'  but  it  is 
Bumoiently  snpported  by  the  analogy  of 
"vindum,"  "saeclum,"  &a  Wakef.  on 
Lucr.  6. 954  wished  to  read '  ciroos,'  which 
has  the  authority  of  Pal.,  fragm.  Yat. 
a  m.  pr.  and  the  mar^n  of  Gud.,  but 
Serv.  [and  NoniuB  p.  310]  read  'cirolos.' 
The  gradations  of  training  here  specifled 
seem  to  be  1.  accustoming  tiie  calfB  neok 
to  a  ooUar;  2.  teaching  it  to  step  together 
with  another ;  3.  teacijing  two  to  draw  a 
light  weight ;  4.  a  heavy  one. 

167.]  *  Dehino '  dissylluble  as  in  A.  5. 
722,  Hor.  A.  P.  144. 

168.]  The  'tor^ues'  are  the  same  as 
the  '  oirculi,' '  ipsis '  having  virtually  the 
force  of  '*  isdem,"  as  Wagn.  remarks.  Per- 
hapB  there  may  be  an  implied  prohibition 
of  a  custom  which,  as  Gol.  I.  a  teUs  us, 
was  jubtly  reprobated  bv  most  writers  on 
agriculture,  of  yoking  bullocks  together 
by  the  homs.  '  Aptus ' = "  aptatus,"  as  in 
A.  4.  482,  &o. 

169.]  The  practioe  of  teaching  oalves  to 
Btep  together  is  still  to  be  seen  ia  the 
south  of  Franoe  (Keightley).  •  Pares ' 
may  mean  not  only  that  two  were  to  be 
yoked  tagether,  bot  that  they  were  to  be 
of  equ;J  stren^th,  that  being  a  point  in- 
sistea  on  by  Varro  and  Columella  in  the 
oase  of  actual  draught.   ['luvencis'  Med. 


170]  '  InaneB  rotae'  may  be  either  an 
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Per  terram,  et  summo  vestigia  pulvere  Bignent ; 
Post  valido  nitens  sub  pondere  faginus  axis 
Instrepaty  et  iunctos  temo  trahat  aereus  orbes. 
Interea  pubi  indomitae  non  gramina  tantum, 
Nec  yescas  salioum  frondes  ulyamque  palustrem, 
Sed  frumenta  manu  carpes  sata ;  nec  tibi  fetae, 
More  patrumy  nivea  implebunt  mulctraria  vaccae» 
Sed  tota  in  duloes  consument  ubera  natos. 


176 


empty  cari,  or,  as  Mr.  Blaokbam  thinks» 
wheelB  without  a  body.  Yarro  and  Gol. 
give  the  Eame  direotton,  the  latter  leoom- 
mending  that  they  should  begin  with  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  which  a  weight  should 
next  be  attached. 

171.]  'Yestigia'  Beems  tobe  the  rutsof 
the  wheels 

172.]  Translated  from  II.  5.  838,  fUya 
8*  ffipaxf  ^^iytyos  &(wt^  Bpi6oa6yp. 

173.  *  lunctos,'  to  the  pole»  whioh  was 
formerly  plated  with  oopper  (^aexeus'), 
afterwards  with  iron. 

174.]  *  Interea : '  oalveB  were  not  broken 
in  before  tbey  were  three  years  old,  so 
Yirg.  probably  means  now  to  speak  of 
their  treatment  previously,  tbough  the 
want  of  precision  in  his  language  leayes 
his  intention  in  some  uncertainty. 
*Feiae/  y.  176,  points  to  a  still  earlier 
stage,  befoze  the  caWes  are  weaned. 
Thus  the  order  of  time  is  exactly  reversed. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  *  gramina '  means 
hay,  or  perhaps  grass  cut  green,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  understood  as  joined 
by  a  zeugma  to  *carpes,'  the  meaning 
being  that  besides  grazing  they  are  to 
have  com  gathered  for  them. 

175.]  [Paulus  (Fest  pi  368)  givea  two 
meanings  to  the  word  ^vescus,'  'fiaati- 
dioeus,'  and  *edax':  ^fattidiosus^  (ve 
onim  pro  pusillo  utebantur).  Luoretius 
teteum  dixit  edcusem  cum  ait  **  neo  mare 
Quae  impendent  vesco  sale  saxa  peresa.*' 
GelUuB  16.  5  repeats  the  substance  of 
this  note.  Konius  (p.  186)  quotes  Luci- 
Uus,  Afranius,  and  the  line  before  us 
in  support  of  the  meaning  'minutus.' 
Philarg.  here  takes  the  same  yiew,  that 
«vescas*  means  in  this  passage  *teneras 
et  exiles':  so  too  Serv.  and  the  Beme 
scholia.  As  Philarg.  quotes  the  same 
verae  of  Afranius  as  iNonius,  and  the 
same  verse  of  Lucretius  as  Paulus,  it  is 
probable  that  a  note  of  Yerrius  FUccus 
iB  the  ultimate  Bource  of  his  remarks. — 
H.  K.]  For  *ve8cu8*  in  the  sense  of 
*smaU,deUcate'oomp.Afran.  (*Sorore6,' 


fr.  1),  **  FeBcis  imbecillus  Tiribus; "  Plii 
7. 81,  **  corpore  vesco  sed  eximiis  viribus 
(speaking  of  a  gladiator);  Ov.  F.  3.  4 
(where  it  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  coi 
and  is  expluined  by  "parva").  Sei 
adda  that  it  is  applied  to  the  webs 
spiders.  In  Lucr.  1.  326,  we  may  rend 
it  *lean'  or  *hungry  *(oomp.  **tem 
argUk,"  «ieiuna  glarea."  2.  180,211 
Neither  the  present  Dassage  nor  4.  l^ 
*^  vescumque  papaver,  is  of  much  weig 
for  fixing  the  meaning,  though  the  scn 
**tenuis"  wUl  agree  with  both.  S 
Munro  on  Lucr.  1.  c,  who  takes  it  thc 
to  mean  the  small,  ilne  particlesof  sprs 
*Ulvam,'  E.  8.  27.  Fee  (quoted 
Eeightley)  distinguishes  the  *  ulva  pali 
tris'  from  the  ordinary  *ulva,'  makii 
the  former  the  **festuoa  fluitans,"  t 
latter  the  **Bcirpus  lacustris"  of  Li 
naeus.  Bom.  has  *8Uvam,'  a  natuj 
error. 

176.]  Serv.  understands  *frumenta  sa 
of  the  **  farrago,"  mentioned  v.  205 ;  h 
it  evidently  means  growing  com.  Yarr 
precept  is  (2.  5)  '*  Semestribus  vitulis  < 
iciunt  furfures  tritioeos,  et  farinam  h* 
deaoeam,  et  teneram  herbanL"  ['  S< 
Med.,  *  Sed '  fragm.  Yat,  PaL,  and  Ro 
In  V.  178  Med.  and  fzagm.  Yat.  ha 
*8et'— H.N.] 

177.]  The  same  advice  is  given 
Yarro  2.  2,  Col.  7,  4,  the  former  intim 
ing  that  difierent  customs  prevaUed.  ^ 
E.  3.  6.  **More  patrum''  A.  11.  H 
[For  *mulctraria'  Konius  p.  312  rej 
*  mulgaria,'  and  so  Philarg.,  who  quo 
two  lines  of  Yalgius,  **Sed  noa  ai 
casam  tepidl  mulgaria  lactis,  £t  aiui 
vini  cessamus  ponere." — H.  N.] 

178.]  *  Consument  in  natos,"  as  we  tt 
of  spending  on  a  person  or  thing.  Forc< 
adduces  Prop.  5.  6.  55,  **  pondus  pha 
trae  oonsumit  in  arcos; "  Auct  ad  Herei 
1.  3,  **Inventio  in  sex  partis  oratioi 
oonsumitur."  Med.  (first  reading)  o 
one  of  Bibbeck'B  cursives  have  *  coui 
mant.' 
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Sin  ad  bella  magis  stndium  tarmasque  fetoceSy 
Ant  Alphea  rotis  praelabi  flnmina  Tisae,  180 

Et  loyis  in  laco  currus  agitare  volantis, 
Primas  equi  labor  eat,  animos  atque  arma  ridere 
Bellantum,  lituosque  pati,  tractuque  gementem 
Ferre  rotam,  et  stabulo  freftos  jaudire  sonantis ; 
Tum  magis  atque  magis  blandis  gaudere  magistri       id5 
Laudibus  et  plausae  sonitum  ceryicis  amare. 
Atque  haec  iam  primo  depulsus  ab  ubere  matris 
Audeat,  inque  yicem  det  moUibus  ora  capistris 
Inyalidus  etiamque  tremens,  etiam  inscius  aevi. 


179—208.]  '  Foali  iniended  for  ohBT- 
gen  or  raoers  Bhould  be  aocustomed  froia 
the  flrBt  to  the  Bigbtsaiid  sounds  of  their 
futnre  Ufe.  When  tbeir  tbird  year  la 
|NMt  they  may  be  practiBed  in  the  ring, 
and  afterwarOB  put  to  fuU  Bpeed.  Wben 
brokeut  they  sbould  be  fed  weU :  before 
they  are  apt  to  be  reetifil* 

179.]   Heyne  and   otberi  understand 


*  formare*  from  t.  163,  but  Wund.  iuBtly 

"  l  euipee. 

and~oonnectB*Btudium  ad  bella.'    Thia» 


oomplainB  of  the  unauthorized  eU 


whioh  BoemB  the  only  natural  oonBtrue- 
tion»  is  Bupported  by  tbe  oontext,  *  piae* 
labi '  and  '  agitare '  both  referring  to  the 
breeder^B  aim  for  himBelf.  Virg.,  aa 
Wund.  remarka,  doubtlesB  thought  of 
Buoh  phraseB  as  *'Btudium  oonforre  ad 
aliqnid."  '^Studere  in  aliquid"  is  aUMi 
found :  Bee  ForoelL 

180.]  Yirg.,  writing  6om  the  inepira- 
tion  of  hia  Oreek  laodelB,  taUu  of  tbe 
Olympio  ohariot  raoee  rather  than  of  thoee 
of  theoirous. 

181.]  aovis  in  luoo,'  the  AltiB,  where 
tbe  laoe-oourBe  waa.  np^Mirtu  8'  Axirot 
lypuKaimv  4if  f  r^  (rriW,  Strabo  7,  C. 
858.    Fragm.yat.  haaWolentifl.' 

182.]  *  Primne  equi  labor,*  the  first  part 
of  a  horBe'8  training.    Med.  haa  *  equiB.* 

183.]  *G(ementem'  Ib  emphatio,  as  it  ia 
tbe  noise  of  the  wheela  that  a  foal  ia  to 
be  taugbt  to  bear. 

184.J  So  Yatro  2.  7,  **  eademque  cauaa 
ibi  freooa  Buapendendum,  ut  equuU  oon- 
aueBcant  et  videre  eorum  faoiem  et  e 
mottt  audire  orepituB.*'  Tbe  Bound  i»  not 
merely  the  jingUng  of  the  bridiea,  but  of 
the  bella  wiiioh  were  frequently  attaohed 
to  them. 

185.]  « BlandiB,'  oare«ing,  ae  in  ▼.  496^ 
£.  4. 28.  *  Magiatri '  may  xefer  speoiaUy 
to  the  trainer  (oomp.  Hor.  1  Bp.  2.  84)  as 
distinct  from  the  oreeder,  ▼.  118;   but 


them  ia  hardly  evidenoe  that  Virg.  meant 
to  disoriminate  them.  *Tum'  aeemB  to 
oome  under  *  prtmna  labor,'  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguiahed  f  rom  it. 

186.]  ''Manibuiqae  laoeeennt  Peotora 
plauaa  oam"  A.  1:^.  85.  6r.  Tomr^C^ttf. 

187.]  Philarg.,  foUowed  by  Wakef., 
makea  *  primo '  adTerbial,  but  it  is  evi- 
denlly  *n  epithet  of  *  ubere,'  thoogh  the 
aeiMa  intended  is  that  of  "  primum." 

188.]  « Aodiat'  waa  the  reading  before 
HeinBiuSfWho  reBtored  *andeat'  from  the 
beet  MS8.,  iaoluding  Med.  (firat  reading), 
Pal.,  Bom.,  and  fragm.  Yat.  Ladewig  haa 
^gaudeat,'  an  ingenioua  oonjeoture,  but 
inferior  in  aenae  to  the  tezt,  wliich 
impliea  that  nataral  timiditr  hae  to  be 
OYercome  ubA  eoorage  deveioped,  wliiie 
<  gandeat,'  beeidea  being  a  repetition  of 
*  gaudere,'  r.  185,  would  bardiy  be  appro- 
priate  to  aoolfa^fiiiexperienaea.  *Inqua 
yioem '  impUee  tbat  theae  experimentB  on 
bia  oonrage  are  to  altemate  with,  or  to  be 
ocearionaily  esohanged  for,  wearing  tlia 
halter  (Wagn.).  So  Trapp,  ^now  and 
then.'  Tbe  'capiatra*  (Diet  A.)  were 
made  of  osiera,  whenoe '  moliibua.' 

189.]  ^Etiam'  ='*adhuo,"  aa  in  A.  6. 
485  aud  perbapB  A.  2.  291.  Ueina.  read 
*et  iam,'  from  a  miataken  reading  in 
Oharid.  p.  239,  where  tbe  line  ie  quoted. 
There  are  two  curiouB  YarietieB  in  Med., 
whioh  haa  '  iam  iamque.'  aa  a  oorreotion 
for  ^  etiamque,'  and  originaUy  had  *  atque ' 
for  the  aeoond  ^etiam.'  *Inaeiaa  aeri' 
might  be  taken  aa  =  **insoii  aeri "  (whioh 
seema  to  be  Martyn'B  view,  'of  tender 
years'),  like  *«integer  aen"  A.  2.  688.* 
9.  255,  **  aeri  natnrua  "  5.  73 :  but  •*  Ton- 
turi  insciuB  aevi,"  A.  8.  627,  ia  in  favour 
of  making  *aeri'  the  objeotiye  gen.  A 
question  still  remains  whe^er  the  sense 
ia  *  nnconsoioQa  of  hia  powers»'  as  Heyne 
takes  it,  or  *  ignorant  of  life,'  whioh  would 
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At  tribus  exactis  ubi  quarta  acoesserit  aestas,  190 

Carpere  mox  gyrum  incipiat  gradibusque  sonare 
Compositis,  sinuetque  alterna  volumina  crurum, 
Sitque  laboranti  similis ;  tum  cursibus  auras, 
Tum  vocet,  ac  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  habenis, 
Aequora  vix  summa  vestigia  ponat  harena ;  195 

Qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquilo  cum  densus  ab  oris 


agree  equallj  well  with  the  oontext. 
Virg.  however  may  well  have  oontem- 
plated  both  senaes. 

190.]  Varro  2.  7  and  Ool.  6.  29  pre- 
Bcribe  that  a  horae  should  be  broken  in 
for  racing  when  he  has  completed  hia 
third  year;  and  this  is  evidently  what 
Virg.  means.  Wagn.  however  maintains 
that  ^aooesserit'  would  denote  that  the 
fourth  year  was  fini^hed,  nnd  acoordingly 
reads  ^acoeperit'  from  Bom.  and  Pal., 
Bupported  by  the  original  reading  of 
fragm.  Vat.  'occeperit,'  as  in  £.  S.  39, 
*'  lam  tum  me  acceperat  aunus."  [So  too 
Bibbeck.  The  Beme  soholia  mention 
both  readings. — H.  N.]  This  however 
would  only  be  the  case  if  we  connected 
*  tribus  exactis '  olosely  with  *  aocesserit,' 
whereas  it  is  at  least  as  natural  to  under- 
stand  the  former  words  abl.  abs.,  and 
supply  "equo"  to  '  accesserit.*  So  Oic. 
Ep.  ad  Q.  F.  1.  1  says,  **  annum  tertium 
accessisse  desiderio  nostro  et  labori  tuo," 
meaning  that  his  brother  has  just  been 
coutinued  in  offioe  for  a  third  year.  Per- 
liaps  too  Martyn  may  be  right  in  press- 
ing  the  meaning  of  *aestas,'  and  supposing 
that  the  horee,  being  bom  in  the  spring, 
would  only  be  entering  his  fourth  year 
when  he  saw  his  fourth  summer.  *  Aestas,' 
the  reading  of  aU  Ribbeck'B  MSS.  but 
Med.  and  (originaUy)  one  cursive,  and  also 
of  fragm.  Aug.,  was  restored  by  Heins. 
ibr  *  aetas,'  the  use  of  which  in  the  sense 
of  "annus"  is  doubtfuL  See  A.  1.  267, 
756,  &c. 

191.]  *  Gyrum : '  v.  115.  *  Carpere  gy- 
rum,'  like  *•  carpere  campum."  The  horse 
is  to  be  taught  his  paces.  *  Sonare '  is  uot 
merely  omamental,  as  the  ring  of  the  hoof 
was  esteemed  a  mark  of  its  soundneBS. 
Germ.  quotes  Xenophon  de  Be  Equestri, 
c.  1,  Kal  r^  }^6<fKp  64  ^ai  ^lfiu¥  hiikovt 
ftyau  rohs  c(^o9af,  kuKw  Xlyotv,  &<nrtp  ykp 
KififiaXw  ^o^i  wphs  r^  Baw^htf  ^  koIKtj 

192.]  *Sinuet'  &o,  addresses  the  eye 
fts  *■  Bonare '  the  ear. 

193.]  «Laboranti  similis'  impUes  that 


he  is  not  to  foUow  his  own  bent,  bnt  to  b 
trained.  So  Hor.  2  Od.  3.  11,  "  obliqu 
laborat  Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo, 
the  stream  not  flowing  stralght  on,  bu 
being  forced  to  bend,  like  the  horse  her 
in  the  ring.  *Anhelanti  similis'  A.  i 
234;  •^inaignanti  similem  similemqu 
minanti"8.  649, 

194.]  « Then  let  him  try  his  fuU  speed 
'Yocet,'  challenge,  more  usually  es 
pressed  by  ♦*  provocare,"  or  by  somethin 
explanatory  'in  the  oontext,  such  e 
**vocare  in  oertamen.'*  Comp.  A.  1 
442,  "Solum  Aeneas  vocat :  et  voc« 
oro."  *  Oursibus '  is  probably  tbe  inatruE 
abl.,  as  in  A.  12.  84,  **  anteirent  oursibi 
auras,"  though  it  niight  possibly  be  tl 
dat.,  as  if  it  had  been  **  ad  cursus  vocet 
•  Provocet*  (Pal.)  was  the  reading  befoi 
Heins.,  but  all  Bibbeok^s  other  MSS.  ac 
fragm.  Aug,  have  *  tum  vocet,'  which 
much  more  foroible.  *  Ceu  liber  habenii 
as  if  he  were  simply  following  his  o^ 
will,  oontrosted  with  *  laboranti  similii 
Keightley  thinks  there  is  a  referenoe 
the  weight  of  thq  rider. 

195.]  •  Vestigia'  may  either  be  unde 
stood  strictly,  or  as  put  for  '*  pedes."  Si 
on  E.  6.  58. 

196.]  This  is  a  speoimen  of  Virg 
similes,  whioh,  like  tliose  of  Hom.,  wht 
they  extend  to  any  length,  are  general 
not  construoted  with  much  rhetoiical 
grummatical  regularity,  the  descripti 
passing  from  the  main  point  of  the  coi 
parison  into  oollateral  details,  which  u 
strung  together  as  co-ordinate  suntenc 
by  particles  of  transition.  Here  accox 
ingly  the  verb  of  whioh  *  qualis '  is  t 
subject  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  pi 
vious  context,  and  the  desoription  th 
proceeds  as  if  it  were  independent,  even 
201  not  being  intended  as  a  gramniati( 
apodosis,  though  desi^ned  to  recall  t 
reader  to  the  real  objeot  of  the  simi 
Oomp.  A.  1.  148  folL,  where  the  structi: 
is  very  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  presti 
passage,  though  the  comparison  there 
oonnected  with  the  sentence  that  folloi 
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Incuboit,  Scythiaeque  biemes  atque  arida  differt 
Nubila ;  tum  segetes  altae  campique  natantes 
Lenibus  horrescunt  fiabris,  summaeque  sonorem 
Dant  silvae,  longique  urgent  ad  litora  fiuctus ; 
Ille  volaty  simul  arva  fuga,  simul  aequora  yerrens. 
Hic  yel  ad  Elei  metas  et  maxima  campi 
Sudabit  spatia,  et  spumas  aget  ore  cruentas. 
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not  with  that  whieh  goes  before.  The 
fabled  HyperboreanB  inhabited  a  8ort  of 
Klysium  b^yond  tbe  nortbem  oold  (Pind. 
F.  10.  47,  PJinv  4.  S9),  bnt  here  and  else- 
where  the  epithet  is  used  to  signify  the 
moflt  northerly  oonntries  tbat  were  then 
knowu.  Btrabo  1,  0.  62,  notes  the  two 
notiona  attuehed  to  the  word,  treating  one 
as  poetieal,  the  olher  as  matter  of  faci 
*  Densus '  with  *  inoubuit ; '  *  strong,  with 
aU  hie  force  as  it  were  oondenaed  and 
ooucentrated '  (Keightley). 

197.]  *  The  wind  acatters  tfae  elonds, 
and  drivee  them  before  it'    '*  Venti  via 

nubiladiffert,"Lucr.  1.272.  'Arida' 

beoause  it  is  a  clear,  sharp  blast  without 
rain  (Wagn.)-  Oomp.  Sen.  K.  Q.  3.  28, 
**  fluere  adsiduos  imbres  et  non  eese  mo- 
dum  pluviis,  BuppressiB  Aquilonibus  et 
flatu  sicciore;"  Liucan  4.  60,  "Pigro 
bruma  gelu  siooisqne  Aquilonibus  haerens 
Aethere  oonstrioto  pluvias  in  nube  tene- 
bat." 

198.]  Whether  « tum  '  is  oorrelative  to 
«oum,'  ▼.  196,  or  merely  a  particle  of 
transition,  as  apparently  in  other  similes 
(e.g.  A.  11.  724.,  12.  591),  is  doubtful. 
The  parallel  of  A.  1.  148,  151,  ib  in  favour 
of  the  former ;  there  however  the  eentenoe 
introduced  by  *tum'  oonstitutes  the  point 
of  the  oomparison,  whioh  is  not  here  the 
case.  Perhaps  it  ia  safest  to  say  that 
here  *tum'  does  not  mean  deflnttely 
either  *  at  that  moment,'  or  *  next,'  but 
denotes  generaUy  that  the  aotion  which 
followB  belongs  to  the  same  time  as  that 
whioh  precedes.  «C^mpi  natantes'  is 
from  Lnor.,  where  it  seems  to  mean  the 
spaoe  overflowed  with  water  (see  5.  488, 
where  the  formatlon  of  the  sea  is  de- 
Boribed,  and  6.  267,  where  he  Ib  speaking 
of  a  deluge),  from  which  it  comes  to  be 
a  periphrasis  for  the  sea,  like  "oampi 
liauentes,"  A.  6.  724.  0>mp.  Lucr.  6. 1141, 
**Nam  penitus  veniens  Aegypti  finibus 
ortus,  Aera  permensus  mnltum  camposque 
natantis,  Incubuit  tandem  populo  Pandi- 
oniB  omni "  (speaking  of  the  plague),  the 
fifst  line  of  whioh  and  ihe  word  *in- 


eubttit'  show  that  the  passage  was  in 
Virg.'s  mind.  Here  aocordingly  the 
water  must  be  meant,  as  Keightley  rightly 
oontends,  remarking  th.it  Virg.  may  have 
had  two  oonjoint  similesof  Uom.  in  view, 
U.  2.  144  foU. 

199.]  *  LeniboB  flabris '  marks  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  gale.  **Tarde  primum 
clementi  flamine  pulsae  (undae)  Proce- 
dunt/'  GatuU.  64.  273,  referred  to  bv 
Keightley.    *  Sonor '  is  a  Luoretian  wora. 

200.]  **Re8onantialonge  Litora  misceri, 
et  nemorum  increbresoere  murmur  "  oocur 
among  the  prognoBtics  of  wind  1.  858. 

*  Longi  fluctus,'  long  waves,  which  de- 
notes  the  force  of  the  winds,  not,  as 
Heyne  renders  it,  **qui  longe,  e  longinquo, 
vuniunt"  (Keightley).    PUrguent'  Bom. 

201.]O)mp.  4.  174.  •*Illi  inter  seee 
magna  vi  bracohia  tollunt  In  numerum, 
versantque  tenad  foreipe  ferrum ; "  A.  1. 
153f  **  Ille  regit  dictis  animos  et  peotora 
mulcet,"  where  the  simile  is  oonduded 
similarly  by  a  retum  to  the  original 
Bubjeot  of  it— in  this  case,  the  north 
wind. 

202.]  *  Hino,'  the  reading  of  Med.  a  m. 
tec,  Rom.  and  fragm.  Vat,  was  preferred 
bv  Heyne,  but  Wagn.  seems  right  in  ex- 
plaining  *  hio '  (which  is  also  the  reading 
of  fragm.  Aug.)  *  a  horse  like  this.'  The 
preceding  simile,  though  its  elaboration 
liRB  but  little  to  do  with  the  horse,  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  impressed  the  reader  with 
his  high  qualities.  *5fetas  et  mazima 
oampi  Bpatia '  scems  to  be  a  kind  of  hen- 
diadys,  as  if  it  had  been  **  metas  oampi 
mazimis  spatiis,"  or,  as  it  might  have  been 
ezpressed,  **  ad  metas  per  oampnm  mazi- 
mis  spatiis." 

203.]  *  Sudabit'  oontains  the  notion  of 
'*sudans  ibiU"  Forb.  comp.  Prop.  5.  1. 
70,  **Has  meuB  ad  metas  sudet  oportet 
eqnus,"  evidently  an  imitation.  *  Spatia,' 
1.  513.    *Spuma8  aget,'  Lucr.    3.  488. 

*  Gruentas : '  from  the  blt  against  which 
he  pnlls,  showing  his  splrit  (Keightley). 
So    Aeech.    Ag.    1067,   wph^    alpMniphif 
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Belgica  vel  molli  melius  feret  esaeda  ooUo. 
Tum  demum  crassa  magnum  farragine  oorpus  306 

Crescere  iam  domitis  sinito :  namque  ante  domandom 
Ingentis  toUent  animos,  prensique  negabunt 
Verbera  lenta  pati  et  duris  parere  lupatis. 

Sed  non  ulla  magis  yires  industria  firmat, 
Quam  Venerem  et  caeci  stimulos  aYortere  amoris,       316 
Sive  boum  sive  est  cui  gratior  usus  equorum. 
Atque  ideo  tauros  procul  atque  in  sola  relegant 


i^a^lCtaBai  lUvos^  a  metapbor  ftom  a 
hone  beiog  broken  in. 

204.]  The  ^essedum'  was  the  British 
war-cbariot,  mentioned  repeatedly  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  4.  24,  33.,  5.  16).  Thii 
would  be  natarally  transferred  to  the 
Belgae  by  Virg.  (if  indeed  the  name  waa 
not,  aa  Mr.  Long  thinks,  originallj 
Gallic),  a0  it  is  to  the  Gcrmans  by  Pers. 
6.  47,  and  the  poet  may  have  thonght  It 
well  to  epeak  of  the  use  of  horses  in  war 
bj  the  tormidable  enemies  of  Bome,  in- 
Bteed  of  recurriog  to  Homerio  preoedents. 
As  however  the  *  easedum,'  in  whateyer 
form,  hadbeen  introduoed  into  Bome^and 
was  used  by  tho  luxurious  claases  there 
in  Virg.'B  time  (Cic.  Phil.  2.  24,  Prop.  2. 

1.  b6.,  3.  24.  5),  it  is  a  qnestion  whether 
Keightley  is  not  right  in  supposing  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  employment  of 
high-bred  horses  to  draw  the  carriaget 
of  the  rich,  &7a\/Aa  rr\s  birtpmXia^nov 
XA.(Siis9  as  Aeschylus  calls  them.  The 
previous  mention  of  battle  in  oonjuno- 
tion  with  racing  as  the  two  chief  ob- 
jectfl  for  breedin^  a  horse,  is  in  favour 
of  the  former  view;  the  worda  *molli 
melius  feret  coUo,'  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate  a  more  luxurlous  altemative,  ooun- 
tenance  the  latter.  An  imitation  by  Sil. 
3.  337,  "Aut  molli  pacata  celer  rapit 
esBeda  coUo,"  also  supports  the  latter,  as 
he  is  speaking  of  the  Asturian  jennet, 
**  parvus  sonipes,  nec  Marti  notua.*'  The 
national  epithet  is  used  simiiarly  in  Prop. 

2.  1.  86  (sneakinp^  of  Maecenas),  *'  Si  te 
forte  meo  aucet  via  proxima  busto,  Esseda 
caelatis  siste  Britanna  iugis."  *  Bellica,' 
ihe  reading  of  Pal^  Med.  a  m.  p.,  and 
three  others,  is  less  likely  in  any  case. 
*  Feret '  secms  to  refer  to  the  wearing  of 
the  yoke  on  the  neck  and  to  drawing  the 
oar.  If  the  war-churiot  is  meant,  *  molli ' 
muiit  be  taken  of  the  easy  management 
of  a  well.trained  horse,  with  Serv.,  who 
well    oomp.  A.   U.  622.  '*moUia   ooUa 


refleciunt"     Fragm.   Aug.   apparentl^ 
has*ferat.' 

205.]  *Famgo'  is  explained  by  Festu 
as  '*  id  qnod  ex  pluribus  saiis  (spelt,  bai 
ley,  veiches,  pulse)  paboU  oaosa  datu 
iumentis,"  so  oalled  beoanse  the  spol 
predominaied  in  ihe  mixioxe.  Thes 
orops  were  sown  together,as  appears  frot 
Varro  1.  31,.  who  gives  anotber  orthc 
graphy  and  eiymology,  ""■  quod  ferro  caesi 
ferrago  diota."  It  is  called  *  orassa '  froi 
its  effects,  as  Pert.  3.  55  talks  of  '*  granf 
polenta."  *  Tum  demum '  is  explaintd  k 
'  iam  domiiis,'  whioh  Wagn.  aocordiugj 
marks  off  by  oommsA. 

207.1  *■  Prensi : '  '*  prensas  domiiai 
boves,'^  1.  285  noie. 

208.]  «Lenta/  a  perpeiual  epiihc 
'  Lupatis : '  ^  dicta  lupaia  a  lupinis  den( 
bus,  qui  inaequales  sunt,"  Serv.  8o  Xvk 
is  used  in  (^reek,  and  *^  lupus "  by  Ov 
and  Statius.  Boih  **  lupatum  "  and  *'  1 
patus"  are  found  as  substantiveB,  ai 
Uor.  1  Od.  8.  6  uses  ''  lupatis  "  as  an  e] 
ihet  of  **  frenis,"  which,  though  perha 
a  soUtary  instanoe»  was  doubilasa  t 
original  funotion  of  ihe  word. 

209—24^]  '  The  chief  danger  io  t 
strength  both  of  buUs  and  horsea  is  fr< 
the  excess  of  the  passion  of  love.  Ti: 
buUs  have  to  be  kepi  at  a  disiance  fr 
the  oows.  Rivalries  often  arise  amc 
them ;  ihey  wiU  figbi  for  ihe  same  heil 
and  the  beaton  one  wili  reiire,  and  af 
a  long  interval*  during  which  he  has  b< 
praciising  and  coUeoting  his  aireog 
retum  and  renew  the  oonflict.' 

211.]  *Whether  you  prefer  reari 
buUs  or  horses.'  *  Oui'  belonga  io  *  si 
*■  sive.'  [Fragm.  Vai.  originally  had  * 
vom,'  and  so  Bibbe<'k.— H.  K.J 

212.]  The  polilaoal  word  •  relegant 
in  keeping  with  ihe  language  of 
paragraph  generally,  where  the  bulls 
spoken  of  In  terms  appropriate  io  n 
and  so  invesied  with  a  kind  of   he: 
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Pascua,  post  montem  oppositoiD,  et  traas  flumina  lata, 

Ant  intus  clausos  satura  ad  praesepia  seryaiit. 

Carpit  enim  yires  paulatim  uritque  videndo  oio 

Femina,  nec  nemorum  patitur  meminisse  nec  herbae, 

Dulcibus  illa  quidem  inleoebris»  et  saepe  superbos 

Comibus  inter  se  subigit  decemere  amantis. 

Pascitur  in  magna  8ila  formosa  iuyenca : 

lUi  altemantes  multa  yi  proelia  miscent  no 

Yolneribus  orebris ;  lavit  ater  corpora  sangnis» 

Yersaque  in  obnizos  urgentur  oomua  yasto 

Cum  gemitu ;  reboant  silvaeque  et  longus  Oljmpus. 


dignitj.  ThereiBalaoaBpeoialfitnessm 
tbe  woid,  M  tbe  eBsence  of  ^  relegatlo  " 
wu  ooDfiDement  to  or  excloflion  from  a 
partioular  plaoe.    Diot  A.  *  Baniahment.' 

213.]  f  he  intervening  hiU  exoladea 
theview:  the  breadth  of  the  stream  pre- 
Tonta  croesing. 

214.]  <  Satnra,'  to  keep  np  their  atrengtii 
and  divert  them. 

215.]  '*  Gaeco  oarpitur  igni,"  A.  4.  2. 
'  Videodo : '  see  on  K  8.  71.  Here  it  s 
**  viflu,"  *  by  the  sight  of  her.' 

217.]  Bibbeok  seems  rigbt  in  oonneot- 
ing  *dnloibn8~inIeoebrit'  with  the  pre- 
oeding  claase,  after  a  suggestion  of  Klota, 
'  illa  qnidem '  haying  virtually  the  foroe 
of  **  qaamvis,"  aa  in  A.  9.  796.,  10.  885, 
— *■  she  wastes  them  away,  thongh  with  a 
tender  pawion.'  With  the  old  pnnotua- 
tion  '  et '  muet  be  taken  as  *  even,' — *  nay, 
they  are  often  driven  to  fight  with  each 
other : '  but  this  is  much  less  idiomatio. 

219.]  Almo9t  aU  the  MSS.  give  *  aUva,' 
«  however  being  marked  as  if  for  omiMion 
in  Med.  *  Sila'  ia  fonnd  in  Rom.,  and  is 
mentioned  as  a  varioua  reading  by  Serv., 
oomparing  A«  12.  715,  where  a  fight  be- 
tween  two  bolU  is  deaoribed  in  a  simile 
as  taking  place  **ingenti  Sila  summove 
Tabumo^'  though  he  does  not  think  it  is 
needed.  Heyoe  wa«  the  firat  to  reetore 
it,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
is  right,  as  the  specification  is  quite  after 
Virg.'s  manner,  and  ia  pwtioularly  in 
plaoe  here,  announcing  as  it  were  ny  a 
change  of  tone  ihat  a  narrative  descrip- 
tion  is  going  to  begin.  This  is  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  the  line  itself  against  the 
objectionsof  Heyne  and  Wagn.,  who  wiah 
it  away;  but  we  may  also  say  with 
Keightley  that  it  points  a  oontrast  be- 
tween  the  heifer  feeding  nnoonoemed  and 
the  bnlls  fighting  furiously  for  her  love. 


For  a  simUar  oontrast  oomp.  E.  &  52  foll. 
Perhaps  Hor.  had  this  line  in  view,  1  Ep. 
S.  dS,  **  Pascitnr  in  vestrum  reditnm  vo- 
tiva  iavenca."  PFormonsa'  all  the 
unoials  ezoept  Mea.>-H.  K.] 

220.]  The  laoguage  in  A.  12.  720  foU. 
is  very  similar.  Tlie  oonfliot  there  is  not 
for  a  partioular  heifer,  but  for  tbe  sove- 
reignty  of  the  herd.  The  iroitations  in 
Ov.  M.  ^.  46  foU.,  Stat  Theb.  6.  664, 
while  in  their  general  detail  agreeing 
rather  with  the  passage  in  tbe  Aeneia« 
represent  the  objeot  of  the  oombat  as 
here.  All  of  the  passages  seem  to  bo 
modelled,  those  of  the  later  poets  espe- 
ciaUy,  on  the  fight  between  Heroules  and 
Aohelous,  Soph.  Tfach.  517  folL 

221.]  [*Lavit'  Nonins  pp.  466,  503, 
Philarg.  and  all  the  nncials,  thongh  in 
Med.  *lavit'  ii  oorreoted  into  Mavat.' 
For  *oorpora'  Xonius  pp.  337,  466  has 
*vulnera'  in  his  quotation  of  the  line. — 
H.  N.] 

2227]  H»  ^  /Aar^mv  ^X^crra  TKiyfuira 
ical  rr^yof  i/A^ouft  Soph.  1.  o.  *  Gemitus,' 
like  ffrovof,  seems  to  refer  to  the  bellow- 
in^  of  the  oombatants :  but  it  might  con- 
oeivably  be  tbe  orash  of  the  horus,  just 
as  **  gemere"  ia  used  v.  183  above  of  the 
Doise  of  wheels.  PUrguentur'  Pal. — 
H.N.] 

228.]  *  Longna,'  thongh  fonnd  only  In 
Med.  and  a  quotation  in  Macrob.  Sat  6. 
4,  was  rightly  restored  by  Burm.  for  the 
oommon  reading  *magnus.'  It  ia  of 
oour<ie  a  transUtion  of  Hom.'s  ^^t 
"O^ivfmti  Virg.  however,  as  Heyne  le- 
marks,  mereW  means  *01ympus'  as  a 
synonym  for  heoven,  so  that  *  longos '  is 
to  be  ezplained  by  *  reboant'  Med.  also 
has  '  reaooant,'  bui  this  woald  olearly  be 
inferior. 
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Nec  mo8  bellantia  una  stabulare ;  sed  alter 

Yictus  abity  longeque  ignotis  exulat  oris,  225 

Multa  gemens  ignominiam  plagasque  superbi 

YiotoriS)  tum,  quos  amisit  inultus,  amores, 

Et  stabula  aspectans  regnis  excessit  avitis. 

Ergo  omni  cura  vires  exercet,  et  inter 

Dura  iacet  pemox  instrato  saxa  cnbiliy  230 

Frondibus  hirsutis  et  carice  pastus  acuta, 

Et  temptat  sese,  atque  irasoi  in  comua  discit 

Arboris  obnixus  trunco,  vestosque  lacessit     ^ 


224.]  *  StabQlare,'  intranB.  like  *'Btaba- 
Uri"  **  Oentauri  in  fotibus  stabulaut," 
A.  6.  286.  Varro  1.  21  uaes  the  word 
actively.  Tbe  elevation  of  tbe  language 
leads  Keijrhtley  to  sngflBpbt  that  Virg.  may 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  withdrawal  into 
banifihment  of  some  defeated  publio  man. 
Lucan.  2.  601  foU.  and  Stat  Theb.  2.  823 
foU.,  who  imitate  the  pasaage,  uee  the 
image  as  a  simile  for  the  retiroment  of 
their  heroes,  Pompey  and  Polynioes. 
PSet*  Med-,  *Sed'  PaL  and  Bom.— 
H.  N.] 

227.]  *  Amores,'  of  the  beloTod  objeot, 
as  in  CatulL  45.  1,  "Aomen  .  .  .  suoe 
amores." 

228.]  The  action  of  this  line  of  oourse 
preoedes  that  of  y.  225,  wbich  is  marked 
oy  the  change  of  tense.  Thus  Keigbtley 
is  wrong  in  oonnecting  *  amores '  with 
*  Bspectans,'  as  the  use  of  *  tum '  sbows. 
With  the  image  oomp.  E.  6. 80  (aocording 
to  one  interpretation)  and  with  *  regnis 
avitis'  E.  1.  70.  *  A  wistful  look  at  his 
stall,  and  the  king  has  quitted  his  ances- 
tral  domain.'  [*  Adflpectana '  Rom. — 
H.  N.] 

230.]  *  Pemox '  is  the  reading  of  a  few 
MSS.  (none  of  Ribbeck'8,  though  in  one 
of  the  cursivee  there  is  an  erasure),  and 
of  the  Schol.  on  Juv.  7. 10,  and  is  noticed 
by  Philarg.  and  the  Dresden  Serv.  *  Per- 
nix,'  [tho  reading  of  Med.,  PaL,  Bom., 
and  Gud.,  is  explained  by  a  gloss  in 
Konius  p.  868  as  =  *  perseverans,'  and  so 
Serv.,  Philarg.,  and  the  Berne  scholia  on 
this  passage.— H.  N.]  But  it  is  leas  siiitud 
to  the  context,  where  *  iaoet '  and  'cubili' 
piead  strongly  for  *  pemox.'  *  Instrato ' 
presents  great  difficulty.  The  frequent 
use  of  *  insterno '  of  spreading  a  couch, 
and  the  evident  parallel  of  Lucr.  5.  987, 
**  mstrata  oubilia  fronde,"  are  in  favour 
of  muking  it  a  participle  here,  but  we 


should  then  have  to  understand  it  *  spre 
on '  (the  rocks),  not '  spread  with,'  whi 
is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  If 
oould  connect  ^  instrato  saxa^'  as  Forc€ 
does,  the  objeetion  would  be  obviat* 
and  the  passage  wouli  gain  greatly 
force ;  but  this  seems  diffionlt  with  *  io 
dura'  preoeding,  though  Mr.  Blackbu 
suggests  a  double  construction,  which 
thinks  the  order  of  the  words  is  intenci 
to  intimate.  Thus  there  is  some  plaii 
bility  in  the  view  of  Oerm.,  Heyne,  a 
others,  who  make  *  instratus '  an  adj 
tive,  as  if  it  were  **  non  stratus."  Vi 
must  then  be  supposed  to  have  wisl 
to  translate  iarpwTotf  whick  is  -appl 
both  to  the  rough  giound,  Euf.  H.  F. 
and  to  peraons  who  sleep  witfaout  a  b 
Plato,  Politicus  272  A.  Wakof/s  j 
posal  to  oonneot  *  instrato '  with  *  frou 
bus  hirsutis '  cannot  be  maintaiued. 

231.]  His  fare  is  hard  as  well  as 
couch. 

232.]  **Ira8ci  in  oomua  temptat," 
12.  104,  where  the  two  next  lines  are 
peated.  The  words  are  translated  fi 
Eur.  Baodl.  732,  ravpoi  .  .  .  clr  k4 
0vfiovfi9¥oit  and  aie  probably  to  be 
plained  with  Vess  as  if  the  buU  w 
throwing  his  anger  into  his  homa. 
Ov.  M.  8.  882,  ''vires  in  oomua  suit 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  expi 
sion,  or  to  be  certain  that  Eur.  and  Vi 
meant  exactly  the  same  thing :  «is  k4 
might  be  explained  as  denoting  the 
jeot,  c2f  fidxyiy  Kcpdrw :  '  in  comua '  n 
be  frameid  on  the  analogy  of  "  in  speciei 
&c.,  as  a  sort  of  modal  accusative,  so  t 
^irasci  in  oomua'  would  yirtuall] 
*•  irasoi  cornibus." 

233.]  «  Obnixus,"  buttinff,  aa  in  y.  S 
*  Ventos : '  so  **  ventilare  '^  is  used  c 
fenoer*s  flourishes  (Lemaire).  Comp. 
5.  377  note. 
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IctibuSy  et  sparsa  ad  pugnam  proludit  harena. 

Posty  ubi  coUectum  robur  yiresque  refectae,  285 

Signa  movet,  praecepsque  oblitum  fertur  in  hostem ; 

Fluctus  u^i  medio  coepit  cum  albescere  ponto 

Longius  ex  altoque  sinum  trahit ;  utque  yolutus 

Ad  terras  immane  sonat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 

Monte  minor  procumbit ;  at  ima  exaestuat  unda  240 

Yerticibusy  nigramque  alte  subiectat  harenanu 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominumque  ferarumque, 
Et  genus  aequoreum,  pecudes,  pictaeque  yolucres^ 


234.]  **  lam  ooma  petat  et  pedibuB  qni 
spargat  harenam,"  £.  3.  87. 

235.]  [*  Aet'  Med.  for  *po8t.'— H.  N.] 
<Befectae'  Med.,  Pal.,  6ad.  originally, 
'reoeptae'  Rom.,  Gud.  oorrected.  The 
latter  was  the  reading  before  HeinF.,  and 
is  to  a  slight  degree  eapported  bj  tbe 
imitations  in  Luoan  and  StatioB  referred 
to  on  V.  224. 

236.]  See  on  Y.  212.  [•  Oblicum '  Med. 
for  *  oblitum.'— H.  N.] 

237.]  Virg.  ehowe  hi8  judgment  by 
calling  off  the  reader^s  attention  to  a 
simUe  instead  of  foUowing  tbe  animals 
through  a  seoond  enoounter.  The  com- 
parison  iB  from  II.  4.  422  foll.,  where  the 
thing  to  be  iUustrated  is  the  march  of 
the  OreekB.  It  recurs  in  a  briefer  form 
A.  7.  528  foll.,  where  the  ouarrel  with 
the  Italian  rustics  is  swelling  into  a 
battle.  Here  probably  the  UkenesB  is  in 
the  roar  as  weU  as  in  the  rush  of  the 
water.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  two 
points  are  evidently  meant  to  be  noted, — 
the  appearance  in  the  distanco  and  the 
final  ooUision.  *  Uti  medio '  Rom.,  PaL, 
'  ut  in  medio '  Med.  Wagn.  prefers  the 
former  on  the  ground  that  the  preposition 
ifl  omitted  by  Virg.,  when  he  uses 
**  medius"  loosely,  signifying  *  in '  rather 
than  'in  the  oentre.*  Med.  originaUy 
had '  primo '  for  *  medio,'  apparently  from 
A.  7.  528. 

238.]  The   oonstruotion   evidently   is 

•  uti  fluctus,  cum  ooepit  albesoere,  trahit,' 
^oumcoepit'  answering  to  'Tolutus'  in 
the  next  part  of  the  sentence:  conBe- 
quently  Heyne  and  Wagn.  must  be  right 
in  making  'que'  oouple  *ez  alto'  with 

*  longius.'  The  oombination  is  VirgiUan, 
resembling  thoee  noticed  on  A.  5.  498, 
bnt  more  grammaticaUy  regular.  See 
Wi^jn.  Q.  V.  34.  *Ex  alto,^  *from  the 
main  sea,'  answering  to  'medio  ponto.' 
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'*OmniB  ab  alto  Frangitur  inque  sinuB 
Bcindit  seee  unda  reduotoe,"  A.  1.  160. 
'  Sinus '  here  is  the  ourve  of  the  wave,  as 
in  4.  362.  «Trahit'  expressoB  not  only 
forward  motion  but  the  gradual  iucrease 
of  the  ^BinuB.'  *Utque'  is  paraUel  to 
'  uti.* 

239.]  *  Ipso  monte : '  the « mons'  being 
the  whole  of  which  the  *  saxum  *  is  a  part 
**  Saxnm,  Haud  partem  exiguam  montis," 
A.  10. 127.  Here  « mons '  is  probably  the 
crag  against  which  the  sea  breakB.  The 
Bame  compariBon  occurs  4.  361,  A.  1. 105. 

241.]  «Subvectaf  is  foimd  in  Med. 
and  Rom.,  but  it  does  not  suit  tbe  sense, 
being  used  of  carrying  freights,  upheav- 
ing  burdens,  dc.  *  Subiectat,'  on  the 
other  hand,  is  supported  by  Lucr.  6.  700, 
*«  Saxaque  subiectare,  et  luirenae  tollere 
nimboB,"  which  Virg.  plainly  imitated. 
^Harenam'  is  the-sand  at  the  bottom 
which  ttie  sea  casts  up,  the  icc Aaiy^v  dhfa 
ica2  Bwrd^ffjLoyf  heaved  up  /9v<ra^0fy,  of 
Soph.  Ant.  590.  Comp.  A.  1. 107,  •*  furit 
aestus  harenis,"  where  the  same  thing  is 
doBcribed.  '  Like  a  billow,  wben,  begin- 
ning  to  whiten  far  away  in  the  mid  sea, 
it  draws  up  from  the  main  its  bellying 
curve ;  like  it  too,  when,  rolling  to  the 
shore,  it  roars  terrifio  among  the  rocks, 
and  bursts,  in  bulk  as  huge  as  their 
parent  cliff,  while  the  water  below  boils 
up  in  foaming  eddies,  and  diBoharges 
ftom  itB  depths  the  murky  sand.' 

242—283.]  *In  fadt,  the  maddening 
effects  of  passion  are  universal  through- 
out  animal  natnre,  but  none  undergo  bo 
much  as  mares.' 

242.]  '  Adeo:'  see  on  E.  4.  U. 

243.]  '  Pecudes,  pictaeque  voluores,'  A. 
4.  525.  *  Pictae '  is  suppoeed  by  Forb.  to 
be  an  imitation  of  "variae  voluores," 
which  ooours  frequently  in  Luor.  (e.  g.  2. 
344,  a  pasBage  not  unlike  this),  but  it 
X 
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In  furias  ignemque  niimt :  amor  omnibus  idem. 

Tempore  non  alio  catulomm  oblita  leaena  245 

Saevior  erravit  campis^  nec  fonera  Tolgo 

Tam  multa  informes  ursi  stragemqne  dedere 

Per  silvas  ;  tum  saevus  aper,  tum  pessima  tigris ; 

Heu,  male  tum  Libyae  solis  erratur  in  agris. 

Nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertemptet  equorum        360 

Corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras  ? 

Ac  neque  eos  iam  frena  virum,  neque  verbera  saeva, 

Non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 

Flumina,  correptosque  unda  torquentia  montis. 


may  be  doubted  whetber  the  epithet 
there  has  that  meaning.  'Peoudes:' 
added  beeause  not  included  in  *  ferarum ' 
(see  y.  480),  though  that  word  might 
easily  be  pressed  so  as  to  inolude  all 
quadrupeds,  aa  might  ^peoudes'  itself 
(A.  6.  728). 
246.]  The  perfects  are  explained  bj 

*  non  alio  tempore.'  See  on  1.  374.  *Dftre 
funera,'  A.  8.  571;  *  dare  Btragem,'  v.  556 
below.  *  Edere '  is  also  used  with  both, 
A.  9.  526,  80  that  the  meaning  is  pro- 
bably  to  put  forth  or  produoe.  •  Volgo,' 
T.  S6S  note.    Here  it  seems  i.  q.  **  late." 

247.]  *Informe8,'  on  aocount  of  their 
aize,  as  well  as  their  appearance,  great 
bulk  being  itself  a  deformity,  as  invoW- 
ing  a  departure  from  symmetry.  So  pro- 
bably  **  turpe."  v.  52. 

248]  ♦Pessima,'  as  "malus"  isused  of 
serpents,  w.  416,  425. 

249.]  *'  Heu,  niale  tum  mitis  defendet 
pampinus  uvas,"  1.  448.  *  Male  erratur ' 
like  "male  oreditur,"  Hor.  2  8.  4.  21. 

*  Solis,'  though  grammatically  belonging 
to  *  agris,'  really  points  to  the  traveller. 

250.]  This  and  the  four  foUowing  lines 
are  plaoed  by  Ribbeok  after  v.  263,  w. 
264, 265  being  likewise  inserted  before  v. 
258.  It  is  easv  however  to  see  that  the 
passage  loses  by  this  attempt  to  restore 
its  symmetry,  and  that  to  pass  gradualiy 
through  the  animals  not  treated  of  in  the 
GeorgicB,  ending  in  man,  and  then  to  dis- 
oriminate  horses  fVom  mares  is  to  do  what 
Virg.  delibenitely  abstains  from  domg, 
and  to  assimilate  the  composition  of  a 
didflotic  poem  to  that  of  a  regular  treatise. 
It  is  fair  however  to  add  thut  Uibbeck 
believes  vv.  250 — 254  not  to  have 
belonged  to  the  original  draught  of  the 
poem,  but  to  have  been  added  on  a  revi- 
sion  and   imperfectly  harmonizud   with 


the  rest  of  the  pasaage.  *  Nonne  videe,' 
1.  56.  '  Pertemptat,'  whioh  is  found  in 
three  MBS.,  would  agree  better  with 
*attulit,'and  is  supported  by  *'mittit" 
in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  where  see 
note.  *  Tremor  pertemptat*  oocurs  Luor. 
6.  287.    [Pal,  has  *  et '  for  *  ut.'— H.  N.] 

251.1  Heyne  remarks  that  we  might 
rather  nave  ezpeoted  **  aurae  odorem  at- 
tulere."  As  the  scent  comes  with  the 
gale,  Virg.  ohooses  to  make  it  tho  bearer, 
not  the  l^me,  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

252.]  *  lam '  implies  that  the  fury  haa 
risen  beyond  control.  'Virum,'  because 
other  tluin  human  obstaoles  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  next  veree.  ^Verbera 
saeva '  is  questioned  by  Keightley,  who 
remarks  that  no  one  would  beat  a  mn- 
away  horse  to  stop  him.  Mr.  Blaekbnm 
says,  **  Virg.,  writing  loosely,  enumeratee 
some  of  the  common  methods  of  oontrol- 
ling  horses  without  oaring  for  the  suit- 
ableness  of  all  to  the  partioular  oaae," 
adding  "  in  my  boyhood  I  remember  a 
horse  running  away  with  me,  and  my 
bringing  him  to  a  sudden  and  dead  halt 
by  a  sharp  cut  on  his  neck." 

253.1  Macrob.,  Sat.  6.  2,  oitee  a  line 
from  Varius,  whioh  Virg.  is  suppoaed  to 
bave  imitated,  **  Non  amnes  illam  medii, 
nou  ardua  tardant."    See  on  E.  8.  89. 

254.]  I  have  restored  *  oorreptoeque,' 
as  only  one  MS.  omits  the  copuLitive.  Its 
insertion  is  probably  to  be  defended  not 
by  distinguishing  between  the  breadth  of 
a  river  and  its  violence  as  two  kinda  of 
obetacles,  with  Jahn  and  Ladewig,  but  by 
appealing  to  other  instances  where  Virg. 
couples  thiogs  not  strictly  oo-ordinate,  as 
A.  2.  86,  **comitem  et  oonsanguinitate 
propinquum  .  .  .  misit:"  12.305,  "Paa- 
torem  primaque  acie  per  tela  raentem." 
*Torqueutia  montia'  is  a  heightening  of 
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Ipse  ruit  deutesque  Sabellicus  exacuit  sus, 
Et  pede  prosubigit  terram,  fricat  arbore  costasy 
Atque  hinc  atque  illiuc  umeros  ad  yolnera  durat. 
Quid  iuveuisy  magnum  cui  versat  in  ossibus  ignem 
Durus  amor  ?    Nempe  abruptis  turbata  proceUis 
Nocte  natat  caeca  serus  £reta ;  quem  super  ingens 
Porta  tonat  caeli,  et  scopulis  inlisa  reclamant 


m 


the  pietaTe  of  Laer.  1.  288,  ^  ToWitque 
eab  undis  grandia  Mxa."  *  Unda '  may  be 
oonnected  with  either  •  oorreptos '  or  *  tor- 
quentia.* 

255.]  The  wild  boar  has  been  already 
named  v.  248,  so  Bcrv.  and  others  haye 
suppoeed  that  Vir^.  hcre  means  the  tame 
one,  which  they  think  explains  the  foroe 
of  ^ipse.'  Ladewig  quotea  Varro  2.  1, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  name 
'  BU8 '  was  re»tricted  by  bome  to  the  tame 
sort  But  the  dignity  of  the  language 
would  poM  into  burlesque  if  applied  to 
the  dometttic  swine,  and  the  facts  men* 
tiooed  here  agree  with  Arlstotle^s  de- 
•cription  of  the  wild  boar,  H.  A.  6.  17. 
*  Ipee '  is  apparently  meant  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  aometbing  ezalted,  and  tbe 
roonosyllabic  ending  (oomp.  Lucr.  5.  25, 
"  liorreuB  Arcadius  sus  ")  is  doubtless  in- 
tendcd  to  be  in  keeping.  *6abellicus' 
too  has  a  similar  object,  reoulling  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Samuium. 

256.1  *  Proaubigit : '  a  rare  word,  used 
by  VaL  Fl.  4.  288,  of  the  Cyclops  forging 
the  thundcrbolt,  and  by  Prudentius,  wtpl 
ffTt^  3.  129,  in  the  same  sense  as  here, 
with  *pede.'  *Subigere'  is  frequently 
osed  of  breaking  up  land  (1. 125.,  2.  50), 
and  this  may  be  the  referenoe  here,  with 
the  addition  of  *  pro '  to  denote  the  for- 
ward  action  of  the  feet^as  in  **proculoo," 
*'  protero.**  Serv.  says,  "  fodit,  et  pedibus 
impellit  altemis.**  *  Arbore  *  may  be  either 
the  instrumental  or  the  looal  ablative. 
Aristot.  1.  o.  speaks  of  boars  as  vpbs  &XA^- 
Kovt  fi^y  voiovrrcs  f*dx^  Ouvfuufr^  Bp^por 
K((orrts  iiunohs  icai  «oioDrrcf  t^  Z^pftA  &f 
waxvraroif  4k  vM^CMricffv^f ,  vp^t  t&  tMpa 
harplfiorrts  k«U  t^  «i}A^  fioK^yorrts  iroX- 
AdUif  Kol  ^fipalrorrts  JavTo^s. 

257.]  If  *  atque  . .  atque  *  are  for  •*  et . . 
et,*'  as  probably  in  £.  5. 23,  we  had  better 
oonnect  *  atque  . .  illino '  with  what  goea 
before,  and  read  ^nmeroeque '  with  fiom., 
Pal.,  and  many  other  MS8.  But '  hino 
aiqne  illino'  would  be  feeble  if  understood 
of  the  boar*8  rubbing  himself  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  against  more  treee  thsn 


ooe:  while  in  connezion  with  ^durat' 
they  anawer  to  '  arbore '  in  the  previous 
line,  bcing  probably  iutended  to  indioate 
hifl  roiling  nimself  in  tbe  mud.  On  the 
whole  then  it  seems  best  to  take  the  flrst 
*atqne'  as  coupling  'durat'  with  the 
other  verbe,  and  read  *  umeros '  with  Med., 
Gud.  oriffinally,  and  some  other  oopies. 

258.]  Ue  glanoes  at  the  story  of  Leander 
to  show  what  love  can  make  men  da 
Martyn  remarks  on  the  judgment  whioh 
leads  him  toavoid  mentioniog  itexpreesly, 
thereby  representiiig  the  action  as  which 
the  whole  species  would  do.  '  Versut ' 
merelv  expresses  the  motioa  within,  us 
probably  in  4.  83,  **  Iiigentis  animoe  an- 
gubto  in  pectore  versant."  Some  »uch  verb 
as  ''facit"  is  probably  to  be  understood 
with  *  quid,*  as  also  in  v.  2G4.  Comp.  Hor. 
1  Ep.  2.  10, ''  Quid  Paris  ?  ut  salvos  reg- 
net  vivatque  beatus  (Jogi  posse  negat." 
We  bhoald  say,  *  What  of  the  }  oath  whose 
marrow  the  fieroeneas  of  love  ha^  torned 
toflame?' 

259.]  'Abruptis,'  as  Heyne  remarksp 
has  the  foroo  of  **  abrampenlibos,"  like 
**  mare  proraptaoi,"  A.  1.  245. 

261.]  The  gates  of  the  sky  are  men* 
tioned  by  Homer,  II.  5.  749.,  8.  393  foU., 
and  by  Ennius,  Epigr.  10.  It  is  even 
asserted  by  Columna  that  a  fragment  of 
an  anonymous  granunarian  quotee  the 
words  "Quem  super  ingens  Porta  tonat 
caeli,"  as  from  Ennius ;  and  Yahlen  ac- 
eordinglv  inserts  them  in  the  Annals  (v. 
595).  Whether  any  distinot  image  is  in* 
teoded  by  mentioning  them  here  in  oon- 
nexion  with  thnnder,  is  not  olear.  Per* 
haps  he  may  have  meant  that  the  gatee 
are  opened  to  let  out  the  storm,  and  that 
tbe  noise  of  their  taming  on  their  hinget 
is  tbe  thunder.  Comp.  1.  371,  *'  Eurique 
Zephyrique  tonat  domus."  ^Keclamant ' 
is  oommonly  taken  as  if  it  merely  meant 
*  to  rebellow ; '  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
poetical  with  Martyn  to  ezplain  it  by 
*ievocare '  in  the  next  line,  the  violeooe 
of  the  waters  orying  ont  against  hia 
daring. 
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Aequora ;  nec  miseri  possunt  revocare  parentes, 
Nec  moritura  super  crudeli  funere  virgo. 
Quid  lynces  Bacchi  variae  et  genus  acre  luporum 
Atque  canum?  quid,  quae  inbelles  dant  proelia  cervi?  265 
Scilicet  ante  omnis  furor  est  insignis  equarum ; 
Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit,  quo  tempore  Glauci 
Potniades  malis  membra  absumpsere  quadrigae. 
Illas  ducit  amor  trans  Gargara  transque  sonantem 
Ascanium  ;  superant  montis  et  flumina  tranant.  270 

Continuoque  avidis  ubi  subdita  flamma  medullis, 
Vere  magis,  quia  vere  calor  redit  ossibus,  illae 
Ore  omnes  versae  in  Zephyrum  stant  rupibus  altis, 


262.]  Leander  is  warned  by  the  thought 
of  his  parents,  who  would  call  him  back  in 
agoiiy  if  they  knew  his  danger.  This  ex- 
planation  seems  eetablished  by  the  next 
line,  as  Hero,  in  reality,  bo  far  from  call- 
ing  him  baok,  was  probably  waiting  for 
him. 

263.]  *  Crudeli  funere  *  with  *  moritura,* 
as  A.  4.  808  shows.  *  Super '  may  either 
mean  'thereupon,'  or  literaUy  *on  his 
body,'  aa  Ladewig  explainB  it:  comp. 
Musaeus  440,  nh^  8*  *Hp^  T^BtrriKfy  ^tr* 
6x\vfi4y^  irapaKolrp'  To  underatand  it  as 
=**in8uper"  eeems  scarcely  so  good, 
though  the  thought  of  Hero  would  be  a 
stronger  appeal  than  the  thought  of  bis 
parents.    Pal.  has  *  supra.' 

264.]  Lynxes,  like  tigers  (A.  6.  805), 
drew  the  car  of  Bacchus,  Ov.  M.  4.  24. 
•  Variae,'  like  "  maculosae,"  the  epithet  of 
ihe  lynx,  A.  1.  323.  Lucr.  5.  862  has 
«*  genus  acre  leonum." 

265.]  *  Dant  proelia : '  "  edere  proelia  " 
occurs  Lucr.  2.  118,  Livy  25.  38.  Com- 
pare  our  expressions  '  to  give  battle '  and 
*to  show  flght,*  the  latter  of  which 
answers  more  nearly  to  the  sense  here. 

266.]  *  Scilicet '  is  apparently  explained 
by  *  quid '  in  the  two  previous  lines.  He 
has  been  hurrying  on,  and  now  he  g^ves 
his  reason  for  doing  so,  the  fact  that  it  is 
on  the  fury  of  the  mares  that  there  is  most 
need  to  dweU.  *  Ante  omnis : '  Keightley 
understands  '^furores,"  but  it  seems 
simpler  to  suppose  *  above  aU  animals '  to 
be  put  for  '  above  the  fury  of  aU  animals.' 

267.]  He  chooses  a  mythological  story 
as  typical  of  what  mares  do.  not  appa- 
rently  as  supplying  a  my thical  account  of 
the  origin  of  their  fury.  'Mentem  dedit ' 
seems  equivalent  to  **  dant  animos,"  A.  7. 
883.  Venus  is  said  to  have  inspired  them. 


If  we  press  the  sense  of  *  mens,'  we 
explain  it  by  what  foUows,  the  pu] 
with  which  they  feU  on  their  master. 
the  story  see  Dict.  B. 

268.]  'Quadrigae'  seems  propei 
mean  the  horses  rather  than  the  car 
ForceU. 

269.]  •  Hlas : '  "  equas."  He  retui 
the  general  description,  though  he 
looalizes.    *  Gargara,'  1.  102. 

270.]  •  Ascanius '  is  a  river  flowin 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Bitl 
Strabo  14,  C.  681.  The  introduct 
the  general  after  the  particular,  ^  1: 
et  flumina '  after  Gkirgarus  and  Asc 
is  perhaps  rather  weak,  but  the  sti 
possibly  to  be  laid  on  the  verbs '  sup 
and  'tranant,'  the  accusatives  ni< 
little  more  than  "iUa"  and  "hunc. 
picture  is  from  Lucr.  1.  14,  **  Ind< 
pecudes  persultant  pabula  laeta  £ 
doB  tranant  amnis." 

271.]  *Continno,'  closely  with 
He  is  now  speaking  of  a  diflferenl 
of  passion.  Keightley  takes  it  *■  all  i\ 
after  having  run  themselves  out  of  1 
*  Subdita'  gives  the  image  of  a  fire  1 
from  beneath.  *  Avidis '  naay  eitl 
general  epithet  of  passion  or  den 
greediness  with  which  they  ca1 
flame. 

272.]  See  2.  323  foU.  "  Oal 
reliquit,"  A.  3.  308.  Bom.  has 
calor.' 

273.]  Bom.  and  Med.  have  *  ad 
rum/  the  preposition  in  the  latl 
having  been  omitted  in  transcripi 
inserted  above;  and  this  Wagn. 
suppnses  to  be  the  oause  of  tli 
For  the  speciflcation  of  the  west ' 
next  note.  [For  *exeeptant'  1 
originally  Med.  have  '  exx>ectant 
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Exceptantque  leyes  auras,  et  saepe  sine  ullis 

Coniugiis  yento  grayidae,  mirabile  dictUy  276 

Saxa  per  et  scopulos  et  depressas  conycdl^s 

Diffugiunty  non,  Eure,  tuos,  neque  Solis  ad  ortus, 

In  Borean  Caurumque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  Auster 

Nascitur  et  pluyio  contristat  frigore  caelum. 

Hic  demum,  hippomanes  yero  quod  nomine  dicunt     280 


oeptant'  is  attested  by  Serv.,  Philarg., 
and  the  Beme  scholia. — ^H.  N.] 

275.]  The  theorj  of  the  impregnation 
of  mares  by  the  wind  {4^a¥9fiov<reat)  was 
general  among  the  anoients.  It  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  indicated  by  the  my thulogical 
stories  of  horseB  generated  by  Zephyrus 
or  Boreas,  and  inheriting  their  swiftness 
(n.  16. 150.,  20. 222,  in  the  fonner  of  which 
pasBagee  the  mother,  the  Harpy  Podargc, 
iB  feeaing  by  the  ooean,  the  home  of  the 
wind).  Aristot,  H.  A.  6.  19,  fizes  it  to 
Grete,  Yarro,  2.  1,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  and  Golumella  L  c,  hiraself  a 
Spaniard  bv  birth,  speaks  of  tho  pheno- 
menon  as  of  frequentoocurrence  *Mn  Sucro 
Monte  Hispaniae,  qui  procurrit  in  occi- 
dentem  iuxta  Ocear.um.'*  The  two  latter 
add  that  foals  so  oonceived  do  not  live 
beyond  three  years.  Wind-eggs  were 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  Varro  1.  o.  Comp.  Aristoph. 
Birds  695,  where  the  egg  produced  by 
Kight  without  a  father  is  oalled  innivttiiov. 

276.]  A  spondaic  termination  generally 
ezprosses  slowness  and  majesty  :  here  it 
is  evidently  meant  to  indicate  the  oon- 
trary.  Voss  oomp.  II.  4.  74,  /9^  t\ 
«ar*  OhKdtkicoio  ko^pwv  at^affa:  10.  359, 
^tvy4fi*vai'  roi  8*  a!^a  ZuiKtiy  itpfiiiBritray  l 
and  so  Catull.  65. 23,'*  Atque  iUud  prono 
praeceps  agitur  decursu."  The  numbcr 
of  syUables  in  a  spondaic  line  is  smaller 
than  in  a  dactylio  (a  faot  simihir  to  thnt 
noticed  long  ago  by  Johnson  in  referenoe 
to  imitatiye  rhythm  in  Enu^lish  poetry), 
and  whero  the  uotion  of  rapidiiy  has  been 
already  oonveyed  tothe  mind,  the  balanced 
equality  of  two  long  syUables  may  per- 
haps  be  best  adapted,  as  Voss  thinks,  to 
leave  an  impression  of  oontinuoussmooth- 
ness.  Judging  merely  by  the  ear,  we 
might  say  that  the  change  of  metre  here 
expresses  the  motion  downwards,  aa  in 
the  first  pussage  from  Homer,  and  that 
from  Catullus. 

277.]  Aristot.  L  o.  says  of  the  mares 
■o  impregnated,  d^ovai  hh  olht  itphs  cw, 
olht   irphi   ZvafiAs,   dXA^  irphs    ipKrov  H 


v6tov.  With  this  the  words  of  Virg.  oan- 
not  be  made  exactly  to  agree,  whotlier  we 
understand  him  to  mean  that  they  run 
not  to  the  eatt  nor  to  the  north  or  south, 
with  Martyn  and  Eeightley,  or  not  to  the 
east,  but  to  the  north  or  aouth,  with 
Heyne  and  other  editors.  The  latter  in- 
terpretation  may  appear  preferable,  as 
only  differing  from  Aristotie  by  the 
omission  of  the  west ;  but  that  differenoe 
is  a  most  important  one,  as  it  would  anpear 
from  V.  273  that  Virg.  oertainly  dia  not 
mean  to  exdude  the  weet  (unless  we  un- 
derstand  *rupibuB  altis'  of  westerly  cliffs 
overbanging  the  sea),  so  that  on  that  point 
at  any  rate  they  must  be  oonsidered  as 
dircotly  at  issue.  Either  then  we  must 
suppose  that  Virg.  wished  to  oombine 
Ari6totIe's  statement  with  that  of  otbers, 
who  make  the  weat  wind  that  frum  whioh 
tbe  coDception  generally  takes  plaoe,  or 
that  he  followed  an  entirely  different 
authority,  who,  writing,  as  Martyn  sug- 
gests,  about  some  pUice  where  the  nearest 
sea  lay  to  the  west,  such  as  the  parts  about 
Lisbon  (see  on  v.  276),  spoke  of  the  mares 
as  only  running  westward,  while  Aristotle, 
writing  about  Crete,  as  naturally  made 
them  run  north  and  south,  in  which  di- 
rections  the  sea  lies  nearest.  The  lan. 
guage  does  not  enable  us  to  deoide  either 
way.  *Tuo8  ad  ortus,'  as  the  east  is 
called  **  Euri  domus"  1.  371. 

278.]  •Caurus'or  'Oirus'  is  k.w.  ao- 
cording  to  Pliny  18.  338,  with  whom 
Virg.'s  description  elsewhere  (v.  356,  A. 
5.  126)  agrees.  GelL  2.  22  makes  it  s.w. 
'  Nigerrimus  Auster : '  **  Turbidus  imber 
aquis  densisque  nigerrimus  Austris,"  A. 
5.  696. 

279.]  ''Nascitur,  et  laevo  oontristat 
lumine  caelum,"  A.  10.  275.    Rom.  haa 

*  sidere '  for  •  frigore.' 

280.]  'Hic,'  *upon  this,'  «under  these 
circumstances.'  The  old  readiog  before 
Heins.  waa  *•  hino,'  which  is  supported  by 
an  erasure  in  one  of  Ribbeck^s  oursives. 

*  Vero  nomine'  is  ezphtined  to  mean  that 
this  is  the  true  hippomanes,  as  distin- 
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Pastores,  lentum  destillat  ab  inguine  virus ; 
Hippomanes,  quod  saepe  malae  legere  novercae, 
Miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  inreparabile  tempus, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore. 
Hoc  satis  armentis  :  superat  pars  altera  curae, 
Lanigeros  agitare  greges  hirtasque  capellas. 
Hic  labor ;  hinc  laudem  fortes  sperate  coloni. 
Nec  Bum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 
Quam  sit,  et  angustis  hunc  addere  rebus  honorem ; 
Sed  me  Pamasi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor ;  iuvat  ire  iugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo. 


2^0 


gniflhed  firom  two  other  things  that  went 
By  the  name,  the  supposed  tubcrcle  on 
the  forehead  of  a  young  foal,  mentioned 
A.  4.  515.  and  a  plant  used  in  incanta- 
tions,  Theocr.  2.  48.  But  it  need  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  hippomanes  is 
rightlv  called,  iictinfufios. 

283*.]  Repeated  from  2.  129. 

284—294.]  'But  I  dwell  too  long  on 
horses  aud  cowar  I  muet  sitig  of  bheep 
and  goats,  a  diflScult  Bubject  to  tr<:at  poeti- 
cally»  but  tlie  enthuBiasmof  an  untouched 
theme  carries  me  on.* 

284.]  ['Set'  Med.  and  bo  in  y.  291.— 
H.  N.]  '  Inreparabile  tempus,'  A.  10. 
467. 

285.]  '  Circumvectaraur '  may  either  be 
an  image  from  chariot-driviug,  as  ju.st 
below,  V.  291,  or  froin  sailing,  aa  in  2.  41 
foll.    *  Capti  amore/  E.  6.  10. 

286.]  •  Armentis  *  Includes  horses  ( A.  3. 
540.,  11.  494)  as  well  as  oxen.  Varro  de- 
rives  it  from  "  aro,"  Festus  and  Serv.  from 
"  arma,"  animals  useful  in  war, "  ut  scutis 
boum  coria  (!),  ec^ui  proelio."  Med.  has 
signs  of  a  correction,  *  superest.' 

287.]  'Agitare'  looks  almost  like  a 
play  on  the  word,  intended  to  apply  both 
to  the  brecder  and  to  the  agricultural 
poet.  If  it  must  be  confined  to  one,  it 
will  be  to  the  former,  as  the  next  line 
shows.  The  word  means  *  to  occupy  one- 
self  with.' 

.288.]  As  usual,  he  does  not  extenuate 
the  •liffioulty,  but  tells  them  that  they 
can  cop8  with  it,  and  points  to  the  glory. 
See  on  1.  63.,  2.  37.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  hfs  own  fecling  is  the  same :  lie 
knows  the  effort  needed,  but  yearns  for 
the  exertion  and  Iboks  to  the  reward. 


289.]  This  and  the  four  following  li 
are  a  brief  imitation  of  Lucr.  1.  921  f 
and  in  part  of  vv.  136  folL  of  the  si 
book  (see  also  5.  97  foU.).  *  Animi 
bius  *  is  fVom  the  Lucretian  "  animi  fal 
which  perhaps  he  thought  too  bold 
expressioii,  as  in  A.  4.  96,  where  he  co 
the  phrase,    he   changes    'animi' 

*  adoo.'  See  however  on  A.  6.  332.  ' ' 
cere  verbls  *  is  also  from  Lucr.  (5. 1 
who  however  haa  a  dififerent  meat 

*  to  provt^,'  wliereas  Virg.  must  meu 
triumph  over  the  diffloulties  of  the 
ject,  with  some  such  reference  as  in 

290.1  *  Hunc,'  for  which  one  MS 

*  hinc,^  as  Burm.  wi.shed  to  read,  n 

*  tbis  honour  which  I  have  in  my  rr 
as  it  were  dtiKTiKwsj  the  honour  I  ha 
coufer  as  a  poet. 

2yi.]  "Avia  Pieridum  peragro  1 
Lucr.  1.  926. 

292.]  "luvat  integros  aocedere  i 
.  .  .  meo  capiti  petere    inde    corc 

Snde    prius     nuUi    velarunt     tei 
iusae,"  Lucr.  1.  c. 

293.]  *Molli  clivo,'  E.  9.  8,  here  < 
slope  wliich  leads  down  to  the  Gass 
spring.  In  both  passages  tbere  is  i 
trast,  more    or    less    distinct,    be 

*  iugum '  and  *  mollis  clivus.'  •  T>i 
tur'  seemingly  bas  itsordinary  s<j 
tuming  aside.  Vlrg.  geta  to  the  s 
not  by  the  regular  road,  bnt  by  n 
path  of  his  own  making.  This  ase 
of  originality  id  the  common  boast 
Roman  poets,  who  constatitly  clat 
nours  for  having  been  the  first  t< 
tate  Greciau  subjccts.  Stse  Introd 
to  Eologues. 
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NunCy  veneianda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum. 
Incipiens  stabulis  edico  in  mollibus  herbam  296 

Carpere  oves,  dum  mox  frondosa  reducitur  aestas, 
Et  multa  duram  stipula  felicumque  maniplis 
Sternere  subter  humum,  glacies  ne  frigida  laedat 
Molle  pecus,  acabiemque  ferat  turpisque  podagras. 
Post  hinc  digressus  iubeo  frondentia  capris  800 

Arbuta  sufficere  et  fluvios  praebere  recentisy 
Et  stabula  a  ventis  hibemo  opponere  soli 
Ad  medium  conversa  diem,  cum  frigidus  olim 


\ 


29i— 321.]  •Throughthewmtermonths 
the  sbeep  shouldhe  kept  in  sheds^weUlaid 
with  Btraw  and  fern.  The  goats  should 
hare  arbutes  and  fresh  water,  and  their 
cotes  8hould  faoe  the  aouth.  They  require 
and  deserve  aa  muoh  care  at  these  times 
as  sheep ;  hair  is  notso  yaluable  aa  wool, 
but  it  haa  ita  ubo  ;  and  besides,  they  are 
more  proiifio  and  give  more  millc :  gener- 
aUy  too  they  need  leM  tendanoe— another 
reason  for  not  grudging  it  when  wanted/ 

294.1  ^Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier 
straln.^  Dignity  must  be  lent  to  the  sub- 
jeot,  80  he  implores  Pales  to  giye  it.  Suoh 
invocatioQS  are  oommon  where  the  task  is 
8uppoeed  to  inorease  in  difiSculty,  e.g.  A. 
7.  37,  before  the  deaoription  of  the  war  ia 
Italy,  ib.  6i0,  before  the  oatalogue  of  the 
Italian  foroes,  after  the  manner  of  Hom. 
Here  it  is  perhaps  open  to  the  objectiou 
that  a  deliberate  ezaggeration  is  intended, 
tho  exaltation  of  what  ia  naturally  meaii, 
not  the  treatment  of  things  unusually 
noble  in  hiugnag^  transoending  the  poet*9 
ordinary  powers.  It  matters  little  whether 
tbe  Une  be  made  the  end  of  the  foreguing 
piragraph  or  the  opening  of  the  preeent. 
With '  magno  ore  sonaudum'  Forb.  oomp. 
Hor.  1  S.  4.  43.  **  os  Magna  sonaturum," 
one  of  the  quallflcations  of  the  poet^ 
probably  an  imitation  of  Virg. 

295.]  *  Inoipiens . . .  edico '  may  perhaps 
be  an  alliuion  to  the  edict  made  by  the 
praetora  on  entering  office,  aa  Keightley 
obeerye8,remarkingalso  that  thelanguage 
in  general  beems  to  be  that  of  a  proprietor 
going  round  his  eatate  (Cato  2).  The 
line  may  also  remind  us  of  A.  10.  208, 
**Principio  aociis  edioit,  signa  Bequan- 
tur."  *Kdico'  is  foUowed  by  an  inf. 
dause  as  in  A.  11.463.  Tbere  however 
the  aubject  of  the  inf.  \s  the  same  as  the 
dat  ezpreMed  with  the  verb ;  here  it  is 
ditferent,  thongh  the  dat  (*"  tibi "  or  **  pas- 
toribus  ")  is  not  ezpressed.  In  v.  298  the 


subiect  is  changed  8o  as  to  be  identical 
witn  the  implied  dative.  Gomp.  the 
ohange  of  subject  vr.  330  folL  *  MoUi- 
bus '  seems  generally  to  denote  coiufort, 
including  the  reqnisites  meutioned  v. 
297,  but  not  them  only.  8o  the  foliage 
of  summer  ia  mentioned  in  the  next  line, 
aa  the  thiog  for  which  theshepherd  must 
provide  a  substitnte.  *  Herbam : '  0>1. 
(7.  3)  reoommends  elm  or  aah  leave^ 
beatis,  vetchea,  &c. 

290.]  *  Dum  reduoitur:'  see  on  E.  9. 
28.  *  Moz  '  aeems  to  denote  that  they 
wiU  not  have  to  remain  long  in  the  ahedii. 
'*The  oold  weather,  we  muat  recoUeot, 
doee  not  begin  in  the  eonth  of  Italy  tUl 
towards  the  end  of  Deoember."  (Keight- 
ley).  '  Aeetaa '  inoludea  all  the  warmer 
months,  as  **  hiemps  "  the  oolder. 

297.]  Oato  5,  Varro  2.  2,  Ool.  7.  8. 
There  are  some  erroneous  yarieties  in  the 
MSS.,  ^dumm  stipula'  ^dura  stipula,' 
'dura  in  stipula,'  *duram  stipulam; '  but 
*duram  stipula,'  which  is  preserved  by 
6ud.,  is  obyiously  the  right  reading. 

298.]  ['Supter '  PaLand  Rom.-H.  N.] 

299.]  '  Turpis  podagmfl,'  probably  the 
**clayi,"  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of 
disease  in  the  feet  of  aheep,  GoL  7. 5. 

300.]  *  Digreesus : '  as  if  he  were  ac- 
tually  moving  to  another  part  of  his  farm 
(Keightley). 

302.]  Col.  (7.  8.)  Bays  that  sheep-ootes 
ought  to  look  to  the  aouth,  and  from  ib.  6 
it  seems  probable  that  he  would  exlend 
the  remark  to  goats.  Varro  (2.  2.  8)  pre- 
fers  the  east  for  both. 

303.]  Aquarius  seU  in  February,  which 
with  tlie  Eomans  would  bo  close  on  the 
end  of  the  natural  year.  *  Frigidus '  and 
*  cadit '  seem  to  refer  to  the  slgn,  *  inrorat ' 
to  the  suppoeed  figure  in  the  zodiao. 
'  Sprinkling  the  skirts  of  the  departing 
year.'  *  Gum  olim '  seems  equiyalent  to 
**  oliro  cum,"  for  which  see  on  2.  403. 
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lam  cadit  extremoque  inroiat  Aquarius  anno. 

Haec  quoque  non  cura  nobis  leyiore  tuendae.  805 

Nec  minor  usus  erit,  quamvis  Milesia  magno 

Vellera  mutentur  Tyrios  incocta  rubores : 

Densior  hinc  suboles,  hinc  largi  copia  lactis ; 

Quam  magis  exhausto  spumayerit  ubere  mulctra, 

Laeta  magis  pressis  manabunt  flumina  mammis.  810 

Nec  minus  interea  barbas  incanaque  menta 

Cinyphii  tondent  hirci  saetasque  comantis 

Usum  in  castrorum  et  miseris  velamina  nautis. 

Pascuntur  yero  silvas  et  summa  Lycaei, 

Horrentisque  rubos  et  amantis  ardua  dumos ;  815 


805.]  The  MSS.  present  three  readings, 
'haec — tuendae'  (fj^gm.  Vat.,  Bom.),  ^  hae 
— tuendae '  (Pal.),  *haec— tuenda*  (Med.) 
The  first  seems  preferable,  as  enabling 
U8  to  explain  the  two  others.  '  Haeo'  is 
an  archaic  form  of  the  nom.  fero.  pl.,  used 
by  Ter.,  Lucr.,  and  Gic,  if  not  elsewhere 
in  Virg.  (sce  on  A.  6.  852),  while  it  would 
naturaUj  be  misunderBtood  by  transcri- 
bers,  as  it  has  actually  been  by  Serv.  and 
Philarg.,  both  of  whom  defend  its  oombi- 
nation  with  Huendae'  on  the  ground 
that  the  junction  of  a  neuter  with  a  fem. 
is  a  Latin  idiom.  If  *  haec — tuenda '  be 
read,  *■  haec '  wiU  be  the  *  stabula.'  Wund. 
is  right  in  oonnecting  the  line  with  what 
goes  before  (comp.  Hor.  2.  S.  2.  68, 
**unctam  Convivis  praebebit  aqaam; 
vitium  hoc  quoque  mag^ium  "),  though  it 
has  also  a  reference  to  what  follows. 

306.]  ^  High  as  is  the  price  that  wool 
fetches  when  dyed.'  The  introduction  of 
'  quamvis '  with  an  exception  expressed 
in  special,  not  in  general  language,  is 
lilce  1.  38,  39,  "  Quamvis  Elyeioe  miretur 
Oraecia  campos,  Nec  repetita  sequi  curet 
Proeerpina  matrem."  'Milesia  vellera,' 
4.  334,  mentioned  among  the  best  by  Col. 
7.  2,  ranked  third,  after  the  Apulian  and 
Graeco-Italian,  by  Pliny  8. 190. 

307.1  [Rom.  has  '  colores.'--H.  N  ] 

308.]  The  recommendations  of  the  goat 
enumerated  in  this  and  the  foUowing  Unes 
are  summed  up  Geop.  18.  9,  HiiufioroK^i 
Bh  &s  iirl  woX.v,  Kcd  Tp4<ff9i  T^  ytvv^yi^vay 
Kal  irpO(r(J8ouf  hiBtoffaf  ovk  oKtyaSf  rits  hrh 
ydKoKros  Kai  rupod  Kai  Kp4us,  Tcphs  84  ro6' 
rois  rhs  oir6  t^ j  rptx^s,  Goats  occasionaUy 
bear  three,  Col.  7.  6.  '  Copia  lactis,'  E.  1. 
82.  [For  the  second  *hino'  fragm.  Yat. 
ha8*hic.'— H.N.] 

309.J  Rom.  and  others   have  *quo:' 


*quam'  however  is  the  reading  of  Rib- 
beck'8  other  MSS.  (one  of  the  cursives 
having  an  erasure)  and  sufficiently  sup- 
ported  by.A.  7.  787,  788,  where  *Um 
magis  .  .  .  quam  magis'  oceurs.  The 
meaning  is,  as  'exhausto'  shows,  the 
fuller  me  pails  afler  one  milking,  the 
more  will  be  yielded  by  the  next. 

310.]  For  *  flumina '  Pal.,  Rom.,  one  of 
Ribbeck's  cursives  [and  Nonius  p.  340] 
give  *ubera,'  which  is  acknowledged  by 
Philarg.,  and  preferred  by  some  of  the 
earlier  editors. 

311.1  *  Incanaque  menta,'  A.  6.  809. 

312.]  «Tondent,'  •mendip,'  like  *'in- 
urunt,"  V.  158.  This  seems  better  than  to 
separate  *  Cinyphii '  from  *  hiroi,'  making 
it  the  nominative  plural,  or  to  suppose 
that  the  goats  are  said  to  clip  their  owu 
bcards  because  they  surrender  them  tc 
the  shears.  The  latter  view,  thougfa 
slightly  Bupported  by  •  barbas,'  is  rathei 
diBCOuuteiianced  by  the  use  of '  pascuntur,' 
V.  314,  of  the  goats  generally.    Rom.  has 

*  hircis,'  but  this  is  doubtlet>s  due  to  thc 
initial  letter  of  *  saetas.'  The  river  Cinypd 
in  Libya,  is  mentioned  by  Hdt.  4.  175 
198 ;  its  goats  are  alluded  to  Martial  8 
51.  11.,  14.  140;  the  use  to  which  theii 
hair  was  put,  by  SiL  3.  276.  pHirqui, 
Pal.— H.  N.] 

313.]  For  these  hair>cloths,  called  **ci 
licia,"  see  Dict.  A.  s.  v.  *  Nautis :  * "  capr< 
pilos  ministrat  ad  usiun  nauticxmi,"  Yarr^ 
2.11. 

314.]  'Pascuntur'  is  oonstructed  witl 
an  accusative,  as  being  equivalent  to  « 
transitive  verb.    So  "  depascitur,"  v.  45^ 

*  Lycaei '  (E.  10. 15),  another  instance  <i 
speoification  for  tlie  sake  of  dignity. 

315.]  **Amanti8Utoramyrto8."  4.  124 
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Atque  ipsae  memores  redeunt  in  tectay  suosque 

Ducunt,  et  gravido  superant  vix  ubere  limen. 

Ergo  omni  studio  glaciem  ventosque  nivalisy 

Quo  minor  est  illis  curae  mortalis  egestas, 

Avertesy  victumque  feres  et  virgea  laetus  820 

Pabula,  nec  tota  claudes  faenilia  bruma. 

At  vero  Zephyris  cum  laeta  vocantibus  aestas 

In  saltus  utrumque  gregem  atque  in  pascua  mittet, 

Luciferi  primo  cum  sidere  frigida  rura 

Carpamus,  dum  mane  novum,  dum  gramina  canent,    825 

Et  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gratissimus  herba. 

Inde,  ubi  quarta  sitim  caeli  coUegerit  hora, 

Et  cantu  querulae  rumpent  arbusta  cicadae, 

Ad  puteos  aut  alta  greges  ad  stagna  iubebo 


316.]  "Ipsae  laote  domnm  referontdi»- 
tenta  capellae  Ubera,"  £.  4.  21,  whioh 
howeTer  seems  mentioned  tbere  as  a 
wonder,  not  aa  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  natnre.  Med.  etrangely  has 
'  inmemores.'    *  Suos/  their  young. 

817.]  The  pause  after  the  lirst  foot  ex- 
presfies  the  downess  of  their  approaoh 
with  their  burden  of  milk. 

318.]  'Omni  studio'  oontalns  the 
notion  of  'eomagis/  thenatural  correla- 
tiYO  of  *  qno  minor.' 

819.]  *Gurae  mortali8*=**curae  mor- 
talium,"  like  "mortalia  corda,"  1.  123; 
**mortali8  yisus,"  A.  2.  605;  "mortali 
sermone,'*  Lucr.  5.  121.  Some  M8S. 
(none  of  Bibbeck'8)  have  *  minus,'  which 
was  the  old  reading,  retained  by  Bunn. 
from  a  strange  misapprehension  origin- 
ated  by  Serv.,  as  if '  curae '  were  dat.  and 
*  mortaiis '  oonstructed  with  *  egestas.' 

d20.]  '  Virgea  pabula,'  the  arbutes  men- 
tioned  y.  301.  ^Laetus'  seems  rightly 
explained  by  Wagn.  aa="largU8,"  the 
epithet  beionging  rather  to  the  gift  than 
to  the  giver. 

821.]  '  Let  them  haye  good  fltore  of  hay 
the  winter  through.' 

322—338.]  '  In  eummer  let  them  graze 
early  in  the  moming ;  as  the  heat  oomea 
on,  take  them  to  water ;  at  midday  let 
them  rest  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  cool  of 
the  eyening  graze  again.' 

323.]  'Utrumque  gregem,'  sheep  and 
goats.  *Mittet'  is  the  leading  of  Med. 
a  m.  pr.,  and  of  some  oopies  mentioned 
by  Ursinus,  and  is  clearly  rieht  The 
rest  haye  'mittes'  (ao  all,  Ribbeok'8)  or 
'mitia8/ 


824.]  **Ae8tate  .  .  .  onm  prima  luoe 
exeunt  pastum,  propterea  quod  tunc 
herba  roscida  meridianam,  ouae  aridior 
est,  iucunditate  praestat,"  Varro  2.  2. 
The  preaent  paBsage  is  partially  repeated 
from  £.  8.  14,  where  Damon  invokea 
Ludfer.  ['Lucifero'  fragm.  Vat  origin- 
ally,andGud.— H.N.J 

»25.]  It  is  a  question  whether  *car- 
pamus '  means  *  let  us  haste  along,'  like 
**carpere  pnita,"  y.  142, "  carpere  gyrum  " 
y.  191,  or  *let  us  graze,'  the  shepherd 
beiug  identified  with  his  flock. 

327.]  *CaeU'  with  *hora.'  like  **caeli 
menses  "  1.  335,  '*  caeli  tempore  "  4. 100. 
*Sitim  coUegerat'  is  used  of  becoming 
thirsty,  Oy.  M.  5.  446,like  *'frigU8  coUi- 
gere  "  of  catching  cold,  80  that  the  sense 
of  thirst  is  here  attributed  to  the  time  of 
day. 

32a]  CJomp.  E.  2. 13.  With  «rumpent 
arbusta'  Sery.  oomp.  '^adsiduo  ruptae 
lectore  columnae,"  «fuy.  1. 12.  For  the 
ohange  from  *collegerit'  to  'rumpent' 
fiee  on  4.  282. 

329.]  *  lubebo,'  whioh  was  conjectured 
doubtfuUy  by  Heyne  and  adopted  by 
Wakef.,  is  now  found  to  be  the  reading 
of  PaL  and  (originaUy)  fragm.  Vat  It 
18  nbsolutely  nocessary  to  the  sense,  as 
with  *  iubeto'  the  subject  of  *  exquirere ' 
(y.  331),  *dare'  (y.  335),  and  «pascere' 
(ib.),  no  less  than  of  *  potare '  (y.  330), 
must  be  *  gieges,'  whicn  in  the  case  of 
*  dare '  and  *  pasoere '  at  least  would  be 
absurd.  The  notion  of  inf.  for  impera- 
tive  is  not  warranted  by  the  usage  of 
Virg. ;  aee  on  A.  3. 405.  With  '  iubebo ' 
Heyne  comp.    ''snadebo"    4.  264,  and 
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Currentem  ilignis  potare  canalibus  nndam ; 
Aestibus  at  mediis  mnbrosam  exquirere  yallem, 
Sicubi  magna  lovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
Ingentis  tendat  ramos,  aut  sicubi  nigrum 
Uicibus  crebris  sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra ; 
Tum  tenuis  dare  rursus  aquas,  et  pascere  rursus 
Solis  ad  occasum,  oum  frigidus  aera  Tesper 
Temperat^  et  saltus  reficit  iam  roscida  luna^ 
Litoraque  alcyonem  resonant,  acalanthida  dumi* 
Quid  tibi  pastores  Libyae,  quid  pascua  versu 
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Wakef.  appositely  cites  Hor.  A.  P.  317. 
*^Re8picere  exemplar  vitae  monimque 
iubelK)  Doctnm  imitatorem  et  vivas  hmo 
ducere  voces." 

330.]  *Gurrentem  ilignis  canalibus' 
■eems  to  mean  no  more  than  poured  into 
troughB.  •  Ilignis :  *  i.  q.  "  iligneis,"  the 
more  ordinary  form.  Hor.  2  8.  4.  40, 
**  iligna  nutritua  glandf.'' 

331.]  *  Exqnurere : '  the  Bubjeot  is  here 
ohanged  from  the  Bheep  to  the  shepherd. 
For  *  at '  Med.  Pal.  [and  originaUy  fiagm. 
Vat.]have  *aut.' 

882.]  **  Annoso  .  .  .  robore  quercum," 
A.  4.  441. 

834.]  *  Ilioibus  crebris  *  with  *  nigrum,' 
'  sacra  umbra '  vfith  '  nemos.'  *Accubet' 
rather  than  **  adstet,"  as  applying  to  the 
restiug  of  the  shadow  on  the  ground, 
like  **prooubet  umbra,"  &c.,  v.  145 
(Taubmann,  referring  to  TumebuB  5.  4). 
*  Where  the  grove,  black  with  oountleBS 
ilexes,  reposes  nigh  in  haUowed  Bhadow.' 

335.]  *  Tenuis '  seems  here  a  perpetual 
epitbet  of  water,  as  of  air,  expressing  its 
penetrating  power.  8ee  on  1.  92,  an<i 
oomp.  4.  410.  Others  understand  it  of 
wator  from  a  little  stream. 

336.]  •Temperataera'  like  **  temperat 
arva"  1.  110,  where  the  sense  of  the 
word  is  further  defined  by  **arentia," 
denoting  the  tbing  to  be  relieverl,  as  it 
is  here  by  *  frigidus,'  denotiug  the  relief 
to  be  given. 

337.]  *  lam  roscida,'  beginning  to  drop 
dew.  The  moon  was  called  **roriflua" 
and  **roris  mater."  For  the  general 
sense  oomp.  2.  202. 

338.]  *Re8onant  alcyonem,  acalan- 
thida:'  a  bolder  variety  for  **re8onant 
cantum  aloyonis,  acalanthidos."  For  the 
'aloyones'  on  the  coast  comp.  1.  398. 
Tjaohm.  on  Lucr.  8.  S88  seems  right  in 
preferring  ^alcyonem'  (found  in  one  of 


Ribbeck*8  cursives)  to  •Alcyonen,'  < 
the  ground  tfaat  the  peraonifioatiou  do 
not  suit  a  simple  passage  like  this. 
4. 15,  as  he  says,  the  cose  is  dlfferent, 
there  the  mythological  accessoriea  of  t 
swallow  are  mentioned.  The  ordins 
reading  *  aloyonen '  inconsistently  gi^ 
the  Greek  form,  but  drops  the  person 
oation.  The  case  is  one  of  those  in  wh 
MS.  authority/  goes  for  little.  *  Acal 
this '  or  **  acanthis  "  is  the  Greek  na 
for  the  goldfinch  or  thistle^finch, 
Latin  **  carduelis,"  beoause  it  \i 
among  thoms  and  eats  the  seeda 
thistles.  The  form  iuetiXM^s  would  sc 
to  point  to  kKdXwfOos  or  Ain(Aay0a  a 
oognate  of  &Kay&os  or  &KcyAEt,  the  lu 
being  derived  from  &in9,  with  Passow, 
former  from  aome  conneoted  word,  i/a 
or  dLKdKfi.  The  old  reading  here  was 
acanthida,'  but  tbough  *  cioalantbida 
more  or  less  corrupted  in  some  of 
MSS.,  none  of  them  support  *■  eU' 

839—383.]  *A6  an  instanoe  w 
summer>grazing  is  carried  to  the  -atn 
I  might  tell  of  shepherd  life  in  Af 
There  in  those  vast  plains  ihe  cattle 
day  and  night  for  a  month  together, 
the  herdsman  carries  ali  hia  ohatteU 
him,  like  a  Boman  soldier  on  mi 
Tbe  opposite  extrome  is  in  Sc}b 
whero  thero  is  no  grazing,  and  tho  < 
are  always  shut  up.  Ice  and  Bn< 
thero  all  the  year  round ;  day  and  ; 
are  alike;  all  liquids  frneze;  sv 
snow-storms  kill  the  eattle ;  deer  ai 
hunted,  but  butchered  in  the  ice 
natives  live  underground  by  the 
playing  and  drinking.' 

339.]  By  the  *pa8tores  Libynne 
proliably  meant  the  NumidiaMs, 
whom  the  notion  of  nomadic  lif 
pecQliarly  identified. 
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Prosequar,  et  raris  habitata  mapalia  tectis  ?  840 

Saepe  diem  noctemque  et  totum  ex  ordine  mensem 
Pascitnr  itque  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  ullis 
Hospitiis :  tantum  campi  iacet.    Omnia  secum 
Armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque  Laremque 
Armaque  Amyclaeumque  canem  Oressamque  pharetram ; 
Non  secus  ac  patriis  acer  Bomanus  in  armis  846 

Iniusto  sub  fasce  riam  cum  carpit,  et  hosti 
Ante  expectatum  positis  stat  in  agmine  castris. 


340.]  Tbe  «maiMlia'  or  *mftgalift,' 
which  appear  io  differ  only  in  auantity, 
are  defined  by  Cato,  afl  quoted  by  Fcst. 
and  by  Senr.  on  A.  ] .  421,  **quasi  cohortes 
rotundae,"  referrfBe  U>  the  '*cohorte8 
viUaticae,"  in  whioh  the  live-stock,  &c., 
were  kept  (Dict  A.  *Viila').  Thcse 
'*  cohortes "  were  made  up  **  ex  pluribus 
tectifl  "  (Varro  L.  L.  4. 16  *,  having  varioua 
sheds  or  other  buildings  round  tliem. 
ThuB  the  *  mapalia '  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  camp  or  scttlement,  conBisting 
of  variouB  tents  or  huts,  licre  called  *  tccta,' 
which  would  naturully  be  ecattered,  *  rura* 
(Keii;htley  weU  comp.  A.  8.  98),  owing 
to  the  thinnesB  of  tho  population  and  the 
extent  of  the  country,  and  eusily  movable. 
8haw  (Travels,  pp.  220  foll.  cd.  1757) 
gives  a  fuli  aecount  of  these  encnmpments 
or  *  dou-wars,'  which  he  says  consist  of  a 
greatcr  or  less  numl)er  of  tents  (he  had 
seen  from  3  to  300),  usually  placed  in  a 
eirde.  Tliis  agrees  with  A.  1.  421.,  4. 
251K  *Miipitlia'  se*  ms  also  to  have  bfen 
used  for  the  tents  themselvcs  (Sall.  Ju^. 
18,  and  perhaps  Pliny  5.  22,  Val.  Fl.  2. 
460,  whcre  *mapale'  is  used  in  sing.)} 
which  according  to  Sall.  were  oblong,  and 
shaped  like  thc  keels  of  boats,  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  tbe  present  duy  (Shaw, 
1.  c ,  Hay's  Westem  Barbary,  p.  25,  quoted 
by  Keightley). 

341.]  The  elder  Scaliger,  a  great  Vir- 
gilian  enthusiast,  deciarcs  (Poet.  5.  16) 
that  ApoUo  himself  could  produce  nothing 
Buperior  to  these  verses. 

343.]  *  Hospitiis '  seems  to  denote  fixed 
dwcllings,  where  they  could  be  received 
at  their  joumey's  end,  as  distinct  from 
whnt  the  herdsmcn  carry  with  them. 
*Tantum  campi  iacet '  accounta  for  the 
absence  of  *  hospitia,'  and  for  thecuntinu- 
oua  joumeying.  Ladewig  has  a  stnmge 
notion  that  *  pecus '  is  the  nom.  to  *  iacet  * 
and  *  oampi '  a  local  gen.  *  Omnia  secum 
agit:'  the  same  pructioe  set;ms  tu  have 


prevatled  on  a  smaller  seale  in  Italy. 
**GoQtra  illi  iii  Baltibus  qui  paseuntur 
(puscunt?  )  et  a  tectis  absunt  longe,  por- 
tant  Becum  crateB  aut  retia,  quibus 
oohortes  in  soiitudine  faoiani,  cetera^ue 
utensilia,"  Varro  2.  2.  Possibly  Virg. 
may  intend  his  illustration  to  oonvey  an 
indirect  precept  to  the  Italian  sbepherd. 

344.]  *  His  roof  and  his  home.'  Sil.  2. 
441  fuU.,  imitating  this  passage,  enume- 
rates  amung  the  baggage  of  the  Komad, 
**  tectumque  fucique  In  silicis  venis." 

345.]  *  The  Spartan  dog  and  the  Cretan 
quiver'  are  rather  unseasonable  reminis- 
conces,  like  those  in  E.  10.  59,  as  the 
Numidian  was  not  likely  to  be  equipped 
with  anything  foreign. 

346.]  *Patrii8'  seemB  to  refer  to  the 
manner  of  campaigning  rather  than  to 
the  actual  armour. 

817.]  *  Iniusto '  of  excess,  like  *•  iniquo 
pondere,"  1. 164.  The  Roman  soldier,  oe» 
sides  his  armour,  had  to  carry  provisions, 
palisadcs  for  the  camp,  fto.  (Cic.  Tuso.  2. 
16),  altogether  amounting  to  60lb.,  ac- 
oording  to  Vegetius  1.  19.  [Fragm.  Vat. 
has  »invito.'— H.  N.]  «Carpit'  implies 
haste,  aa  the  next  line  showB.  *  HoHti  ^ 
seems  to  have  given  some  trouble  to  the 
copyists,  Med.  a  m.  p.  and  some  others 
having  *ho8tem,'  perhaps  from  unac- 
qnaintance  with  the  phrase  *ante  expei*- 
tatum,'  Pal.  *  hostis.'  It  is  a  dat.  of  refer- 
ence,  such  as  is  more  commonly  found  in 
the  case  of  pcrsonal  prunouns,  like  **  mihi," 
**tibi;'  &o.  r*Quom'  fragm.  Vat  for 
*cum.'~-H.  N.] 

848.]  *  Ante  expectatnm  *  occurs  again 
Ov.  M.  4.  790..  8.  5,  Sen.  Ep.  114,  &c. 
(Forb.)  So  we  find  **  expectato  maturius." 

*  Positls  castris '  i.  q.  **  et  castra  ponit." 
The  soldiers,  on  coming  to  tho  end  of 
their  march,  immediately  proceed  to  en- 
camp.     PaL  has  *agmine,'  which,  with 

*  hostis '  (eee  on  the  preceding  line),  Bib- 
beck  prefers,  suppusing  '  in  ngmine  hos- 
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At  non,  qua  Scythiae  gentes  Maeotiaque  unda, 
Turbidus  et  torquens  flaventis  Hister  harenas,  350 

Quaque  redit  medium  Bhodope  porrecta  sub  axem. 
Illic  clausa  tenent  stabulis  armenta,  nec  ullae 
Aut  herbae  campo  apparent  aut  arbore  frondes ; 
Sed  iacet  aggeribus  niveis  informis  et  alto 
Terra  gelu  late,  septemque  adsurgit  in  ulnas.  355 

Semper  hiemps,  semper  spirantes  frigora  cauri. 
Tum  sol  pallentis  haut  umquam  discutit  umbras, 
Nec  cum  invectus  equis  altum  petit  aethera,  nec  cum 
Praecipitem  Oceani  rubro  lavit  aequore  currum. 
Concrescunt  subitae  currenti  in  flumine  crustae,  360 

Undaque  iam  tergo  ferratos  sustinet  orbes, 
Puppibus  illa  prius,  patulis  nunc  hospita  plaustris ; 
Aeraque  dissiliunt  volgo,  vestesque  rigescunt 


tis'  to  mean  ^againfit  the  ranka  of  the 
enemy/ 

349.]  •  At  non : '  *  bnt  things  are  not  ao,' 
or, '  but  this  comparison  does  not  hold 
good,  where  *  &o.  The  ellipse  ocours  4. 
530,  A.  4.  529 :  in  the  latter  place  how- 
ever  it  oan  be  Bupplied  at  onoe  from  the 
words  of  the  oontext.  The  geographj  is 
vague,  as  usual  when  he  speaks  of  coun- 
triea  out  of  the  ordiiiary  beat.  '  Maeotia 
teUus '  is  mentioned  A.  6.  799  as  an  ex- 
treme  point.  The  old  readiug  was  *  Mae- 
otica.* 

350.]  'Turbidus'  closely  connected 
with '  torquens/  which  it  qualifies  (Wagn. 
and  Wund.).    « Hister,*  2.  497. 

351.]  '  Bedit '  expreBses  the  form  of  the 
mountain,  stretching  first  to  the  east  and 
then  to  the  north  (Serv.).  For  the  ex- 
aggeration  which  places  Thrace  in  the 
extreme  north  see  4.  517. 

354.]  *  Informis,'  shapeless,  like  Ghaos ; 
comp.  E.  6.  36  note. 

355.]  The  earth  is  said  to  rise,  because 
its  height  is  increased  by  the  ice  and 
snow. 

357.]  *Tum*  seems  here  merely  to 
mark  the  transition,  *  Kay,  the  sun,'  &c. 
This  and  the  two  following  lines  are  imi- 
tated  from  Od.  11.  15  foIL,  where  tlie 
atmosphere  of  the  Cimmeriaas  is  Bimilarly 
described.  Similar  imitations  occur  Ov. 
M.  11.  592,  Pseudo-TibuU.  4. 1. 65.  *  Pal- 
lentis  umbras,'  A.  4.  26,  opposed  here  to 
the  rosy  brightness  of  the  sun,  *  rubro,' 
V.  359. 


359.]  [As  above,  v.  221,  Med.  correcti 
has,*lavat.'— H.  N.] 

360.]  Tbom8on*s  lines  (Winter,  71 
foU.)  form  a  good  comment  on  Vir] 
"  An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o*er  the  pc 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  carc 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.*'  The  lo 
guage  is  from  Lucr.  6.  626,  '*  mollisq 
luti  concrescere  orustas." 

361.]  ^Ferratos  orbis:'  again  fn 
Lucr.  6.  551,  where  "rotarum"  is  < 
pressed. 

362.J  *Illa,'  as  in  A.  1.  3.  Ita  forcc 
very  difScult  to  express,  but  it  seems 
be  equivalent  to  a  repetition  of  the  no 
*  Patulis '  used  to  be  joined  with  *"  pu[ 
bus,'  which  would  answer  to  "pau 
carinas,"  2.  445 ;  but  Heyne  seemB  ri 
in  saying  that  the  rhythm  requires  u 
connect  it  with  *  plauBtris ; '  see  £.  2. 
The  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  wag^ 
will  tben  give  a  notion  of  weight^ 
Ladewig  rightly  understands  it.  *  I 
pita  aequora,'  A.  3.  337. 

363.]  *  Volgo,*  as  in  Lucr.  1.  238,  g- 
rally  or  universally ;  comp.  below  v. 
A.  3.  643.     Strabo  (2,  0.  74)  has  an 
count  from  Eratosthenes  of  tho  split 
of  a  copper  veBsel  by  the  oold,  comm< 
r&ted  by  an  inscription  in  tlie  templ 
Aesculapius.      Mr.  Long  suggests 
the  vessel  (v8p(a)  contained  water,  tb< 
pansion  of  which,  when  it    became 
burst  the  oopper.  In  the  winter  of  l^ 
instances  of  cast-iron  snapping  wcre 
mon  enough. 
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Indutae,  caeduntque  socuribus  umida  vina, 

Et  totae  solidam  in  glaciem  yertere  lacunae,  S65 

Stiriaque  inpexis  induruit  horrida  barbis. 

Interea  toto  non  setius  aere  ninguit : 

Intereunt  pecudes,  stant  circumfusa  pruinis 

Corpora  magna  boum,  confertoque  agmine  cervi 

Torpent  mole  nova  et  summis  vix  comibus  extant.      870 

Hos  non  inmissis  canibus,  non  cassibus  uUis 

Puniceaeve  agitant  pavidos  formidine  pinnae ; 

Set  frustra  oppositum  trudentes  pectore  montem 

Comminus  obtruncant  ferro,  graviterque  rudentis 


864.1  'ClotbeB  are  oongealed  on  the 
back,' 

365.]  The  oonnezion  of  this  line  with 
the  preoeding  is  not  very  evidont ;  Wund. 
accordingly  proposes  to  understand  *la- 
cunae '  iii  the  sense  of  ita  coguate  "  lagena" 
(see  Forcell.  8.  v.  who  refers  to  Gruter,  p. 
578,  n.  4,  for  an  instance  of  this),  or  to 
read 'Magenae."  Jahnhowevcrseenisright 
in  replying  that  ^  totae '  would  be  against 
thia.  A  connexion  will  be  seen  if  we  sup- 
pofle  '  lacunae '  to  be  the  pools  from  which 
thej  drank  or  drew  water,  and  this  maj 
be  carried  on  into  the  next  verse,  the 
moisture  of  the  beard,  which  immediately 
becomes  an  icicle,  being  caused  by  drops 
of  the  liquid  drunk.  In  any  caae  therc  ia 
no  anticlimax,  aa  Wund.  thinks,  the  freez- 
ing  of  a  lake  or  pool  to  the  bottom  being 
worth  mentioning  after  the  formation  of 
ioe  on  a  Btream ;  nor  need  we  suppose 
the  line  to  be  out  of  place  with  Keightley, 
even  if  we  admit  ita  want  of  connexion 
with  the  preceding.  [*Lucunae'  Med. 
originally,  and  bo  Ribbeck:  see  Lach- 
mann  on  Lucr.  3. 1031,  whcre  good  MS. 
authority  supporta  the  same  fonn. — H.  K.] 

366.]  **  Glaoie  riget  horrida  barba,"  A. 
4.  251,  of  Atlas. 

867.]  *  Non  setius : ' '  the  snow  is  aa  bad 
as  the  froet,'  as  it  is  rightly  explained  by 
an  anonymouB  critio  referred  to  by  Wagn. 

868.]  Looking  back  to  v.  852,  we  must 
apparently  either  convict  Virg.  of  an  over- 
Bigot,  or  auppose  with  Heyne  that  he 
means  to  allow  Bome  exoeptions  when  the 
cattle  are  tumed  out  to  graze,  and  that 
during  one  of  these  a  snow-storm  comes 
on.  But  thifl  last  view  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  bome  out  by  the  language.  Ladewig 
may  be  right  in  saying  that  the  oxen 
wonld  be  thoBO  which  would  be  required 
to  draw  the  *  planstra,'  v.  862.    There  ia  a 


simile  trom  a  Bnow-storm  D.  12.  278  foll., 
but  it  bears  no  great  resemblance  to 
Virg. 

869.]  Comp.  Thomflon,  Winter,  240, 
'*  Drooping,  the  labourinff  ox  Stands  co- 
vered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demandB 
The  frait  of  all  his  toiL"  Virg.  here 
simply  givcB  the  physical  image ;  in  v.  525 
he  bringB  out  the  pathos  involved  in  the 
relation  of  beasts  to  man.  Rom.  and 
fragm.  Veron.  have  *  confecta' 

370.]  *  Mole  nova '  is  explained  by 
Wagn.  of  the  new-fallen  buow.  The  mean- 
ing  Beems  rather  to  be  that  thev  are  op- 
presscd  with  the  weight  of  a  bulk  not 
their  own,  whichis  probably  what  Heyne 
intended  by  his  brief  note,  **inBoIenti, 
nempe  niTis."  So  Trapp  and  Martvn  talk 
of  *  unusual  weight.*  *  Torpen t '  of  course 
expresses  nnmbness  as  weU  as  mere  op- 
preBsion. 

872.]  **  Punioeae  Baeptum  fomidine  pin- 
nae,"  A.  12.  750.  *  Formido '  was  actually 
the  name  of  the  cord  with  red  feathers 
which  the  hunters  stretched  along  the 
openings  of  the  woods  to  drive  the  game 
into  the  net  (Sen.  de  Ira  2. 12),  its  Greek 
appellation  being  ^^piytfov.  Here  Virg. 
probably  bo  far  reverts  to  the  commoner 
meaning  of  the  word  as  to  make  *for« 
midine'  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fea- 
thers. 

873.]  They  are  immersed  in  the 
snow,  and  in  vain  try  to  push  it  before 
them,    [*Sed*PaI.— H.N.] 

874.]  *  Rudere,'  properly  used  of  asses, 
is  transferred  to  other  animals,  as  to  lions, 
A.  7.  16,  to  the  monflter  Cacus,  A.  8.  248, 
and  even  to  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  A.  3. 561. 
So  *  bray '  is  sometimes  used  of  a  deer  in 
English,  though  acoording  to  Scott(Mar- 
mion  4. 16,  note)  *  bell '  is  the  more  appro- 
priate,  and  Spenser  makes  a  (iger  *  bray.' 
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Caedimt,  et  magno  laeti  clamore  reportant.  376 

Ipsi  in  defosgiB  specubus  secura  sub  alta 
Otia  agunt  terra,  congestaque  robora  totasque 
Advolvere  focis  ulmos  ignique  dedere, 
Hic  noctem  ludo  ducunt,  et  pocula  laeti 
Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis.  880 

Talis  Hyperboreo  Septem  subiecta  trioni 
Gens  effrena  virum  Biphaeo  tunditur  Euro, 
Et  pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  saetis. 
8i  tibi  lanitium  curae,  primum  aspera  silva. 


376.]  Thifl  Troglodytic  life  is  reported  of 
the  Sarmatians  by  Mela  2.  1,  of  the  Ger- 
mans  by  Tac.  Germ.  16,  of  the  Armenians 
by  Xenophon,  an  eye-witness,  Anab.  4.  5. 
In  Aesch.  Prom.  452  it  is  part  of  the  bar- 
barism  from  which  Promethens  raiaed  the 
human  race:  Kordpvx^s  Z*  iycuoy^  &91' 
ivfiffvpoi  M6pniiK€5t  &vTpav  iv  fivxoh  &k9}- 
Aiois.  The  homes  of  the  Esquimaux  are 
built  out  of  the  anow,  and  rise  but  a  small 
height  above  iU  level.  *  Ipsi  *  difitinguishes 
their  own  life  from  the  state  of  things 
about  them. 

377.]  *  Totasque : '  as  U8ual,manyMSS., 
including  Gud.,  leave  out  the  final  '  que,' 
which  is  marked  in  Med,  as  if  for  omia- 
sion. 

379.]  *Koctem'  refers  to  the -whole 
time  during  which  storms  prevail  and  the 
Hun  does  uot  shine.  "Noctem  sermone 
trahebat,"  A.  1. 748 ;  ^^  nos  flendo  ducimus 
horas,"  A.  6.  539.  In  all  these  passages 
it  is  difficult  to  sav  whether  the  notion  is 
that  of  speeding  along  of  of  drawing  out, 
aa  either  would  be  sumoiently  appropriate. 
Perhaps  here  the  natural  length  of  the 
winttr  night  is  a  rcason  for  supposlng 
speeding  along  to  be  meant,  as  in  Hor. 
1  Ep.  5.  11,  "  Aestivam  serraone  benigno 
tendere  noctem,"  the  meaning  is  that 
the  natural  sliortness  of  the  summer  night 
is  to  be  counteracted  by  the  pleasure  of 
oonversation.  'Pocula'  here  seems  to 
have  tlie  transferred  sense  of  a  draught 
(1.  9,  E.  8.  28).  In  the  sense  of  a  cup  it 
could  hardly  stand  with  *vitea,'  which 
would  have  to  be  understood  of  the  wood, 
like  "  pocula  fagina/'  E.  3.  30. 

380.1  By  *fermeuto'  Virg.  evidently 
meaus  oeer,  the  national  dr  ink  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  other  countries  (Tac.  Germ.  23, 
Pliny  14.  149.,  22.  164);  but  whether  he 
uses  *  fermento  *  of  fermunted  grains,  or 
mistakes  the  process^supposingthatleaven 
is  used,  is  not  clear.  Martyn  very  plausibly 


proposes  to  read  *  irumento,'  which  is  sui 
ported  by  one  MS.,  *  fromentoque.'  *  Soi 
bia : '  a  kind  of  cider  seems  to  have  be»> 
made  from  service  berries,  Pliny  14.  l(ft 
Palladius  however  (2.  15)  speaks  as  if  h 
only  knew  it  by  hearsay.  It  is  possibl 
though  scarcely  likely,  tliat  *fermen1 
atque  sorbis '  may  be  for  *  sorbis  fermei 
tatis,'  acoording  to  a  suggestion  of  Ma 
tyn's  adopted  by  Wagn. 

381.]  **Septem  triones"  ("trionea 
**terioneB,"  oxen  used  for  plougiiip 
Varro  L.  L.  7.  74)  was  the  Roman  nan 
for  the  oonstellation  Ursa  Major,  tl 
seven  stars  of  which  they  figured 
themselves  as  seven  oxen.  The  plui 
is  more  common  than  the  singular,  t 
latter  of  oourse  ignoring  the  etymolf> 
of  the  word.  The  tmesia  is  used  by  <J 
N.  D.  2.  41  in  the  plural,  by  Ov.  M. 
64  in  the  singular. 

382.]  *  Kffrena : '  denoting  the  freech 
of  savage  life.  *  Ripbaeo,'  1.  240.  Di 
den'8  renderingof  this  and  the  precedi 
line  is  amusing,  when  we  consider  1 
vaiious  relations  between  Holland  a 
England  in  his  day :  *^  Such  are  the  ci 
Rypheun  race,  and  such  The  savage  S 
thian,  and  unwarlike  Dutch." 

383.]  *  Velatur,'  the  reading  of  Ro 
Pal.,  and  Gud.,  was  res^tored  by  Hei 
for  *  velantur '  (Med.).  The  plural  mi| 
be  defended  as  a  change  of  numl 
'gens'  being  still  the  subject ;  but 
seems  more  likely  that  it  was  iatrodu 
by  those  who  wished  to  bring  the  v 
into  agreement  with  *oorpora.'  The  1 
is  closely  connected  with  the  precedi 
tliey  are  assailed  by  the  vrintry  wj 
and  they  arm  themselves  againat  it. 

384—393.]  *If  you   breed    sheep 
wool,  let  them  avoid  priokly  ahruba 
luxuriant  food,  and  be  oareful    in 
choice  of  your  lams,  rejecting  even  tl 
whose  fleeoes  are  u&impeaohably  wl 
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Lappaeqae  tribolique,  absint ;  fuge  pabala  laeta ;        885 

Continuoque  greges  villis  lege  mollibus  albos ; 

Illum  autem,  quamvis  aries  sit  candidus  ipse, 

Nigra  subest  udo  tantum  cui  lingua  palato, 

Reice,  ne  maculis  infuscet  vellera  pullis 

Nascentum,  plenoque  alium  circumspice  campo.  890 

Munere  sic  niveo  lanae,  si  credere  dignum  est, 

Pan  deus  Arcadiae  captam  te,  Luna^  fefellit, 

In  nemora  alta  vocans ;  nec  tu  aspemata  vocantem. 

At  cui  lactis  amor,  cytisum  lotosque  frequentis 
Ipse  manu  salsasque  ferat  praesepibus  herbas.  395 

Hinc  et  amant  fluvios  magis,  et  magis  ubera  tendunt, 
Et  salis  occultum  referunt  in  lacte  saporem. 


if  their  tons^aes  be  dark.  Wool  ib  b  great 
objeot :  it  tempted  eTea  tbe  moon-god- 
dees.* 

8S4.]  *Lanitiam'  eeems  rightly  ex- 
plained  by  ForcelL,  "lanae  proventua.'* 
^  LAuitia  "  occnrs  in  Laberius  (fr.  *  Pau- 
pertas*)  v.  67,  "lanitiee"  in  Tertnllian. 
**Aapem  silva,  Lapnaeque  tribolique/*  1. 
152.  Thefle  are  to  be  avoided  as  tearing 
tbe  wool  and  wounding  tbe  fleeb,  see  v. 
444. 

885.]  *  Pabnla  laeta,'  a  oommon  expree- 
sion  in  Lucretiue.  Here  bowever  tbe  epi- 
tbet  is  emphatic,  as  it  ie  luxuriant  pas- 
turage  whiob  ib  injurious  to  the  wool, 
OoL  7.  2. 

386.]  'Continuo/  1.  169.  «MolUbue* 
18  equaUy  empbatio  with  *  albos.'  Cerda 
refers  to  Geop.  18,  Varto  2.  2,  CoL  7.  2, 
Pal.  8.  4. 

388.]  <Tantnm'  admits  tbe  apnarent 
sligbtnees  of  the  defeot  as  comparea  witb 
tbe  general  exoellenoe  of  the  ram,  *  ipse,* 
The  preoept  ia  found  in  all  tbe  rustio 
writen,  tome  of  wbom  (Aristot  H.  A. 
6.  19,  CoL  7.  3,  PUny  8.  189)  lay  down 
more  or  leas  distincUy  the  general  rule 
that  the  oolour  of  tbe  fleeoe  depends  on 
that  of  the  ram'B  tongue.  Tbe  writer  in 
tbe  Geopon.  (18. 6)  bo  far  differs  from  the 
rest  as  to  say  that  it  ie  tbe  ewe*8  tougue 
whioh  should  be  examined.  Virg.  bow- 
ever  seems  not  quite  to  bave  understood 
his  anthoritie«,  as  they  say  that  a  blaok 
tongue  will  produoe  black  Umbs,  a 
Bpeckled  tongue,  speckled,  while  be  makes 
a  black  tongue  the  indioation  of  a  speckJed 
offspring. 

890.]  *  Pleno . . .  campo,*  as  Heyne  re- 
marks,  lends  dignity  to  the  subject. 


391.]  A  legend  borrowed  from  Nicander 
(see  iDtroduction  to  the  Georgics),  as  we 
are  told  by  ^lacrob.  Sat  5.  22.  One  ver- 
sion  is  tbat  Pan  cbanged  bimself  into  a 
splendid  wbite  ram,  and  tbus  induoed  tbe 
Moon  to  follow  bim — seemin^Ely  a  less  re- 
fined  variety  of  tbe  story  of  Kndymion. 
Anotber  is  tbat  Pan  gave  the  Moon  a 
choioe  out  of  bis  flock,  and  that  she  cliose 
a  wbite  ram,  whioh  had  a  dark  tongue, 
and  so  spoiled  the  flock.  In  either  case 
*  munere  *  will  mean  an  inducement. 

392.]  «Pan  deus  Arcadiue,*  £.  10.  26. 

394—403.]  *If  your  object  is  milk,  feed 
your  cattle  weli  with  salt  berbage.  Some 
prevent  kids  from  sucking  at  alL  Tiie 
milk  wben  made  into  cbeese  is  either  sold 
at  once  or  kept  fur  tbe  winter.* 

894.]  •  Cytiso,'  E.  1. 79.,  9.  31.  'Lotos,' 
not  tbe  tree,  as  in  2.  84,  but  tbe  land- 
plant,  of  wbicb  there  are  two  kinds, 
1ilJL€pos  (**Melilotusofflcinalid,*'  Linn.)  and 
&7piot  or  Ai0uoy  ("  Melilotus  caerulea  "). 
Keif^htley,  referring  to  Fee. 

395.]  *  Ipse '  is  explained  by  Jabn  to 
mean  that  they  are  not  to  be  left  to  look 
for  salt  herbtige  for  tbemselves.  It  mi^bt 
also  mean  that  tbe  farmer  is  to  do  it  him- 
self,  tbe  injunction  beingadded  morely  to 
express  the  importance  of  the  tbing  to  be 
done ;  see  on  4. 112.  PaL  and  Bom.  have 
'  ille.'  *  Salsas '  seems  to  mean  salted,  as 
Aristot.  H.  A.  8.  10,  CoL  7-  3,  and  Pall. 
12.  13,  all  speak  of  giving  salt  to  sheep 
(Voas).  *'  We  ourselves  salt  hay  for  our 
cattle.  It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  grami- 
nivorons  animals  in  general  are  fond  of 
salt,  while  the  camivorous  dislike  it " 
(Keightley). 

396,  397.]  Two  reasons  are  given-^the 
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Mnlti  iam  excretos  prohibent  a  matribus  haedos, 
Primaqae  ferratis  praefigunt  ora  capistris. 
Quod  surgente  die  mulsere  horisque  diumis, 
Nocte  premunt ;  quod  iam  tenebris  et  sole  cadente, 
Sub  lucem  exportant  calathis  (adit  oppida  pastor), 
Aut  parco  sale  contingunt  hiemique  reponunt. 


400 


salt  makes  them  drink  more,  and  eo  give 
more  mUk,  and  it  imparts  a  salt  flavour 
to  the  miUc.  Of  the  latter  Keightley  says, 
**  ThiB  eflfect  is  doubtful." 

398.]  'Multi*  introduced  as  in  1.  193. 
'  Excretos '  [**  aut  eeparatos,  aut  qui  valde 
creverint "  Philarg. :  .  i.e.  either  from 
*  exoemo '  or  *  excresco.'*  It  is  from  •  ex- 
ceruo ; ']  the  meaning  evidently  being  not 
that  the  kids  are  weaned  when  they  are 
grown,  but  that  they  are  not  aUowed  to 
suck  at  aU — a  practioe  opposite  to  that 
reoommended  atx)ve,  v.  178,  in  the  case 
of  calves,  as  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
different  *  Excretus  *  then  wiU  have  a 
sense  analogous  to  that  which  it  bears  in 
physiological  writers,  denoting  the  sepa- 
ration  which  takes  place  in  birth.  To 
nnderstand  it  with  Heyne  as  equivalent 
to  "excemunt  et  prohibent,"  or  with 
Wagn.  in  his  smaUer  edition,  of  removal 
to  a  distance,  as  distinguished  from  put- 
ting  on  the  •capistrum,'  seems  not  so 
good.  Ribbeck  adopts  'multi  etiam' 
from  Pal.  and  one  of  his  cursives,  which 
is  plausible. 

399.]  •  Prima/  from  the  first,  like  •  iam 
excretos,'  or  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Blackbum 
thinks,  the  extremities  of  their  mouths. 
These  *  capistra,'  unlike  those  in  v.  188, 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  iron  points, 
which  would  prick  tlie  mother  and  make 
her  drive  the  kid  away.  *  Praefigunt  ora 
capistris '  is  a  variety  for  ••  praefigunt  ca- 
pistra  oribus." 

400—403.]  The  difflculty  of  this  pas- 
sage  appears  to  arise  from  the  brevity 
and  want  of  precision  with  which  Virg. 
is  apt  to  deUver  his  practical  precepts. 
Milk  was  used  for  various  purposes,  for 
making  curds  as  weH  as  for  making 
oheese ;  oheeses  were  of  different  kinds, 
and  made  in  different  ways,  some  for  im- 
mediate  use,  aud  otliers  for  keeping ;  and, 
lastly,  part  of  tlie  produce  would  bo  for 
home  consumption,  part  for  sale.  These 
detaila  might  have  beeii  embarrassing  in 
poetry,  so  Virg.  despatches  the  whole 
Bubiect  in  fonr  lines,  giving  a  glance  at 
eaca.    The  words   *  quod  surgente .  .  . 


nocte  premunt '  refer  to  the  practice 
making  ourds  or  cheese  in  the  evenii 
firom  the  milk  drawn  in  the  mominj 
but  it  is  not  said  which  of  the  two  pi 
ducts  is  meant,  ^premere'  being  a 
pUcable  to  both ;  nor  is  it  said  for  wfa 
purpose  either  is  made.  In  the  nc 
part  of  the  sentence  '  quod  iam  . . .  ca 
this,'  speaking  of  the  evening  milk, 
tells  ns  what  beoomes  of  it  ultimatel; 
it  is  sent  to  the  town— bnt  not  of  the  p 
cess  it  has  passed  through ;  only  we  i 
left  to  infer  that  it  has  been  dealt  w 
rapidly,  as  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  a^ 
at  daybreak.  In  v.  403  we  hear  mer 
of  the  process,  the  cheese  being  evidet 
one  of  those  described  by  Col.  7.  8,  wh 
undergo  a  nine  days'  oourse  of  pressi 
sprinkUng  with  sait,  &c.,  and  are  tj 
washed,  dried,  and  put  away.  Thns 
shaU  not  need  with  Fea  and  Eeighi 
to  punctuate  after  •  sub  luoem,'  v.  ^ 
which  beside  introducing  an  abrupti 
not  very  usual  in  Virg.,  involves  the 
mission  of  8caliger'8  conjecture  *ex 
tans,'  contrary  to  lUl  the  MSS.  '  1 
gente  die  horisque  diumis '  refer  to 
same  thing,  the  morning  milkiug 
•tenebris  et  sole  cadente'  show. 
•calathi,'  which  here  are  to  carry 
cheese  or  curd  to  market  were  also  ^ 
in  the  actual  making  of  oheese  (C 
c).  •  Adit  oppidapastor'  is  parenthel 
not  unlike  •*  furor  arma  miniatrat,"  . 
150,  which  issimilarly  thrownin  to  acc 
for  what  has  been  just  said.  Pos 
there  may  be  some  playfalness  ic 
jnxtaposition  of  *oppida'  and  •  pa 
With  the  thing  itself  oomp.  £.  1.  21 
34.  5,  G.  1.  273  foll.  The  *  past< 
probably  the  farmslave,  not  the  o^ 
though  it  is  not  always  eaey  to  6€ 
what  class  of  men  Virg.  is  wri 
•Paroo,'  because  it  might  be  don 
liberally,  as  Heyne  explains  it.  * 
tingunt'  probably  from  '*  tango/ 
from  "  tingo  "  or  '*  tingno,"  as  Keig 
remarks,  oomparing  CelsuB  de  Med. 
**  quae  contacta  sale  modioo  sunt." 
Forcell. 
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Nec  tibi  cura  canum  fuerit  postrema,  set  una 
Yelocis  Spartae  catulos  acremque  Molossum  40o 

Pasce  sero  pingui :  numquam  custodibus  iUis 
Noctumum  stabulis  furem  incursusque  luporum, 
Aut  inpacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Hiberos : 
Saepe  etiam  cursu  timidos  agitabis  onagros, 
Et  canibus  leporem,  canibus  venabere  dammas ;  4io 

Saepe  Tolutabris  pulsos  silrestribus  apros 
Latratu  turbabis  agens,  montisque  per  altos 
Ingentem  clamore  premes  ad  retia  ceryum. 

Disce  et  odoratam  stabulis  acceodere  cedrum, 


404—413.]  *It  is  worth  while  too  to 
rear  dogs  of  the  beet  breed,  to  protect  you 
against  robben  and  woWes,  and  to  hunt 
wild  beasts  and  game/ 

405.]  *  Spartae  catuloe/  ty.  44.  845. 
They  are  joined  with  Moloa^ians  by  Hor. 
Epod.  6.  5,  ^  MoloflsuB  aut  fulvus  Laoon, 
Amioa  yIb  pantoribus."  For  the  latter 
eomp.  alBO  Lucr.  5.  1063.  The  Spartan 
dogs  (oalled  kvWSm  by  Aristot.  U.  A.  5.  2, 
which  may  perhapa  answer  to  '  catulos ' 
here)  Beem  to  have  been  preferred  for 
hunting,  the  Molossian  bb  watch-dogs. 
Aristot.  H.  A.  9. 1  says  that  the  Molos- 
sian  hounds  were  mnch  like  others,  but 
that  their  sheep-dogs  were  remarkable  for 
size  and  oourage  (Oeida).  The  general 
precept  is  after  Hedod  (Works  604X  «al 
K^a  teapxttp^i^fi  leofuar  ^^  f^iZto  trircv 
M^  iroTt  e*  iifi9p6KOtTOM  iu^p  ifwh  xMa^ 
lAirrcu. 

406.]  *  Pingui  *  seems  to  mean  *  fi&tten- 
ing.'  Whey  as  a  food  for  dogs  is  recom- 
mended  by  Diosoorides  2.  80,  and  by  Gol. 
7.  12,  the  latter  presoribing  the  addition 
of  barley-meal. 

407.1  *  StobuUs  ftirem  .  .  .  honrebis : ' 
oomp.  £•  6.  50,  **  quamTis  ooUo  timuisset 
arstrum." 

408.]  True  to  his  habit  of  localizing, 
Yirg.  wams  his  farmer  against  SpaniKh 
brigands,  supposing  him  for  the  moment 
to  be  settled  in  thelr  neighbourhood. 
Yarro  (1. 16X  enumerating  points  to  1>e 
considered  in  the  choice  of  a  farm  wiih 
regard  to  neighbourhood,  mentions  as  tlie 
flrst  question  ^ infesfea  sit  regio  necno,' 
adding  that  there  are  manv  excelient 
tracts  of  land  which  wonld  be  undeeir- 
able  for  farming  by  reason  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  some  for  instance  in  Sardinia, 
and  those  in  Snain  borderingon  PortugaL 
The  technical  name  for  cattle-stealcrs 
was  **abigei."  *  A  tergo'  seems  intended 
VOL.  I. 


to  give  the  notion  of  surprise.    Med.  a 
m.  p.  has  *  indignatos  '  for  *  inpaoatos.' 

409.]  The  *  onagri,'  or  wUd  asses,  again 
do  not  belong  to  Italy  or  to  any  part  of 
Europe,  being  chiefly  fonnd  in  Aeia 
Minor  (Varro  2.  6),  and  in  Africa  (Pliny 
8.  174).  The  flesh  of  their  foals  was  oon- 
sidered  a  delicacy,  though  Pliny  (8. 170) 
teUs  us  that  Maecenas  set  the  faahion  of 
preferring  that  of  the  tame  ones,  a  taste 
which  died  with  him. 

410.1  1.  808. 

411.]  *  Volutabris,'  a  rare  word,  quoted 
by  Forb.  from  Amob.  7.  224. 

412.]  «Agens'  hereand  inA.  1. 191,4. 
71,  seeros  to  mean  merely  *chasing:' 
comp.  A.  7.  481.  *  Turbabu '  appears  to 
indnde  the  notions  of  rousing  from  their 
lair  and  throwing  into  oonfusion,  like 
**  misoet "  A.  1.  L  c.  Rom.  has  *  tenebis,' 
which  wonld  be  no  improreroent. 

413]  * Ingenti  claroore,'  is read  by  one 
M.S.,  as  in  ▼.  43,  and  approTed  by  fiurm., 
but  the  size  of  the  stag  (oomp.  A.  1. 192) 
shows  tbe  sncoess  of  the  sport,  and  con- 
fers  credit  on  the  dogs,  so  that  the  epithet 
is  not,  as  Heyue  thinks,  a  merely  orna- 
mental  one.  *  Premes  ad  retia : '  **  pres- 
sisque  in  retia  oervis,"  Ov.  Her.  4.  41 : 
**Quattoor  sunt  Tenatomm  officia,  yesti- 

Stores,  indagatores,  alatores  et  pressores," 
d.  Orig.  10  ad  flnem  (Emm.). 

414—439.]  *  Snakes  should  be  got  rid 
of  by  fumigaiing  the  sheds,  which  thev 
are  apt  to  iufest.  Attack  them  with 
sticks  and  stones,  aud  they  wiU  take  to 
flight  There  is  one  particular  snake  in 
C^Abria  of  special  danger,  with  scaly 
back  and  speckled  belly,  who  liTes  on  the 
banks  of  pools,  feeding  on  flsh  aod  froes, 
but  in  hot  weather  is  driven  into  the 
flelds,  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  casual 
sleeper.' 

414.]  There  are  similar  wamings  iu 
Y 
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Galbaneoqae  agitare  gravis  nidore  chelydros.  4I5 

Saepe  sub  immotis  praesepibus  aut  mala  tactu 
Yipera  delituit  caelumque  exterrita  fugit ; 
Aut  tecto  adsuetus  coluber  succedere  et  umbrae, 
Pestis  acerba  boum,  pecorique  aspergere  virus, 
Fovit  humum.    Cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor,  420 
Tollentemque  minas  et  sibila  colla  tumentem 
Deice.     lamque  fuga  timidum  caput  abdidit  alte, 
Gum  medii  nexus  extremaeque  agmina  catidae 
Solvuntur,  tardosque  trahit  sinus  ultimus  orbis. 
Est  etiam  ille  malus  Galabris  in  saltibus  anguis,         425 
Squamea  convolvens  sublato  pectore  terga, 
Atque  notis  longam  maculosus  grandibus  alvum. 


Geop.  18.  2,  Col.  7. 4.  Pliny  (24.  19)  says 
that  the  Bmell  of  oedar  BhayiDgs  patB 
serpentB  to  flight.  "  Urit  odoratam  noo- 
tuma  In  lumina  cedrum,"  A.  7. 13. 

415.]  '  Galbanum/  a  gum  from  a  plant 
growing  in  Syria,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
12.  126,  aa  having  the  power  of  emoking 
awav  serpents.  Bo  Dioso.  3. 38.  The  root 
of  tne  plant  was  also  thought  a  specifio 
against  their  bite,  Sammonicus  846.  Y irg. 
imitated  Nicander,  Ther.  51  foU.,who  re- 
commends  fiap^oBftas  M  ^oy\  (uypriOtiffa 
XoKfidtni  . .  •  Koi  ri  icpi6v€<r<ri  To/iairi  Kiipos. 

*  ChelydroB,'  2. 214.  *  Gravis '  may  either 
signify  the  intolerable  smeU  of  these  rep- 
tileB(comp.  t.  451,  and  for  the  fact,  Ni- 
cand.  Ther.  421  foU.)  or  flimply  =  x^^' 
w6s,     [NoniuB  p.  315  and   Serv.  read 

*  gravl,'  explaining  it  as  =  '  nooenti '  or 

*  uoxio,'  barmful  to  the  snakes. — H.  N.] 

416.]  *  Immotis '  gives  the  reason  why 
the  yipers  may  haye  been  long  secreted 
there.  The  Bheds  would  be  moved  in 
order  to  be  cleaned.    Bom.  has  '  ignotis.' 

*  Mala  taotu '  ends  a  line,  Lucr.  2.  408, 
where  it  meana  rough  or  disagreeable  to 
the  touch.  Here  it  expresses  the  Greek 
AairTos. 

417.]  ^Caelumque  exterrita  fugit' 
gives  the  reason  lor  '  delituit.'  '  Exter- 
rita'  seems  to  refer  to  the  timid  natiure 
of  the  animal. 

418.]  What  thls '  coluber '  is  seemB  un- 
oertain.  Voss  understands  it  of  the  "  co- 
luber  natrix,"  Linn.,  which.  though  reaUy 
harmless,  was  accused  01  sucking  the 
cows.    [*  Suooederet  *  PaL— H.N.] 

420.]  '  Fovit  humum,'  like  **  foTere 
larem,"  4.  43,  ••  caftra  fovere,"  A.  9. 57,  of 
ooutftant  oocupation.   *  Cape  saxa : '  comp. 


A.  5. 274, 275,  and  the  Bcene  in  the  Cule 
TT.  155  foll. 

421.]  A.  2.  381. 

422.]  ^Deicere'  is  not  an  uncomm 
term  in  hunting  (Emm.).  Here  it 
rendered  appropriate  by  ^tollente 
que  minas.'  *Iamque:'  the  prec< 
is  exchanged  for  narrative,  the  mo 
ing  being  merely  *  this  will  put  him 
flight '    Pal.  has  •  namque,'  Med.  a  m 

*  oumque.' 

423.]  *  Cum '  seems  virtually  equival 
to  *  dum.'  The  head  is  in  the  grou 
the  Tolume  of  the  body  uncoils  as 
middle  approaclies  the  hole ;  the  end 
bas  a  curve.   The  •  medii  nexus '  and 

*  extremae  agmina  caudae '  before  for 
a  oomplication,  which  is  now  unlo 
(*  solvuntur ';,  but  tbe  tail  still  conti 
to  undulate.  •  Agmina,'  of  a  Berpen 
2.  212  note,  5.  90,  as  of  a  riTer,  A.  2. 
[Bom.  has  *  agmine.' — H.  N.] 

424.]  If  *  sinus  ultimus '  ia  to  be  t 
strictly,  «tardos  orbis'  =  •*tardui 
bem."  Possibly  Virg.  may  mean,  as 
thinks,  that  though  the  head  is 
there  is  still  time  to  strike  the  tail  • 
serpent,  but  it  seems  more  likely 
these  details  are  merely  meant  for 
ture.  Serv.  supposes  the  directioi] 
**  Caede  serpentem,  doneo  et  cauda< 
bilitas  conquiescat." 

425.]  The  serpent  meant  is  the  * 
BTdrus,"  a  species  of  water-snake, 
abounded  in  Calabria  (Solinus,  c. 
passage  being  iinitated  a^^ain  fro 
cand.  Ther.  359  foll. 

426.]  A  2.  474.  For  *  pectorc 
has  *  oorpore.' 

427.]  Cerda  remarks  that  two  < 
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Quiy  dam  amnes  ulli  rumpuntur  fontibus  et  dum 
Vere  madent  udo  terrae  ac  pluvialibus  austris, 
Stagna  colit,  ripisque  habitans,  hic  piscibus  atram 
Improbus  ingluviem  ranisque  loquacibus  explet ; 
Postquam  exusta  palus,  terraeque  ardore  dehiscunt, 
Exsilit  in  siccum,  et  flammantia  lumina  torquens 
Saevit  agris,  asperque  siti  atque  exterritus  aestu. 
Ne  mihi  tum  moUis  sub  divo  carpere  somnos, 
Neu  dorso  nemoris  libeat  iacuisse  per  herbas, 
Cum  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  iuventa 
Volvitur,  aut  c^tulos  tectis  aut  ova  relinquens, 
Arduus  ad  solem,  et  linguis  micat  ore  trisulcis. 


430 


435 


t<*riatic8  are  here  mentioned,  the  length 
of  the  beUy  and  the  spots. 

428.]  *RumpanturfontibuB'  =  "erum- 
punt  fontibus. '  '  Ullus '  is  scldom  found 
but  in  negative  or  interrogative  sentences. 

429.1  For  *ao'  Kom.  has  *et.' 

4S0.]  *  Hic/  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
water.    *  Atram :  *  see  on  1.  129. 

431.]  *  Improbus : '  see  on  1.  119.  *  In- 
glnTies'  ifl  properly  a  bird*B  crop  (Col. 
8.  5) :  here  it  meaUB  the  stomach,  wheuce 
it  comes  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
gluttony  (Hor.  1  S.  2.  7,  Ao.)  [The  Beme 
Bcholia,  in  a  note  probably  derived  ulti* 
mately  from  YerriuB  FlaccuB  (see  Paulus, 
Fest.  p.  112  M.)  say  ^ingluviem,  gulam: 
ingluviei  eBt  Bpatium  gulae,  undo  et  glututn 
et  glnUire  dicimos  per  ingluviem  aliquid 
demittere." — H.  N.]  *  Banis :  *  oomp.  vv. 
82  folL  of  the  Batrachomyomachia,  where 
the  frog  diveB  to  avoid  a  water-snake. 

432.]  *  Exnsta,'  was  reBtored  by  Heins. 
for  *exnanBta,'  which  is  found  in  Gud. 

433.]  Med.  has  *  extulit,'  perhaps  fmm 
a  oormption  *exulit,'  which  appears  in 
another  MS. ;  Ladewig  however  adopta 
it,  Bnpposing  it  to  be  uBed  intransitivt  ly. 
Gud.  and  two  otherB  of  Ribbeck*»  cur- 
siveB  read  *  exiit.'  [Ribbeck  reads  *  ex- 
flulit'  =  'eXBUit'— H.  N.]  *Flammantia 
lumina  : '  ^  ArdentiBque  ocuIob  Buffrcti 
Banguine  et  igni,"  A.  2.  210. 

434.]  «ExterrituB'  is  altered  in  M^d. 
into  *  exercituB,'  which  is  alBo  found  in 
one  or  two  other  oopies.  It  is  plausihle, 
as '  exterrita'  haa  occnrred  not  long  before, 
and  the  latter  word  might  Beem  scaroely 
Buited  to  the  aggressive  fury  of  the  uer- 
pent  But  the  stronger  the  wurd  ex- 
preBsing  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  Berpcnt, 
the  more  fearful  wonld  be  the  concei  tion 
Gonveyed  of  its  poiBon.    Comp.  the  dcB- 


cripfion  of  the  Libyan  BorpentB  in  Luean, 
book  9.  Serv.  refers  to  Sall.  Jng.  89. 
'*natura  Berpentium,  ipsa  pernicio«a,  Biti 
magis  quam  alia  re  accenditur." 

435]  * Ne *  Pal., Rom., and  two of  Rib- 
beck'B  cursives,  *  neo  '  Med.,  Gud.  The 
latter,  thoup^h  less  usual,  Ib  defensible; 
oomp.  Ov.  Trist.  1.  1.  11,  where  **nec 
.  .  .  neve"  occur,  and  Bee  Forb.'B  note. 
*Divum*  or  *dium'  Beems  to  be  onlv 
nsed  in  the  expressionB  *  sub  divo,'  *  bud 
divum,'  the  latter  of  whieh  occurfl  Hor. 
1  Od.  18.  12.  «Dio'  (Pal.)  waa  tho  old 
reading,  but  Med.,  Rom.,  and  otherB  have 
*divo.' 

436.]  *May  I  never  take  a  fanoy.' 
*  Dorso  nemorifl '  iB  explaiued  by  Hor.  2 
S.  6.  91,  **  praerupti  nemoriB  .  .  .  dorBO," 
the  back  or  ridge  of  a  mountain  on  whioh 
a  wo<)d  grows.  *  lacuisse : '  Madv.  (§  407, 
obs.  2)  n  luarkB  that  this  use  of  the  perf. 
inf.  instead  of  the  present  by  the  poets  is 
especially  found  after  **  verba  voluntatis 
et  potcstatis." 

437.]  A.  2.  473. 

438.]  The  reference  Is  probably  to  the 
serpenfs  casting  his  akin  twioe  in  the 
year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  *  oatuloB 
relinquens'  marking  the  former,  *ova'  the 
lattcr  pcriod.  So  Heyne  and  Eeightley, 
referring  to  Aristot.  Uist.  A.  8.  17.  The 
drought  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verseB  points  rather  to  the  later  time 
than  to  the  earlier. 

439.]  The  two  ablatives,  *linguiB,'  *  ore,' 
are  not  oasy  to  explain,  though  *  mioat ' 
would  be  suiBciently  intelligible  with 
either  separately.  The  choice  seems  to 
lie  betwecn  making  *ore'  local,  which 
would  leave  '  linguis*  for  an  instrumental 
or  modal  ublative,  like  **  micat  auribus,"  v. 
84,  and  flupposing  that « micat  ore  *  ia  re- 
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Morborum  quoque  te  causas  et  signa  dooebo.  440 

Turpis  ovis  temptat  scabies,  ubi  frigidus  imber 
Altius  ad  vivum  persedit  et  horrida  cano 
Bruma  gelu,  yel  cum  tonsis  inlotus  adhaesit 
Sudor,  et  hirsuti  secuerunt  corpora  vepres. 
Dulcibus  idcirco  fluviis  pecus  omne  magistri  446 

Perfundunt,  udisque  aries  in  gurgite  villis 
Mersatur,  missusque  secundo  defluit  amni ; 
Aut  tonsum  tristi  contingunt  corpus  amurca, 


garded  as  a  single  notion,  *  Unguis  *  being 
constraoted  as  above,  so  aa  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  yet  further  specification. 
See  on  1.  360.  The  line  is  repeated  A. 
2.  475.  *  Ora,'  a  reading  introduced  by 
Heyne  probablyfrom  an  oversighi,  would 
nntie  the  knot,  but  it  has  no  MS.  autho- 
rity.  ^TrisuIcis:'  the  tongue  of  the 
serpent  U  only  two-forked ;  other  poets 
however  have  foUowed  Yirg.,  and  so 
PUny  11. 171. 

440 — 463.1  *  As  to  the  diseases  of  sbeep, 
they  are  liable  to  soabs  from  the  effeot  of 
the  weather,  or  from  unoleanUness  or 
scratches  when  new  shom.  To  remedy 
this,  they  are  weU  washed,  or  rubbe^ 
with  ointment  after  shearing.  Lanoing 
the  plaoe  is  good,  and  in  case  of  violent 
inflammation  and  fever,  bleeding  in  the 
feet' 

440.]  The  dlBeases  of  sheep  and  other 
oattle  are  touched  upon  by  Gato  96,  and 
by  Yarro  2. 1,  the  former  talking  only  of 
the  Boab,  the  latter,  though  very  briefly, 
of  other  oomplainta.  Col.  (7.  5)  goes 
more  fuUy  into  the  subject,  referring  as 
usual  to  Yirg. 

441.]  **0ve8  firequentius  quam  ullnm 
aliud  animal  infestantur  soabie,"  Gol. 
1.  o.  *Temptat,'  E.  1.  49.  «Prigidus 
imber,'  1.  259.  For  *ubi'  Bom.  has 
*  oum.* 

442.]  *  Persedit : '  ••  clades  nova  pesti- 
litasque  .  .  .  fruges  persidit  in  ipsas," 
Lucr.  6.  1125. 

443.]  [•  Inlutus '  Med.  originally,  Pal., 
Rom.,  and  Gud.  orinnaJly :  •  inlotus '  Med. 
and  Gud.  oorrected.  Bibbeck  reads  •  in- 
lautua.'— H.N.] 

444.]  *  Hirsutis,'  the  reading  of  Med. 
and  Bora.,  is  rigbtl^  regarded  by  Wagn. 
as  a  mere  oorruption  arising  from  the 
flrst^letter  of  the  next  word,  as  Virg.  is 
not  Ukely  to  have  speoifled  the  unshom 
sheep  as  those  likely  to  suffer  from  bram- 
bles.     Oolumella    too  says  ••si  tontum 


gregem  patiaris  silvestribus  rubis  aul 
spinis  sauciari"  (1.  c).  He  adds  twc 
other  causes  of  •  scabies '— lodging  in  i 
shed  used  for  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  an< 
especially  deflciency  of  food. 
445.]  Gomp.  1.  272  note. 
446.]  ••Ipse  aries  etiam  nnnc  veller 
siooat,"  E.  3. 95,  where  aooidental  iminei 
sion  is  spoken  of. 

447.]  •Missus,'  like  ••  missa  Pado,"  1 
452  note.  For  this  sense  of  •defluil 
ForoeU.  instanoes  Gurt.  9.  8,  ••sumpt 
ducibus  amnis  peritis,  defluzit  ad  insi 
lam;"  Suet.  Neio  27,  ••quoties  Ostia 
Tiberi  defiueret"  Keightley  sugge^ 
that  the  detail  may  be  meant  to  conve^ 
preoept  of  washing  the  sheep  in  runnij 
water  rather  tlian  in  pools. 

448.]  •  Amuroa,'  1. 194.  Oato  (96)  si 
the  ointment  should  be  a  oompound 
•amuroa,'  water  in  whioh  lupines  hi 
been  boUed,  and  lees  of  wine,  to  wh 
Gol.  (1.  0.)  adds  white  hellebore,  if 
ointment  is  used  as  a  oure,  not  as  a  | 
ventive.  Tbey  add  that  the  sheep  ar 
be  left  in  this  condition  two  or  tl 
days,  and  then  washed  in  the  sea  oi 
aalt  water.  Yarro  (2. 11)  prescribes  v 
and  oil,  mized,  aocording  to  Bome,  i 
white  wax  and  hog's  lard.  Viri^.^B  lit 
ingredients  is  much  more  formid 
thun  either.  Many  of  them,  Keigl 
remarks,  are  needless,  as  in  nearl^ 
the  receipts  to  be  met  with  in  am 
writers,  and  in  those  among  ign< 
people  with  ourselves.  Oomp.  Dic 
'  Theriaca.'  Virg.  does  not  say  whi 
he  means  the  ointment  as  a  preventi 
as  a  cure ;  the  mention  of  helleborc 
the  omission  of  the  subsequent  din 
about  washing  would  lead  us  to  inf< 
latter,  if  any  relianoe  oould  be  plac 
his  precision  of  expression.  *  Continc 
see  on  v.  403.  Here  howeTer  it  m 
from  ••  oontinguo." 
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Et  spumas  miscent  argenti  Tivaqae  sulpura 
Idaeosque  pices  et  pinguis  unguine  ceras  450 

Scillamque  elleborosque  gravis  nigrumque  bitumen. 
Non  tamen  ulla  magis  praesens  fortuna  laborum  est, 
Quam  si  quis  ferro  potuit  rescindere  summum 
XJlceris  os :  alitur  vitium  vivitque  tegendo, 
Dum  medicas  adhibere  manus  ad  volnera  pastor         455 
Abnegaty  aut  meliora  deos  sedet  omina  poscens. 
Quin  etiam,  ima  dolor  balantum  lapsus  ad  ossa 


449.]  *8piiiiiaa  .  .  .  argenti,'  litharge 
of  ailver,  ie.  aa  Keightley  explaina  it, 
tbe  oxide  or  aoum  that  forma  on  tbe  sor- 
face  of  sUver,  or  of  lead  oontaining  ailTer, 
wben  in  fusion.  8ee  Pliny  83.  106  foll. 
*  Vivaque  Bulpura '  ia  found  only  in  one 
of  Bibbeok'8  MSS.,  and  tbat  a  curaiye, 
wbere  tbe  reading  baa  been  eraaed :  it  ia 
aoknowledged  bowever  by  Serr.,  Ifariua 
Victorinna,  and  Ifacrob.  Sai  5.  14,  evi- 
denoe  wbicb  seems  equal  to  so  muob  fi  rst- 
olaas  BIS.  authority.  The  other  reading 
*et  lulpura  Tiva  *  looks  like  a  correction 
to  avoid  tbe  bypermetrio  daetyl,  sucb  aa 
haa  been  introduced  elsewbere  in  eimilar 
oaaea.  See  furtber  on  2.  69.  'Viva,' 
&wpor,  native  aulpbnr,  aa  opposed  to 
"  factioium  "  or  **  mortuum,''  w€wvomfi4¥0¥, 
The  uae  of  aulpbur  is  mentioned  Geop. 
18.  15. 

450.1  *  Idaeaa,  beoauae  of  tbe  pines  on 
Ida,  A.  5.  449, 10.  230.  The  uae  of  pitoh 
for  the  acab  is  recommended  by  Piiny  24. 
88,  and  by  Didymua  in  Geop.  18.  8,  and 
Gol.,  for  cuta  received  in  sbearing.  ^  *  Pin- 
guia  nnguine,'  soft  and  yielding.  Waz 
oan  only  be  made  ao  by  the  addiUon  of 
oU"(KeighUey). 

451.]  <Graria :'  lee  on  t.  415.  Both 
bla(^  and  white  beUebore  are  reoom- 
mended  by  tbe  Yarioua  writera.  '  Bitu- 
men:'  Pliny  recommenda  a  mizture  of 
bitumen  and  pitoh,  wurff^^oXrot, 

452.]  The  senae  seema  to  be  a '  fkyonr- 
able  oriBia  in  the  diaeaae  ia  never  so  nigh 
at  hand,'  the  language  being  worded  ao  aa 
to  oombine  the  notion  of  a  remedy  with 
that  of  a  tum  in  the  oomplaini  *  Fortuna 
laborum'  ocoura  again  A.  7.  559  in  a 
similar  senae,  *any  criBis  in  tbe  work 
before  ua.'  Germ.  quotea  Prop.  1. 17.  7, 
**NuUane  pbioatae  veniet  fortuna  pro- 
oeUae?"  where  bowever  the  addition  of 
**  plaoatae"  makea  it  an  attributiTe  geni- 
UTe. 

453.]  *  Potnit '  aeenu  merely  a  poetieal 


ampliflcation,  though  the  oontext  Bpeaka 
of  unwUlingneM  to  perform  the  operation. 
*  Rescindere : '  ^  Enae  aeoent  lato  volnuB, 
teliqne  latebram  BeBoind«it  penitna,"  A. 
12.  389. 

454.]  «Tegendo:'  see  on  E.  8.  71. 
Germ.  comp.  Lucr.  4. 1068,  ^  Uloua  enim 
vivescit  et  inveteraBcit  alendo." 

455.]  ^Adiiibere  manua,'  x*<^vp7<<>'« 
whiob,  aocording  to  Diog.  L.  8.  85,  oon- 
eiated  of  r4fjjfw  and  jraiffiF. 

456.]  Heina.  roBtored  '  aut '  from  Med., 
Bom.,  &c  PaL  and  otbers  have  *et,' 
which  Ribbeok  prefers.  For  *  omina '  al  1 
Ribbeok'8  MSS.  but  one  cursive  bave 
'omnia,'  which  may  poasibly  be  defen- 
sible  on  tbe  analogy  of  suoh  exraesaiomi 
aa  **  omnia  fausta  preoari,"  and  Horaoe's 
**  Siocis  omnia  nam  dura  Deus  propoauit " 
(1  Od.  18.  3) ;  bnt  no  instanoe  is  quoted 
for  the  oombination  *  meliora  omnia,'  and 
in  any  case  'omina'  ia  lesa  colloquial 
and  more  poeticaL  The  con^ision  is  a 
frequent  one;  see  on  A.  2.  182.  With 
the  general  sense  comp.  Soph.  Aj.  581, 
oO  wphs  tarpov  aopov  OpqFca'  ^r^ii  wphf 
TOfAwpTi  wifueru  Serv.  quotes  SaU.  Cai 
52,  ^'Non  votis  neque  suppliciis  mulie- 
bribus  auxilia  deorum  parantnr :  vigi- 
lando,  agendo,  bene  oonaulendo^  prospere 
omnia  oedunt:  ubi  aooordiae  te  atque 
ignaviae  tradideris,  nequiquam  deoa  im- 
plorea :  irati  infestique  sunt,"  a  citation 
whieb  Ribbeok  strangely  misunderstandd 
as  if  it  were  an  atteatation  of  the  reading 
'omnia.' 

457.]  *Dolor'  apparently  of  the  *Boa- 
bies,'  which  bas  beoome  aggravated  and 
violently  inflamed,  so  as  to  produoe  fever, 
though  it  is  possible  that  Yirg.  may  have 
passed  without  notioe  to  another  oom- 
plaini  OoL  ^L  c),  referring  to  this  pas- 
sage,  merely  saya  **  febricitantibua  ovi- 
bua."  'Balantum,'  1.  272  note;  •«  venit 
. . .  pigris  balantibua  aegror,"  Luor.  6. 
1132. 
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Cum  furit  atque  artus  depascitur  arida  febris, 
Profuit  incensos  aestus  avertere,  et  inter 
Ima  ferire  pedis  salientem  sanguine  yenam ; 
Bisaltae  quo  more  solent  acerque  Gelonus, 
Gum  fugit  in  Bhodopen  atque  in  deserta  Getarum, 
Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino. 
Quam  procul  aut  molli  succedere  saepius  umbrae 
Yideris,  aut  summas  carpentem  ignayius  herbas, 
Extremamque  sequi,  aut  medio  procumbere  campo 
Pascentem,  et  serae  solam  decedere  nocti, 
Continuo  culpam  ferro  oompesce,  prius  quam 
Dira  per  incautum  serpant  contagia  volgus. 


460 


465 


458.]  •  Artus  depasoitur/  A.  2.  215. 

459.]  'Incensos  aestus:'  comp.  the 
Greek  Kaviros,  irvpcT^s.  *Avertere  et 
ferire/  i.  q.  *'avertere  feriendo." 

460  ]  *  Inter  ima  .  .  .  pedifl/  from  the 
ankle  or  between  the  hooffl,  according  to 
Gnl.  1. 0.,  who  addfl  that  blood  is  also  taken 
from  under  the  eyes  or  from  the  ear 
('•  maxime  de  oapite,"  Vurro).  It  is  not 
clear,  nor  does  it  much  signify,  whether 

*  inter  ima  pedis '  is  to  be  conneuted  with 

*  ferire  *  or  with  *  salientem.*  *  Salientera ' 
18  transferred  from  the  blood  to  the  veins, 
aa  the  veing  are  said  "  currere,*'  Pers.  3. 
91. 

461.]  The  flrst  Byllable  of  *  Bisaltae '  is 
lengthened  also  by  Ov.  M.  6.  117,  Clau- 
dian  Laud.  Stil.  1.  134,  shortened  by 
Gratiufl  523. 

462.]  Tho  line  is  expressed  as  if  it  re- 
ferred  exclusively  to  the  *  Gelonus,'  who 
however  has  really  only  to  do  with  the 
'deserta  Getarum/  Rhodope  belonging 
to  the  Thracian  Bisaltae.  *  Fugit  *  seems 
merely  to  express  the  migratory  habits  of 
the  people,  who,  as  Keightley  reminds 
UB,  were  horsemen.     Med.  has  *  aut '  for 

*  atque.' 

463.]  <They  drink  (mares')  milk  ooag- 
nlated  with  horses'  blood.'  This  custom 
ia  recorded  of  the  Massagetae  by  Stat. 
Ach.  1.  307.  Horace  (3  Od.  4.  24)  attri- 
butes  the  practice  of  drinking  horses* 
blood  to  the  Spanish  Concani.  Pliny 
(18. 100)  says  that  the  Sarmatians  mixed 
millet  with  tho  milk  or  the  blood  of 
mares.  The  milk  of  mares  is  a  common 
beverage  of  savage  tribes,  from  Hom.'8 
Hippemolgi  downwards.  Yirg.  is  likely 
enough  to  have  mistuken  the  people,  even 
if  he  be  right  about  the  custom. 

464—477.]  *  If  you  observe  a  sheep  fond 


of  shade,  languid  in  feedlng,  loitering 
given  to  lying  down,  kill  it  before  it  infeci 
therest.  ThespreadofdiseaseisfearfuU} 
rapid,  sweeplng  off  not  individuals  bu 
whole  flocks.  Witness  what  took  plac* 
in  the  Alpine  distriot  of  Noricum  an' 
Timavus,  where  the  paatuies  are  stil 
desolate.' 

464.]  The  epithet  *moIli'  marks  th 
reason  why  the  shade  is  sought,  and  s 
refiects  back,  aa  Yoss  remarks,  on  th 
seeker. 

465.]  *  Summas'  marks  the  Itstlessnei 
of  the  feeder,  sheep  in  health  being,  i 
Mr.  Blaokbum  observes,  very  olosebitei 
For  *  ignavius '  Rom.  has  *  segnius.* 

466.  J  He  uses  nearly  the  same  woxds 
express  the  effect  of  disease  which  he  ht 
employed  £.  8.  87,  88  to  denote  tbat 
love.    Pal.  has  *  concumbere.' 

407.]  *  Solam  *  may  mean  that  it  retii 
alone,  or  it  may  really  refer  to  •  nocti,' 
the  only  thing  that  has  the  power 
make  it  retire. 

468.]  Instead  of  introducing  the  an 
cedent  to  •  quam  •  he  changea  the  w 
tenoe.  Serv.  and  some  of  the  old  edit 
understood  'culpam'  of  the  fault 
neglect  against  which  the  sbepherd  ^ 
to  guard,  remarking  *'habere  morb 
oulpa  non  est."  Virg.  however  eviden 
expects  his  shepherd  to  feel  with  Hei 
Taylor^s  huntsman,  "The  dog  thi 
lame  is  much  to  blame ;  It  is  not  fit 
live."  The  meaning  of  oourse  ia  i 
the  sheep  is  to  be  kiUed,  not,  as  the  I 
phin  editor  thinks,  that  the  diseas^ 
to  be  exterminated  by  outting. 

469.]  So  •  volgus '  of  the  oommon  1 
of  dcer,  A.  1.  190.  •  Inoautnm '  ia  doi 
less  meant  to  suggest  the  notion  < 
reckless  mob,  at  the  same  time  thf 
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Non  tam  creber  agens  hiemem  ruit  aequore  turbo,       470 

Quam  multae  pecudum  pestes.    Nec  singula  morbi 

Gorpora  corripiunt,  sed  tota  aestiva  repente, 

Spemque  gregemque  simul,  cunctamque  ab  origine  gentem. 

Tum  sciat,  aerias  Alpes  et  Norica  si  quis 

Castella  in  tumulis  et  lapydis  arva  Timavi  47ft 

Nunc  quoque  post  tanto  videat  desertaque  regna 

Pastorum  et  longe  saltus  lateque  vacantis. 

Hic  quondam  morbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta  est 
Tempestas  totoque  autumni  incanduit  aestu, 


ezpreflaes  the  danger  of  the  sheep.  Pal. 
has  *  BerpuDt,'  but  the  subj.  points  to  the 
intentioii  of  the  ahepherd,  who  ia  to  aot 
•o  aB  not  to  gi¥e  the  malady  time  to 
■pread. 

470.]  The  comparieon  Mems  to  be  not 
betweenthefrequencyof  storms  at  sea  and 
the  number  of  the  dieeasee  of  cattle,  but 
between  the  ouick  rush  of  a  storm-wind 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  eaoh  of  tbe  Ta- 
riouB  diaeases.  ^Creber'  theu  will  be  taken 
oloaely  with  'agens  hiemem/  like  '*cre- 
berque  procellis  Africus,"  A.  1. 85.  '  Ae- 
quora,*  the  rt^adingof  Kom.  and  originally 
Uud.,  approved  br  Heins.  and  Heyne,  ie 
rightly  condemned  by  Wagn.  aa  diaturb- 
ing  the  oompariaon.  'Aequore'  may 
mean  either  along  the  ocean,  or  from  it, 
like  **  ruit  oceano  nox,*'  A.  2.  250. 

472.]  '  Aeativa,'  military  aummer  quar- 
tera,  ia  tranaferred  to  aheep,  becauae  they 
were  frequently  paatured  in  different 
placea  in  aummer  and  in  winter.  **  Mihi 
greges  in  Apulia  hibemabaDt,  qui  in 
Beatinia  montibua  aeativabant,"  Varro  2. 
2.  So  Pliny  (24.  28)  aneaks  of  "  mon- 
tium  aeativa."  Here  the  quartera  are 
further  put  for  their  oocupants.  PSet' 
Med.— H.  N,] 

478.]  *Spemque  gregemque:'  ''agnoe 
oum  matribua,'*  Serv.  *  Ab  origine  gentia ' 
occura  A.  1.  642  of  the  foundation  of  a 
people.  Here  it  aeema  to  mean  that  the 
deatruction  ia  root  and  branch,  aweeping 
off  all  generations  alike. 

474.]  *Soiat,'  *let  him  know/  i.  e.  let 
him  bear  witneaa  from  hia  knowledge  to 
the  fdot  I  apeak  of,  like  tm-tt  in  Greek, 
Aesch.  Choeph.  602.  [*  Ut '  Pal.  for  *  et.' 
-H.  N.] 

475.]  ^Castella'  are  thefortifleddwell- 
inga  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  Livy  21.  38, 
Hor.  4  Od.  14.  11.  referred  to  by  Forb. 
The  TimaYua  (£.  8. 6,  A.  1.  244)  is  oalled 
'lapys'  fiom  the  neighbooriug  oountry 


*  lapydia.'  Med.  (originalW),  Pal.,  Bom., 
and  Oud.  have  *Iapygia,'^  which  Serv. 
oondomna.    PaL  haa  *  ora  TimayL' 

476.]  '  Begna  paatorum,'  £.  1.  70. 

477.1  [*Vocantia'  Med.  and  PaL— 
H.N.] 

478—497.]  *This  district  was  onoe 
yisited  by  a  pestilenoe  which  destroyed 
beaats  of  OTery  kind,  wiid  and  tame. 
The  symptoms  were  varions ;  at  oiie 
time  the  animals  were  parched  up,  at 
another  tliey  melted  away.  The  yiotim 
died  at  the  altar,  or  when  slaughtered  its 
body  was  found  useleaa  for  augurial  pur- 
poaes.  Calves  died  grazinff  or  in  tbeir 
stalls :  dogs  went  mad  andf  swine  were 
choked.' 

478.]  We  know  nothing  of  the  epide- 
mio  described,  or  the  time  at  which  it 
happened,  but  it  seems  to  have  left  a 
sufiiciently  terrible  recoUection  behind  it 
to  induce  Yirg.  to  seleot  it  as  a  subject 
for  a  oompanion  picture  to  that  of  the 
great  nlague  of  Athena  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Lucr.  Serv.  supposed  the 
pestilence  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Athens,  which  he  declares  spread  into 
Italy,  evidently  an  entirely  gratuilous 
supposition.  Other  poets  attempted 
similar  descriptions,  e.g.  Or.  M.  7.  528 
foll.,  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  Lucr. 
and  Yirg.,  Luran  6.  80  foll.  '  Morbo 
oaeli,'  like  "  vitio  aeris,"  E.  7. 57.  •  Mi- 
seranda '  oconrs  as  an  epithet  of  "  luea  '* 
A.  3.  137,  which  more  or  less  resembles 
thispasaage. 

479.]  *Tempeataa'  ia  explained  by 
( morbo  oaeli,*  the  oomplaint  being  aa- 
oribed  to  the  season.  Gomp.  'Uetifer 
annus»"  A.  3.  138,  and  the  preUminary 
passage  to  the  description  in  Luor.  (6. 
1090 — 1137),  where  diseases  are  refeired 
to  the  stateof  the  air.  *  Toto  . . .  aestu:' 
the  fuU  foroe  of  an  nnnsually  hot  autumn, 
a  time  proverbial  for  siekness,  was  bnmght 
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Et  genus  omne  neci  pecudum  dedit,  omne  ferarum,    480 

Corrupitque  lacuSy  infecit  pabula  tabo. 

Nec  yia  mortis  erat  simplex ;  sed  ubi  ignea  yenis 

Omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus, 

Eursus  abundabat  fluidus  liquor  omniaque  in  se 

Ossa  minutatim  morbo  conlapsa  trahebat  m 

Saepe  in  honore  deum  medio  stans  hostia  ad  aram. 


to  bear  on  ihe  atmosphere,  oauBing  or 
aggraTEting  the  diBtemper. 

480.]  Perhapa  Ladewig  Ib  right  in  snp- 
poBing  *  Neoi '  to  be  peraonified  in  Buoh 
passageB  as  the  preBent,  4.  90,  A.  2.  85, 
&o.  (a  remark  extending  to  **  Morti,"  A. 

5.  691.,  10.  662,  **Leto.*^A.  5.  806,  &c.), 
u8  if  "Oroo"  or  "Plutoni"  had  been 
OBed;  but  the  use  of  "dare  exitio"  In 
Lucr.  5.  95,  1000,  ahowB  tbat  the  Bup- 
poaition  ia  not  neoeBsary  (oorop.  alao  id. 

6.  1144,  '*morbo  mortique  dabantur," 
which  Yirg.  doubtlesa  had  before  him 
here).  Where  the  perBonification  ia  little 
more  than  a  metaphor,  not  much  is 
gained  bj  attempting^  to  diflcriminate  it 
from  a  metaphor  of  the  ordinary  Bort.  It 
Ib  posBlble  that  it  may  have  been  more 
vividly  preaent  to  a  writer^s  mind  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  even  where  the  ex- 
preBsion  employed  is  precisely  the  same ; 
Dut  critioism  in  such  cases  is  apt  to  lose 
itself  in  over-refinement,  especially  when 
exercised  on  a  poet  like  Virg.,  who  is 
always  in  search  of  Bome  artistic  yariety, 
and  has  no  definite  muster-roll  of  my tho- 
logioal  perBonages  or  philoBophical  ab- 
Btractions  as  part  of  his  general  belief. 

481.]  So  Lucr.  6. 1126,  speaking  gene- 
rally  of  diseases,  *'Aut  in  aquas  cadit, 
aut  fruges  persidit  in  ipsas,  Aut  alios 
hnminum  pastus  pecudumque  cibatus." 
The  absenoe  of  the  oopulative  after  *  in- 
fecit,'  of  which  Wagn.  complains,  is 
doubtlesB  meant  to  mark  the  close  oon- 
nexiou  of  the  two  parts  of  the  verse,  tlie 
falling  of  the  pestilence  on  the  drink  and 
food  of  the  animals  being  ooupled  as  a 
single  event  with  that  which  it  aggra- 
vated  and  partlv  caused,  the  death  of  the 
animalB  themBeives.  Yirg.  has  imituted 
the  Btructure  of  a  line  which  is  similarly 
pktced  at  the  opening  of  the  desoription 
in  Luor.  (6.  1140),  "  Vastavitque  yias, 
exhausit  oiv ibus  urbem."  *  Tabo '  is  used 
partly  doubtless  as  associated  with 
"tabes,"  pertly,  as  Keightley  remarks, 
to  expresB  the  analogy  between  the  oor- 
ruption  of  the  juioea  of  the  herbage  and 


that  of  human  blood  in  death  or  disease. 
PaL  bas '  corripuitque.' 

482.1  In  the  followiog  lines  Yirg.  ap- 
parentiy  means  to  describe  the  disease  as 
going  through  two  opposite  stages,  parch- 
ing  fever  being  succeeded  by  a  sort  of 
liquefaotion.  *  Neo  via  mortis  erat  sim- 
plex'  then  will  mean  generally  that  the 
oourse  of  the  disease  was  not  uniform,  as 
Keightley  takes  it,  rather  than  that  there 
was  more  Uian  one  way,  as  a  oomparison 
of  2. 73  would  seem  to  suggest  There  is 
still  however  room  for  ditferenoe  about 
*yia  mortis,'  which  might  either  mean 
the  path  by  whioh  death  approaches,  or 
that  which  leads  to  death.  Other  pas- 
sages  where  similar  expreBsions  occur 
(e.g.  Ov.  M.  11.  792.  TibuIL  1. 3.  50.,  10. 
4.  Prop.  4. 7. 2)  are  in  favour  of  the  latter 
aense.    p  Set '  Med.— H.  N.] 

483.]  The  fever  is  oalled  ^sitiB'  from 
its  efieot.  '  Yenis  omnibus  acta,' '  oours- 
ing  through  every  vein.'  *Adduxerat 
artus : '  from  the  shrinking  of  the  skia 
in  fever.  Heyne  quotes  **  adducta  cutis  '* 
from  Ov.  M.  3.  S98,  Forb.  **  macies  ad- 
duxerat  artus"  firom  Ov.  Her.  11.  27,  and 
**  0B&aque  nondum  Adduxere  cutem " 
from  Lucan  4.  288.  **  In  manibua  nervi 
trahere,"  Lucr.  6.  1190.  Pal.  has  *at- 
traxerat,'  perhape  from  a  gloas  in  Phi- 
larg.  **  oontraxerat." 

484.1 'Rursus'  of  a  change,  as  in  y. 
138.  For  a  similar  description  oomp. 
Luor.  6.  1203,  '*Corruptu8  sangiiis  ex' 
pletis  naribus  ibat:  Huo  hominia  tota< 
vires  corpusqUe  fluebat,"  and  the  rhetorl* 
cal  aocount  of  death  &om  the  bite  of  i 
"seps,"  Lucan  9.  767  foU, 

485.1  *Minutatim'  ooours  liUor.  2 
1131,  5.  1384,  6.  119L  Hefe  it  meanl 
literally  *  pieoemeaL'    l*  Gonlabsa    Med 

486.]  *  In  honore  deum  medio,'  m  tl^ 
middle  of  a  saorifice.  **Inter  sanctos  igpU 
in  honore  deorum,"  A.  8.  406.  Thi 
teohnical  BeuBe  of  *honoB'  is  frequex 
in  Virg.,  A.  1.  49,  630,  &o.  Wheth^ 
the  *  hostia '  was  a  bull,  aa  Heyne  thinld 
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Lanea  dum  nivea  circumdatur  infula  yitta» 
Inter  cunctantis  cecidit  moribunda  ministros. 
Aut  si  quam  ferro  mactaverat  ante  sacerdos, 
Inde  neque  impositis  ardent  altaria  fibris, 
Nec  responsa  potest  consuUus  reddere  vates, 
Ac  vix  suppositi  tinguntur  sanguine  cultri 
Summaque  ieiuna  sanie  infuscatur  harena. 
Hinc  laetis  yituli  volgo  moriuntur  in  herbis, 
Et  dulcis  animas  plena  ad  praesepia  reddunt ; 
Hinc  canibus  blandis  rabies  venit,  et  quatit  aegros 
Tussis  anhela  sues  ac  faucibus  angit  obesis. 
Labitur  infelix  studiorum  atque  immemor  herbae 


490 


495 


or  a  sheep,  aooording  to  Yom,  there 
aeemB  nothing  to  determine.  *8tanB 
ad  aram,'  2.  395  note. 

487.]  *  Ciroumdatur '  is  probably  to  be 
taken  strictly,  'ib  being  pnt  ronnd  the 
head.'  For  the  differenoe  between  '  in- 
fula'  and  *ritta,*  see  Diot  A.  s.  yy. 
'  Yitta '  may  be  either  abl.  of  qnality  with 
Mnfula,'  or  of  the  inatrument  with  *oir- 
oumdatur/  though  the  latter  would  be 
awkward,  aa  tuggeeting  another  oon- 
Btruction. 

488.]  «MinUtroe,*  the  attendanto  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  Tiotim,  as  in  Luor. 
1.  90,  oalled  in  Greek  HoCoi  (Aesch.  Ag. 
231).  Rom.  liaB  *  magistros.'  'Cunotan* 
tis'  is  explained  by  'ante'  in  the  next 
line.  The  same  pioture  is  giyen  by  Or. 
M.  7.  593  folL 

490.]  *Inde,'  from  that  Tictim,  oon- 
neoted  with  'impoBitis  flbris.'  *Imponere' 
of  offerings:  see  on  A.  1.  49.  'FibriB,' 
1.  484  note.  The  refusal  of  the  flame  to 
kindle,  here  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
animal,  waa  a  bad  omen.  Comp.  Boph. 
Ant  1006. 

491.]  This  seems  to  introduoe  a  new 
thought,  the  defioienoy  or  oorruption  of 
some  ptft  uf  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
wliat  was  ouUed  ''exta  muta"  (Heyne). 
Cerda  oomp.  Or.  L  o.  (▼.  600),  "Fibra 
quoqne  aegra  notas  Teri  monituBque  deo- 
rum  Frodiderat." 

492.]  ^Suppoeiti,'  beoause  the  throat 
was  out  from  Deneath.  '*  Supponunt  alii 
cnltroB,"  A.  6.  248.  The  present  line  is 
almost  repeated  by  Or.  (▼.  599). 

498.]  The  thin  gore  Ciduna,'  opp. 
^  pingnis  ")  just  dyes  the  surfaoe  of  the 
sand. 

494.]  The  herbage  was  tainted,  as 
Wagn.  remarks,  so  thaflaetis'  meroly 


denotes  Inxurianoe,  answering  to  *  plena 
ad  praesepia.'  The  misery  of  the  soene 
is  indefinitely  heightened  by  their  dying 
in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

495.]  **  Linquebant  dnlois  animas,"  A. 
8.  140,  the  /if  Ai^Sca  or  fuKUpopa  9»n^ 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  ''Beddebant  Ti- 
tam,"  Luor.  6.  1198. 

496.1  **Catulorum  blanda  propago," 
Luor.  4.  997.  The  epitbet  here  is  m  oon- 
trast  to  <  rabies.' 

497.]  The  *angina,'  64yxn  o'  0P^os, 
is  a  diBease  of  swine,  Aristot  H.  A.  8.  21 . 
*  Obeais '  seeniB  to  exprees  the  swelling  of 
the  throat,  as  SerY.  takkes  it,  though  appli- 
oable  enough  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
animaL  [*  ObesBis '  Bom.  and  originally 
Med.] 

498-514.]  <  Baoers  feU  siok,  loet  their 
appetite,  and  beoame  restlesB,  their  ears 
drooping,  and  breakine  out  into  oold 
sweat,  their  Bkin  parohed ;  aftorwards  as 
the  diseaBe  adyanoed,  their  eyes  glared, 
they  breathed  with  diffloulty,  gore  flowed 
from  their  noBtrils,  and  their  throats 
swelled.  The  only  remedy  was  a 
draught  of  wine ;  but  in  time  this  mad- 
denea  them,  and  they  tore  their  own  flesh 
in  death.' 

498.]  anfelix  studiorum'  seems  to  be 
an  expression  of  the  same  kind  as  thooe 
mentioned  on  1.  277,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
flx  ita  exaot  meaning.  A  horse  might  be 
oalled  **  felix  Btudiorum  "  either  as  feel- 
ing  pride  in  Iub  oooupation,  or  as  having 
attained  suooeas  in  it,  and  the  negatire 
of  either  would  suit  the  sense  here,  as 
though  already  a  Tiotor,  he  might  still 
be  nnhappy,  as  having  been  out  off  trom 
further  triumphs.  i^yhow  there  seems 
more  foroe  in  taking  the  words  tofether 
than  in  aooepting  the   punotnatum  of 
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Victor  ecus,  fontisque  avertitur  et  pede  terram 
Crebra  ferit ;  demissae  aures,  inoertus  ibidem  m 

Sudor,  et  ille  quidem  morituris  frigidus,  aret 
Pellis  et  ad  tactum  tractanti  dura  resistit. 
Haec  ante  exitium  primis  dant  signa  diebus ; 
Sin  in  processu  coepit  crudescere  morbus, 
Tum  vero  ardentes  oculi  atque  attractus  ab  alto         505 
Spiritus,  interdum  gemitu  gravis,  imaque  longo 


Heyne,  who,  foUowing  PhUarg.,  oonDeots 
* fltadiprum '  with  *  immemor*  Comp. 
«•seri  etadionim"  Hor.  1  S.  10.  21. 
<  Immemor  herbae,'  £.  8.  2.  Oy.  M.  7. 
543,  imitating  this  passage,  has  "De« 
generat  palmas,  yeterumqae  oblitaB 
honorum  Ad  praesepe  gemit,  fato  mori- 
turuB  inertl." 

499.]  ^FontisqueaTertitur:*  a  rareoon- 
struction,  perhaps  modeUed  on  the  Greek 
daroarpf^ofAoi  rwa,  *  Aversari'  used  transi- 
tirely  ia  oomfhon  enough.  Forcell.  refers 
to  Stat.  Theb.  6.  192,  «^oppositas  inpasta 
avertitur  herbas."  [*  Equoa '  Pal.,  *  equs' 
Med.,  •  eou8 '  Non.  p.  317,— H.  N.] 

500.]  *Orebra  ferit'  like  **acerba 
sonans."  v.  149.  *  Demissae  aures : '  Ool. 
(6.  30)  mentions  "  auroB  flaocidae  "  among 
the  symptoms  of  diflease  in  horBea. 
'Incertus'  seems  to  mean  'irregular,' 
appearing  suddenly  in  profuBion.  *Ibi- 
dem'  refers  to*aureB.'  Luor.  (6.  1187) 
has  **BudoriBque  madeuB  per  oollum 
splendiduB  umor,*'  though  tbedeaoription 
there  is  of  human  8iokne»B. 

501.]  '  IUe  quidem '  y.  217.  The  mean- 
ing  apparentiy  is  that  the  sweat  oon- 
tinued  to  break  out  in  the  last  hours, 
when  it  became  oold,  *  morituriB  *  boing 
UBod  beoaase  he  is  speaking  of  horses, 
not  of  a  partlcular  horse.  So  the  plurals 
in  the  following  lines.  Oerda  oomp. 
Hippoor.  4.  37,  ol  ^vxpol  i9p&resj  |vf  fxiv 
3(ci  irvptr^  yiy6fA9voty  Bdyaroy  irrifudvovffi 
and  Nicand.  Ther.  255,  y^vxpir^pos 
yi*J>fr6lo  fioKrjs  ireptxei^crcu  lHpdit.  *  Mori. 
turis/  as  Wagn.  remarks,  Bignifies  rather 
*  doomed  to  death  *  than  '  about  to  die,' 
80  that  the  sense  here  is  *  when  death  was 
certain.' 

502.]  Again  from  Luor.  (6.  1194)  «  fri- 
gida  pellis  Duraque."  '  Ad  tactum,'  as 
we  say  *  to  the  touch,'  like  **  ad  aspec- 
tum,*'  constructed  generaUy  with  the 
words  which  foUow,  *tractanti'  being 
connected  with  ^resifltit/  which*dura* 
qualifies. 

503.]  The  meaning  Beems  to  be  *  These 


are  the  signs  of  a  deadly  attack  in  iti 
first  stages/  so  that  '  sin/  as  Keightle) 
remarkB,=*bttt  when.'  Comp.  **8i"  A 
5.  64. 

504.]  *  Orudeacere,'  as  in  A.  7. 788, 11 
833,  opp.  to  *•  mitesoere,'*  as  Forb.  says, 

505.]  ^  Ardentes  oouli,'  Luor.  6.  114(1 
1180.  *Attraotas  ab  alto  spirituB,*  i\ 
1186.  Oerda  oomp.  Hor.  Epod.  11.  1< 
**  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus." 

506.1  The  use  of  *  gravis  *  with  an  ab 
may  afford  an  example  of  the  shades  < 
meaning  whioh  sometimes  range  under 
single  oonstruotion.  **6ravis  aere*'  (E. 
35),  •gemitu  graTis'  here,  ^'pieta 
gravis,*'  (A.  1. 151»,  ••Marto  gravU"  0 
1.  270X  and^*gravifl  ictu"  (A.  5.  27^ 
if  analyzed,  are  all  reducible  to  the  Bai 
type,  •heavy  in  respeot  of  copper,'  * 
groaning,*  *of  piety,'  •of  Mars,'  'of 
blow ; '  but  each  has  its  peculiar  asso 
ations,  whioh  lead  the  writer  toohoose  a 
the  reader  to  acquiesce  in  it.  The  6 
ifl  the  oommonest,  **  aere  gravis  " = ^^  a 
gravata."  The  second,  now  before 
seems  to  mean  *groaningly  heavy 
^'gravisgemibandasque,"  *geiiiitu'  be 
frequently  used  as  a  modal  abL  (A 
323,  413,  fto.),  while*  gravis'  staud 
alone  would  be  a  natural  epithet 
heavy  breathing.  The  third  is  like 
first,  only  that  moral  weight  is  substiti 
for  physioaL  In  the  fourth.  we  thin 
**  gravis  "  as  a  synonyme  of  **  gravid 
while  **  Marte"  seems  to  hover  betv 
the  father  regarded  as  the  agent»  and 
isBue  regarded  as  the  inBtrument.  Ic 
fifth  we  feel  that  theepithet  really  bel« 
to  *•  iotu"  (as  in  Pers.  1. 13  **  pede  libei 
•*pedelibero,"5. 116  **froiite  politui 
"  fronte  polita  "),  the  traveUer  Deing 
heavy  as  having  just  dealt  a  heavy  \ 
*Ima'  and  *longo'  explain  each  q 
Oomp.  with  Oerda  •*iUa  duoere*'  C^ 
Ep.  1.  9),  of  abroken-winded  horae. 
originally  bad  •  alta  '  for  *  ima,'  doul 
as  Wagn.  obBerves,  firom  the  pre 
line. 
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Ilia  singaltu  tendunt,  it  naribus  ater 

Sanguisy  et  obseBsas  fauces  premit  aspera  lingua. 

Profuit  inserto  latices  infundere  comu 

Lenaeos ;  ea  yisa  salus  morientibus  una ;  510 

Mox  erat  hoc  ipsum  exitio,  furiisque  refecti 

Ardebanty  ipsique  suos  iam  morte  sub  aegra — 

Di  meliora  piis  erroremque  hostibus  illum  I 

DiscissoB  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 

Ecce  autem  duro  fumans  sub  Yomere  taurus  615 


507.]  The  *BingQltii8  *  is  also  mentioned 
by  IjQor.  (6. 1160),  where  ik  aeems  to  mean 
a  hiocap,  the  xiry^  icci^  of  Thuo.  2.  49. 
•Tendunt,'  "equi,"  like  •dant*  v.  603. 
'  It .  .  .  sangui»  : '  again  from  Luor. ;  see 
on  Y.  484.  **  Fauoes  .  .  .  atrae  Sauguine," 
Lucr.  6. 1147.  [*  £t  *  PaL  and  Eom.  oor- 
rectedfor*it.'— H.N.] 

508.]  *  ObseasaB  . . .  iingua  : '  onoemore 
firom  Lucr.  (6. 1148  folL), ''  ulceribuB  ▼oois 
▼ia  saepta  ooibat ;  .  .  .  lingua  . . .  aapera 
tactu." 

509.1  Oil  or  fat  mized  with  wine  is  pre- 
Boribed  by  Col.  6.  30,  as  a  remedy  for 
**  laasitudo  "  in  horBes.  Qerm.  comp.  II.  8. 
190,  where  Hector  remindB  hlB  horses  of 
the  wine  Andromache  used  to  g^ve  them. 
*  Ineerto,*  in  the  mouth.  Aristot.  (U.  A. 
8.  21)  speaka  of  pouring  wine  iiito  the  noB- 
trils  of  siok  pigs.  ['  Insertoe '  PaL— H.  N.] 

510]  *  Lenaeoe '  A.  4.  207  note. 

511.]  Here  again,  as  Hacrob.  (Sat.  6. 2) 
remarka,  he  oopies  Lucr.  (6.  1229),  *<  Hoo 
aliis  erat  ezitio  ietumqueparabat "  (speak- 
ing  of  the  unt^rtuinty  of  treatment,  tliat 
whioh  oured  one  patieut  kiiling  another). 
The  meaning  apparently  is  that  wine  at 
first  gave  relief,  but  afterwards  made  the 
animal  worse,  not  that  some  were  cured 
by  it  at  llrst,  but  that  afterwards  others 
died  of  it  *  Furiis  refecti '  may  be  a  kind 
of  ozymoron,  ^strength  retumed,  but  it 
was  the  strength  of  madness,*  though  it 
need  mean  no  more  than  that  the  fever 
was  increased.  PaL  has  'ezitio  hoo 
ipsnm.' 

512.]  *Iam  morte  sub  aegra,'  even  in 
the  weakiiess  and  decay  of  death.  Their 
remains  of  strength  were  ezhausted  in 
thlB  suicidal  violence. 

513.]  From  Nioand.  Ther.  186»  ^X^^ 
irov  r4pa  KtTya  Ko^aaw  ifartXdirM,  The 
very  mention  of  sueh  horrors  oaUs  forth  a 
deprecation,  *^  ominis  oausa,"  as  in  A.  2. 
484.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  as  such 
things  are  and  must  be,  the  gods  shonld 


avert  them  from  the  speaker,  who  believes 
himself  to  be  weU  aeserving,  and  turn 
them  on  those  whom  he  hates.  The 
enemiee  here  are  probably  thoaeof  Bome, 
not  the  poefs  own,  though  suuh  ezpres- 
sions  of  personal  malignity,  in  jest  or  in 
eamest,  are  common  elsewhere,  e.g.  Hor. 
8  Od.  27.  21.  With  the  first  part  of  the 
Une  oomp.  A.  3.  265.  *  Errorem '  of  mad- 
nees,  as  in  £.  8. 41.  Bom.  has  '  ardorem.' 
Though  the  ezpression  Ib  vague,  Yirg.  is 
doubtless  to  be  underdtood  as  deprecating 
or  impreeating  suioidal  madness  not  iu  the 
oaae  of  men,  but  in  that  of  horses,  whieh 
in  battle  would  be  tlie  strength  alilce  of 
Bome  and  of  the  enemies  of  Bome. 

5i4.]  ^Nudis,'  from  the  ulceratioo  of 
the  gums  (Martyn),  or  simply  from  the 
openinK  of  the  mouth  (**  Moliia  riota  fre- 
munt  duros  nudantia  dentes,"  Luor.  5. 
1064,  quoted  by  Heyne),  bo  as  to  give  the 
picture,or  because  of  the  looseness  of  their 
jaws  (**  dentes  crepuere  reteoti,*'  P^rs.  3. 
101),  which  would  agree  with  '  morte  sub 
aegra,'  as  ezplained  above,  their  feeble- 
ness  makiog  their  madne^  more  deplor- 
able.  In  any  case  we  may  agree  with 
Philarg.,  **ut  foeditatem  ezprimeret, 
adieoit  nudis." 

5i5-536.]  'The  osen  fell  in  tbe  act  of 
plougliing,  oloody  foam  gushing  from 
their  moutha,  and  the  ploughmtin  had  to 
separate  the  dead  from  the  iiving,  and 
suspend  his  labour.  Past  caring  for 
shade,  or  herbage,  or  sparkling  streams, 
ihey  sank  unnerved,  witli  cloaed  eyes  and 
drooping  neok,  despite  of  all  their  ser- 
vices,  and  of  the  natural  and  healthful 
simplicity  of  their  life.  Ozen  could  not 
be  got  to  draw  the  car  to  Juno's  temple, 
so  tliey  had  to  take  buffaloes,  without 
caring  to  pair  them.  The  liarrow  lia4  to 
be  substituted  for  the  plough ;  nay,  men 
dug  with  their  nails,  and  dirow  Uie  wains 
themselves.' 

515.]  Imitated  by  Ov.  M.  7.  538,  539. 
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Concidity  et  mixtum  spumis  tomit  ore  cruoremy 

Extremosque  ciet  gemitus.    It  tristis  arator, 

Maerentem  abiungens  fratema  morte  iuvencum, 

Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 

Non  umbrae  altorum  nemorumy  non  mollia  possunt    520 

Prata  movere  animum,  nouy  qui  per  saxa  Yolutus 

Purior  electro  campum  petit  amnis ;  at  ima 

Solyuntur  latera,  atque  oculos  stupor  urget  inertis, 

Ad  terramque  fluit  deyexo  pondere  cervix. 

Quid  labor  aut  benefecta  iuvant  ?  quid  vomere  terras  526 

Invertisse  gravis  ?  atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi 


Gomp.  also  Plant.  Trin.  2.  4. 122,  oited 
on  G.  2.  403.  *  Eooe  antem  *  oalls  atten- 
tion  to  a  new  objeot,  something  like  icat 
fiiiy  in  Greek.  See  A.  2.  818,  526,  &o, 
*  Fumans '  2.  542.  He  falls  in  the  middle 
of  his  exertion  (oomp.  *  dnro ').  *  Sub  yo- 
mere '  as  he  has  to  puU  nnder  the  weight 
of  the  thing  he  drags. 

516.]  A  third  imitation  of  Lncr.  3. 489, 
already  glanced  at  ▼▼.  84,  283. 

517.1  'Oiet  gemitua/  like  "oiebat 
fletua,**  A.  3.  844.  [*  Et '  for  *  it '  Med. 
and  Pal.— H.  N.] 

518.]  '  AbiuDgo '  uBod  in  the  sense  of 
}iny6kmgfi,woC96yinffu,  as  "  iungo"  in  that 
of  yoking.  Emm.  oomp.  Prop.  8.  9.  10, 
**Quam  priuB  abiunctos  Bedula  lavit 
equos,"  where  however  the  M8S.  give 
*'  adiunctos."  The  present  part.  seema  to 
be  nsed  with  some  latitude,  as  Eeightley 
remarks,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  past  part. 
Comp.  A.  1. 305.  For  the  oontrary  variety 
see  on  1.  293.  *  Fratema  morte*  is  prob- 
ably  to  be  construoted  with  *  abiungens.' 
being  a  poetioal  equivalent  for  **fratre 
mortuo: "  but  it  need  only  mean  at  or  in 
oonsequenoe  of  his  brother*B  death,  like 
**morte  Syohaei"  4.  502. 

519.]  *Reliquit'  [Pal.,  Donatns  on 
Terenoe  And.  2.  5.  l,  Serv.  on  £.  2.  70 ; 
and  80  Heyne.  It  should  be  obBenred  that 
the  notes  of  Serv.  and  Donatus  apparently 
oome  from  the  same  Bonroe. — H.  N.J 

520.]  An  imitation,  as  Maorob.  Sat  6. 
5  has  seen,  of  Lnor.  2. 361  folL  (a  paesage 
already  glanced  at  E.  8.  85  foU.X  '*  Neo 
tenerare  salioeB,  atc^ue  herbae  rore  vigen- 
tes,  Fiuminaque  lUa  queunt  snmmis 
labentia  ripis  Obleotare  animum,  snbi- 
tamque  avertere  curam."  Yirg.  is  of  oouree 
referring  to  the  ox  which  has  just  faUen 
dying. 
522.]  In  deviating  from  the  language 


of  Lncr.  L  0.  Virg.  has  perhape  thoug! 
rather  of  what  wonld  oharm  a  speotat 
than  of  what  would  attiact  oattle; 
any  rate  it  may  be  said  that  the  wor 
*  qui  .  ,  .  amnis'  show  a  genuine  feelii 
for  the  piotureBqne  as  distinct  from 
more  ntilitarian  appreciation  of  natu 
Buoh  as  has  been  supposed,  and  doubtl< 
with  some  truth,  to  oharacterize  t 
classical  writen  when  oompared  with  1 
moderns.  It  is  a  question  whether  *  el 
trum'  here,  as  in  CaUim.  in  Cer.  29,  wh 
Yirg.  qeems  to  have  foUowed.  rh  S* 
hxiicrpwop  08«p  *E(  kftapwf  &y^9vc, 
amber  or  the  metsd  of  that  name  1 
8.  402,  624).  Either  oompariaon  wo 
be  BufELoiently  natural  and  olassi 
The  Homerio  use  of  the  word  is  invoL 
in  similar  unoertainty:  see  Lidd. 
Soott,  y.  ffAc«rpor.  *  Ima  latera,'  a] 
rently  like  **  ima  Uia,"  ▼.  506,  the 
tremity  of  the  long  flank,  Implying  1 
the  whole  leng^h  is  relaxed  and  unner 

523.]  "Dura  quies  oouloe  et  fer 
nrget  Somnus,"  A.  10.  745.  Q*  Urg 
Pal.  and  Rom.— H.  N.] 

524.]  *Flnit '  expreases  gradual  ain' 
to  the  ground.  '*  Ad  terram  non  ap 
flnens,'^A.  11. 828,.of  Gamilla  falling 
her  horse  in  death.  ForcelL  quotes  < 
8. 14,  **  Rex  fluentibns  membria,  om: 
qne  armis,  yix  sui  oompoa ;  "  Martis 
41.  8,  *'Cedentis  oneri  ramoa  fdlvai 
fluentem  Yioit" 

525.]  Scaliger  (Poet  5.  11)  saya  ol 
and  the  five  foUowing  Unes.  *•*'  malim 
excogitata  atque  oonfeota  qnam  Tel  1 
sum  vel  Cyrum  ipsum  dicto  habere 
enteuL"  Their  spirit  is  that  of  a  ^ 
aocusation  of  destiny,  not  anlike  th< 
of  A.  2. 426  folL  '  Bene&ota,'  his  ae 
to  men. 

526.]  •GraTis'  exproMea  the  difl 
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Munera,  non  illis  epalae  nocuere  repostae : 
Frondibos  et  yictu  pascuntur  simplicis  faerbae, 
Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi  atque  exercita  cursu 
Flumina,  nec  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubris. 
Tempore  non  alio  dicunt  regionibus  illis 


530 


he  has  snrmoimted.  He  has  performed 
hu  part  in  the  grand  aystem  of  labour 
whioh  the  gods  hiive  ordained  (1. 63  note, 
121  foll.),  yet  he  reaps  no  trmt  from  it. 
«MaB8ica,*2. 143. 

527.1  ["  RepoBtae^  ant  abnndantes,  ant 
variae.^'  Sery.  and  the  Beme  scholia. — 
H.  N.l  *  Reponere '  is  nsed  in  three  other 
phices  in  Virg.  (4.  378,  A.  7. 134.  8. 175., 
addnoed  by  Wagn.)  in  oonnexion  with  a 
banqnet ;  vet  tbongh  the  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage  is  the  same,  the  meaning  seems  to 
vary.  In  A.  7. 134  the  reference  seems  to 
be  either  to  the  wine  that  was  bronght  on 
after  the  banquet,  or  at  least  the  flrst 
oonrse,  was  OTer  (U.  1.  470,  A.  1.  724),  or 
to  a  seoond  banqnet  in  honour  of  the  good 
iiews,  ^'reponite'*  pointing  in  either  case 
to  the  drinking  that  has  goue  on  before. 
In  4. 378  the  description  resembles  that  of 
the  early  part  of  the  banquet,  A.  1.  701, 
which  would  lead  us  to  understand  **plena 
reponnnt  pocnla*'  either  of  setting  anew 
on  the  table  the  cups  which  had  been  used 
at  their  last  repast,  so  that  the  word  would 
be  rhetorically,  though  not  etymologicallj, 
equivalent  to  **  ponere,"  or,  as  **  plena  ** 
might  suggest,of  refllling  the  cnps  as  thej 
were  emptied.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pos- 
sible  there  from  the  brevity  of  the  desorip- 
tion  that  the  spreading  of  the  table  and 
the  settinff  on  of  the  bowl  after  the  ban- 

?uet  may l>e  expressed  in  a  single  line. 
n  A.  8.  175  the  meaning  evidently  is 
that  Uie  feast,  whioh  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Aeneas,  is  set  on  again 
in  his  honour.  Wagn.  also  comp.  btat. 
Theb.  2.  88,  **  Instaurare  diem  festasque 
reponere  mensas,*'  where  the  meaning  is 
to  renew  the  feast  after  the  interlude  of  a 
dmnken  brawl,  as  "arisqne  reponimus 
ignem,*'  A.  8.  231,  of  the  renewflj  of  the 
Iwnquet  and  sacriflces  which  the  Harpies 
had  inteiTupted.  It  setms  worth  while  to 
oonsider  these  passages  together,  though 
tbe  result  be  to  show  that  the  same  aense 
cannot  be  aasumed  for  the  same  word  even 
where  the  general  oontext  is  similar. 
Hore  it  is  evident  tbat  the  only  mcanings 
which  will  suit  the  word  as  an  epithet  of 
•epulae'  are  that  of  plaoing  a  seoond 
course  on  the  table,  ana  that  of  serring 


np  a  meal  where  a  former  one  has  been 
served  np.  The  latter  might  stand, 
whether  supposed  to  indicate  simply  a 
succeesion  of  banquets  day  afler  day, 
which  wonld  gradually  tell  on  the  health, 
or,  as  Gesner  suggests  in  his  Tbesaurns, 
B.  Y.,  the  taking  of  two  full  meals  on  the 
same  day  (comp.  Cio.  Tuso.  5.  85);  but 
tbe  former  seems  more  natuial  and 
forcible.  This  will  give  a  slight  tinge 
of  oontemporary  satire  to  the  pessage,  like 
those  in  the  contrast  between  the  hus- 
bandman's  life  and  the  life  of  other  men 
at  the  end  of  0. 2.  The  attempt  of  Wagn. 
to  understand  **reponere"  in  oonnexion 
with  *'instaurare"  with  a  special  referenoe 
to  libations,  so  that  *epulae  repoetae' 
might  here  mean  a  saorifloial  or  pontiflcal 
feast,  seems  to  break  down.  and  Voss  and 
Wakef.'slnterpretation  of  cnerished  stores 
is  disposed  of  oy  Heyne'8  remark,  **  epulae 
in  cella  oamaria  ita  aerratae  vereor  ne 
nauseam  motnrae  sint  gnlasis,"  fortifled 
as  that  is  by  a  passage  cited  by  ForoeU. 
from  Quint.  2.  4,  **nece8se  est  his,  cum 
eadem  iudicibus  plnribus  dionnt,  fasti- 
dium  moveant,  velut  frigidi  et  repositi 
cibL" 

528.]  '  Simpliois '  opposed  to  the  arts  of 
oookery  displayed  in  an  elaborate  banquet, 
*  epuiae  repostae.' 

529.]  '  Puoula'  lefers  to  the  enps  at 
human  feasts,  with  which  their  draughts 
are  oontrasted.  Bee  on  £.  8. 28.  *  Kxer- 
oita  oursu '  (comp.  **exeroita  motn,"  Lnor. 
2.  97,  and  the  nse  of  yviu^iwBm^  Aeech. 
Prom.  586,  592)  seems  merely  to  mean 
'  rapid.'  It  has  oertainly  the  appearanoe 
of  being  more  than  a  mere  omamental 
epithet ;  yet  it  is  difflcult  to  disoover  its 
exact  relevancy  to  the  case  of  the  cattle. 
A  oontrast  may  be  intended,  as  Wagn. 
thinks,  between  flowing  and  stagnant 
water:  but  that  is  indioated  by  the  noun 
as  mnch  as  by  the  epithet.  Hr.  Single» 
ton,  in  a  note  to  his  *  Virgil  in  English 
Rhythm,'  suggests  that  the  motion  is 
oonoeived  of  as  pnrifying  the  water. 

531.]  *Tempore  non  aiio:'  this  waa 
the  flrst  time.  ^  Ulaqne  handqne  alia . .  . 
luce,"  OitnU.  64. 16. 
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Quaesitas  ad  sacra  boyes  lunonis,  et  uris 

Imparibus  ductos  alta  ad  donaria  currus. 

Ergo  aegre  rastris  terram  rimantur,  et  ipsis 

Unguibus  infodiunt  frugeSy  montisque  per  altos  635 

Contenta  ceryice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustra. 

Non  lupus  insidias  explorat  ovilia  circum, 

Nec  gregibus  nocturnus  obambulat ;  acrior  illum 

Cura  domat ;  timidi  dammae  cervique  fugaces 

Nunc  interque  canes  et  circum  tecta  vagantur.  (40 

lam  maris  immensi  prolem  et  genus  omne  natantum 


532.]  *Quae8ita8,'80tightaDdnotfoaDd, 
like  Horace*8  **  Sablatam  ex  oculis  quaeri- 
mas  inTidi"  (8  Od.  24.  32).  On  other 
occasioDB  they  offered  themselveB  without 
difficulty.  *  Ad  sacra  lunonis : '  it  is  not 
eaay  to  detennine  wh(  ther  Virg.  has  Bim- 
ply  transferred  to  these  Alpine  regions 
the  Argive  proceBsion  whero  the  prieBtcBB 
wa8  drawn  by  white  oxen  to  the  temple  of 
Juno,  for  whtch  Serv.  and  Philarg.  refer  to 
the  Btory  of  Cleobis  and  Biton,  Hdt.  1. 81, 
or  whetlier  there  was  any  thing  analogous 
to  it  in  those  parta.  Keightley  refers  to 
StfBbo  5,  p.  215,  for  the  existence  of  a 
grove  of  tbe  Argive  Hera  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  to  Tao.  Qerm.  40  for  the 
cuBtom  among  the  Oermans  of  having 
the  car  of  their  goddefis  Hertha  drawn  by 
C0W8.  *  UriB,'  2.  874  note.  [*  Arifl '  Pal. 
— H.  N.] 

588.]  <  Imparibus '  aggravates  the  mia- 
fortune :  not  only  were  they  buffaloes, 
but  they  were  ill-matohed.  The  word,  88 
Heyne  remarkB,  may  includedisBimilarity 
of  colour  as  well  as  inequality  in  Bize. 
The  objection  of  AmeiB,  **  multo  difflciliuB 
eBt  uroB  magnitudine  et  maxime  colore 
imparcB  in  eadem  regione  invenire  quam 
608  qui  colore  pares  Bunt,"  seems  raiher 
literal,  even  if  Mb  view  of  the  fact  ia 
right,  while  hia  own  interpretatioD,  "  qui 
huio  Degotio  impareB  Bunt,"  would  yield 
a  loBB  forcible  and  natural  senee.  *  Do- 
naria,'  properly  giftB,  ia  used  occasion- 
ally,  especially  in  poetry  (Ov.  F.  3.  885, 
Lucan  9.  515),  for  placeB  where  giftB  are 
offered,  temples  (as  here),  Bhrinee,  altara, 

584.]  Pal.  has  •  ipei,'  whioh  would  also 
Btand. 

535.]  <lDfodiunt,'2.848:  hereofbury- 
ing  seed  in  the  ground. 

537—547.]  *  Man  haa  no  longer  to  fear 
beaat,  nor  beast  man,  in  the  preBence  of  a 
greater  terror :  the  sea  tbrowB  up  ita  fish ; 


aerpents  die  on  land  and  in  the  watei 
ana  birda  in  the  air.' 

537.]  The  spectacle  of  a  Btate  of  natun 
from  which  the  terror  felt  by  beast  Ir 
beast  or  man  is  removed,  has  been  alreod 
presented  to  ub  by  Virg.  in  two  differei 
lights ;  in  E.  5.  60,  as  part  of  a  restore 
golden  age,  in  £.  8.  28,  52,  as  resultii] 
from  a  monstrous  reverBal  of  the  order  • 
the  world,  such  aa  ie  conceived  by  a  bear 
broken  lover.  We  see  it  now  in  a  thii 
aBpect,  as  the  actual  consequence  of 
levelling  peBtilence.  *  In sidias  explora 
seems  to  be  a  mizture  of  two  expresBioi 
Buch  as  *•  iuBidiaa  Btruit "  and  '*  loca  c 

Elorat,"  though  it  might  also  mean  *  tri 
iB  BtratagemB,'  **exploro"  having  t 
Benae  of  "experior"  in  several  paesas 
quoted  by  ForcelL,  e.g.  Lucan  2.  tj( 
**Tauru8  in  adverBis  explorat  oorn 
truncis ; "  8il.  11. 858,  "  Hoc  iagulo  d< 
tram  explora."  *  Insidians,'  the  readi 
of  Rom.,  Gud.,  and  another  M8.,  woi 
remove  all  difficulty,  but  it  does  not  1< 
80  Yirgilian.  With  the  picture  of 
wolf  comp.  the  fiimile  A.  9.  59  foll.  1 
general  Bense  of  the  paBsage  is  po< 
imitated  by  Ov.  M.  7.  545, 546.  Luci 
1219,  after  saying  that  the  beasts 
birds  did  not  touch  the  bodiea  of  t1 
who  died  by  the  plague,  or  if  thoy 
were  poisoned,  goes  on  **  Nec  tamen 
nino  temere  {Ilis  solibus  uUa  Compar< 
avis,  nec  tristia  saecla  ferarnm  Kxil 
silvia:  languebant  pleraque  morbo 
moriebantur." 

538.]  **Neo  veapertinas  oironmc: 
arsuB  ovile,"  Hor.  Epod.  16.  51.  "  Ol 
bulare  muris,"  occurs  Livy  36.  34.  *  A 
cura : '  diBease  is  stronger  than  hung 
thirst  of  blood. 

539.1  ^Timidi  dammae,'  E.  8.  28  n 

541.]  *Iam'8erve8  for  a  tranaiti^ 

in  2.  57,  though  here  it  may  have  a 

diBtinctly  temporal  foroe,  sic^ifying 
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Litore  in  extremoy  ceu  naufraga  corpora,  fluctus 
Proluit ;  insolitae  fugiunt  in  flumina  phocae. 
Interit  et  curvis  frustra  defensa  latebris 
Yipera,  et  attoniti  squamis  adstantibus  hydri.  5i5 

Ipsis  est  aer  avibus  non  aequus,  et  illae 
Praecipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt. 
Praeterea  iam  nec  mutari  pabula  refert, 
Quaesitaeque  nocent  artes ;  cessere  magistri, 
Phillyrides  Chiron  Amythaoniusque  Melampus.  550 


tbe  eTont  has  begnn  before  that  previouBly 
mentioned  Ib  ended.  '  Maris  immensi/  1. 
29.  '  Natantiim '  like  '*  volantes/' "  balan- 
tes,"  &o.  Comp.  8oph.  fr.  856  (Nauck), 
iX^{m¥  irAorr%>  ycVci. 

542.]  Comp.  E.  1.  60,  where  the  thing 
here  mentioned  is  used  to  aymbolize  an 
impoetdbility.  Here  however  the  flflh  are 
dead  or  dying  before  they  are  thrown 
npon  the  Bhore.  AriBtot.  (H.  A.  8.  19) 
deniea  that  flBh  Buffer  firom  epidemics, 
bat  biter  naturalistB  do  not  agree  with 
him. 

543.J  Wagn.  demurs  to  <  proluit,' but  it 
baa  the  same  Bense  as  in  I.  481,  ^washeB 
before  iV  *  Insolitae '  would  be  a  more 
natural  epithet  of  ^flumina,'  but  the  river 
may  be  caUed  unaocustomed  to  tbe  seal, 
aa  weU  as  the  seal  to  the  river,  and  Virg. 
preferB  the  former  mode  of  expresBion, 
both  for  novelty*B  sake,  and  as  giving  the 
river  a  quaBi-personaUty.  8ee  £.  6.  40. 
The  BealB  are  cast  on  shore,  not  being  able 
in  their  sicknesB  to  oontend  with  the 
waveB,  but  they  take  to  tlie  rivers  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  their  natural  home. 
Gomp.  Horaoe'8  weU-known  picture  1  Od. 
2.  7.  8. 

'  544.']  <CurvU  latebriB,'  2.  216.  The 
epithet  is  Bigniflcant,  as  the  shape  of 
their  lurking  plaoe  would  prevent  moet 
animaU  from  following  them.  Pal.  haa 
*  deprensa.' 

545.]  *  Attoniti,'  aa  the  serpent  v.  434 
U  **  exterritUB."  *  AdstantibuB : '  the  foroe 
of  the  oompound  may  perhaps  be  given 
here  by  our  '  standing  up.'  Comp.  **aa- 
Burgo.''^  ForoeU.  oites  Pliny  34. 54,  <*  Phi- 
diiiB . . .  fecit . . .  Minervam  Athenis,  quae 
est  in  Parthenone  adstauB  "  [bnt  Detlef- 
»en  readfl  'stans'}.  They  erect  their 
scales  in  terror  or  in  fruitleBs  self-defeoce. 
Pal.  strangely  gives  *8quamU  serpenti- 
bus.' 

5461  *Ip6is,'  whioh  habitually  Uve  in 
it.    '  Non  aequuB,'  2.  225.    Not  unlike  is 


Lucr.  6. 741,  *'  Avema  . .  aviboB  oontraria 
cunctis." 

547.1  Comp.  A.  5.  516,  517.  nRelin- 
qoont'  Pal.,  'relinqunt'  Med.— U.  N.] 

548 — 566.]  ^Remedies  are  in  vain: 
horror  and  disease  reign  everywhere: 
the  bleatinj^B  and  lowings  of  dying  cattle 
are  heard  all  about ;  the  stalls  are  heaped 
with  doad,  which  have  to  be  buriod,  as 
their  flesh  oannot  be  roaeted  or  boiled, 
nor  their  hides  or  wool  uaed  fur  olothing 
under  penalty  of  oontagion.' 

548.J  'Mutari  pabula,'  Boemingly  of 
changmg  their  iood^  not  of  driving  them 
to  pasture  in  another  district.  '  lam  neo ' 
was  restored  by  Heins.  from  Med.,  Pal., 
Gud.,  &c.,  for  *■  neo  Um,'  whioh  Rom.  and 
others  give.  Macrob.  Sat.  6.  2  quotes 
*  noo  mutari  Um,'  and  Ribbeck  adopts  it. 

549.]  *Quaositae,'  invoked  or  applied 
to,  if  *  artes '  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  heal- 
ing  powers ;  invented,  if  it  merely  mean 
expeidients  of  cure.  'Cessere  magUtri' 
ocours  again  A.  12. 717,  where  the  herds- 
men  retire  from  a  combat  between  two 
bulls,  as  here  the  healers  leave  the  field 
to  the  dibease.  '  Mngistri '  here  Beems 
to  be  not.  as  Yobb  thinks,  the  ^  magUtri 
pecudum,"  but "  magUtri  artU  medendi  " 
(comp.  Cio.  de  Inv.  1. 25,  "  artium  liber- 
aliummagistri,"  Pers.  Prol.  10,  ^  MagUter 
artU  iuffenique  largitor,"  and  **■  arte 
magistra^'  of  lapis  the  physician  A.  12. 
427),  the  specifloation  being  suppliod 
from  the  previouB  oUubo.  [Med.  originfdly 
ha8*ce8Bare.'~H.  N.] 

550.}  The  choice  of  the  mythic  heroea 
of  medicine  to  oonvey  the  notiou  that  the 
utmost  medical  skill  was  baffled  by  the 
disease  is  eminently  characterUtio  of 
Virg.^B  literary  spirit,  and  contrasts  sig- 
niflcantly  with  the  way  in  whioh  Luore- 
tius  enforces  the  same  thought,  in  one  of 
his  flnert  linea,  **mus8abat  tacito  Me- 
dicina  timore  "  (6.  1179),  the  healing  art 
generally  bo  olear  and  artioulate,  now 
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Saevit  et  in  lucem  Stygiis  emissa  tenebris 
Pallida  Tisiphone  Moibos  agit  ante  Metumque, 
Inque  dies  ayidum  surgens  caput  altius  e£fert. 
Balatu  pecorum  et  crebris  mugitibus  amnes 
Arentesque  sonant  ripae  collesque  supini.  555 

lamque  cateryatim  dat  stragem  atque  aggerat  ipsis 
In  stabulis  turpi  dilapsa  cadavera  tabo, 
Donec  humo  tegere  ac  foyeis  abscondere  discunt. 
Nam  neque  erat  coriis  usus,  nec  yiscera  quisquam 
Aut  undis  abolere  potest,  aut  vincere  flamma;  560 

Ne  tondere  quidem  morbo  inluvieque  peresa 


mattering  in  voioeleeB  terror.  The  pa- 
tronymio  of  Ghiron  comes  from  his  mother, 
Philyra  (aee  on  v.  93),  from  whom  he  is 
also  caUed  **  PhUyreiiu"  (Ov.  M.  2.  676), 
tbat  of  Melampns  from  his  father. 
^  551.]  *TiBiphone,'  who  seemB  mentioned 
merely  as  one  of  the  Furies  (A.  6.  571), 
the  impersonation  of  Yengeanoe,  oomes 
up  from  the  Shades  with  Disease  and 
Terror  flying  before  her  as  her  harbingers. 
Comp.  the  nse  of  "Apiii  in  Greek  for 
peetilence. 

552.1  Ck>mp.  A.  12.  335,  **ciroumqne 
atrae  Formidinis  ora,  Iraeque,  Inaiclia- 
eque,  dei  comitatuB,  aguntur." 

553.]  The  Fury  increases  in  size,  like 
Fame  A.  4.  175.  The  hint  of  the  line 
seemB  to  be  taken  from  the  famouB  de- 
Bcription  of  "Religio"  Luor.  1.  64.5, 
"Quae  caput  a  caeU  regionibus  osten- 
debat,  Horribili  Buper  aspeotu  mortalibuB 
instanB,"  thongh  nothing  iB  said  there 
about  growth. 

555.]  *  Arentes '  points  to  the  intenBe 
heat,  Y.  479.    Rom.  giveB  *  horrenteB.' 

556.]  *  Dat,'  Tisiphone.  The  language 
is  again  imitated  from  Lucr.  (6.  1144), 
**Inde  caterratim  morbo  mortique  da- 
bantur."  Later  in  the  description,  v. 
1263,  there  is  another  liue  which  Yirg. 
may  have  had  in  view,  '^Gonfertos  ita 
acervatim  mors  acoumulabat."  'IpsiB^* 
seems  to  imply  that  the  eheds  being  the 
plaoes  of  rest  for  the  untaiuted  and  those 
under  treatment,  were  the  last  spots 
where  the  dead  should  iiave  been  allowed 
to  Ue  in  heaps. 

557.]  *Dilap8a:'**diffluentia,'*Taubm. 
8ee  vv.  484,  485.  ['Dilapsa'  Med.  and 
Bom.,  *delap8a'  Pal.— H.  N.] 

558.]  'DiBcant,'  the  reading  of  some 
MSS.,  inclnding  one  of  Ribbeok^s  ourBives 
in  an  eraiure,  iB  to  be  rejected,  beoause,  as 


Wagn.  observes,  it  would  signify  that  thc 
object  of  Tisiphone  in  piling  up  the  dead 
was  to  teaoh  men  to  bury  theoL 

559.]  ^Yiaoera,*  acoording  to  Serv.  oi 
A.  6.  253,  Bignifies  the  whole  carcasi 
under  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  the  natura 
oorrelative  of  *  ooria.' 

560.]  The  context,  as  Wagn.  urgti 
Beems  to  show  that  Serv.  [and  tbe  Bern 
BchoUa]  are  right  in  Bupposing  Virg.  1 
speak  of  the  impossibiUty  of  cleansing  < 
cooking  the  flesh  for  men*8  use,  as  agaln 
Heyne  and  Yobb,  who  snppose  him 
mean  that  the  oarcaBeB  were  too  numero 
to  be  dcBtroyed  by  fire  or  water.  Tl 
latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  wor 
*  visoera  undia  abolere '  (oomp.  A.  4.  4t 
**abolere  viri  monumenta,"  where  i 
Btruction  by  fire  is  spoken  of,  and  Tac. 
16.  6,  •'corpus  igni  abolitum*');  bnt 
may  reconcile  them  to  Serv.'B  inter| 
tation  by  supposing  a  confusion  betw< 
Buch  phraBes  as  "  viscera  porgare  (or  '^ 
quere  '*)  undis  "  and  ^  vitium  nndiB  a 
lere,"  aided  perhaps  by  an  aasocial 
with  **  oleo,"  as  if  *  abolere '  coiild  m 
to  get  rid  of  the  smell.  The  refere 
then  wUl  be,  as  hinted  above,  eithe 
cleauBing  or  to  boiling.  '  Yinoere  fl 
ma,*  in  the  sense  of  cooking,  ia  suppo 
by  Forb.  from  Sammonious,  v.  819,  '*  o 
leas  undis  calefactaset  prope  victas," 
by  Tac.  H.  4.  53,  "  metalloram  prim 
nuUis  fornaoibuB  victae." 

561.]  '  Ne  .  .  .  quidem '  is  the  rea 
of  Bom.,  Pal.,  Gud.,  and  probably  1 
and  is  restored  by  Wagn.  for  *  neo  .  . 
dem.'  See  on  1.  146.  *  Inluvies/  aXi 
unwashed  fllth,  here  the  discharge 
the  sores.  Comp.  v.  443,  where  •*  iti 
sudor "  is  said  to  cauBO  **  ecabies/ 
later  writerB,  Buch  aa  Tao.  and  Jusi 
seems  to  be  a  noun  from    *•*•  inluo,'^ 
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Yellera  nec  telas  possunt  attingere  putris ; 
Venim  etianiy  invisos  si  quis  temptarat  amictus, 
Ardentes  papulae  atque  inmundus  olentia  sudor 
Membra  sequebatur,  nec  longo  deinde  moranti 
Tempore  contactos  artus  sacer  ignis  edebat. 


665 


« inundatio ; "  bat  there  ib  no  need  to  as- 
Bume  8uch  a  senBe  here,  as  there  are  other 
passagpB-  where  it  ia  used  as  a  potitive 
quality,  denoting  not  only  the  absenoe  of 
waahinj?  but  the  presence  of  dirt.  [*  Pe- 
reMa'Pal.— H.N.] 

562.]  Wagn.  seems  right  in  supposing 
that  in  *tela8  attingere'  Virg.  puts  the 
caae  of  the  wool  having  been  woven,  and 
says  that  it  would  be  useless,  ab  the  webs 
would  break  at  the  touch.  There  is  in 
fact  a  rhetorical  cUmax— *  The  wool  waa 
too  rotten  to  be  Bhom,  or,  if  shom,  to  be 
woven,  or  if  woven,  to  be  put  on,  or  if  put 
on,  to  be  wora  without  contracting  diB- 
ease.  ^Attingere'  appears  as  if  it  might 
xefer  either  to  the  weaver,  or  to  the  perBon 
who  takes  up  tbe  texture  for  use.  *  Ad- 
iungere/  the  reading  of  one  MS.,  would 
yield  a  good  sense  (Vobb  oomp.  Ov.  M. 
6.  55,  "Tela  iugo  yincta  eet  "),  were  it 
better  supported. 

563.]  'Etiam'  might  go  with  «temp- 
taiat,'  *  if  any  one  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  the  experiment ; '  but  it  seems  better 
to  take  it  with  *  papulae  atque  sudor  se- 
quebatur,'  as  if  "  non  modo,"  or  something 
equivalent,  had  been  expressed  in  the  pre- 


ceding  part  of  the  sentenoe.  *  Not  only 
was  tne  wool  too  rotten  for  weaving  or 
wearing,  but  it  even  produced  inflamma- 
tion.'  Rom.  has  ^quin  etiam.'  ['  Temp* 
taret,'  Med.  originally :  and  so  Ribbeck : 
*  temptarat'  Pal.  and  Rom.— H.  N.] 

565.]  '  Sequebatur '  seems  to  express  the 
trickling  of  the  sweat  all  over  the  limbs, 
foUowing  as  it  were  their  course.  as  Heyne 
explains  it,  with  a  Airther  reference  to 
these  symptoms  as  the  consequence  of  pnt- 
ting  on  the  garment — a  mixtuie  of  *  sudor 
Beouebatur '  and  "  Budor  per  membra  ibat." 
*Moranti'  of  tlie  patient,  who,  as  we 
should  say,  had  not  to  wait  long  before  he 
wasseized. 

566.]  *  Gontaotos '  is  explained  by  the 
snbstantive  **  contagium."  *  Sacer  igniB,' 
a  disease  akin  to  the  erysipelas,  but  aooorr}- 
ing  to  Gelsus  (5.  28),not  identical  witb  it. 
Lucr.  (6.  1167)compare8the  uloers  in  the 
plague  to  the  effect  of  the  *  saoer  ignis,' 
and  in  v.  660  speaks  of  the  disease  «tself, 
**  Existit  sacer  ignis,  eturit  corpore  serpens 
Quamcumque  arripuit  partem,  repitque 
per  artus,"  where  the  last  dause  will 
lUuBtrate  * membra  sequebAtur.'  PCon- 
traotos'  Pal.,  and  originally  Gud.— H.  N.] 
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Thb  po68ible  relation  of  this  part  of  Yirg/B  work  to  the  MfKurcovpyuci  of  Aratus, 
and  the  position  whioh  it  may  be  said  to  ocoapy  with  referenoe  to  the  presiding  con- 
ception  of  the  Georg^cs  as  the  poetical  glorifloation  of  labour,  have  each  of  tbem 
been  touched  upon  in  the  general  Introduction.  Ab  a  didaotio  treatise,  the  Fonrth 
Book  is  perhaps  more  regular  than  the  rest ;  that  is,  if  we  consider  it  to  include  not 
only  tbe  "  ezperience  "  of  the  bee-keeper,  but,  aocording  to  Dryden's  somewhat  bold 
rendering  of  '*  ezperientia,"  the  "  birth  and  genius  '*  of  the  bee.  There  are  howeve: 
two  memorable  digressions,  the  one  apologizing  for  the  absence  of  a  disquisition  oi 
gardening  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Georgios  and  oontaining  a  notice  of  a  visi 
once  paid  by  the  poet  to  an  old  gardener  at  Turentum  (▼▼.  116 — 148),  the  othe 
tracing  the  Eastem  method  of  breeding  bees  out  of  the  oarcases  of  cattle  to  a  BUf 
posed  legendary  origin  in  the  Giecian  story  of  AristaeuB  (vv.  315 — 558).  On  tfa 
first  I  have  offered  some  remarks  in  a  note  on  the  lines  ooncluding  it :  on  the  secon 
Bomething  remains  to  be  said. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  story  of  Aristaeus  did  not  originally  form  part  of  th 
book,  which,  as  first  written,  had  a  very  different  oonclusion.  [Sorv.  on  E.  10. 
Bays  of  the  poet  Gomelius  Gallus,  *'  fuit  autem  amicus  Yergilii  adeo  ut  qnart 
Georgicorum  a  medio  usque  ad  finem  eius  laudes  teneret,  quas  postea  iuben 
Augusto  in  Aristaei  fabulam  commutavit:"  and  repeats  this  story  on  G.  4. 
Heyne  discredits  this,  seeing  nothing  in  the  subject  of  the  book  which  could  hs 
Buggested  so  elaborate  a  oommemoration  of  Gallus :  but  if  we  aocept  Keightle 
ingenious  suggestion  that  the  mention  of  Egypt  as  the  country  where  the  arl 
restoring  bees  was  in  vogue  (vv.  287  foll.)  may  have  led  to  an  eulogy  on  the  fri( 
who  had  followed  up  the  victory  of  Actium,  assisted  Octavianus  in  seouritig  C) 
patra,  and  was  in  consequence  made  the  first  prefect  of  the  new  provinoe,  vre  &\ 
see  that  the  element  of  internal  probability  is  not  wanting,  at  tbe  same  time  that 
Bball  be  able,  as  Keightley  remarks,  to  accouDt  for  a  certain  appearance  of  U 
graphical  overloading  in  the  lines  where  Egypt  is  designated.  8o  again  the 
cumstances  of  Gdllus'  fall,  which  was  owing  to  the  alleged  extravagant  assump 
of  his  Egyptian  administration,  may  show  us  that,  without  wishing  to  wur  ^ 
the  dead,  Gaesar  may  have  naturally  desired  the  suppression  of  so  elaboratf 
encomium  od  a  career  which  ended  so  disastrously.  Keightley  apparently  th 
that  the  passage  extended  only  to  a  few  lioes,  wiiich  were  eaaily  removed,  th< 
not  without  leaving  a  rent :  I  see  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  tale  oii  its  inti 
likelihood  as  it  stands,  and  supposing  that  the  episode  of  Gallus  may  h.ave  be^ 
ooDBiderable  in  ita  range  and  pretenBion  as  the  episode  of  AristaeuB.    We  have 
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in  the  Sitth  Eologae  how  Yirgil  conld  introduoe  his  friend  among  the  penonages  of 
the  old  mythology,  and  he  may  doubtlefls  have  made  Bome  oontriTanoe  here  by 
whioh  his  bees  ihonld  hnm  the  praises  of  Gkllus  through  half  the  book,  yet  not 
weary  the  reader.  However,  if  we  do  not  know  what  we  haye  lost  throngh  Augustus' 
interjKMition,  we  know  that  we  have  gained  a  splendid  speoimen  of  VirgiVs  narra- 
tiye  power,  an  antioipation  of  that  greater  work  to  whioh  Bome  and  Greeoe  alike 
were  bidden  to  give  way. 

Protinus  aerii  mellis  caelestia  dona 

Exseqaar.     Hanc  eiiamy  Maecenas,  aspice  partem. 

Admiranda  tibi  levium  spectacula  rerum 

Magnanimosque  duces  totiusque  ordine  gentis 

Mores  et  studia  et  populos  et  proelia  dicam.  5 


1 — 7.]  *  I  now  oome  to  the  making  of 
honey,  still  hoping  for  Maeoenas*  pa- 
tronage.  It  opens  a  new  world,  the  fife 
of  a  oommonwealth  in  miniature ;  a  hnm- 
ble  snbjeot,  bnt  one  whioh  may  bring 
glory  to  the  poet,  if  ApoUo  inspire  him.' 

l.j  This  exordinm  is  even  briefer  than 
that  of  Book  2.  One  reason  why  it  is  not 
protracted  further  may  be,  that  there  was 
no  deity  to  be  invoked  as  the  special 
patron  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  like 
Baochus  or  Pales.  Again,  the  episode  of 
Aristaeus  furnishes  a  halting-plaoe  of 
■uch  length,  that  Yirg.  may  well  have 
felt  that  his  readers  ought  to  be  delayed 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  border  of  his 
new  pronnce.  'Protinus'  [*protenus' 
Pa].]  ezpresses  that  in  speaking  of 
bees  he  is  following  the  oonrae  of  his  sub- 
jeot.  *  Aerii  mellis  eaeleetia  dona,'  n:fer- 
ring  to  the  snpposed  origin  of  honey  from 
dew  (E.  4.  80  note),  ti4kt  Bi  rh  wiwroit  4k 
rov  atpoSf  koH  yJXiffra  rw  tarpmf  iya- 
roXaut,  Koi  Sra»  irarcunc^tfT}  ^  fytSf  Aristot. 
H.  A.  5.  22.  Pliny  11.  SO,  aocepting  this 
hypotliesis,  speculates  further  whether  it 
is  the  sweat  of  the  lieayen,  or  the  saliva 
of  the  stars,  or  the  humour  got  rid  of  by 
the  atmosphere.  "  Quibnsdam  placet  non 
faoiendi  mellis  apibus  soientiam  esse,  sed 
colligendi.  Hino  mel  aSrium  Yergilio, 
auod  ex  zore  aSris  factum:  ProtinuB — 
dona.**  8en.  Ep.  85.  'Caelestia'  is  to 
be  nnderstood  partly  in  the  sense  of 
*  aerii/  partly  as  an  acknowlidgment  that 
the  giffc  is  from  the  gods.  [Philarg.  quotes 
a  siatement  6f  GeUus  that  bees  made 
their  wax  (T6m  flowers  (see  v.  40  below), 
and  their  hoiiev  from  dew. — H.  N.] 

2.]  'Exsequi'  is  freqnentl^  nsed  of 
going  throngh  a  snbject,  as  m  Livy  27. 
27,  "  si  quae  variant  anctores  omnia  ex- 
lequi  yelim;"  Tao.  A.  8.  65,  «^exsequi 


sententias  hand  institui,  nisi  insignes," 
quoted  by  ForceU.  Otherwise  it  might 
be  understood  as  in  A.  4.  896,  421,  6. 
286,  of  the  performanoe  of  the  tusk  set  by 
Haeoenas  (oomp.  8.  41).  'Aspioe'  in 
the  sense  of  regarding  with  fayour.  *'  Aa* 
pioe  et  haeo,"  Pers.  1. 125. 
8.]  *  Admiranda'  might  be  taken  with 

*  tibi,'  and  referred  to  all  the  aocusativea 
which  follow,  Yirg.  promisin^  to  teli  of 
them  for  Haecenss'  admiration ;  but  it 
seems  better  to  understand  ^admiranda' 
merely  as  an  epithet  of '  spectacula,'  as  a 
oontrast  is  apparently  intended  between 

*  admiranda  spectaoula '  and  *  levinm  re- 
rum,'  and  to  make  the  two  folloiring  iinee 
epexegetical  of  the  one  before  us.  'A 
marvellous  exhibition  of  things  slight  in 
themselves — high-souled  leaders,  and  the 
life  of  a  whole  nation,  its  oharaoter,  its 
genins,  its  races,  its  batUes,  shali  all  be 
nnfoIdeJ  to  you.'  '  Spectaoula '  seems  to 
be  sng^estetl  by  *aspice.'  *Levinm  re- 
rum  *  is  to  be  understood  qnite  generally. 

4.]  The  force  of  *  magnanimoe '  is  ez- 
preued  by  a  whole  line  lower  down,  t. 
83,  **  Iiigentis  aaimos  ungusto  in  peotore 
versant."  *  £x  ordine,'  which  is  of  oonrse 
nnmetrieal,  is  fonnd  in  the  majoritv  of 
H88.,  but  the  preposition  is  omitted  by 
Hed.  and  Bom.  It  was  probably,  as 
Wagn.  says,  introduced  by  some  one  wlio 
remembered  8.  841,  **totumque  ex  ordine 
mensem,"  or  knew  that  **ex  ordine" 
was  a  oommon  phrase.  *  Ordine '  is  oon- 
structed  with  *dicam,'  but  its  posdtion 
after  *  totius '  is  signiticant,  implying  that 
tbe  whole  is  to  be  regularly  aividcd  into 
its  parts. 

5.1  *  Mores,'  thongh  a  very  signifioant 
word  in  the  month  of  a  Boman,  involving 
in  fact  that  which,  as  they  felt,  made  their 
nation  what  it  was,  is  dif&oult  to  render  by 
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In  tenai  labor ;  at  tenuis  non  gloria,  si  quem 
Numina  laeya  sinnnt  auditque  Yocatus  Apollo. 

Principio  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda, 
Quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditus»  nam  pabula  Tenti 


a  Bingle  English  eqaivalent.    It  indiides 

the  particular  as  weU  as  the  general,  107} 

as  well  as  ^0os ;  and  though  distinguished 

from  **  legeu"  written  ordinanees  imposed 

from  without   (oomp.    Hor.  3  Od.  25. 

85),  it  iB  eqnally  applicable  to  actual 

institutions  and  floating  usages  or  feel- 

ings.    *  National  character/  *  &e  spirit  of 

the  age,'  ^  civilization,'  *  social  traditions,' 

words  oocupying  different  places  in  our 

modem  vocabulary,  aU  seem  to  suit  it  by 

tums.    Of  these  the  seoond,  whioh  might 

aerve  as  a  translation  of  the  word  in 

several  passages  of  the  satirists  (e.  g.  Fers. 

2.  62,  JuT.  14.  823),  is  perhaps  the  only 

one  which  would  not  ezpress  tne  meaning 

here :  but  on  the  whole  the  first  seems 

preferable. '  Studia '  are  tastea  or  pursuits, 

as  in  3. 498,  where  we  have  seen  the  word 

applied  to  the  horse.    Tbey  would  con- 

tribute  to  form  *  moree '  ^"abeunt  studia 

in  mores").     In  *populoe'  we  are  re- 

minded  of  the  various  constituents  of  a 

nation,  its  historiool  raoes  or  its  clans. 

Comp.  A.  10.  202,  wheie  different  *  po- 

puU^range  under  one  *'^en8."    In  ap- 

plying  it  to  the  bees  Virg.  may  have 

referred  to  the  different  races,  which, 

as  he  says,  vv.  92  foll.,  may  exist  in  the 

same  hive,  or  he  may  have  used  the  word 

as  it  is  used  by  Gol.  9. 13,  where  *'  duo 

populi  "  appear  to  mean  *'  duo  exanina,'* 

of  the  inhabitants  of  different  hives.    In 

the  former  view  •  proelia  *  wiU  have  been 

suggested  by  *  populoe : '  see  w.  67  foU. 

[Does  not  *  popuU  *  rather  mean  *  city 

oommunitiee'? — ^H.  N.] 

6.]  ^ln  tenui,'  of  the  thing  on  which 
the  labour  is  spent,  as  **  laborare  in  re  "  is 
used.  Tao.  A.  4.  82  (comp.  by  Wund.) 
says  ^  nobis  in  arto  et  inglorius  labor," 
contrasting  his  subject  with  that  of  the 
historians  of  ante-imperial  Bome,  where 
however  the  image  is  taken  from  ezer- 
cising  in  a  confined  spaoe.  *  Tenuis  non 
gloria : '  he  does  not  advert,  as  in  3.  289 
foU.,  in  the  slightness  of  the  subject  as 
oonstituting  the  triumph  of  the  man  who 
could  adorn  it,  but  simply  says  that  the 
glory  of  a  true  poet  whom  the  gods  in- 
spire  to  sing  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
Uttleness  of  his  theme. 

7.]  *  Laeva'  is  interpreted  by  Gell.  5. 
12  to  mean  'adverse:     [Nonius  on  the 


other  hand  (pp.  51,  331),  PhilMg.,  Serv., 

and  tbe  Berne  scholia]  ezplain  it  to  mean 

•propitiouB.'     The     commentators    aro 

diviaed,  Jahn,  Keightley  and  Ladewi^ 

among  the  more  recent,  taking  the  former 

view,  Heyne  the  latter.    Pliny  2. 142  and 

Yarro  ap.  Fest.  '  sinistrae '  are  cited  to 

show  that  in  Boman  augury  the  left  was 

thought  the  favourable,  the  right  the  un- 

favourable  quarter,  the  received  opinion 

among  the  Greeks  being  preciaely  the 

reverse,  a  contrariety  aooounted  for  by 

the  statement  tbat  the  augurs  of  the  ona 

nation  looked  to  the  norw,  those  of  the 

other  to  the  south.    Looking  to  Yirg.'g 

usage,  we  find  the  onlv  places  wherc 

* laevus'  ocours  in  a  good  sense  are  A.  2 

693.,  9.  631,   both    of   which   mentioi 

thunder  on  the  left  as  a  propitious  omei] 

apparently  following  Ennius,  Ann.  511 

while  it  is  applied  in  a  bad  sense  E.  1 

16,  A.  2.  54  to  human  foUy,  and  in  A 

10.  275  to  the  baleful  light  of  the  do| 

star ;  to  which  must  be  added  that  whti 

he  uses  ^^sinister'*  metaphorioally  it 

always  for  evil,  as  *'  dezter  "  is  always  l 

good.   Thus  the  balance  seems  decidcjd 

to  inoline  towards  Gellius'  view,  whi 

is  also  favoured  by  the  word  ^sinui] 

implying  that  a  gracious  permission 

not  a  matter  of  oourse.    Thus  explain< 

the  words  will  contain  a  alight  toucb 

modesty,  perhaps  of  pessimism,  as  if  Vi 

feared  that  he  had  to  struggle  with 

unpropi  tious  destiny,much  as  he  exprcsi 

himself  2.  483,  484.    Possibly  tbe  w 

may  have  a  shade  of  meaning  like  t 

which  it  has  in  E.  1.  16,  aa  if  it  den< 

the  gods  that  blunt  the  intellect.  ^  Si 

with  an  acc.  is  not  unoommon  in  Vlrg 

47,  A.  4.  540,  6.  96,  9.  620,  10.   598, 

316,  like  iav  in  Greek,  so  that  it  neeil 

be  regarded  as  elliptioal.     '*Aderi 

vocatus  ApoIIo,"  A.  3.  395.     For  '  a 

vocatuB '  Wund.  comp.  Hor.  2  Od.  IS 

3  Od.  22,  3. 

8—17.]  'Pirst  about  a  Bltoation  ] 
hive.  It  shoiild  be  out  of  the  way  c 
wind,  of  cattle,  which  spoil  flovFera 
grass,  of  lizards,  bee-eaters,  swallowj 
other  birds,  which  not  only  injun 
garden,  but  devour  the  inaeota.' 

9.]  This  and  the  next  three  lizx 
quoted  and  adopted  by  GoL  9.  4. 
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Ferre  domum  prohibent»  neque  oyes  faaedique  petnlci  lO 
Floribos  insaltent,  ant  errans  bucola  campo 
Decutiat  rorem,  et  surgentis  atterat  herbas. 
Absint  et  pi^ti  squalentia  terga  lacerti       c 
Pinguibus  a  stabulisy  meropesquey  aliaeque  Tolucres, 
Et  manibus  Procne  pectus  signata  cruentis ;  \% 

Omnia  nam  late  vastant,  ipsasque  volantis 
Ore  ferunt  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam. 


10.]  *  Petuloi : '  an  epithet  of  lambe  in 
Lnor.  2.  868.  [qnoted  with  thia  line  of 
Virg.  by  Vemns  Flaooue  (Feet.  p.  206  MX 
whenoe  Maorob.  8at  6.  5,  may  have  got 
hifl  note.— H.  N.]  Pliny  (11.  62)  giyes 
another  reason  why  sheep  do  harm  to 
beee,  because  the  insecta  get  entangled  in 
thewool.    [•Aedi'Bom.— H.  N.l 

11.]  We  may  either  nnderstand  **  nbi " 
from  *  quo '  or  regard  *  floribus  insultcnt ' 
as  implying  motion,  aa  we  sbould  say 
*where  they  do  not  oome  trampling  on 
the  flowers.'  'Oampo'  with  *erranB/ 
which  conyeyB  a  notion  of  space,  rather 
than  with*deoutiat.'    PBocula' Pal.— 

13.]  [*Apeint'  Gnd.— H.  N.]  'Sqna- 
lentia,'  2.  348.  Here  it  BeemB=:*'squa- 
mosa,"  with  which  it  is  perhaps  oon- 
nected.  "Squalentia  terga  laoerti'  for 
*•  lacertuB  aqnalenti  tergo."  Gomp.  A.  1. 
634,  **horrentia  oentum  Terga  Buum," 
and  Bce  A.  4.  511  note.  Col.  (9.  7) 
Bpeakfl  of  the  lizard,  *'  qui  velut  ouBtos 
yeetibnli  prodeuntibns  apibns  affert  exi- 
tium,"  reoonmiending  as  a  safeguard  that 
the  hive  should  have  two  or  three  en- 
trances.  The  **  stelio,"  a  variety  of  the 
lizard,  is  mentioned  below,  v.  243. 

14.]  'SUbula'  here  and  in  v.  191  may 
be  transferred  by  Virg.  from  the  oattle, 
the  Bubject  of  the  preceding  book;  CoL(9 
6. 4)  however  uses  it  of  bees,  as  elsewhere 
of  ponltry,  peaoocks,  and  eren  fish.  <  Pin- 
guibus '  seems  to  give  the  reason  why  care 
should  be  taken.  Med.  has  *  ab  stabulis,* 
which  Forb.  and  LadeiTig  adopt  *  Mero- 
pes : '  the  "  merops  apiaster  Ij,^*  or  bee- 
eater,  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  '  It  is  like  the  swallow,  of  the 
flssirostral  tribe,  and,  like  it  also,  hunts 
insects  on  tlie  wing.  Its  bill  is  long  and 
alender,  slightly  curved ;  its  wings  long 
and  pointed.  The  "  meropes  "  usually  visit 
Greeee  and  Italy  in  flocks  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty ;  they  very  rarely  strav  bo  far 
north  as  England'  (iLeightley).  *  Aliaeque 


Tolneres,'  whioh  Heyne  thinks  feeble,  ii 
oonneeted  by  Wagn.  dosely  with  the  next 
line,  as  being  equivalent  to  the  common 
Oreek  idiom,  &\Xa  rc  vnyrj^  koI  n^^jryi}. 
He  does  not  however  prodnoeany  nmilar 
iastanoe  in  Latin ;  the  parallel  too  seems 
to  fail  from  the  previous  specification  of 
'  meropes,'  which  shows  that  ^  aliae '  means 
*other  than  what  preoedes,'  not  'other 
than  what  follows.'  If  we  are  to  aocount 
for  what  is  probably  a  mere  piece  of  in- 
artificial  writing,  we  miglit  say  that  the 
swallow  is  mentioned  after  the  *aliae 
volucres '  because  Virg.  chooses  to  oon- 
ceive  of  her  with  referenoe  to  her  original 
human  form. 

15.]  •  Procne: '  see  on  E.  6.  78.  *Ma- 
nlbus  cruentis : '  the  blood  whioh  stained 
her  hands  was  Bupposed  to  have  dropped 
on  ber  breast.  Buoh  at  least  is  the  inter- 
pretation  suggested  by  Ov.  H.  6.  669, 
**  neque  adhuo  de  pectore  eaedis  Excessere 
notae,  signataqne  sanguine  plnma  est" 
Otherwise  it  would  seem  more  natuml  to 
understand  of  her  beating  and  rending 
her  breast  in  her  agony  for  the  child  siie 
miirdered,  as  the  note  of  the  nightingale 
is  interpreted  as  a  lament  for  Itys.  The 
hostility  of  the  swallow  to  bees  as  well  as 
of  the  bee-eater  is  mentioned  by  Aristot 
H.  A.  9.  40,  (^pon.  15.  2,  and  Aeliau 
5.  n. 

16.]  •  IpsaB '  opposed  to « omnia.'  [No- 
nius  p.  459  reads  '  ipsae.'— H.  N.]  •  Vo- 
lantis '  is  oommonly  taken  as  a  substan- 
tive,  but  it  seems  rather  to  mean  that 
bees  are  oaught  on  the  wing. 

17.]  The  opithet  is  transferred  from  the 
nestlings  to  the  nest,  as  in  A.  12.  475, 
•*  hirundo  Pabula  parva  legens,  nidisque 
loquacibus  escas,"  and  per^ps  A.  5.  214, 
••  (Jui  domus  et  dulces  latebroso  in  pumice 
nidi  "  (see  however  G.  1.  414),  Col.  (7. 
9)  actually  uses  •nidus '  of  a  litter  of  pigs 
— •*  in  oubili  snam  quisque  matrem  nidus 
exspectat,"  but  this  is  probably  poetical 
imitation  rather  than  idiomatio  prose. 
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At  liqtiidi  fontes  et  stagna  Tirentia  musco 

Adsint,  et  tenuis  fugiens  per  gramina  rivus, 

Palmaque  vestibulum  aut  ingens  oleaster  inumbret,     30 

XJt,  cum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 

Vere  suo,  ludetque  favis  emissa  iuventus, 

Vicina  invitet  decedere  ripa  calori, 

Obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbos. 

In  medium,  seu  stabit  iners,  seu  profluet  umor,  35 

Transversas  salices  et  grandia  conice  saxa, 

Pontibus  ut  crebris  possint  consistere  et  alas 

Pandere  ad  aestivum  solem,  si  forte  morantis 

Sparserit  aut  praeceps  Neptuno  inmerserit  Eurus. 

Haec  circum  casiae  virides  et  olentia  late  so 

SerpuUa  et  graviter  spirantis  copia  thymbrae 


18—82.]  *  Let  it  be  plaeed  near  water, 
Btanding  or  ninning,  and  oyershadowed  by 
a  tree,  under  whicn  they  can  take  refuge 
from  the  heat  of  a  epring  noon.  Stones  or 
branches  shonld  be  thrown  into  the  water 
as  hridges  where  they  can  dry  themselves 
if  they  get  wet.  There  should  be  casia, 
wild  thyme,  savory,  and  violets  growing 
near.' 

18.]  This  is  recommended  by  Aristotle 
(H.  A.  9.  40),  the  writer  in  the  Geopon. 
(15.  2),  Varro  (3,  16),  and  ColumeUa  (9. 
5). 

19.]  'Tenuis:'  Varro  (1.  c.)  says  that 
the  water  should  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  [*  Bivos '  originally 
Med.~H.  N.l 

20.]  ^lnumoret*  was  restored  by  Heins. 
from  Med.,  Bom.,  Pal.,  and  others,  for 
*  obumbret '  which  is  fonnd  as  a  correction 
in  Gud.,  and  is  the  reading  of  another  of 
Bibbeck's  cursives. 

21]  The  swarm  is-  headed  by  new 
chiefs,  who  lead  out  tho  colony,  *  iuventus.' 
[*At'  Pal.  for  •ut.'  Med.  has  *exag- 
mina '  for  *  examina.* — H.  N.] 

22.]  *  Vere  suo,'  their  own  spring,  the 
time  when  they  are  in  vigour,  after  their 
winter  sedusion.  This  seems  more  poeti- 
cal  than  to  understand  the  words  with 
Ameis,  "ver  quod  proprinm  sit  apum, 
seu  quod  verum  habeant  ver,  incipiens  a 
vemo  aequinoctio  et  pertinens  usque  ad 
flolstitium  aestivum.*'  *Ludet,'  accord- 
ing  to  Keightlev,  refers  to  the  incessant 
flying  backward  and  forward  of  the  bees 
previous  to  the  rising  of  the  swarm. 

23.]  '  There  may  be  a  bank  near  to  in- 
vite  them.'    So  •  obvia  *  in  the  nezt  line. 


"Deoedere  nocti,"  E.  8.  88,  O.  3.  467, 
Pal.  has '  discedere.' 

24.]  The  image  is  from  a  man  whc 
meets  his  friend  and  detains  him  Q  teneat'] 
hospitably.  Forb.  comp.  Hor.  2  Od.  3 
10,  "  umbram  hospitalom,"  of  the  shad^ 
of  the  pine  and  poplar. 

25J  'Stabit'  of  the  'stagna'  ▼.  18 
•profluet'  of  the  'rivus'  v.  19.  [*Prc 
fluit '  Pal.,  and  originally  Gud.— H.  N.] 

27.]  •  That  there  may  be  many  budgc 
for  them  to  btand  upon.'  Florentinus  i 
the  Geopon.  15.  2,  and  Varro,  1.  c,  assi« 
a  different  reason  for  the  recommend 
tion,  viz.  that  the  bees  may  be  able  to  e 
and  drink. 

28.]  'Pandere  ad  aestivnm  solcm 
comp.^  1.  398.  *  Morantis '  Beems  to  mc 
lingering  near  the  water,  or  pausing 
their  flight,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  t 
reason  for  it.  [*  Aestivom '  Pcd. — H.  N 

29.]  •Sparserit,'  sprinkled,  Wun 
rightiy,  as  the  context  shows.  '  Pr 
ceps,'  the  hecuilong  sweep  of  the  wj 
Buggests  the  headlong  fall  of  the  h* 
as  if  it  had  been  •*  praecipites.'*  •  N 
tuno '  is  intended  ••  angustis  rebus  add 
honorem." 

30.]  •  Haec  circum : '  around  i 
watered  spot  where  the  apiary  is  to 
•  Casiae,'  2.  213,  B.  2.  49  note. 

31.]  •Serpulla,'  E.  2.  11,  where  i 
similarly  characterized.  PSerpylla'  D 
•serpulla'  Med.  and  Pal.— H.  N.]  'Th 
brae :  *  •*  the  '  thymbra,'  thou^h  a  kin 
••satureia,"  was  different  from  it, 
Golumella  has  (10.  233)  •«  Kt  sati 
thymi  referens  thymbraeqae  sapor* 
It  may  be  that  the  •thymbra'    is 
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Floreaty  itiriguumqne  bibant  violaria  fontem. 
Ipsa  auteniy  seu  corticibus  tibi  suta  cavatisy 
Seu  lento  fuerint  alyearia  Yimine  texta, 
Angustos  habeant  aditus :  nam  frigore  mella 
Cogit  biempSy  eademque  caloi  liquefacta  remittit 
Utraque  yis  apibus  pariter  metuenda ;  neque  illae 
Nequiquam  in  tectis  certatim  tenuia  cera 
Spiramenta  linunty  fucoque  et  floribus  oras 


W 


wild,  the  ^  Batareia  "  tbe  cnltivated  plant 
The  sayory,  though  oaltivated  in  onr  gar- 
doDs,  is  not  one  of  onr  indigenons  plants.*' 
(Keightley).  *Gra¥iter  spirantis'  is  here 
nsed  in  a  gnod  sense,  oontrary  to  its 
nsual  aoceptation.  Pliny  talks  of  **  odore 
incnnde  gravi"  21.  60,  "  Bnaviter  gravi  " 
25.  118. 

82]  <Inrignnm'  active,B8 in  Tibnll.  2. 
1.  44, "  Tnno  bibit  inrignae  fertilifl  hor- 
tas  aquas."    8o  *«  rigui  amnes  "  2.  485. 

83—50.]  *  The  entrances  to  the  hives 
■honld  be  narrow,  to  exclnde  heat  and 
cold.  These  indeed  the  beea  endeavonr 
to  protect  tbemselves  againgt  bystopping 
up  every  crevice  with  wax  and  the  pollen 
of  flowers:  nay,  they  sometimes  hive 
nndergroand,  in  hollow  rocks  and  in  de* 
oayed  trees.  Accordingly  plaster  the  cre- 
vices  yonrself  with  mudi  and  leavcs.  There 
shonld  be  no  yews  in  the  neighbourhood, 
no  buming  of  orabs  near,  nor  sliould  the 
hive  be  in  a  maridiy  spot,  or  where  there 
18  an  eoho.' 

83.1  Comp.  note  on  2. 453.  '  Gorticibus 
cavatis,*  2.  387. 

84.]  Bom.,  Pal.,  and  oriffinally  Med., 
read  *  alvaria,'  being  misled  by  the  pro- 
nunciation.  Other  kinds  of  hives  are 
mentioned  by  the  agricultural  writers 
(Yarro  8.  16,  Gol.  9.  6,  drc),  those  made 
of  the  ferula,  which  Col.  and  Pliny  pnt 
next  to  cork,  of  hoUowed  wood  or  boaras, 
of  earthenware,  of  dnng,  and  of  bHcks. 
[*  Yimene'  Gud.,  and  so  Bibbeok.— H.N.] 

35]  The bees make their own entrances 
narrow,  as  Aristot.  (H.  A.  9. 40)  remarks. 
The  reasons  which  make  this  desirable,  as 
given  by  Col.  9.  7,are,  first,  the  exolusion 
of  the  cold,  seoondly,  the  exdusion  of 
lizards  and  the  larger  inseots.  As  a  pro- 
tection  against  the  extremes  of  the  weather 
he  also  lays  stress  on  wbat  Virg.  notices 
afterwards,  the  plastering  of  ue  hives, 
and  on  their  being  made  of  a  proper  ma* 
terial,  oork  being  the  bcwt  fitted  for  that 
object,  earthenware  the  worst  Keight- 
ley  thinks  that  Virg.  misunderstood  his 


anthorities,  and  that  (jol.  wonld  not  have 
mentioned  the  weather  at  aU  as  a  reason 
for  nanow  entranoes,  but  for  his  deferenoe 
to  the  poei 

86.]  *Remittit'  gives  the  oppoeite 
image  to  'cogit.'     Ameis  remarks  that 

*  liquefacta  remittit '  has  the  foree  of  *'  re- 
liquefaoit,"  a  wor<i  which  is  not  found. 

37.]  *  Utraque  vis '  in  prose  would  pro- 
bably  have  been  **  utrins^ue  vis."  C!omp. 
such  expressions  as  **  ea  signa"  A.  2. 171. 
'  Apibus  metuenda : '  see  on  2. 419.  *  Ne- 
que  iUae,'  &o. :  **  neo  te  Neqniquam  lucis 
Hecate   praefecit   Avemis,^'  A.  6.  118. 

*  Nequiquam '  does  not  mean  *  without  an 
object'  (Hoyne),  but  *  without  result/  as 
V.  45  shows.  *  The  bees  tuke  good  oare 
of  themselvos ;  bat  you  should  oare  for 
them  nevertheless.'  From  this  line  to  * 
V.  181  Bom.  is  wanting. 

89.]  *  Spiramenta,'  1.  90,  here  of  the 
orevices  (*  rimosa  cubilia/  v.  45)  with  the 
earlier  oommentators,  not  with  Heyne  of 
the  entrances.  The  *  fucns '  seems  to  bo 
the  poll<n  of  flowers,  as  Eeightley  ex- 
plains  it,'diBtingui8bed  from  the  *  gluten,' 
a  subetance  collected  from  trees.  Comp. 
V.  160,  '*  Narcissi  lacriinam  et  leutum  de 
oortice  gluten."  Aristotle  seems  to  clasa 
them  together  (H.  A.  9. 40),  olKoZoftovfft  r^ 
mipla  ^powrat  tw  tc  &AA«r  kif9im¥  KaX 
kub  rSt¥  ZMpMP  rii  Zdxpva  irdas  Jra2 
«TcX^as  Kol  6x\mp  Ko\kot^t<rTdrct¥,  ro&r^ 
S^  iral  rh  Haipos  8<axptov0'i  r&¥  tiKXuw 
^piw  9¥tKf¥.  Varro  (1.  o.)  diBtinguishes 
between  tbe  '*  propolis,"  with  wliich  the 
entrance  is  mbbed,  and  the  ipiedKii,  with 
which  the  combs  are  glued  together. 
Modem  English  writers  appear  to  iiiolude 
both  under  the  name  of  bee-bread,  though 
there  ia  some  difierenoe  of  opinion  about 
the  use  made  of  this  substance.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  Yirg.  really  means, 
as  no  other  Instance  is  quoted  of  *  f ucns ' 
nsed  in  this  or  a  similar  sense.  *  Floribus ' 
oconrs  again  v.  250,  seemingly  for  thia 
same  pollen,  and  so  apparently  Pliny  11. 
16,  speaks  of  the  «propolis"  as  <*oras8i- 
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Explenty  collectumque  haec  ipsa  ad  mtmera  gluten     40 
Et  visco  et  Phrygiae  servant  pice  lentius  Idae. 
Saepe  etiam  effossisy  si  vera  est  fama,  latebiis 
Sub  terra  fovere  larem,  penitusque  repertae 
Pumicibusque  cavis  exesaeque  arboris  antio. 
Tu  tamen  et  levi  rimosa  cubilia  limo  45 

TJngue  fovens  circum,  et  raras  superinice  frondes. 
Neu  propius  tectis  taxum  sine,  neve  rubentis 


orit  iam  materiae  additis  floribns,  non- 
dnm  tamen  ders,  sed  fayornm  stabilimen- 
tnm."    [Pbilare.  identifles  '  f ncus '  with 

*  propoliB,'  the  fieme  scholia  adding  tbat 
the  name  *  fncns  *  was  due  to  tbis  kind  of 
wax  being  black.  Philarg.  snggests 
another  interpretation,  that '  fucns '  here 
=  *  galbanum,*  intended  as  a  pmtcction 
ngainst  the  attaoks  of  hoetile  animala. — 
H.  N.]  *  Oras '  is  explained  by  Keightley 
of  the  entranoes,  to  whicb,  aocording  to 
Yarro  and  the  Geopon.,  the  "  propolis," 
or  8ome  similar  Bubstanoe  was  applied. 

*  Explent '  however  points  rather  to  cre- 
vices,  as  Tanbm.  nnderstands  it,  thongh 
no  instanoe  is  given  of  'orae'  in  this 
sense.  It  may  mean  however,  as  Mr. 
Blaokbum  thinks,  the  edges  of  the  cre- 
▼ioes.  'Ora'  might  be  snggeeted,  and 
paraUeled  from  A.  2.  482,  "  lato  dedit  ore 
fenestram." 

40.]  *Haec  ipsa  ad  mnnera:'  ad  U- 
nenda  spiramenta  et  explendas  oras." 
41.]  'Visco,' 1.139.  *PiceIdae/8.460. 

*  Phrygiae  Idae,'  A.  8.  6.  PaL  bajs  '  ten- 
tius,'  which  from  a  gloss  in  another  MS. 
seems  U>  have  been  regarded  as  a  synonym 
or  even  an  abbreviation  of  **  tenacins." 

42.]  *  Efibesis '  is  commonl  v  explained 
of  holes  formed  by  nature  or  by  man.  I 
have  been  told  however  that  there  is 
reaeon  to  think  that  bees  make  holes  for 
themselves,  which  is  Serv.'8  interpreta- 
tion. 

43."!  *  Fovere  larem,'  3.  420.  *  Fodere,' 
the  old  reading  before  Heins.,  snpported 
by  Med.  and  many  others,  if  not  contrary 
to  the  sense,  would  at  any  rate  create  a 
tautologv  with  *  efTossis.' 

44.]  *  Pumlcibus : '  comp,  the  simile  A. 
12.  587  foU.,  and  that  in  II.  2.  87  foU., 
wliero  the  bees  issne  w4rpiis  4k  yXa^piis, 
The  line  is  an  echo  of  2.  453,  **  Gortioi- 
busque  cavis  vitiosaeque  ilicis  alvo," 
where  see  note.  Some  MSS.  (none  of 
Ribbeek's)  give  *  alvo '  here,  bnt  *  antro ' 
is  aoknowledged  by  Maorob.  Sat.  6.  7, 


and  was  doubtless  preferred  by  Virg.  for 
variety's  sake.  ^Alveo'  wonld  remind 
us  of  the  hive;  ^antro'  snggests  tbe 
parallel  between  the  hoHow  trank  and 
the  rocky  cavity  jnst  mentioned. 

45.]  For  «et  levi'  many  MSS.,  indud- 
inR  two  of  Bibbeck'8  cursiveSf  give  *e 
levi,'  a  reading  aoknowledged  by  Serv., 
who  scparates  it  from  Mimo,'  and  sup- 
poses  it  to  mean  *lightly'  (like  *^e 
faoili,"  «*  e  tuto,"  Ac),  the  bee-keepei 
being  reminded  that  a  slight  effort  ot 
his  part  wiU  aooomplish  what  oosts  th( 
bees  a  great  one.  Burm..  who  pointj 
out  the  metrical  fanlt  of  this  ingenioui 
explanation,  himself  reads  'e  levi,'  citin] 
similar  inatances  from  medical  writen 
e.  g.  Gels.  5.  28,  *'  Prins  nngi  ex  oemea 
pustulae  dehent"  He  also  snggest^»  tha 
'  e  leni '  might  be  read  in  the  sense  pr< 
posed  by  Serv.  As  however  *  et  levi '  iii 
the  authority  of  Med.,  PaL,  and  oth< 
MSS.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Serv.  as 
variant,  we  may  safely  prefer  it,  as  tl 
more  obvions  reading,  to  either  of  thei 
reflnementa.  The  same  preoept  is  giv< 
by  Col.  9. 14,  Yarro  3.  16,  &c. 

46.]  *  Fovens,'  beoanse  one  object  is 
keep  out  the  oold  air.  Wagn.  says  ] 
should  have  expected  ''densas,"  r 
'raras,'  but  Keightley  repliea  that  t 
poet  knew  leaves  do  not  lie  oloae  wfa 
spread  on  anything. 

47.]  Heyne  rightly  vindioatee  the  p« 
tion  of  this  and  the  three  following  lii 
against  any  who  may  think  that  tl 
would  have  come  in  more  natorally  am< 
the  cantions  of  w.  9  folL  The  queat 
thero  was  about  choosing  a  neighbo 
hood  for  the  bees  where  they  might  ex 
tiate  without  injury :  Virg.  is  now  8p« 
ing  of  the  hive,  and  after  direotin^  i 
it  should  be  made  weather-ti^ht, 
naturally  passes  on  to  speak  about  sm 
and  Bounds  whioh  might  penetrate  it  ^ 
injure  the  inmates.  Heyne  had  or| 
ally  oonoeded  that  if  the  Oeor^ics  1 
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Ure  foco  cancios»  altae  neu  crede  palndi, 

Aut  ubi  odor  caeni  grayis,  aut  ubi  concava  pulsu 

Saxa  sonant  vocisque  offensa  resultat  imago.  50 

Quod  Buperesty  ubi  pulsam  hiemem  Sol  aureus  egit 
Sub  terras  caelumque  aestiva  luce  reclnsit, 
Illae  continuo  saltus  silyasque  peragrant, 
Purpureosque  metunt  flores  et  flumina  libant 


a  dogmatio  treatifle,  the  lines  might  per^ 
baps  have  foimd  plaoe  after  y.  17,  and 
Ribbeok  ayails  himaelf  of  the  oonceasioD, 
gQppofting  that  thev  may  have  been  added 
after  the  fint  edition  of  the  poem.  The 
rhythm  of  the  line  reeemblefl  that  of  2. 
299,  '^Neye  inter  yitee  oorylum  tere; 
neTeflageUa."  'Tazom,' £.  9.  30  (note). 
*  Teotia,^  the  hiyes,  aa  above  v.  88. 

48.]  *Oancros,'  on  aooonnt  of  their 
smell:  lee  on  t.  49.  With  'orede'  we 
might  enpply  *teeta,'  bnt  as  the  hive 
wottld  not  in  any  caae  be  aotnaUv  planted 
in  a  deep  marsh,  it  is  perbape  better  to 
oonaider  the  verb  aa  intranBitlve,  *  do  not 
trust  a  marsh'  being  equivulent  to  'do 
not  caloulate  on  it  aa  not  likely  to  do 
harm,'  *do  not  enter  into  relationB  with 
it.'  8o  probably  A.  7.  97,  ««thahimiB 
nen  orede  paratia."  In  the  next  line 
"IocIb"  may  eaaily  be  BUpplied  from 
*ubL' 

49.]  The  dialike  of  bees  for  strong 
■mellis  iB  abnndantlv  vouched  for  by 
variouB  auUioritieB  whom  Gerda  auotea. 
Pliny  (11.  61)  sayB  that  they  attaek  per^ 
BOiiB  who  are  Btrongly  perfumed;  CoL 
(9.  14)  that  they  are  angry  at  thoBO  who 
Bmell  of  wine.  *  PuIbu,'  with  the  etroke 
or  impact  of  a  Bonnd.  The  two  clauBea, 
as  uBual,  state  the  Bame  Uiing. 

50.]  Yirg.  seemB  to  have  been  thinking 
of  Lnor.  4.  570,  '*ParB  (voonm)  Bolidia 
adlisa  Iocib  reiecta  Bonorem  Beddit,  et 
interdum  frustratur  imagine  verbL" 
(Gomp.  hiB  whole  langnage  about  viBual 
images  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
bouk.)  Varro  (8. 16)  reoonmiendB  plaoing 
bee-hives  '^potisBimum  ubi  non  reso- 
nant  imagines,"  which  with  Gio.  Tubo.  3. 
2,  "  ea  virtuti  resonant,  tanqnam  imago," 
wonld  seem  to  show  that  *imago'  was  a 
leceived  word  for  an  echo,  not  a  mere 
poetical  expression.  Golumella  adopts  a 
periphrasis :  **  neo  minus  vitentnr  cavae 
rupitf  aut  vaUis  argutiae  (ForceU.  quotee 
an  appUcation  of  this  word  from  Pliny 
10.  85  to  the  varietiee  in  the  note  of  the 
nightingale),  qnaa  (}rMci  ^x^  vocant" 


There  is  some  improprietv  in  the  use  of 
'irnago*  here,  aa  though  it  suiU  're- 
Bultat,'  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  called 
«offensa.'  That  whioh  strikes  the  rock 
(*  offisnditnr ')  iB  the  aetnal  sonnd;  the 
refleotion  or  eoho  is  that  whioh  is  n» 
tumed.  Modem  writers  speak  iees  de* 
dflivelv  of  the  effeot  of  sonnd  on  beea, 
aome  oonbting  wfaether  tbeyhave  a  sense 
of  hearing. 

51—66.]  '  When  warm  weather  begins, 
the  bees  issne  forth  and  spread  them- 
selvee  over  the  country  near,  culling 
from  flowers  and  streamB  what  wiU  snp- 
port  their  yonng  and  make  wax  and 
nouey.  Aooordingl^  when  you  see  them 
Bwarming  in  the  air,  be  sure  that  thev 
wiU  make  for  water  and  trees.  Bub  with 
savory  and  balm  the  plaoe  where  they 
are  Ukely  to  setUe,  and  make  a  daBhiog 
of  cymbals,  and  they  will  alight  of  their 
own  aocord  and  get  into  the  hive.' 

51.]  'QuodBuperest,'^.  846.  'Pnlsam 
.  .  •  Bub  terraa :  ^  the  image  seems  to  be 
partly  mythological,  winter  being  van- 
quiBhed  by  the  sun  like  the  Titanie 
powers  by  Jupiter,  and  driven  down  to 
Tartarus;  partly  derived  from  the  sno- 
oesBioQ  of  day  and  night,  which  appear 
to  ascend  from  under  the  earth  ana  go 
down  to  it  again.  The  physical  explana- 
tion  suggested  by  Berv.  Beems  Bcarcely 
bome  out  by  tiie  pasBage  to  which  bie 
lefers,  Lucr.  6.  840  folL 

52.]  In  the  winter  the  sky  is  olosed  np 
with  olondB  and  bound  with  frost,  so  that 
it  iB  here  said  to  be  opened  and  relaxed 
by  light  and  warmth.  *'  Aperit  annnm," 
1.  217.  '  Aestiva'  points  to  the  twotbld 
division  of  the  year,  8.  296.  With  *  Ince 
reclusit'  oomp.  A.  9.  461,  **iam  rebns 
luoe  reteotis,''  and  perhaps  A.  4.  119, 
radiiflque  retoxerit  orfoem." 

58.1  '*  SUvas  saltusqne  peragrat,"  A.  4. 
72.    Pal.  has  'saltum.' 

54.]  "Floriferis  nt  apes  in  saltibuB 
omnia  limant,"  Lner.  &  11.  *Meinnt 
flores'  is  doubtlesB  to  be  explained  of 
oollccting  the  poUen,  v.  88,  thongh  the 
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Samma  leyes.    Hinc  nescio  qna  dulcedine  laetae        65 
Progeniem  nidosque  fovent,  hinc  arte  recentis 
Excudunt  ceras  et  mella  tenacia  fingunt. 
Hinc  ubi  iam  emissum  caveis  ad  sidera  caeli 
Nare  per  aestatem  liquidam  suspexeris  agmen, 
Obscuramque  trahi  yento  mirabere  nubem,  60 

Contemplator :  aquas  dulcis  et  frondea  semper 
Tecta  petunt.     Huc  tu  iussos  asperge  sapores, 
Trita  melisphylla  et  cerinthae  ignobile  gramen, 
Tinnitusque  cie  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum : 


Terb  and  the  epithet  'purpnreos'  make 
the  ezpresflion  a  bold  one.  Col.  (9.  14) 
however  foUows  Virg.,  as  Keightley  ob- 
Beryes.  Something  perhaps  is  attribu- 
table  to  ihe  colonr  of  tlie  langnage,  which 
18  heightened  eo  as  to  identify  the  bees 
with  larger  animals,  especially  with  men. 
*  Purpureos,*  R  5.  38  note. 

55.]  *Leve8'  points  partly  to  their 
being  on  the  wing,  partly.  like  *  libant ' 
and  ^summa,'  to  the  smallness  of  their 
draught.  *Hino'  gives  the  reason  for 
*metunt  flores'  and  *libant  flumina.' 
^Nescio  .  .  .  laetae/  1.  412.  Here  tbe 
words  are  rather  difficult,  as  they  may 
refer  either  to  the  pleasure  of  coUecting 
the  pNDllen  (perhaps  to  the  actual  sense  of 
physical  sweetnessX  or  to  the  delight  of 
rearing  their  young. 

56.]  'Progeniem  nidosqne'  are  doubt- 
less  mcRnt  to  be  taken  together  (see  note 
on  V.  17,  and  comp.  1.414).  •Fovent' 
is  probably  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense, 
ezpressing  warmth  as  well  as  support 
(see  w.  42, 46),  bee-bread  being  supposed 
to  contribnte  to  both. 

57.]  [*£xcludunt'  Pal.  and  one  of  Rib- 
beck'8  cursives  in  tbe  margin. — H.  N.] 
'Figunt'  is  read  by  a  few  MSS.  (none 
of  Ribbeck's),  and  adopted  by  C)erdu,  88 
a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  comparison 
in  vv.  170  foU.,  which  is  indeed  snggested 
by  *  ezcudunt.'  •*  Fingendorum  favorum" 
however  occurs  Cic.  Off,  1.  44,  **oeram 
fingunt,"  Pliny  11. 14. 

58.]  *  Hinc '  is  taken  by  Heyne  to  mean 
'afterwards '  (comp.  E.  4.  37,  where  it  is 
similarly  foUowed  by  *  ubi  iam ').  Pro- 
bably  however  Keightley  is  right  in  ez- 
plaining  it  *  on  this  account,'  sc.  their  love 
of  trees  and  water,  as  there  appears  to  be 
a  Bort  of  parallel  between  vv.  54,  55,  and 
▼.  61.  Ameis,  reoognizing  the  parallel, 
thinks  that  *  hinc '  indicates  the  several 
Btages  in  the  bees'  occupations.  Bibbeck 


adopts  *hio'  from  Pal.  There  secms  no 
reaaon  for  supposing  a  reference  in 
'  caveis '  to  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  as 
tho  word  is  used  of  cages,  hen-coope,  &c. 
If  anything,  there  may  be  an  alluidon  to 
beasts  let  loose  from  their  cages. 

59.]  'Aestatem  liqnidam'  of  the  clear 
Bummer  sky,  what  ia  commonly  regarded 
as  time  being  spoken  of  as  space.  Comp. 
E.  9.  44,  "  pura  sub  nocte."  *  Liquidam ' 
also  suggests  the  notion  of  water,  to  agree 
with  *  nare.' 

60.1  *  Trahi '  seems  to  signify  not  only 
length,  as  in  ▼.  557,  bnt  agitation  by  ihc 
wind:  see  v.  9.  *Nubem  is  similarl} 
nsed  A.  7.  705  of  a  flight  of  biidB  in  th< 
air. 

61.1  *  Contemplator,'  1.  187. 

62.]  'Huc,'on  some  tree  towardswhicl 
they  may  be  tending,  and  to  whicU  yoi 
wish  to  lure  them.  ♦  lussoe,'  *  those  whic 
you  will  have  been  told,'  i.  e.  which  I  ai 
going  to  tell  you.  Heyne  oomp.  ▼.  54) 
"  monstratas  ezcitat  aras."  8o  also  "  tn 
quoro  iusso  "  A.  JO.  444.  Ribbeck  reac 
*  tussos,'  from  a  conj.  of  Reiske'B  '  timsoj 
sapported  by  v.  267.  'Sapores*  refe 
rather  to  the  smell  than  to  the  taste,  i 
the  branches  were  to  be  mbbed  with  t1 
plants  mentioned  in  the  nezt  luie.  [^  S 
pores '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

63.]  *  Melisphyllum '  or  «'meliasophi 
lum/' in  Lat  '^apiastmm"  (tbongb  t 
two  are  apparently  distinguiabed  by  G 
9.  8),  '  balm.'  [Philarg.  and  tbe  Ber 
scholia,  from  Varro  3. 16.— H.  N.]  '  < 
rintha'  is  usually  supposed  to  he  i 
**  cerinthamajor,  L. ;  "  but  Tenore  aase 
that  this  does  not  grow  in  tbe  south 
Italy,  80  that  he  inclines  to  identif y  Virj 
plant  with  the  "  Eatnreia  thymbra  *'  (v 
note)  or  **  s.  capitata."  fPal.  bas  *  c: 
men,'  perhape  a  mistake  for  *  germen, 
Burmann  suspected. — ^H.  N.l 

64.]  Auother  inatance  of  yirgJa  maj 
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Ipsae  consident  medicatis  sedibns,  ipsae  65 

Intima  more  suo  sese  in  ounabtila  condent. 

Sin  autem  ad  pngnam  exierint — ^nam  saepe  duobus 
Begibus  incessit  magno  discordia  motu; 
Continuoque  animos  Tolgi  et  trepidantia  bello 
Corda  licet  longe  praesciscere ;  namque  morantis  70 

Martius  ille  aeris  rauci  canor  increpat,  et  yox 
Auditur  fractos  sonitus  imitata  tubarum ; 
Tum  trepidae  inter  se  coeunt,  pinnisque  coruscant. 


loqnence,  eurioosly  oontraBting  with  our 
nse  of  the  key  and  warming-pan.  The 
reference  is  to  the  mytbological  story 
whioh  ifl  indicated  more  fully  v.  150  foll. 
The  ancients  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion  whether  the  bees  were  frightened  or 
pleaaed  by  the  sound,  Varro  (3.  16),  Col. 
(9.  8.  12)  holding  the  former  opinion, 
which  is  accepted  by  Lucan  (9.  288, 289), 
Pliny  (11.  68)  and  tbe  writer  in  Qeopon. 
(15.  3)  the  latter.  Aristot.  (H.  A.  9.  40) 
says  that  they  appear  to  be  pleased,  but 
adds  ia-ri  fidyroi  &9tiXov  i\w  cl  oKo^ovatVf 
iral  jr6rrtpov  81'  ^doy^y  rovro  irowvauf  (aa- 
semble  after  Bwarming)  1}  8t&  ^$ov. 

65,  66.]  *MedicatiB  sedibus,'  on  the 
branches  so  rubbed.  *  Cunabula  *  probably 
refers  to  the  hive  to  which  the  bees  are  to 
be  tranfiferred,  as  *  intima '  seems  to  sbow. 
If  the  reference  to  the  branches  were  con- 
tinued,  *  more  buo  '  might  point  to  their 
method  of  taking  rest  by  clustering  to- 
gether,  *'pedibu8  per  mntua  nezis  "  (A.  7. 
66),  whicu  would  acoount  for  *cunabula.' 
[*Intuma'Pal.— H.  N.] 

67 — 87.]  '  When  there  are  two  kings  in 
the  hive  there  is  a  battle.  FirBt  there 
are  hoarse  murmurs,  alarms  as  if  of  a 
trumpet :  then  the  bees  form  round  their 
king,  issue  forth  into  the  air,  and  the 
aetion  begios,  and  lasts  untii  one  or  the 
other  party  is  ronted.  You  may  stop  it 
however  by  sprinkling  a  littledust  among 
the  combatants.' 

67.]  Virg.  evidently  intended  to  give 
directiouB  as  to  what  Bhould  be  done  by 
the  bee-keeper  in  the  caBO  of  a  battle,  as 
he  haa  juBt  now  laid  down  a  rule  to  meet 
the  case  of  Bwarming ;  but  he  strikeB  at 
once  into  a  parentheBis  which  BweUs  into  a 
regular  descriplion,  forming  a  paragraph 
of  itaelf,  aiid  we  can  only  ooUect  what  the 
apodosiB  would  have  been  from  vv.  86, 87, 
and  tbe  following  paragraph,  where  he  re- 
tumB  from  the  heea  to  their  owner.  This 
irregularity  of  Btmcture,a8  Forb.  remarks, 
haa  doubtleBB  a  deBign  of  ita  own,  the  poet 


throwin^  himBelf  into  the  enthnBiasm  of 
the  subject,  and  sympathizing  with  hlB 
heroes.  *Exierint'  refers  to  what  haa 
been  said  previouBly  (v.  58,  &a)  about 
their  leaving  the  hive,  bo  that  *ad  png- 
nam '  is  emphatic,  aa  is  also  shown  by  ita 
ixwition.  *  If  it  be  for  battle  that  they 
have  left  the  hive ; '  *  if  their  going  out  be 
for  battle.' 

68.]  *  RegibuB*  is  doubtlesB  to  be  oon- 
nected  witU  '  inoesBit,'  aa  in  SaU.  Cat.  31, 
**  mulieres,  quibus  . .  .  timor  insolituB  in- 
cesBorat "  (si  leotio  certa),  and  other  pas- 
sages  quoted  in  Kritz'8  note  there.  Other 
reasons  for  these  conflicts  are  asBigned  by 
anoient  and  modern  authorities  besideB 
the  olaims  of  rival  monarchB,  such  as 
rivalry  in  gettiog  honey,  (Piinv  11.  58) 
and  actual  want,  when  the  inhaoitants  of 
one  hive  wiU  attack  another  (Aristot.  H. 
A.  9.  40),  and  if  one  nation  loses  its 
queen,  the  vanquished  will  combine  with 
the  viotore  (London  Encyclopaedia, 
*Apis').  The  error  of  the  ancients  iii 
Bupposing  the  queen  bee  to  be  a  king  is 
well  known. 

.69.]  **Trepidantia  bello:'  **alacritate 
pugnandi,  non  timore,"  Serv.,  rather  a 
bold  expression,  so  that  in  default  of  a 
parallel  it  seems  better  to  regard  *  bello ' 
as  dative  with  Yobs.  Comp.  A.  7.  482, 
**  belloque  auimos  acoendit  agrestis." 

71.]  *  Canor '  occurs  Lucr.  4. 181,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  note  of  the  swan. 

*  Kartius  aeris  canor '  is  explained  by  the 
nezt  line  to  mean  a  Bound  «u  of  a  trumpet. 

*  Ille '  seems  to  mean  *  weU  known  to  war- 
riors,'  not  *  well  known  to  bee-keeperB.' 
This  noise  is  made  by  the  bees  not  only 
when  preparing  fur  a  bdttle,  but  before 
Bwarmiug  out,  &o.  Varro  (3.  16)  says, 
**Hique  duoes  oonficiunt  quaedam  ad 
vocem  ut  imitaiione  tubae,  tum  id  faciunt, 
cum  inter  se  Bigna  belli  et  pacis  habeant" 

72.)  *  Fractos '  expresses  the  suooessive 
short  blasts  of  a  tmmpet. 
73.]  For  •  tum '  Pal.  haa  •  dnm.'    •  CJo- 
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Spiculaque  exacuunt  rostris,  aptantqiie  lacertos» 

Et  circa  regem  atque  ipsa  ad  praetoria  densae  75 

Miscentur,  magnisque  vocant  clamoribus  hostem. 

Ergo  ubi  ver  nanctae  sudum  camposque  patentis, 

Erumpunt  portis :  concurritur  aethere  in  alto ; 

Fit  sonitus ;  magnum  mixtae  glomerantur  in  orbem, 

Praecipitesque  cadunt ;  non  densior  aere  grando,  80 

Nec  de  concussa  tantum  pluit  ilice  glandis. 

Ipsi  per  medias  acies  insignibus  alis 


rosoo*  ifl  used  with  an  ablative,  like 
"  mioo,"  3.  84, 439,  to  which  it  is  equiva- 
lent  in  Bense.  So  Oy.  M.  4.  494,  "  llng- 
uaqne  eornacant"  (of  Borpents),  where 
another  reading  is  '*  ling^as.*' 

74.]  *BoBtrifl,*probablyi.<j.«*ro8troruni," 
Virg.  expressing  himaelf  with  intentional 
or  unintentionar  inaccuracy,  as  if  the  bees 
wounded  by  their  bite  (oomp.  **  morsibus," 
V.  237).  The  words  might  also  mean 
*  they  sharpen  their  stings  against  their 
beaks,'  whlch  again  would  be  a  mlstaken 
statement,  as  Keightley  says.  '  Aptant,' 
*get  in  order  for  action,*  a  word  rather 
common  in  Yirg.  for  putting  on  arms, 
A.  2.672.,  11.  8,&c 

75.]  *  Praetoria,*  properly  the  generars 
tent  in  the  Roman  army,  Beems  here  to 
mean  the  royal  oell,  which  would  naturally 
be  more  sacr^  than  even  tbe  person  of 
the  monarch,  as  boing  the  abode  of  his 
privacy. 

77.]  *  Sudum,'  more  commonly  an  epi- 
thet  of  the  sky,  is  here  applied  to  the 
season,  which  it  diBtiDguishes  from  **  im- 
briferum  ver,"  1.  313.  Comp.  **  aestatem 
liquidam  "  above,  v.  59.  The  bees  avoid 
rain  instinctively,  very  few  stragglers 
bcing  caught  in  showers.  *Gampo8que 
patentis,*  A.  5.  552,  of  the  ground  cleared 
for  tilting,  here  of  the  air,  the  battle-field 
of  the  bees,  *  patentis '  apparently  mean- 
ing  cleared  &om  storms,  like  **caelo 
aperto  "  A.  1. 155,  and  the  ezpression  in 
v.  52  above,  **  caelum  reclusit."  '  Nanc- 
tae '  iB  used  as  a  finite  verb,  not  as  a  par- 
ticiple,  as  Heyne  would  have  it  Wagn. 
comp.  3.  235,  **ubi  coUectum  robur  vi- 
rcsque  refectae."  [.*  Nanctae  *  PaL  The 
Beme  scholia  say,  **  in  Ebrii  nanciae^  non 
naeUie,  Is  the  enigmatical  'Ebrius' 
Verrius  Flaccus  ?  Paulua,  p.  276  M.  '*  re- 
naneitur  significat  reprehenderit.  Unde 
adhuc  nosdicimus  naneUeiiur  ei  iuinctu9y 
id  est  ckfopfiM."— H.  N.] 

78.]  It  is  diffioult  to  decide  whether 


*  aethere  in  alto*  belongs  to  'concurritur  * 
or  to  *  fit  sonitus,'  either  of  wldch  clausea 
might  stand  weU  alone,  the  former  as  in 
Hor.  1.  S.  1.  7,  the  latter  as  in  v.  188 
below.  Porhaps  the  former  punctuation 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  clearly  diffe- 
rencing  this  from  ordinary  encounters, 
as  Virg.  may  have  wishea  to  do  even 
while  describing  it  in  regular  miUtory 
language. 

79.]  *  Orbis '  is  not  infrequently  used  of 
a  mass  of  men  TForceU.  s.  v.) :  here  it 
signifies  the  *^m6we '  of  the  two  armies. 

80.]  It  matters  Uttle  whether  a  verb 
substantive  be  supplied  for  *  densior '  or 

*  pluit '  from  the  next  line.  Serv.  oppor- 
tuncly  reminds  us  that  in  the  enoounterti 
of  bees  slayers  perish  as  well  as  slain. 

81.]  This  line  is  apparently  referred  to 
by  the  pseudo-Probus  in  Cathol.  (p.  1444 
and  1464  Putsch),  when  he  says  that 
Virg.  uses  **  haec  glandis  "  as  a  nomina- 
tive;  Priscian  however  (6.  96,  Keii; 
rightly  oonnects  *  tantum  glandis,*  roaov 
rov  fiaXdyov,  though  he  admits  there  is  f 
doubt. 

82.]  Wagn.  makes  a  difficulty  here 
because  nothing  has  been  specified  U 
which  *  ipsi '  can  be  referred,  unless  it  b* 

*  regem,'  v.  75.  But  the  whole  paragrapl 
tums  on  the  two  rival  chiefs  (y.  68),  ^b* 
are  further  pointed  out  by  the  word 
Mnsignibus  alis*  =  ^^insignesalis"  (comj 
A.  5.  130  foU.,  where  the  commanders  ar 
mentioned  as  disting^ished  from  the  res 
by  their  accoutrements).  Nor  is  thei 
any  thing  harsh  in  *  per  medias  acies,'  e 
the  notion  of  movement  is  easily  supplio< 
Ribbeckconnects  *  per  medias  acies '  wit 
•insignibus.'  The  real  distinction  betwet' 
the  wings  of  the  queens  and  thoae  of  th 
rest  is  that  the  former  are  sliorter ;  bi 
Virg.  oan  scaroely  have  meant  this.  Cu 
however  (9.  10)  says  that  the  *'  rege« 
have  wings  *'  pulchri  ooloris." 
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Ingentis  animoB  angnsto  in  pectore  yersant» 
Usque  adeo  obnixi  non  cedere,  dum  gravis  ant  hos 
Aut  hos  yersa  fuga  victor  dare  terga  Bubegit.  85 

Hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 
Pulyeris  exigui  iactu  compressa  quiescunt. 

Yerum  ubi  ductores  acie  reyocayeris  ambo, 
Deterior  qui  yisus»  eum,  ne  prodigus  obsit, 
Dede  neci ;  melior  yacua  sine  regnet  in  aula.  90 

Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens ; 


83.]  Yirg.  may  h*Te  thonght,  ag  Serr. 
■Qpposea,  of  Homer^s  deBoription  of  Ty- 
deus  (H.  5.  801),  fjLuepot  fi^y  tiiv  UfMS, 
&XX^  fiaxnr^s»  'Vereant'  need  be  no 
more  than  a  poetical  eqniyalent  for  *  ha- 
bent ;  *  but  it  may  also  refer  to  the  plans 
which  the  genenJa  are  Bnpposed  to  form, 
like  **  animum  per  omnia  Tersat,"  A.  4. 
286;  '*  partia  animnm  versabat  in  onmis," 
ib.630. 

84.]  *Adeo'with  'dmn,'  as  in  Plant 
Mero.  3.  4.  71,  ib.  proL  75,  cited  by  For- 
oeU.,  who  refers  to  other  passages  where 
^  adeo  donicum,"  and  **  adeo  usqne  ut," 
are  flimilarly  used.  '  Ant  hos.'  *  aut  hos ' 
are  placed  in  the  same  way  A.  10.  9, 10. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  neither  klng 
will  give  way  tiU  Itis  army  is  fairly  routed 
by  main  force.  We  might  have  ezpected 
*  subegerit.'    [*  Credere '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

85.]  *Fuga  dare  terga,'  A.  12.  463. 
*8ubegit'  restored  by  Heins  from  moet 
MSS.  (all  Bibbeck'8)  for '  ooegit' 

86.1  Iq  this  and  the  foUowing  line 
Virg.^s  humour  breaks  out,  relieving  what 
would  otherwise  be  felt  to  be  mere  ex- 
aggeration.  The  rhythm  of  the  present 
Une  is  evidently  inteoded  to  be  ul^ra^ 
heroio  as  weU  as  the  ezpression. 

87.]  So  Varro  1,  c.,Pliny  11.  58.  Serv. 
says  that  the  dust  frightens  them  as  ap- 
parently  prognostioating  a  storm,  and  a 
modem  writer  rLoud.  Encyd.)  thinks 
that  they  probabiy  mistake  the  dust  for 
rain.  *  Quiescnnt '  Med.,  *  quiesoent '  PaL 
Perhaps  the  present  harmonizes  better 
with  the  preceding  doscription. 

88—102.]  'When  they  are  dispersed, 
kiU  the  worse  of  the  two  rivals.  Tbe 
distinction  is  easy;  oue  is  bri^ht,  with 

fold  spots  on  his  body,  tbe  other  cum- 
rous  and  dingy.  Tbis  differenoe  of  race 
eztends  to  the  conmion  bees,  so  that  in 
filling  your  hiye  you  should  look  out  for 
the  better  sort,  which  will  giye  yoa  su- 
perior  honey.' 


88.1  *  Beyooayeris : '  whether  by  sprink- 
ling  dust,  or  allowing  the  ooutest  to  have 
its  natural  end.  PaL  has  *  ambos.'  Phi- 
larg.  [says  *'  aniboi^  legitur  et  ambo : "  tbe 
Berne  soholia,  *'ani6o«,  ambo  iuxta 
Ebrium."  Again  oomp.  Paulus  (Festus 
p.  4  M)  "  ambo  ex  Graeco  ductum  yide- 
tur,  quod  illi  ifup»  dicunt,"  and  Senr.  on 
A.  12.  342,  E.  5.  68.  From  lulius  Bo- 
manus  ap.  Gharis.  p.  119  E.  we  know  that 
it  was  the  doctrine  of  Verrius  Flaoous 
that  the  aco.  pl.  of  *  ambo '  was  *  ambo,' 
not '  ambos.'  This  again  is  an  argument 
for  the  identification  of  ^Ebrius'  wilh 
Verrios  Flaocus.— H.  N.] 

89.]  *  Deterior '  is  explained  by  yy.  92 
foll.,  so  that  it  has  no  reference  to  infe- 
riority  in  the  contest.  '  Prodigus '  is  genc- 
rally  explained  as  oppoaed  to  **  parcus," 
consuming  honcy  without  making  any  re- 
tum,  as  he  is  not  wanted  as  a  king:  per- 
hape  howeyer  it  may  mean  *  superfluous,' 
as  '  prodigus '  is  used  of  things  layished 
prodigally. 

90.]  *Dedeneci:'seeon3.480.  Inthe 
next  dause  ^yacua'  iB  emphatic,  imply- 
ing  the  remoyal  of  the  riyaL  *Aula'  is 
not  to  be  preesed,  as  it  eyidently  doee  not 
signify  either  the  hiye,  which  would  not 
be  *  yaoua,'  or  the  royal  cellB,  of  which 
each  monaroh  would  haye  one. 

91.]  He  is  beginning  to  distingaish  the 
two  as  '  alter .  .  .  alter/  when  he  breaka 
off  that  he  may  do  it  more  formally. 
'  Maculis  auro  squalentibus,'  spots  rough 
with  gold,  apparently  meaning  that  the 
spots  seem  to  be  laid  on  like  scales  of 

fold :  '  tunioam  s^ualentem  auro,"  A.  10. 
12.  *  Erit '  imphes  that  these  two  yarie- 
tiefl  will  be  found  to  exist  when  there  has 
been  a  battle,  and  this  agrees  substanti- 
ally  with  Varro  3. 16,  **  Praeterea  ut  ani- 
madyertat,  ne  reguli  plures  existant; 
inutilefl  enim  fiunt  propter  fleditiones,  et, 
ut  quidam  dicunt,  tria  genera  cum  sint 
duoum  in  apibus,  niger,  rubery  yarius,  ut 
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Nam  duo  simt  genera;  hic  melior,  insignis  et  ore, 

Et  rutilis  clams  squamis ;  ille  horridus  alter 

Desidia,  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum. 

TJt  binae  regum  facies,  ita  corpora  plebis.  96 

Namque  aliae  turpes  horrent,  ceu  pulvere  ab  alto 

Cum  venit  et  sicco  terram  spuit  ore  viator 

Aridus ;  elucent  aliae  et  fulgore  coruscant, 

Ardentes  auro  et  paribus  lita  corpora  guttis. 

Haec  potior  suboles ;  hinc  caeli  tempore  certo  loo 

Dulcia  mella  premes,  nec  tantum  dulcia,  quantum 

Et  liquida  et  durum  Bacchi  domitura  saporem. 


Menecrates  Bcribit  dao,  niger  et  yariuB ; 

3ui  ita  melior :  ut  ezpediat  mellBrio,  oum 
uo  tint  eadem  alvo,  interfioere  nigrum, 
quem  scit  oum  altero  rege  esse  Beditioaum 
et  corrumpere  alvum,  quod  fuget  aut  oum 
multitudine  fugetur." 

92.]  'Ineignis  et  ore'  seems  to  refer 
to  form,  as  distinguished  from  colour. 
[*  Que '  is  added  as  a  oorrection  in  Med. 
aft€r*melior.*— H.N.] 

93.]  *  ButiliB  Bquamis '  =  *  maculis  auro 
Bqualentibus.'  *IJle  .  .  .  alter,'  2.  397, 
where  however  *hio'  has  not  preoeded. 
In  introducing  the  pleonasm  here,  Yirg. 
may  have  meant  to  point  not  011I7  to  the 
previous  line,  but  to  the  unfiniBhed  oon- 
trast  V.  91.  *  Horridus  desidia '  seems  to 
ezpress  the  squalor  arising  from  inaction, 
its  hair  rougn,  &c.  Col.  (9.  10)  dislin- 
guishes  the  oetter  sort  as  **  leves  ac  sine 
pilo,"  firom  the  worse,  which  are  '^hirsuti." 

94.]  *  Latam  . . .  alvum : '  with  an  un- 
wielily  paunch,  and  bIow  in  its  move- 
ments ;  oonsequently  lcss  adapted  to  lead 
ihe  swarm  ta  victory  or  to  suocessful 
labour  (*  inglorius ').  80  Aristot.  (H.  A. 
9.  4)  makes  the  darker  monaroh  twice 
the  size  of  the  other.  [*  Alvom '  Pal. — 
H.N.] 

95.]  <  Plebis : '  Heins.  from  Med.  and 
all  Ribbeck's  MSS.,  as  weU  as  the  better 
MSS.  in  Ck>l.  9. 10.  for  the  old  reading 
'gentis.'  It  Bhould  be  remembered, 
ihough  Virg.  was  not  aware  of  th^  fact, 
that  the  queens  are  not  only  the  mon- 
arehs,  but  the  parents  of  their  subjects. 
'  Binae '  seems  to  be  tlie  predicato. 

96.]  *  Horrent '  is  ezplained  by  *  hor- 
ridus,'  v.  93.  From  the  words  of  Col.  1.  0. 
'*  Nam  deterior  sordido  sputo  simili^,  tam 
foedus  quam  pvlvere  . .  .  viator"  it  would 
Beem  as  if  he  doubted  whether  the  com- 
parison  was  to  the  dusty  traveller  or  to 
nifl  spittle.    The  oommentators  seem  to 


take  the  former  view,  but  the  latter  is  not 
impoBsible,  in  spite  of  the  harshneBs  with 
which  the  simile  would  ihen  be  worded, 
as  there  would  then  be  some  point  in 

*  terram  spuit,'  which  otherwise  is  a  need- 
lessly  offensive  detaU.  *  Alto : '  the  dust 
rising  as  it  were  in  a  column ;  '*  pulvere 
caelum  Stare  vident,"  A.  12. 407. 

97.]  *Terram'  =  ''pulverem,"   only 
with  a  further  notion  of  solidity. 
99.1  *Auro  et  guttis:'  drops  of  gold. 

*  Paribus,'  like  **  paribus  nodis,"  E.  5.  90, 
Bymmetrical.  Yirg.,  in  his  love  of  poetlcal 
surplusage,  has  left  it  doubtful  whethei 
he  means  *  lita  corpora '  to  be  acc.  ic 
construction  with  *  ardentes '  or  nom.  ii 
apposition  to  it  He  seems  to  hav< 
avoided  saying  **litae  oorpora"  partl] 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  partly  that  hx 
migltt  not  separate  *paribas  guttis 
poiotedly  from  *auro.'  For  a  paralle 
case  of  doubtful  construction  oomp.  A.  € 
496  (note). 

100.]  *  Caeli  tempore,'  like  "  caeli  men 
fies  "  1. 335,  **  caeli  tempore  "  3.  327.  Th 
seasons  meant  are  spring  and  autumn,  ^ 
231. 

101.]  *  Premes : '  the  honey  being  mad 
to  run  through  wicker-work,  before  bein 

gut  into  jars,  Col.  9.  15,  Hor.  Epod.  2.  W 
o  pNerhaps  v.  140  below.  *  Neo  tantui 
dulcia : '  Virg.  apparently  meana  uot  1 
disparage  the  sweetness  of  the  hone; 
otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  called 

*  dulcia'  in  the  first  instance,  bat  to  p.xt) 
its  cleamess  and  adaptability  for  mixin 
with  wine,  bo  that  we  shall  perhaps  \ 
right  in  supposing  him  to  hover  betwec 
two  modes  of  ezpression,  **nec  tuutn 
dulcia,  sed  liquida,"  and**noDtam  dulc 
quam  liquida.^'  This  use  of  •  tautura  '  f 
**  tam "  with  adjectives  is  not  yery  coi 
mon. 

102.]  The  referenceis  to**mul8um,*'  f 
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At  cum  incerta  volant  caeloque  examina  ludnnty 
Contemnantque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relincunt, 
Instabilis  animos  ludo  prohibebis  inani.  *    105 

Nec  magnus  prohibere  labor :  tu  regibus  alas 
Eripe ;  non  illis  quisquam  cunctantibus  altum 
Ire  iter  aut  castris  audebit  yellere  signa. 
Invitent  croceis  halantes  floribus  horti, 
Et  custos  furum  atque  ayium  cum  falce  saligna  iio 

Hellespontiaci  servet  tutela  Priapi. 
Ipse  thymum  pinosque  ferens  de  montibus  altis 


wbieh  see  note  on  1.  344,  and  Dict.  A. 

103—115.]  •  If  yonr  bees  are  given  to 
flylng  far  ratner  than  working  in  the  hive, 
the  remedy  is  to  clip  their  chiers  wings. 
There  should  be  a  garden  to  attract  them, 
and  yon  should  not  grndge  planting  near 
the  hire  the  herbs  and  treee  they  like,  nor 
yet  tending  and  watering  them.' 

103.]  *Incerta,'  vaguely,  withont  an 
object,  as  opposed  to  their  issuing  forth 
to  coUect  honey.  8o  *  ludunt,'  of  ezpatia- 
ting  idly  in  the  air,  as  ezplained  by  ▼. 
105.  [;£zacmina'  Med.  originally, 
whence  Bibbeck  reads  *exagmina.' — 
H.  N.] 

104/]  *  Frigida : '  opp.  to  the  warmth 
impartod  to  the  hive  by  their  presence 
(**  fovere  "  V.  43)  and  their  labour  (*•  fervet 
opua,"  V.  169)  [*  Belincunt '  Med.,  •  relin- 
qnnt'  Pal.  *relinquont'  fragm.  Vat. — 
H.  N.] 

105.]  'Instabilis  animoe,'  like  kov^v6wp 
hpviBw^  Soph.  Ant.  313,  where  there  aeems 
a  mixture  of  morai  and  phvBical  lightness. 
Comp.  also  AriBtoph.  Birds  169,  MpuTot 
tpvis  eurrddfiiiToSj  irtr^fitros^  *Ar^ir/AapT05, 
0^8^!'  ovderor'  4y  ratn^  it,9vwf, 

106.]  *  Tu '  gives  foroe  to  the  precept, 
ag  in  2.  241,  3.  163.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage,  as  here,  there  may  be  a  contraet 
betweon  human  labour  and  the  naturdl 
resnlt,  *  do  you  act  thuB :  nature  will  do 
the  rest'  'Alas  eripe:'  this  is  to  be 
done,  aooording  to  Col.  9.  10,  by  fimt 
nibbiDg  the  hand  with  balm,  which  will 
prevent  the  bees  from  flying  off.  Didy- 
mus  (in  Geop.  15.  4)  and  Pliny  (11.  54) 
speak  merely  of  clipping  the  wings, 
which  is  all  that  Yirg.  need  have  meaut, 
though  Col.  (9. 10)  says  **  spoliandus  est 
alis." 

107.]  *Altum,'  like  *caelo  ludunt,'  as 
opp.  to  fiying  near  the  flowers.  The 
rhythm  and  lauguage  of  this  and  the 


nezt  Une  are  an  echo  of  1.  456,  457, 
**  Non  illa  quisqnam  me  noote  per  altum 
Ire,  neque  a  terra  moneat  oonvellere 
funem."  though  there  Is  no  similarity  in 
the  BUDJect. 

108.]  *yeUere  signa'  may  refer  to  a 
battle  Uke  that  described  above,  whioh 
tlie  bee-keeper  might  wiBh  to  prevent; 
but  it  seems  simpler  to  suppoee  that  he 
is  merely  speaking  of  an  oidinary  flight 
in  military  terms. 

109.]  Another  way  of  keeping  bees 
near  the  hive  is  to  provide  a  garden  for 
them.  'Crooeis:'  **coloured  [and  per- 
fumed]  flowers,  the  def.  for  the  indef." 
(Keightley.) 

IIO.J  *Let  there  be  a  garden,  plaoed 
nnder  the  Ruardianship  of  Priapus,'  seems 
to  mean,  *  Let  there  be  a  regular  garden, 
oomplete  in  its  appointments,'  the  foiiow- 
ing  verses  also  directing  that  no  labour  ia 
to  be  spared.  At  the  same  time  the  bees 
are  of  course  meant  to  share  in  the  pro- 
teotion  eztended  to  the  garden,  whatever 
that  may  have  been  worth.  Tfae  thieves 
might  have  an  eye  to  the  honey  as  well 
as  to  the  fruit,  and  the  birds  might  carry 
off  the  bees,  v.  16.  *  Custos '  here  with  a 
gen.  of  the  thing  guarded  against,  like 
^vKat^  KoKoG.  The  *falz  saligna'  was 
carried  iu  the  hand  of  the  flgure.  Med. 
a  m.  p.  has  *  frugum '  for  *  furum.' 

111.]  *Hellespontiaci:'  oomp.  CbtulL 
fragm.  ii  (EUis). 

**Huno  lucum  tibi  dedioo  consecroque, 

Priape, 
Qua  domus  tua  Lampsaci  est,  quaque 

silva,  Priape, 
Nam  to  praecipue  in  suis  urbibus  colit 

ora 
Hellespontia,  oeteris  ostreoeior  oris." 

112.]  *  Ipse '  is  meant  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  direction  given,  and  to 
keep  up  the  genexal  tone  of  the  Ghsorgios, 
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Tecta  serat  late  circum,  cui  talia  curae ; 

Ipse  labore  manum  duro  terat»  ipse  feracis 

Figat  humo  plantas  et  amicos  inriget  imbris.  U6 

Atque  equidem,  extremo  ni  iam  sub  fine  laborum 
Yela  traham  et  terris  festinem  adyertere  proram, 
Forsitan  et,  pinguis  hortos  quae  cura  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  Paesti, 
Quoque  modo  potis  gauderent  intiba  rivis  120 

ISt  yirides  apio  ripae,  tortusque  per  herbam 


enforoing  the  neoessity  of  penonal  labour, 
and  the  dignity  arising  irom  it  80  '  de 
montibus  altis,'  a  pictore  perhape  in- 
tended  to  remind  us  of  the  arriTal  of 
Peneus  the  river  god  at  the  wedding  of 
PeleuB  and  ThetiB  (GatuU.  64.  285  foU.) 
with  treee  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  which 
he  plants  round  the  bridal  dwelling. 
Gomp.  alBO  1.  20.  For  tbe  pine  on  the 
monntaina  aee  A.  5.  449,  for  the  pine  in 
the  garden  £.  7.  65,  and  below,  v.  141. 
pTinos'  Pal.,  a  reading  mentioned  by 
Phihurg.,  who  explainB  'tinus '  as  **  lauruB 
BUveBtriB  oaerulea  baoa."  Gomp.  t.  141 
below.— H.  N.] 

113.1  Pal.  haB  « oironm  late.'  ['  Quoi ' 
fragm.  Vat.— H.  N.] 

114.]  Forb.  oomp.  Luor.  5.  1359  foU., 
**Atque  ipei  pariter  durum  Bufferre  la- 
borem,  Atque  opere  iu  duro  durarent 
membra  manuBque."  ^FeraoiB  plantaB,' 
2.79. 

115.]  *Inriget  imbriB:'  like'*quietem 
inrigat,"  A.  1.  691.  Keightley,  oompar- 
ing  Gol  10.  147,  "PrimitiiB  plantae 
modiooB  tnm  praebeat  imbriB  SeduluB  in- 
loranB  hoUtor,"  argueB  that  the  watering- 
pota  of  the  anoientB  had  probably  roBes 
iike  ouTB. 

116—148.1  '"Were  my  Bpaoe  Iobb  oon- 
fined,  I  would  gladly  treat  gardeuB  aa  a 
Beparate  branch  of  my  Bubject,  teUing  of 
the  oultivation  of  roBOB,  of  endive  and 
porBley,  of  gourdB,  of  naroiBBUB  and  acan- 
thuB,  of  ivy  and  myrtle.  I  remember 
Boeing  an  old  man  in  Bouthem  Italy,  who 
had  tumed  an  otherwiBo  impracticable 
Boot  into  a  garden,  rearing  hiB  herbB  and 
flowerB,  aB  happy  aB  a  prince,  and  living 
on  hiB  produce.  STerr  thing  wae  in 
BeaBon  with  him,  nay,  he  would  antici- 
pate  the  Beaeon :  hiB  honey  was  ready  the 
flrBt :  the  bloBsomB  on  hia  treeB  all  oame 
to  fruit:  his  largest  treeB  were  tranB- 
planted  with  BUocesB.  But  I  muBt  leavo 
the  theme  to  other  penB.'    A  graceful 


interpoBition,  Bketohing  the  plan  fm 
what  might  have  been  a  fifth  Georgic 
and  oonnecting  the  Bubject  with  hia  owi 
perBonal  obBervatiouB. 

116.]  He  recurs  to  the  metaphor  of  2 
41  fbll    '  Equidem '  refers  le^e  precep 

i*ust  g^ven.     *Ab  I  recommend  tbe  bee 
ceeper  to  cultivate  flowerB,  I  should  my 
Belf  write  on  the  Bubject' 

117.]  ♦Trahere,'  of  furling  the  sails 
like  '*  contrahere."  For  the  oonfugioQ  o 
teuBOB,  'traham  .  .  .  canerem,'  Forli 
comp.  TibuU.  1.  8.  22,  "  et  faceret,  si  noi 
aera  repulsa  Bonent"  The  force  of  thi 
present  BeemB  to  be  to  brlng  ont  mor 
vividly  the  clauBe  containing  the  cond: 
tion,  by  reprcBenting  the  conditiono 
action  aa  having  antioipated  that  o 
which  it  depend8,and  bo  being  prevente 
when  it  hae  already  begun. 

118.]  ^Golendi'  iB  almoBt  pleonasti 
Yirg.  probably  intended  to  oombine  tl 
phraBOB  *  quae  oura  hortoB  omaret '  (oomj 
**omni  oura  oraabat"  A.  7.  488),  an 
'*  quae  oBBet  cura  hortorum  oolendorum 
or  **  hortis  ooIendiB." 

119.]  The  rosariea  of  Paestum  are 
oommonplace  among  the  Latin  poets.  O 
M.  15.  708,  Prop.  5. 5. 61.  Tenoro,  quot< 
by  Keightley,  BayB  that  aa  he  has  nev 
met  with  any  twioe-blowing  roaes  in  11 
conntry  round  Paeatum,  it  is  probably 
cultivated  roBOB  that  Yirg.  Bpeaks.  '  B 
Baria '  may  depend  either  on  *  omaFet ' 
on '  oanerem.' 

120.]  *Intiba'  bere  ib  not  buocoi 
a4pis  i.yptth  BB  in  1. 120,  but  endive,  crcj 
Kfrwtvriit  aa  being  a  garden  plant. 

121.J  <  Apio,'  £.  6.  68.  The  endive  i 
joices  in  the  water  it  drinkBi  the  bankB 
the  Btream  rejoioe  in  the  parsley.  Wui 
comp.  2. 112.  '*  litora  myrtetiB  laetissinit 
'  TortuB  per  herbam,'  winding  aloxig  t 
gTBBB.  From  thia  and  firom  *  crescexet 
ventrem '  Tenore  (in  Keightley)  auppoj 
that  Yirg.  referB  not  to  the  oommon  i 
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Cresceret  in  yentrem  cucnmis ;  nec  sera  comantem 
Narcissum  aut  flexi  tacuissem  yimen  acanthi 
Pallentisque  hederas  et  amantis  litora  myrtos. 
Namque  sub  Oebaliae  memini  me  turribus  altis^ 
Qua  niger  umectat  flayentia  culta  Galaesus, 
Corycium  yidisse  senem,  cui  pauca  relicti 
lugera  ruris  erant,  nec  fertilis  illa  iuyencis, 
Nec  pecori  opportuna  seges,  nec  commoda  Baccho. 


125 


onmber,  bnt  to  the  '*  oocomero  Berpentino  " 
whicfa  18  twice  its  len^tb,  has  a  crooked 
neok  and  swoUen  belly,  and  tastes  like 
tbe  melon.  Virg.,  it  sbould  be  observed, 
does  not  talk  of  growing  the  *  cuoumis ' 
amid  the  granB^  but  of  its  spreading  so  far 
from  the  ,plaoe  where  the  root  ia  aa  to 
ramble  any  where  beyond  bounds. 

122.]  With  *  oresceret  in  yentrem '  Forb. 
oomp.  0?.  M.  2. 479,  ♦*  oresoere  in  ungueg," 
of  Calli8to'8  liands  in  her  transformation 
into  a  bear ;  ib.  5.  547, "  inque  caput  crcB- 
oit,"  of  Aacalaphus  when  changed  into  an 
owL  '  Sera  oomantem : '  in  a  favourable 
climate  the  narclBsus  flowers  about  the 
autumnal  equinox:  firriL  iMerovpoy  .  .  . 
jcal  irtpl  iarifAtplay^  Theophr.  H.  P.  6.  6. 

123.]  Omp.  E.  3.  45  (note),  **molli 
aoantho." 

124.]  «Pallentisqne  hederas,'  E.  3.  39 
note.  *Amanti8  utora  myrtoB,'  2.  112, 
113. 

125.]  ^Oebaliae,'  a  name  of  Laconia, 
UAually  derived  from  amythioalkingOeba- 
lu8  is  given  here,  as  in  Claud.  Prob.  et  01. 
Gon8. 2G0,toTarentum,whichwa9founded 
by  a  Laconian  colony.  There  ia  however 
con8iderable  doubt  about  the  reading,  aa 
'arcuj'  is  found  for  *  altia '  in  Pal.  and  an 
era8nre  in  one  of  Bibbeok'8  cursives,  aa 
well  as  in  a  quotation  in  Arusianua  Messiua 
(p.  245  Lindemann),  and  was  probably 
read  by  Philarg.,  Probus,  [and  the  Beme 
scholia,]  while  Gnd.  haB  the  seoond  and 
third  letters  of  *  altis '  in  an  erasure. 
*  Oebaliae  arci8  '  would  then  be  the  citadel 
of  Tarentum,  an  expreseion  more  in  keep- 
ing  with  tlie  ordimiry  limita  of  Virgilian 
licenoe.  Brunck  and  Heyne  introduced 
thlB  reading,  and  Ribbeck  rocallB  it  But 
as  *  altia '  is  read  by  Med.  (which  origin- 
ally  had  *  aut  ia'),  &Bgm.  Vat.,  aod 
most  MSS.y  and  supported  by  Serv.,  not 
to  mention  other  authorities,  it  seems 
■afest  to  retain  it,  though  it  might  have 
been  introdnced  from  snch  pasBagee  as  A. 
10. 121. 

126.]  'Niger:'  *»Though  the  oonme  of 
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the  Galaesus  is  ahort,  it  is  of  Bome  deptb, 
and  ita  watere  are  clear  :  hence  he  callB  it 
'  dark,'  in  oppoeition  probably  to  the  *  fla- 
vub'  Tibris,  and  other  rivers  of  Italy 
whioh  were  usually  turbid  "  (Keigh  tley ).  A 
oontrast  ia  of  o-iurBe  intended  between 
*  niger '  and  *  flaventia.'  Some  of  the  old 
editiona  read  *  piger/  from  a  correction  of 
Scopa.  PropertiiuapparentlyreferstothiB 
pasBage,  3.  26.  67,  where  he  describes 
Virg.  liimself  as  producing  his  Eclogues 
**  umbrosl  subter  pineta  Galaeai,"  an  epi- 
thet  which  may  partially  account  for 
*niger'  here,  thougn  Forb.  thinks  other- 
wise. 

127.]  *  Corycium  *  from  Coryous  in  Ci- 
lioia,  which  was  faroous  for  safii-on  (Hor. 
2  8.  4.  6^),  M  Cilicia  was  for  the  art 
of  gardening("Cilicum  pomaria,"  Mart.  8. 
14.  1).  Tliid  old  man  may  have  betn  a 
freedman.  or  one  of  the  Cilician  pirates 
whom  Pompey  transplanted  into  Caliibria 
(Suet  ap.  Serv.).  *  Belicti,'  not  iuherited 
(Burm.),  which  would  not  agree  with  the 
old  man^sbeing  from  Cilicia,  but  land  un- 
appropriated,  not  marked  out  in  the  assign- 
ments,  either  from  its  undesirableness,  aa 
here,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Forb.  re- 
fers  to  Frontiu.  de  Limit.  p.  42,  Goes., 
and  quotea  Cio.  Agr.  1. 1,  **  Utrum  tandem 
hanc  silvam  in  relictis  possessionibus,  an 
in  censomm  pascuis  invenlBtis?"  where 
see  Lotig^s  note. 

128.]  Contrast  2.  221  foll,,  which  Virg. 
may  have  had  in  mind,  and  for  the  general 
characteriHtics  of  the  country  about  Taren- 
tum,  ib.  197.  '  Fertilis  iuvenciB'  is  perhaps 
to  be  expluined  like  Hor.  2  Od.  15.  8, 
^  olivetis  . .  .  Fertilibus  domino  priori," 
yielding  produce  to  or  under ;  but  *  iu- 
veucis'  may  be  virtually  equivalent  to 
'*  arando  "  (as  Heyne  takes  it,  though  ap- 
parently  regarding  it  as  an  ablative,  ex- 
plaining  it  *  iuvencorum  labore,  aratione'), 
*  fruitful  for  purposes  of  pluughing.' 

1 29.]  *  Commoda,'  if  not  *  opportuna,* 
may  be  transferred  firom  human  qualities : 
see  on  2. 223,  **  facilem  pecori  et  patientem 
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Hic  rarum  tamen  in  damis  holns  albaque  circiim        130 
Lilia  verbenasque  premens  vescumque  papaver, 
Begum  aequabat  opes  animis,  sereique  revertens 
Nocte  domum  dapibus  mensas  onerabat  inemptis. 
Primus  vere  rosam  atque  autumno  carpere  poma, 
Et  cum  tristis  hiemps  etiamnum  frigore  saxa  135 

Bumperet  et  glacie  cursus  frenaret  aquarum, 
Ille  comam  moUis  iam  tondebat  hyacinthi, 


Tomeris  tmoi."  *  Seges '  is  equally  appli- 
cable  to  land  sown  and  land  intended  for 
Bowing.  Here  it  will  mean  the  latter, 
being  applied  properly  to  *  iuvenclB '  and 

*  Baccho '  as  oom-land  and  vineyard,  im- 
properly  to  *  pecori/  as  pasture-land.  Rib- 
Deck  however  reads  *Cereri  opportuna,* 
from  a  conj.  of  Salmasius.  For  the  apti- 
tude  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  in 
general  for  paaturago  and  vines  Bee  Hor. 
2  Od.  6.  10.  18. 

180.]  *Mio*  seems  to  be  the  pronoun 
rather  than  the  adverb.  *  Barum ;  *  **  panc- 
tile  "  (pango),  Serv. ;  *  planted  in  rows  or 
drills,*  Keightley.  *  In  dumia '  is  probably 
an  ezaggerated  ezpresBion,  showing  the 
tendency  of  the  soil  against  which  he  had 
to  struggle.  *  Holus '  is  the  garden-plants 
that  were  used  for  food,  *  gardeQ-stuflf  *  in 
the  language  of  our  peasantry  (Keightley). 

*  Oircum,'  round  ihe  beds  of  gurden-stuff 
(Heyue). 

131.]  *  Verbenas,*  E.  8.  65,  perhaps  used 
here  specially  of  vervain,  as  in  Pliny  25. 1 05. 
It  would  then  be  planted  for  the  sake  of 
the  bees  (Heyne),  and  also  for  medicinal 
purposes  (Martyn).  ^Premens,*  2.  346 
note.  *  Vescum :  *  see  on  8.  175.  The  re- 
ference  here  is  probably  to  the  smallness  of 
the  poppy's  seeds. 

132.]  *  Animis,'  the  readingof  the  great 
majority  of  MSS.,  including  all  Ribbeck's, 
though  in  one  cursive  *  is  *  is  written  over 
an  erasure,  should  be  retained,  as  against 

*  animo,'  the  sense  being,  not,  as  Wagn. 
supposes,  •  he  matched  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation  the  wealth  of  kings '  =  he  thought 
himself  as  rich  as  a  king,  but  *  he  matched 
the  wealth  of  kings  by  his  spirit'  (for 
•aequare*  with  abl.  see  A.  3.  671,  and 
probably  A.  2.  362),  i.e.  he  was  as  proud 
of  his  riches  as  a  king,  or  his  spirit  was  as 
high  as  if  he  had  a  king^s  wealth  (Hor. 
2  Od.  10.  20,  "  rebu3  angustis  auimosus 
atque  Fortis  appare").  Ladewig  keeps 
'  animis,'  but  connects  it,  very  unnaturally, 
with  *  regum/  *  he  thought  his  wealth  as 
great  aa  the  pride  of  kings/  i.e.  as  that 


which  kings  are  proud  of. 

133.]  *  Dapibus  inempds '  ia  imitated 
by  or  from  Hor.  Epod.  2.  48,  **  dapes  in- 
emptas  apparet."  *Onerabat'  is  to  be 
noted,  as  expressing  the  abundance  of  the 
produoe. 

134.]  The  infin.  is  not  historioal,  as 
Heyne  and  Forb.  take  it,  but  depends  on 
*primus,'  as  in  Sil.  1.  160  (quoted  by 
Foroell.),  **  Primus  inire  manu,  postremos 
ponere  Martem." 

135.]  •  Etiamnum '  is  restored  by  Wagn. 
from  Med.,  Pal,  and  originally  Qud.,  for 

*  etiam  nunc'  Yarious  acoounts  are  given 
of  the  distinction  between  them :  Wagn. 
thinks  *etiam  nuno'  refers  to  present, 

*  etiam  num '  to  past  time :  Forb.,  follow^ 
ing  Kritz,  on  Sall.  Oat.  2. 1,  says  that  in 

•  etiam  num '  the  stress  is  laid  on  *  etiam, 
•num'  being  enditic,  while  in  •etiau 
nuno '  both  words  have  their  proper  foroe 
an  explanation  which,  though  advancei 
agalnst  Wagn.'8,  seems  virtualiy  ooincid<'i] 
with  it ;  while  Hand,  Tursell.  2.  580  foll 
considers  them  to  be  used  indiscrimic 
ately. 

136.]  •  Rumperet : '  Voss.  comp.  Afrai 
(fr.  Epistula)  V.  106,  **  silicea  cum  find 
gelus."  Virg.  is  thinking  ratber  of  tl 
efiect  of  the  cold  in  other  plaees  thcox  i 
Tarentum,  where  thewinterwasunusual 
mild  (Hor.  2  Od.  6. 17),  aa  Keightley  o 
serves.  *  Glacie  .  .  .  aquanim  : '  Gen 
comp.  Lucr.  6.  530,  ••  £t  vis  magna  gcj 
magnum  duramen  aquarum,  £t  moi 
quae  fluvios  passim  refrenat  euntis." 

137.]  The  old  reading,  found  in  two 
Ribbeck'scursiveB,though  In  one  of  th* 

•  hyacinthi '  is  a  second  reading,  vma  '  ii 
tum  tondebat  acanthi,'  which  woi 
hardly suit the sense, the •acanthus'  bti 
••semper  frondens"  (2.  119),  whereas  ' 
point  here  is  that  the  old  man  got 
plant  to  flower  before  the  aeaaon.  1 
was  pointed  out  by  Heyne,  who  resto 
'  iam  tondebat  hyaclnthi'  from  Med.  i 
Bome  others,  a  reading  previously  mi 
tained  by  Achilles  Tatius,    Pal.  hias  * 
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Aestatem  iDcrepitans  seram  zephyrosque  morantis. 
Ergo  apibus  fetis  idem  atque  examine  multo 
Primus  abundare  et  spumantia  cogere  pressis 
Mella  fayis ;  illi  tiliae  atque  uberrima  pinus ; 
Quotque  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  fertilis  arbos 
Induerat,  totidem  autumno  matura  tenebat. 
Ule  etiam  seras  in  versum  distulit  ulmos 


140 


tum/  thongh  retaining  *hyacinthi,'  and 
Bo  Gad.,  where  '  tnm '  ia  inserted  above 
*iam  tondebat'  (Bio),  a  spelling  which 
mAj  perhaps  help  to  aocount  for  the  in- 
sertion,  though  suppoBed  metrical  reasonB 
and  the  variety  of  ways  of  spelling  *hya- 
ointhi,'  whioh  appears  in  one  of  RibbeoVs 
oursiTesas  *  iaohinti'  or  *iachinthi,'  doubt- 
less  oontributed  to  produoe  the  pre- 
Heynian  reading.  The  commentatorB 
ezplain  *  coraam '  of  the  flower  and  *  ton- 
debat'  of  eathering  (**nunc  violas  ton- 
dere  manu^'  Prop.  4.  13.  29). 

138.]  'Taunting  the  spring  for  ita  lazi- 
nesB,'  as  a  maater  might  a  dilatory 
Borvant,  whoBo  work  he  had  been  obliged 
to  do  himBelf. 

139.]  *  FetiB '  may  be  either  pregnant  or 
juBt  delivered  (see  on  £.1.  50).  Either 
way  the  Bense  ia  the  aame,  the  old  man 
having  a  Bwarm  of  young  bees  before  his 
neighbours,  and  either  way  Yirg.  iB  incon- 
BiBtent  with  what  he  BayB  aftirwards  of 
the  generation  of  beeB.  *  Ezamine  multo* 
iB  ezplained  by  '  fetia.'  Pal.  haa  *  idem- 
que.' 

140.]  *PreBBi8  favis'  wbnld  naturally 
denote  squeezing  the  combB :  but  the  re- 
ference  may  be  to  Btraining  the  honey,  v. 
101.    •Cosrere'v.231. 

141.]  [For  *illi'  Pal.  haa  •Ulic.'  a 
variant  recognized  in  the  Beme  Bcholia. 
— H.  N.]  Ttie  lime-tree  is  known  to  be  a 
favonrite  with  beeB:  Col.  (9.  4)  recom- 
mendB  it  among  other  trees,  as  also  the 
pine.  For  nUiae'  Med.  givcB  *tilia,' 
which  hardly  BeemB  worth  adopting  on 
its  sin^Ie  authority.  *  Uberrima '  might 
refer  either  to  the  luzuriance  of  the  in- 
dividual  trees,  or.to  the  numberB  in 
which  they  grew;  but  the  uae  of  the 
sing.  seemB  to  point  ratber  to  the  latter. 
Philarg.  sayB  that  Yirg.  left  a  choice  of 
two  reading^,  'pinua'  and  *tinuB,'  the 
latter  being  a  kind  of  wUd  bay-tree. 

142, 143.]  It  BoemB  more  idiomatic  to 
take  *  in  flore  novo'  of  the  tree  than  of  iU 
fruit.  *  Matura '  aocordingly  wUl  belong 
to  *  arlxM,'  not  to  *  puma/  the  tree  bving 


called  ripe  in  reflpect  of  its  fimit.  *  Tene- 
bat'  meauB  *retained«'  *kept  poBBeBsion  of,' 
not  a  single  blosaom  being  lost,  but  aU 
tuming  to  fruit  in  due  time.  The  author 
of  the  reading  *  legobat,'  whichappears  in 
one  M8.,  meant  the  old  man  to  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  verb,  undemtanding  *  matura ' 
as  an  acc.  The  tree  is  said  *  induere  se 
pomis,'  the  fruit  being  regarded  as  there 
potentially,  that  the  reader  may  under- 
Btand  that  the  promise  was  fully  given 
and  fuUy  redeemed.    At  the  Bame  time 

*  in  flore  novo '  aerveB  to  ezplain  in  what 
sense  *poma'  is  uaed,  while  it  also  is 
virtnaUy  equivalent  to  "  vere  novo,"  and 
BO  answera  to  *autumno'  as  well  as  to 

*  matura.' 

144.]  *Differo'  as  applied  to  trees, 
plants,  &o.  means  to  plant  out,  implving  a 
removal  from  a  oonfined  spaoe,  such  as  a 
nursery  gurden,  to  a  more  open  one  where 
there  is  room  for  growine.  Thus  it  is 
virtually  synonymous  with  ••  tranBfero," 
though  in  strictneBS  it  has  a  different 
sense.  8ee  Col.  11.  3,  whero  the  word 
frequently  recurs,  and  comp.  the  use  of 
•*  digero  "  G.  2.  M,  267.  Henoe  it  appears 
that  8erv.  and  Philarg.  are  right  with 
Martyn  and  others  against  Wagn.  and 
Forb.  in  undentanding  V irg.  to  be  speak- 
ing  of  transplantatioli  here,  a  aense  whtoh 
aooords  admirably  with  the  epitheta 
attaohed  to  the  several  treee,  'geras,' 
'eduram,'  *iam  pruna  ferentis,'  *iam 
ministrantem,'  &o.  The  peculiarity  was 
that  he  oould  remove  trees  and  plant 
them  out  when  tbey  had  arrived  at  ma- 
turity,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  in 
Buch  caBes  they  had  been  transplanted 
once  already.  Wagn.'s  objection  that  we 
want  to  know  not  wbat  tho  old  man 
did  but  what  he  had  is  frivolous,  as  the 
former  implies  the  latter  and  Bomething 
more,  and  his  doings  have  been  already 
spoken  of  w.  133, 137,  while  the  counter 
interpretation,  which  takee  *diBtuUt'= 
**dilata8  habuit,"and  supposesthe  mean- 
ing  to  be  that  the  gardener  had  trees 
in  his  garden  arrived  at  maturity  whioh 
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Eduramque  pirum,  et  spinos  iam  pruna  ferentis, 
lamque  ministrantem  platanum  potantibus  umbras. 
Verum  haec  ipse  equidem  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis 
Praetereo  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinquo. 
Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  luppiter  ipse 


U5 


he  had  planted  in  his  vouth,  bj  no  means 
oomes  up  to  the  studiea  force  of  the  poefs 
expreBsions.  (Wagn.  apparently  now  fol- 
lows  the  ordinfuy  explanation,  rendering 
'  Berflfi '  *'  quas  in  aliud  solum  transferre 
Berum  esse  videri  posset  aliis.")  *  In  ver- 
8um'="in  ordinem,"  like,  "versu'*  A. 
5.  119,  quoted  by  Serv.  *  YerBUs '  is  said 
to  be  properly  a  furrow,  **a  vertendo 
aratro,"  whence  it  comes  to  be  used  of  a 
written  line.  In  two  of  ita  senses  at  any 
rate  it  answers  to  arixos,  ['  In  yentum ' 
Pal.— H.  N.] 

145.]  [*  Etduram'  Pal.,  whence  Kibbeck 
reads  *  ecduram,'  which  is  piven  in  the 
lemma  of  the  Beme  scholia. — H.  N.] 
'Spinos:'  whethcr  tbe  ^spinus'  is  the 
thom,  or,  as  Martyn  takes  it,  the  plum- 
tree,  and    if  the  former,  whether    the 

*  pruna '  are  sloes,  or  plums  engrafted  on 
it,  seem  to  be  doubtful  poiuts.    Pal.  has 

•  spinus.' 

146.]  So  Ov.  (M.  10. 95)  caUs  the  plane- 
tree  "  genialis." 

147.]  Cic.  2  Verr.  1.  56  has  **  angustiis 
temporis  excluduntur"  of  persons  pre- 
vented  from  doing  a  thing  by  the  short 
timc  aUowed,  and  Caesar  B.  G.  7. 11  says, 
"  diei  tempore  exclasus,  in  posterxma  op- 
pugnationem  differt."  In  the  same  way 
Virg.  here  complains  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  nai  rowness  of  his  limits  from  dilating 
or  expatiating.  "  Spatio  iniquo  "  occurs 
A.  5.  203  of  saUing,  so  that  we  need  not 
Buppose  the  metaphor  of  the  chariot-race 
to  be  resumed,  unless  the  plural  be 
thought  to  make  a  difference.  '  Iniquus ' 
here  of  inju^tice  by  defect,  as  in  1.  164 
of  injustice  by  excess.  [*Ipsa*  Med. 
originally. — H.  N.] 

148  ]  The  reading  here  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain,  some  M»SS.,  including  one  of  Rib- 
beck'8  cursives,  though  in  an  erasure. 
giving  *  post  me  memoranda,'  others  *  post 
haec  memoianda,'  others  *  post  commemo- 
randa,'  which  was  adopted  by  the  older 
editois;  others  again,incIudingMed.,Pal., 
and  Gud.,  *po8t  menioranda.'  It  seems 
probable  that  the  first  is  rij^ht,  as  *  me ' 
might  easUy  slip  out  before  'memoranda,' 
and  those  who  had  the  imperfect  text  be- 
fore  them  would  supply  the  missing  word 


**  ex  ingenio."    The  referenoe  in  Col.  10 
proef.  proves  nothing,  except  that  he  read 
*  memoranda,'  not  'commemoranda.'  Serv. 
says  that  in  '  aliis '  Yirg.  pointed  to  Gar- 
gilius  Martialis,  who  however  is  quoted  by 
no  earUer  writer  than  Palladius,  so  that, 
as  Martyn  remarks,  he  can  haidly  have 
been  intended  unless  Yirg.  were  prophet 
as  well  as  poet.   The  task  was  undertaken 
by  Columella,  who  aocordingly  wrote  the 
tenth  book  of  his  De  Re  Hustica  in  verse, 
at  the  instance,  as  he  tells  us,  of  liis  friend 
Silvinus ;  but  though  his  proseoften  mns 
into  poetical  phraseology,  his  poetry  is  apt 
to  be  prosaic.    A  later  writer,  the  Jesuit 
Rapin,  made  a  similar  attempt  at  greater 
length,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a 
quotation  in  Martyn^s  note,  with  greater 
success,  though  Heyne,  after  meutioning 
ColumeUa  with  apparent  respect,  says, 
"  Nam  Rapini  hac  de  re  insipidum  opus  in 
hunc  oensum  non  venit."    (l^Ir.  HaUam, 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  3,  pp.  481,  482, 
judges  very  favourably  of  Rapin's  work.) 
Pliny  (14. 7)  intimates  that  the  real  reason 
why  Virg.  did  not  write  on  flowers  waa 
the  humbleness  of  the  subject ;  but  this 
seems  a  mere  arbitrary  guess.     It  is  at 
leust  as  likely  that  he  thought  a  rural 
poem  could  not  be  extended  beyond  four 
ixx)ks  without  weariness  to  himseif  and 
his  readers,  or  that  he  recoiled  from  tlie 
difliculty  of  minute  botanical  deecriptioQ. 
A  model  he  might  apparently  have  found 
in  Nicander:    see  Introduotion    to    thc 
Georgics. 

149—169.]  *The  nature  and  habits  o! 
bees  are  unique— a  privUege  which  tlie] 
owe  to  their  ancient  services  to  Jupiter 
With  them,  aud  witli  them  alone,  th 
commuuity  is  every  thing.  Hence  thei 
division  of  labour,  some  seeking  foi>^ 
abroad,some  at  home  making  combs,  som 
trainiiig  the  young,  some  storing  hone^ 
some  keeping  watcli,  some  taking  in  hiii 
deus,  Jsome  expelling  droues — all  workiLi 
to  one  end.' 

149.]  *  Nunc  age :  *  a  Lucretian  formvi 
of  transition  (e.g.  1.  265,  921).  'Natura 
of  the  natural  constitution,  as  In  Cic.  t 
Q.  F.  2. 16,  "  quos  situs,  quas  naturas  i 
rum  et  looorum,"  so  that  it  is  virtu.a] 
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Addidit,  expediam,  pro  qua  mercede,  canoros  160 

Cnretnm  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutae, 
Dictaeo  caeli  regem  pavere  sub  antro. 
Solae  communis  natos,  consortia  tecta 
TJrbis  habent,  magnisque  agitant  sub  legibus  aeyum, 
Et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penates,  165 

Yenturaeque  hiemis  memores  aestate  laborem 
Experiuntur  et  in  mediam  quaesita  reponunt. 


e<^mvBleiit  'to  '•indoles"  **more8,"  or 
*•  ingenium."  The  plural  is  pirobably 
iiBed  because  the  word  is  meant  to  be 
taken  distributiTely,  as  in  the  passa^ 
just  cited,  though  from  Cic.  N.  D.  2.  57, 
**quod  his  naturis  relatus  amplificatus 
Bonus,"  it  would  seem  that  it  might 
express  natund  qualities,  as  predicated  of 
any  one  bee.    *  Ipse : '  see  on  1.  121. 

150.]  *Addtdit'  need  mean  no  more 
than  "  indidit ; "  it  seeins  howeyer  from 
the  oontezt  to  be  used  in  our  sense  of 
'  add,'  as  if  the  bees  had  not  had  their 
nature  originally,  but  received  it  after- 
wards  as  wRges.  So  **  virus  serpentibus 
addidit"  (1.  129).  'Katuras'  is  the 
object  of  *expediam,'  •^uas*  bcing 
simply  relative,  not  quasi-mterrogative, 
which  accounts  for  the  indieative  *  addi- 
dit/  [*  Addedit*  Gud.,and  so  Ribbeok.— 
H.  N.]  On  *  pro  qua  mercedc,'  for  which 
in  more  simple  writing  we  should  have 
had  **  mercedem,  propter  quod  paverant," 
or  somethin?  of  the  kind,  Koightley  well 
remarks,  **  He  makes  the  bees,  like  men, 
with  whom  all  through  he  assimilates 
them,  to  labour  with  a  view  to  the  reward, 
instead  of  the  reward  being  a  thing  of 
which  they  had  no  previous  conception, 
and  which  was  given  in  oonsequenoe  of 
their  labours." 

151.]  The  story  is  told  by  GaUimachus, 
Hymn  to  Zeus,  y.  50,  and  is  referred  to 
by  Col.  9.  2,  who,  in  discussing  the  orlgin 
of  bees,  says  **  An,  ut  Euhemerus  poeta 
dicit,  crabronibus  et  sole  genitas  apes, 
quas  nymphae  Phryxonides  edueaverunt, 
mox  Dictaeo  specu  lovis  exstitisse  nn- 
trioes,  eaaque  pabula  mnnere  dei  sortitas, 
quibus  ipsae  parvum  educaTerant  alum- 
num."  As  in  the  next  sentence  he  talks 
of  Virg.^s  allusion  to  the  story,  it  seems 
possible  that  tho  words  **  pabula  mnncre 
dei  sortitas "  may  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
understanding  of  the  prosent  passage; 
but  the  loss  of  Euhemerus*  work  will  not 
aUow  ns  to  speak  with  oertainty.  For 
the  *Guretnm  sonitns'  see  Lncr.  2.  629 


foU.,  who  gives  a  different,  bnt  not  in- 
consistent  acoonnt  of  the  sound,  as  in- 
tended  to  drown  the  ories  of  the  infant 
Jupiter.  So  Hygin.  Fab.  192.  For  the 
effeot  on  the  bees,  see  v.  64  above.  The 
office  of  feeding  Jupiter  was  by  others 
attributed  to  doves,  which  carried  him 
ambrosia,  and  were  as  a  reward  tumed 
into  stars,  the  Pleiades.  See  Od.  12.  63, 
and  the  oommentators  there. 

153.]  The  reference  is  to  a  commnnity 
of  children,  like  that  desired  by  Plato  in 
bia  Bepublio,  to  which  Serv.  appositely 
refers.  This  is  aooounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  bees  are  not  parents,  as 
wiil  be  seen  below.  Wagn.  restores  the 
form  *natos'  for  'gnatos'  frora  Med. 
a  m.  sec.  and  the  rest  of  Ribbeck^s  M88. 
*Gonsortia  tecta  urbis'  seems  to  mean 
dwellings  nnited  into  a  city,  the  latter 
being  the  emphatio  word.    TechnicaUy 

*  consortes '  mean  co-heire  (Festus  s.  w. 

*  disertiones,'  *  sors '),  thongh  Mr.  Long 
thinks  they  were  so  caUed  when  they  did 
not  divide  the  **  hereditas,"  but  kept  it 
in  oommon.  Keightley  observes  that 
Yirg.  in  his  anxiety  to  exalt  the  bees 
must  have  forgotten  the  ants,  which  the 
ancients,  though  erroneously,  thought  no 
less  examples  of  social  prudenoe.  8ee 
on  1. 186. 

154.]  'Magnis,'  omamental,  Uke  r&w 
fitydXvy  etffftMf  Soph.  Ant  797,  **mag- 
num  fas  neCasque"   Hor.  Epod.  5.  87. 

*  They  live  under  the  majesty  of  Uw.' 
**A{2:itare  aevum,"  A.  10.  235.  8ee  on 
2.  527  above.    Pal.  omits  *  que.' 

155.]  **Certi  penates,"  A.  8.  39,  liko 
**certa  domus"  A.  6.  672.  Thus  *no- 
yere'  is  more  than  a  mere  synon^rm  of 
**habuere,"  like  **norunt"  A.  6.  641, 
apparently  including  both  the  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  patriotism  and 
domestio  life,  and  famiUarity  with  the 
things  themselves. 

156.1  *  Hiemis  memores,'  A.  4.  403. 

157.)  *In  medinm:'  apparently  with 
*qnaeeita,*  as  1.  127  would  eeem  to  show. 
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Namque  aliae  yictu  inyigilant  et  foedere  pacto 

Exercentur  agris ;  pars  intra  saepta  domoium 

Narcissi  lacrimam  et  lentum  de  oortice  gluten  160 

Prima  fayis  ponunt  fundamina,  deinde  tenacis 

Suspendunt  ceras ;  aliae  spem  gentis  adultos 

Educunt  fetus ;  aliae  purissima  mella 

Stipant,  et  liquido  distendunt  nectare  cellas. 

Sunt,  quibus  ad  portas  cecidit  custodia  sorti,  165 

Inque  yicem  speculantur  aquas  et  nubila  caeli, 


though  it  might  also  be  oonstnioted  with 
'leponunt/ 

158.]  So  AriBtot.  H.  A.  9.  40,  ^t^privrcu 
5i  tA  Ipyo  .  .  .  jcol  o/  fi^y  leitpia  ipyaioifTai, 
oZ  d^  rh  fU\t,  ai  8*  iotB^y  jcol  al  fi^y 
irXdTroviri  mipla,  ai  8«  08a)f>  ^powtv  tU 
rohs  KVTrdpovt  jcol  fuyv^ovfft  r^  fi^Ktrt,  ed 
8*  ^  IpTOK  ipxovrai,  The  division  of 
labour  is  of  course  a  clear  proof  of  a 
oommou  purpose,  oonsciously  or  uncon- 
Bcioufily  realized.  So  ^foedere  pacto.' 
"  Venatu  invigilant,"  A.  9.  602. 

159.]  ^Exercentur  agris,'  like  *'ezer- 
centur  eauis/'  A.  7. 163,  except  that  the 
ablative  here  Beems  to  be  local.  *  Saepta 
domorum,'  like  "tuta  domorum,"  A.  11. 
882.  So  perhaps  "tecta  domorum,"  A. 
8.  98, 12.  132.  See  Madv.  §  284,  obs.  5, 
who  rightly  observes  that  the  neuter  in 
Buch  ezpressions  is  sometimes  used  parti- 
tively,  sometimes  denotes  the  quality,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  better  to  say  generally 
that  the  shades  of  meaning  are  nearly 
as  various  as  in  the  oUier  uses  of  the 
genitive  after  a  substantive. 

160.1  See  on  v.  39.  'Lacrimam'  is 
used  like  Hkdvov  in  Aristot.,  there  quoted, 
of  that  which  exudes  from  flowers,  as  in 
Pliny  11.  14,  21.  24,  23.  3,  of  the  exu- 
dations  of  trees,  lilies,  and  vines.  Pliny 
11.  24  and  Theophr.  Gaus.  Pl.  1.  4  (re- 
ferred  to  by  Keightley)  assert  that  lilies 
are  propagated  by  these  tears.  There 
may  be  also  a  reference,  as  Serv.  and 
Cerda  think,  to  the  fate  of  the  mytho- 
logioal  Naroissus.  Martyn  compares 
Milton's  "daffbdillieB  fiU  their  oups  with 
tears,"  where  however  the  tears,  if  not  a 
mere  development  of  the  image  of  the 
cup,  may  refer  to  rain  or  dew. 

161.]  *Fundamen'  is  a  variety  for  "fun- 
damentum,"  Uke  '^augmen"  for  '^aug- 
mentum,"  &c.    It  is  twice  used  by  Ovid. 

162.1  »Suspendunt:'  "This  term  is 
pzoperly  used ;  for  bees  oommence  their 
work  in  the  top  of  the  hive  "  (Sheridan). 


The  latter  part  of  this  line,  the  two 
which  foUow,  and  vv.  167 — 169,  are  re- 
peated  with  two  or  three  slight  changes 
A.  1.  431,  foU. 

163.1  *  Educunt,'  lead  out,  teach  to  fly, 
to  gather  honey,  &c.  It  can  hardly  be, 
as  Heyne  understands  it,  to  lead  out 
swarms  (Keightley).  Serv.  explains  it 
«educendo  adultos  faciunt,"  whiich  would 
be  quite  possible  in  itself ;  but  the  con- 
text  seems  to  point  to  some  single  act 
rather  tban  to  a  long-continued  process. 
['Durissima'  Med.  originally  for  'pu- 
rissima.* — H.  N.] 

164.]  The  honey  is  called  <nectar,' 
like  the  sweet  wine  E.  5.  71. 

165.]  'Sorti'  is  probably  the  arcbaic 
form  of  the  ablative,  like  "parti,"  "ruri," 
&c.,  as  "  sorti  evenisset "  is  quoted  from 
Livy  29.  20,  "  sorti  victus  "  from  Plaut. 
Cas.  2.  7.  6.  Otherwise,  as  Heyne  re- 
marks,  it  might  very  well  be  the  dative, 
*  as  their  charge.'  Oerda  finds  fault  with 
the  word,  which  of  oourse  cannot  strictly 
be  applied  to  the  bees,  alleging  tbat  the 
Boman  sentinels  were  not  appointed  by 
lot,  but  succeeded  by  rotation;  but  Emm. 
shows  in  reply  that  both  prinoiples  were 
observed.  If  Yirg.  has  any  distinct 
meaning,  he  may  probably  intend  that 
the  sentry-work  falls  by  lot  to  the  class^ 
but  is  taken  in  tum  by  the  individuala 
(*  in  vicem ').  There  may  however  be  « 
dlBtinction  intended  between  the  "cus 
todes,"  who  watch  against  enemies  (sucb 
as  those  mentioned  vv.  13  foll.),  and  th«! 
"speculatores,"  wholookout  for  ahowerzi 
perhaps  flying  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

166.]  See  v.  191.  The  bees  alwayi 
contrive  to  avoid  rain,  scaroely  any  o 
them  being  ever  caught  in  a  ahowei 
unless  from  some  accidental  disablemen 
(Lond.  Enc.).  *Aquas'  with  'caeli 
like  '*  aquae  caelestis,"  Hor.  3  Od.  10.  \i 
2  Ep.  L  185.  Aristot.  L  c  says  rrpoyiwiA 
ffKovoi  8c  «al  x*^f^^^  *^^  f^ctp  ai  fi4\vrTou^ 
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Aut  onera  accipiunt  yenientum,  aut  agmine  facto 
Ignayum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent. 
Feryet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 
Ac  yeluti  lentis  Cyclopes  fulmina  massis 
Cum  properanty  alii  taurinis  follibus  auras 


170 


167.]  Virg.  may  mean,  as  Keightley 
thinks,  that  the  sentioels  have  abo  the 
oharge  of  receiving  the  burdens  and 
driving  away  the  drones;  bnt  this  looks 
too  liJce  refining.  *  Aut . . .  aut '  doubtless 
beloDgs  grammaticaUy  to  **8unt  qui" 
inferred  from '  sunt  quiboB; '  bnt  the  most 
natural  aense  is,  that  while  some  are 
keeping  watch,  oihers  are  reoeiving, 
otherB  again  expeUing. 

168.]  ^lgnaynm  peons,*  like  '*mntnm 
et  turpe  pecus"  Hor.  1.  8.  3.  100,  «*ser. 
Yum  pecus  "  1  Ep.  19.  19,  poflsibly  sug- 
geeted  here,  like  *  praeeepibus,'  by  the 
rabject  of  the  preoeding  book.  The 
drones  are  not  expelled,  but  massaored 
after  the  swarms  have  left  the  hive. 
Varro  however  (3.  16)  and  Ool.  (9.  15) 
agree  with  Virg. ;  and  Aelian  (1. 10)  says 
that  the  drone  is  first  ohastised  gently  for 
stealing  honey,  and  afterwards,  on  repe- 
tition  of  the  offenoe,  nut  to  death.  With 
the  order  of  the  woras  in  the  line  oomp. 
v.  246  below,  and  E.  3.  3. 

169.]  This  sums  up  the  description, 
direoting  the  attention  from  the  various 
parts  to  the  whole  effect.  So  at  tbe  oon- 
clusion  of  the  similar  description  of  the 
ants,  A.  4.  407,  '*opere  omnis  semita  fer- 
vet."  With  *  redolent . . .  mella,'  we  may 
oompare  the  oonclnding  olause  of  other 
descriptions,  e.g.  the  similes  A.  7.  466, 
590, 701,  where  a  fact  of  sight  or  hearing, 
as  here  of  smell,  is  singled  out  and  briefiy 
speoified  as  indioative  of  the  general  re- 
snlt.  For  *  fervet '  [fragm.  Vat  has  ♦  fer- 
vit,'  and  so  Philarg.  The  Beme  soholia 
say  *nn  EbrU  /er«<."  The  form  is  dls- 
onssed  at  great  length  in  Nonius  p.  502. 
— H.  N.] 

170—196.]  «Like  the  Cyclopes  in 
Aetna,  some  blowing  the  bellows,  some 
tempering  the  metal,  each  bee  is  zealous 
in  his  own  work ;  the  old  stay  at  home, 
building  up  the  oombs,  the  younger  fly 
abroad,  gather  honey  all  day,  and  reium 
laden  at  night :  all  rise  together  to  work : 
idl  retum  together,  and  sleep  simulta- 
neously.  In  stormy  weather  they  do  not 
fly  as  usual,  but  remain  about  the  hive  or 
try  sbort  flights«  ballasting  themselves 
with  little  pebbies.' 


170.]  This  simUe  is  defended  against 
the   oharge   of   ezaggeration   by  Pope 
(Postscript  to  Odyssey)  on  the  ground 
that  the  sense  of  dispronortion  is  moral  as 
well  as  intelleotual,  ana  so  is  applicable 
only  to  the  inflated  vanity  of  rational 
beings,  not  to  irrational  animals,  which 
cannot  be  made  objects  of  censure;  by 
Heyne,  with  the  remark  that  the  pointof 
the  simUe  Ues  in  the  work  done,  and  thai 
the  bees  are  intended  to  ^n  by  the  juz- 
taposition.     Neither   oritioism   appears 
satisfactory :  the  first  seems  to  assume, 
what  is  oertainly  ndt  the  oase,  that  in 
order  to  oondemn  the  poet  we  must  feel  a 
personal  resentment  against  the  objeots 
which  he  ezaggerates,  as  being  **  parti- 
oipes  criminis:"  the  latter  ignores  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  oomparison  of  bees  to 
Cyolopee  under  any  circumstances  that 
is  objeoted  to,  beoause  the  senso  of  what 
they  have  in  oommon  is  borae  down  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their  utter 
difference.    It  is  tme  that  the  similarity 
of  bees  and  men  is  a  thonght  whiob, 
judiciously  or  injudioionsly,  is  made  to 
ran  thronghout  the  poem ;  but  the  step 
from  human  labour  to  the  gigantio  ezer- 
tions  of  demigods  is  a  oonsideiable  one, 
and  is  to  be  ezcused  only  by  supposing, 
as  has  been  already  intimated  on  v.  86, 
that  Virg.  here  and  elsewhere  is  more  or 
less  oonsciously  mock-heroio.     ^Karaa' 
seems  to  be  the  lump  of  ore,  induding 
both  metal  and  slag.    **  Stringere  venas 
Ferventis  massae  orado  de  pulvere  iussit," 
Pers.  2. 68.    The  thunderbolts  here  seem 
to  be  formed  of  iron  or  some  lother  metal, 
not,  as  in  A.  8. 426  foU.,  which  should  be 
oompared,  of  less  ponderable  materials. 
Pal.  has '  lente.' 

171.]  'Properant:'  because  unremit- 
ting  industry  is  part  of  the  point  of  the 
oomparison.  We  may  suppose  the  Cy- 
elopes  to  be  labouring  to  meet  a  sudden 
demand  from  Jupiter.  The  rest  of  the 
Une  and  the  four  that  followare  repeated 
almost  verbaUy  A.  8.  449  foU.,  where  the 
Cyclopes  set  themselvas  to  making>urmour 
for  Aeneas  with  unusual  speed,  dividing 
the  labour.  [*Properent^  with  aoo.  is 
iUustrated  by  PhUarg.  fiom  Plautns,  **  pro- 
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Accipiunt  redduntque,  alii  stridentia  tingunt 

Aera  lacu ;  gemit  inpositis  incudibus  Aetna ; 

IUi  inter  sese  magna  yi  bracchia  toUunt 

In  numerum,  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum :  176 

Non  aliter,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis, 

Cecropias  innatus  apes  amor  urguet  habendi, 

Munere  quamque  suo.     Grandaevis  oppida  curae, 

Et  munire  favos,  et  daedala  fingere  tecta : 

At  fessae  multa  referunt  se  nocte  minores,  iso 


perant  prandiam." — H.  N.]    **  Gonclusas 
hircinis  follibus  auras,"  Hor.  1.  8.  4. 19. 

172.]  Perhaps  from  Od.  9. 391,  &s  8*  8t' 
Ai^p  Xa\Kths  v4\fKw  fjL^yay  ^i  aKivapvov 
EiK  08aTi  y^vxp^  /Bctirrp  fityd\a  Idxovra. 
Forb.  refers  to  Lucr.  6.  148,  where  the 
phenomenon  is  described. 

173.]  It  seems  better  to  understand 
'*  lacus  "  of  a  trough  standing  by  for  the 
purpose  than  to  suppose  it  with  Heyne 
to  be  used  poetically  for  "aqua,"  like 
**  fons."  See  ForceU.,  who  shows  that  it 
was  used  not  only  in  the  Tineyard  but  in 
the  oliveyard.  But  Ameis  may  be  right 
in  giving  it  its  ordinary  sense,  as  if  no- 
thiiig  smaller  than  a  lake  or  pool  would 
Buit  such  gigantic  operations.  ^lnpositis' 
is  explained  by  Voss,  placed  on  the  block, 
iLKfiiBfrovt  but  it  is  far  better  and  sinipler 
to  suppose  Virg.  merely  to  mean  that  the 
mountain  groans  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  anvils.  For*Aetna'  Pal.,  fragm.  Vat., 
and  several  MSS.  give  *antrum,'  seem- 
ingly  fjom  A.  8.  451. 

174.]  The  description  seems  to  be  from 
CaUim.,  Hymn  to  Artemis,  vv.  59—61, 
where  the  Gyclopes  are  represented 
ffl^ripov  'A/ii9oXa8U  r€rv7r6vTts,  The  ap- 
propriateness  of  the  rhythm  need  hardly 
be  adverted  to. 

175.]  •  In  numerum ; '  **  "We  not  only 
seek  to  gratify  [the  ear]  when  bent  on 
recreation,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
hardest  labonr  we  gratify  it  if  we  can. . . . 
Two  paviors  driviug  down  stones  bring 
down  their  mallets  alternately,  and  so  do 
working  engineers  when  they  are  forging 
a  bar."  Wilson^s  Five  Gateways  of 
Knowledge,  quoted  in  Buirs  Sense  De- 
nied  and  Lost,  pp.  32, 33.  Dict.  A.  *  Mal- 
leus,'  speaks  of  striking  in  tums  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  when  several  men  are 
employed  at  the  same  anvil.  [The  Beme 
■cholia  mention  a  varient  *forfice'  for 
*  forcipe : '  **/orctpe  in  Ebrii,  et  forfice  in 
Comeliani.      Foroeps    dictus    a    fomo 


(formo  ?)  id  est  caXido.**  As  Paulus  has 
a  similar  gloss  (Fest  p.  84  M.)  which 
recurs  in  Nonius  p.  531,  Philarg.  hera, 
and  Gharis.  p.  94  (Keil),  we  may  again 
perhaps  infer  that  *Ebrii'  stands  for 
•  Verrii.'--H.  N.] 

176.]  Comp.  E.  1.  23. 

177.]  *  Non  aliter  urguet,'  aots  aimilarly 
as  a  stimulus,  i.e.  makes  them  work  as 
hard.  *  Cecropias '  is  a  literary  epithet, 
but  it  is  applied  intentionally,  to  invest 
the  bees  with  the  dignity  of  the  old 
mythical  and  historical  associations  of 
one  of  the  ohief  honey-making  countries, 
the  reference  being  to  Hymettus,  and  so 
to  show  that  the  comparison,  for  which 
an  apology  has  just  been  made,  is  not  al- 
together  extravagant.  *Amor  habendi' 
again  ezaltB  the  bees  by  attributing  to 
them  a  human  passion,  though  one  which 
is  more  generally  blamed  than  praised 
( A.  8.  327).     [*  Urget '  Med.— H.  N.] 

178.]  *Munere  suo'  seems  to  be  a 
modal  abI.,belonging  not  so  much  to  any 
thing  expressed  in  the  sentence  as  to  the 
notion  of  working  implied  in  *  non  aliter 
urguet.'  *  Grandaevis : '  the  same  divisioQ 
is  noticed  by  Aristot.  1.  c.  rwv  8^  /MtKtrruip 
al  fJilv  irptfffivTtpai  t^  fttrw  4pya(oirreUy  «rcd 
haattal  ciVi  Bik  rh  ttffw  yXvtof  ai  5€  yccu 
^o»9iv  ip4povffiy  kvDl  €(V2  XcM^rcfKKi.  Therc 
is  also  a  referenoe,  as  Serv.  rcmarks,  tc 
the  custom  of  setting  the  old  men  to  man 
the  walls  while  the  young  go  oat  and 
flght. 

179.]  *Munire'  for  ••fabricari,"  keep- 
Ing  up  the  image  of  a  town.  Tbis  aeemi 
simpler  tlian  to  suppose  the  reference  t^ 
be  to  the  fencing  of  the  hive,  or  to  thi 
dosing  of  the  cells  with  wax  so  as  t< 
preserve  the  winter-stores.  For  '  fio^ere 
one  MS.  has  *  figere : '  see  on  v.  57.  Th 
epithet  *daedala'  is  well  known  to  Ui 
readers  of  Lucr. 

180.]  *Multanocte'  must  mcan  whe 
the  night  is  far  advanoed,  an  inappr< 
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Crura  thymo  plenae ;  pascuntur  et  arbuta  passim 
Et  glaucas  salices  casiamque  crocumque  rubentem 
Et  pinguem  tiliam  et  ferrugineos  hyacinthos. 
Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus : 
Mane  ruunt  portis ;  nusquam  mora ;  rursus  easdem     185 
Yesper  ubi  e  pastu  tandem  decedere  campis 
Admonuity  tum  tecta  petunt,  tum  corpora  curant ; 
Fit  sonitus,  mussantque  oras  et  limina  circum. 
Fost,  ubi  iam  thalamis  se  composuere,  siletur 
In  noctem,  fessosque  sopor  suus  occupat  artus.  190 

Nec  yero  a  stabulis  pluvia  inpendente  recedunt 


priate  expreasion  here,  as  the  bees,  like 
all  other  animals,  hasten  homo  before  it 
18  dark.  Keightley.  SUt.  Ach.  1.  555. 
qnoted  by  Cerda,  expresses  himself  more 
accnrately,  **  quales  lam  nocte  propiu(}ua 
E  pastu  referuntur  apes ;  '*  and  so  Yirg. 
himself  v.  186.  Mr.  Blackbum  however 
replies  that  Virg.  need  only  mean  *  late ' 
relatively  to  the  bees. 

181.1  «Plenus*  has  here  rather  the 
force  0?  **  repletus,"  as  Kei^htley  remarks, 
oomparing  Hor.  1  Ep.  20.  8.,  2.  1.  100. 
•  Pascuntur,*  3. 314.  *  Pascuntur  *  in  order 
of  time  would  preoede  •referunt.'  The 
aense  is  merely  that  the  old  bees  stay  at 
home,  the  young  gather  honey  abroad. 

182.]  *  Salicea,'  E.  1.  55.  '  Casiam,*  2. 
213.  *Crocum/  called  *  rubentem '  here, 
Xpwrauyiis  by  Soph.  Oed.  C.  685.  referred 
to  by  Cerda.  The  three  divisions  of  the 
Btyle,  Martyn  remarks,  are  of  tho  colour 
nf  flre.  Coi.  (9. 4)  directs  it  to  be  plant«d 
near.the  hive  to  oolour  and  scent  the 
honey.  [Nonius  p.  202  observes  that 
Sallust  in  the  second  book  of  the  Histories 
used  *  orocum '  as  a  neut,  and  quotes  this 
Une  of  Virg.  as  an  instance  of  the  masc 
This  note  is  repeated  in  Serv.  and  the 
Beme  scholia  on  this  passage.>-H.  N.] 

183.]  *  Tiliam,'  v.  141,  here  called  *  pin- 
gnem'  from  the  gluten  on  its  leavee. 
*■  FermgineoB,'  note  on  1.  467. 

184.1  Some  MSS.  connect  '  opemm ' 
with  'labor,'  but  2.  155,  A.  1.  455,  where 
the  oombination  occurs,  are,  as  Forb.  re- 
marks,  not  in  point  **  Mors  laboram  ao 
miseriarum  quies  est,"  Cic  4.  Cat  4. 

185.]  *  Ruunt  portis'  again  recalls  mili- 
tary  assoctations.  Jaoobs  comp.  Livy  27. 
41,  **equite8  peditesque  certatim  portis 
raere. "  P  Numquam '  Pal.  for  *  nusqnam.' 
— H.  N.J 

186.]  '  E  pastn  decedere,'  1.  381. 


187.]  *  Corpora  cnrant,'  referrine  to  the 
evening  refresliment,  A.  3.  511,  Hor.  2  S. 
2.  80  ;  **  curare  corpora  cibo  somnoque," 
Livy  3.  2.  Scrv.  observcs  that  as  applied 
to  men  it  inoludes  bathing  as  well  aa 
eating;  as  applied  to  bees,  only  the 
latter. 

188.]  *Musso,'  the  frequentative  of 
**  mutio,"  a  verb  formed  fmm  the  sonnd, 
like  the  Oreek  m^C<v«  ia  here  applied  to 
the  humming  of  bees,  as  in  A.  11.  454  to 
the  murmuring  of  the  old  men  of  Latium. 
In  A.  11.  345,  12.  657,  718,  it  has  the 
notion  of  hesitation,  the  impHed  contraat 
being  with  articulate  utterunce,  and  at 
such  it  takes  in  the  former  passage  an 
infinitive,  in  tlie  two  latter  a  subjoined 
clause.  [Si>e  Nonius  p.  427  and  Philarg. 
here. — H.  N.]  •  Oras '  of  the  entrances : 
see  on  v.  38.  Aristot  1.  o.  adds  a  oircum- 
stance  to  Virg.*s  description :  Movffat 
jtdXitf  OopvfioviTi  rb  Tparroy,  jcara  fwcp^if  8' 
^rroi',  «wf  &y  fila  vtpartrofiini  fiofifi^fi^t 
&<rw9p  trriftaltniwra  KoBt^tur  ttr*  ilaariyris 
eimwwcty. 

189.]  *  Thalamis : '  Jaoobs  oomp.  Anti- 
phil.  £p.  29,  fit\iffa&y  ainovaytis  BaXdfAOii 
i^icias  £p.  7,  mipowayiit  9d\afu}s. 

190.]  *Sopor  snns'  is  probably  to  be 
expiained  like  **vere  suo,"  v.  22,  'the 
sleep  they  need,'  *  kindly  Bleep,'  thechord 
being  as  it  were  struck  by  the  epithet 
'fessos,'  though  it  is  conceivable  that 
*  suus '  may  have  a  distributive  force,  as 
if  it  had  been  **ouique  snus."  With  the 
former  interpretation  Forb.  well  comp. 
Ov.  M.  6.  489,  **  placido  dantnr  sna  cor- 
pora  somno,"  where  the  relation  is  re- 
versed. 

191.]  *Neo  vero'  seems  to  mark  a 
transition,  as  in  2. 109,  there  being  no 
particnlar  oonnexion  of  this  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing  notioee  of  the  habits  of  bees  with 
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Longius,  aut  credunt  caelo  adventantibus  Earis ; 
Sed  circum  tutae  sub  moenibus  urbis  aqu€tntur, 
Excursusque  brevis  temptant,  et  saepe  lapillos, 
Ut  cumbae  instabiles  fluctu  iactante  saburram, 
ToUunt^  his  sese  per  inania  nubila  librant. 
IUum  adeo  placuisse  apibus  mirabere  morem, 
Quod  neque  concubitu  indulgent,  nec  corpora  segnes 
In  Yenerem  solvunt,  aut  fetus  nixibus  edunt ; 
Yerum  ipsae  e  foliis  natos  et  suayibus  herbis 
Ore  legunt,  ipsae  regem  parvosque  Quirites 
Sufficiunt,  aulasque  et  cerea  regna  refingunt. 


195 


the  precediug  description,  or  with  each 
other:  *  Stabulis,'  v.  14.  Aratus  (Diosem. 
296)  mentioQS  the  iudisposition  of  bees  to 
fly  far  among  the  sigus  of  rain. 

192.]  *  Credere '  is  understood  by  Serv. 
and  Keightley  as  if  it  were  "  se  credere," 
like  "ausus  se  oredere  caelo,"  A.  6.  15; 
**dubio  se  oredere  caelo,"  Quini  Decl. 
13.  17 ;  but  it  ib  simpler  to  understand  it 
in  the  ordinary  way,  of  trusting  to  the 
aspect  of  the  sky,  like  "  caelo  et  pelago 
oonflse  sereno,"  A.  5.  870. 

193.]  *Circum,*  roirnd  the  Mve,  ex- 
plained  by  *sub  moenibus  urbis.'  [*  Totae* 
Pal.  for  *  tutae.'— H.  N.]  Some  MSS.  of 
Priscian  8.  79  read  *  pro  moenibus,'  but 
'  sub '  is  given  from  others  by  Keil,  and 
is  supported  by  Kon.  p.  87,  an  older 
authority. 

194.]  The  factof  bees  ballasting  them- 
selves  with  stones  is  mentioned  by 
Aristot.  H..A.  9.  40,  and  other  ancient 
writers. 

195.]  Med.  originally  had  'stabiles.' 

196.J  The  spondee  *  tollunt,'  followed 
by  a  pause,  expresses  the  difficulty  of 
rising  into  the  air  so  baUasted,  as  Wagn. 
remarks.  *  Inania '  is  an  ordinary  epithet 
used  here  to  aocount  for  the  need  of  bal- 
last.  Yoss  well  compares  **nubes  et 
inania  captet,"  Hor.  A.  P.  230,  though  he 
erroneously  understands  the  epithet  here 
to  mean  rainless  clouds. 

197—209.]  *  Bees  do  not  generate  like 
other  animsds,  but  flnd  their  young 
among  the  flowers.  Their  ardour  in  their 
honey-getting  work  is  such,  that  they 
ofton  expose  themselves  to  accidental 
death  while  engaged  in  it.  In  any  case 
they  are  short-lived,  seven  yeara  being 
their  limit,  yet  the  race  ever  goes  on.' 

197.]  This  or  a  similar  opinion  on  a 
vcry  vexed  question  was  held  by  others 


of  the  ancients :  see  Aristot.  H.  A.  5.  21 
Pliny  11.  46.  *  Adeo '  apparently  empha 
sizes  *  illum : '  see  on  E.  4. 11. 

198.]  *  Quod  neque '  is  restored  b 
Wagn.  from  Rom.,  Fal.,  and  other  MSg 
for  *Quod  nec,'  as  more  in  accordano 
with  Virg.'s  nsual  practice  in  the  latt€ 
part  of  the  flrst  foot  of  a  hexameter,  tb 
only  undoubted  instance  on  the  othc 
side  being  A.  5.  783,  **  Quam  neo  long 
dies,  pietas  neo  mitigat  ulla,"  where,  { 
he  thinks,  the  slowness  of  the  meastu 
suits  the  feeling  of  the  passage. 

199.1  For  *nixibus'  Ribbeck^s  MSl 
generally  give  *  nexibus: '  'nixibus '  hoi 
ever  was  read  by  Serv.,  and  is  identic 
with  the  corrected  reading  of  Gud.,  *  nii 
bus,'  and  Wagn.  rightly  obaerves  tli 
Virg.  is  speaking  in  this  clause  of  t: 
female  alone.  We  shall  find  a  sioii) 
variety  in  A.  1.  448. 

200.]  *  Ipsae,'  withont  the  male.  *  Si 
vlbus,'  the  plants  from  which  they  gatl 
honey.  Aristot.  (I.  o.)  says  that  of  th< 
who  held  this  opinion  some  said  1 
young  bees  were  found  in  the  cerintl 
Bome  on  reeds,  some  on  ollTe-blossoi 
Pal.  leaves  out  *  e,'  and  with  Med.  g^i 
a  second  *e'  for  *et,'  which  Ribhn 
adopts. 

201.]  *  Quirites '  is  a  8tei>  farther  tl 
the  poet  has  yet  taken,  investing: 
commonwealth  of  bees  not  merely  \^ 
the  dignity  of  men,  but  with  the  glo: 
of  the  Roman  people.  Seneca  (Thy 
896)  makes  his  chorus  of  Argives  sp 
of  a  country  life  as  "  nnllis  nota  Qx 
tibus." 

202.]  •  Sufflciunt,'  3.  65.    '  Refigxmi 
thereadingof  Med.,  and   other    Ml 
perhaps   Serv.  [and    Philarg.,   and 
tainly  the  Beme  scholia],  but  '  refing^ 
is  read  by  Rom.  and  conflrmed  by 
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Saepe  etiam  duris  errando  in  cotibus  alas 
Attriyere,  ultroque  animam  sub  fasce  dedere : 
Tantus  amor  florum  et  generandi  gloria  mellis. 
Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  terminus  aevi 
Excipiat  (neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  aestas), 


205 


'  relmg^ni,'  and  seems  intrinsicallj  the 
better  word,  though  Foro.  givea  only  one 
other  instanoe  of  its  nBe,  &om  Apuleias. 
The  preparation  of  new  oelU  or  renewal 
of  the  old  ones  seems  to  be  mentioned  ae 
a  natural  pendant  to  the  renovation  of 
the  race,  so  that  the  proceas  which  brings 
about  tbe  latter  is  associated  with  the 
former  also. 

203—2050  ^^  Daniel  Molyneux  sug- 
gested  to  Martyn  that  these  three  lines 
ought  to  foilow  T.  19G,  and  Sohrader, 
Heyne,  Forb.,  and  KeighUey  incline  to 
agree  with  him.  Wagn.  thinks  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  draught,  but 
were  written  afterwards ;  a  theory  which 
he  applies  to  other  passages  in  the 
Georgics.  There  is  oertainly  great  appa- 
rent  awkwardness  in  the  present  passage 
as  it  stands ;  but  either  of  the  two  hypo- 
theses  would  be  very  hazardons.  Wagn.'s 
other  instanoes  appear  to  break  down,the 
only  cases  made  out  as  probable  being 
suoh  as  2.  171  foU.,  3.  32,  where  the  in- 
sertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is  not  an  ex- 
crescence  on  the  poem,  but  carefuUy  ren- 
dered  homogeneous  with  it :  while  it  may 
be  doubted  whetber  there  is  any  other  iu- 
stance  in  Virg.,  the  geoeral  integrity  of 
whose  text  is  quite  beyond  suspicion, 
where  it  can  be  snown  to  be  reaDy  likely 
ihat  lines  have  been  transposed.  Perhape 
we  are  wrong  in  seeking  for  any  dose  con- 
nexion  in  a  oontext  l&e  this,  where,  as 
bas  been  remarked  on  y.  191,  the  yarious 
noticee  of  the  habits  of  bees  seem  to  be 
rather  isolated  from  each  other.  If  it  is 
neoessary  to  disoover  a  link,  it  may  be 
Buggested  that  the  mention  of  the  oon- 
stant  sucoession  reminded  Yirg.  of  the 
aooidents  which  carry  off  bees  before  their 
time,  in  themselTes  a  proof  of  the  energy 
of  the  raoe,  and  that  thenoe  he  was  led 
to  observe  that  in  spite  of  the  frequency 
of  such  aocidents  and  Uie  scanty  Uves  en- 
joyed  by  individuals  in  any  case,  the  line 
was  inextioguishable.  Bryoe  supposes 
the  oonnexion  to  be,  that  though  they 
hare  not  the  ordinary  induoement  to  pro- 
yide  for  tbeir  young,  they  stiU  work 
indefatigably,  risking  and  eTen  saorificing 
their  lives,  a  thing  only  to  be  explained 


by  their  Ioto  of  their  occupation.  But 
Virg.  evidently  suppoees  them  to  rear 
their  young,  whether  they  generate  them 
or  no ;  and  moreover  the  interpretation 
is  oonfessedly  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  supposes  Tv.  206  foU.  to  be  uiiconnected 
with  what  precedes.  *  Errando : '  so 
Chapman's  Homer,  II.  2.  401 :  **  thick  as 
Bwarms  of  flies  Throng  tben  to  sheep- 
ootes,  when  each  swarm  his  erring  wing 
appUes  To  milk  dew'd  on  the  milkrnaid*8 
pails." 

204.]  *  Ultro '  is  explsined  by  Wagn.  as 
=  "insuper"  or  "adeo,"  a  sense  easily 
reconcilaole  with  its  etymology,  aud  ap- 
plioable  to  its  use  elsewhere.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  rather 
to  be  understood  here,  as  in  £.  8.  52,  and 
many  other  passages  in  Virg.,  *grutui- 
tously,'  *  of  their  own  acoord,'  which  is  as 
readUy  oonnected  with  the  derivation 
from  the  supposed  **ulter,"  the  action 
being  beyona  what  was  expected.  The 
death  of  the  bees  may  be  considered  as 
gratuitoQs,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
gencrous,   being    encountered    in    the 

Sublio  servioe.  (So  also  Ameis.)  The 
eath  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  the  result 
of  the  injury  to  the  wings,  so  that  *  aub 
fasce '  may  exprcss  not  only  the  effect  of 
the  load  in  helping  to  destroy  life,  but 
the  constancy  of  the  sufferer  in  refusing 
to  part  with  his  burden.  *  Fasoe,'  3. 347. 
*  Ajiimam  dedere : '  "  vitam  dare  "  oocurs 
A.  9.  704,  '*edere  animam"  Cio.  Pro 
Sest.  38. 

20*5.1  Comp.  2.  301,  3.  112. 

206.J  '  £rgo '  seemingly  caUs  back  the 
mind  to  the  main  thought  of  tho  preced- 
ing  oontext,  tbe  propagation  of  the  race 
of  bees.  See  instances  of  a  similar  use 
of  the  word  in  Hand,  Turs.  2.  462,  463. 
^lpsas'  distinguished  from  'genus.*  A 
former  reading  *angustus'  has  little  or 
no  authority.  pPal.  gives  *anguste  ter- 
minus  aevis.' — M.  N.] 

207.]  *Excipiat'  is  explained  by  Heyne, 
probably  enough,  after  the  analogy  of 
\a$9ip  and  XaxciW  used  of  fortune  as  be-^ 
falling  a  person,  the  force  of  the  preposi- 
tion  being  that  the  fortune  in  question 
suooeeds  to  some  supposed  previous  state ; 
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At  genus  immortale  manety  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  Fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum. 
Praeterea  regem  non  sic  Aegyptos  et  ingens 
Lydia,  nec  populi  Parthorum  aut  Medus  Hydaspes 
Obseryant.    Bege  incolumi  mens  omnibus  una  est ; 
Amisso  rupere  fidem,  constructaque  mella 
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biit  it  may  bave  a  dlstinct  referenoe  to 
the  term  of  their  life  aa  receiving  them 
at  their  birth,  a  sense  illustrated  in  note 
on  2.  345.  In  A.  3.  317,  318,  to  which 
Heyne  refera,  the  Buooession  is  not 
implied,  but  expressed  in  the  words 
•*  deiectam  coniuge  tanto."  Aristot.  (H. 
A.  5.  22)  giyes  six  or  seven  ycars  as  the 
ordiuary  limit  of  their  life,  nine  or  ten 
as  the  extreme.  '  Plus  septima: '  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  omission  of  the 
comparative  particle,  which  is  as  common 
in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  is  an  abbreviation 
arising  from  constant  colloquial  use,  or  a 
relic  of  a  time  when  comparison  may 
have  been  expressed  by  simple  juxta- 

Eosition.  This  latter  view  may  seem  to 
ave  Bome  probabilitj,  if  we  consider 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  various  forms 
by  which  oomparison  is  expressed  in  some 
of  the  best  known  languages.  *  Quam ' 
means  in  such  a  wayas;  ^minor  estquam 
tu,*  he  LB  less  viewed  in  referenc«  to  you, 
judged    by   your    standard.      So    •als,* 

*  wie,'  in  German,  &$  in  such  phrases  as 
fieuraoy  &s  ifiol  yKvK^.  Our  'than/  as 
Latham  says,  is  *■  then ' — *  he  is  less,  then 
you.*  With  ^  the  solution  would  seem 
to  be  *  he  is  less,  viewed  as  an  alterna- 
tive  to  you.'  The  genitive  and  ablative 
are  cases  of  reference. 

208.]  For  *  at '  Rom  has  *  et,'  and  so 
apparently  Philarg. 

209.]  *  Fortunadomus'  was  a  favourite 
expression  in  the  imperial  period  for  the 
destiny  or  star  of  the  reigning  family ;  a 
notion  which,  as  Heyne  remarks,  may 
illustrate  Virg.*s  use  of  the  words,  though 
to  Buppose  any  connexion  bctwecn  the 
twowould  be  an  anachronism.   The  word 

*  Fortuna'  was  already  in  use  to  express 
the  destiny  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
to  this  at  any  rate  Virg.  may  very  well 
be  supposed  to  allude,  as  in  A.  1.  454, 
"  quae  Fortuna  sit  urbi ; "  11.  345,  «*  quid 
Fortuna  ferat  populi."  *  Stat  Fortuna  * 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  A.  3.  16, 
"  dum  Fortuna  fuit ; "  7.  413,  "  sed  For- 
tuna  fuit,"  where  the  destinies  of  the 
cities  Troy  and  Ardea  are  respectively 
spoken  of.    *Avi  numerantur  avorum' 


expresses  retrospectively  what  is  ex- 
pressed  prospectively  by  *  genus  immor- 
tale  manet.' 

210—218.]  <  Their  Bubmiesion  to  their 
monarch  is  more  than  oriental.  Sociil 
order  with  them  is  bonnd  up  with  his 
life :  they  g^uard  him,  carry  him,  and  die 
for  him.' 

211.]  The  older  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks  (e.g.  Aesch.),  draw  their  notions 
of  absolute  monarchy  from  the  easteri 
nations.  The  selection  of  *Aegypto9 
wiH  need  no  comment  to  one  who  recol 
lects  that  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fough* 
about  the  time  that  Virg.  was  flnishin^ 
the  Georgics.  *  Ingens  Lydia  *  is  doubt 
less  meant  to  recall  the  /irydUt}  ^x^  ^ 
Croesus,  as  the  epithet,  inapplicable  to  \ 
later  period,  might  be  sufficient  to  sho^ 
[*Ludia'  Rom.— H.  N.l 

212.]  The  Parthians  kissed  the  groun 
when  approaching  their  king.  Cerd 
refers  to  Mariial  10.  72.  5,  "  Ad  Partht 
procul  ite  piIIeato:i>,  £t  turpes  huroilt-sqv 
supplioesque  Pictorum  sola  basiate  r* 
gum,"  where  the  whole  epigram  illu 
trates  the  antipatliy  to  despotism  i 
oriental  and  un-Roman.  *Medus  H 
daspes'  is  another  geographical  inacc 
raoy,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  on  Virp 
part  (see  on  £.  1.  63,  66,  2.  24),  as  it 
evidently  the  word  *  Medus  *  which  giv 
the  point,  Buggesting  the  associations 
Persian  royaltv,  so  that  even  if  it  cot 
be  shown,  as  IiaB  been  attempted,  tl 
the  river  rises  within  the  limits  of  Peri; 
it  would  not  make  the  expreseion  a  pro] 
one.  With  the  subetitution  of  the  ri^ 
for  the  nation  Corda  comp.  Lucan  1. 
'*  Sub  iuga  iam  Seres,  iam  barl>arus  Ifl 
Amxes  "  where  "  Hydaspes  "  is  actui 
read  by  Bentley.  Comp.  alao  2.  225,  i 
•*  Talem  arat  .  .  .  Clanius."  i 

213.]  GermanuB  sees  in  thls  liii^ 
direct  allusion  to  a  Persian  custom 
allowing  an  interregnum  of  eight  ^ 
bctween  the  death  of  a  king  nnd  . 
accession  of  his  successor,  that  the  nai 
might  taste  the  evils  of  anarchj.  >V1 
ever  may  be  thought  of  this,  the  I 
guage  of  Virg.   may  be  illnstratec^ 
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Diripuere  ipsae  et  cratis  solvere  fayonim. 

IUe  operum  custos,  illum  admirantur^  et  omnes  215 

Circumstant  fremitu  denso  stipantque  frequentes, 

Et  saepe  attoUunt  umeris^  et  corpora  bello 

Obiectant,  pulchramque  petunt  per  volnera  mortem. 

His  quidam  signis  atque  baec  exempla  secuti 
Esse  apibuB  partem  divinae  mentis  et  haustus  220 


Aesch/s  desoription  of  the  dissolution  of 
order  ImpeDding  on  Xerxes'  overthrow, 
Pers.  591,  O^S*  Iri  yXSoctra  fiporouriv  *!,» 
^vKiuttut'  \4X\nai  yitp  liahs  i\t^pa  /3(i(f  tv, 
*nr  4\vOri  (vyhv  oKicas.  ^CoiiBtructa' 
seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  honey-combB 
than  tu  the  honey,  the  same  thing  which 
is  expressed  immediately  afterwards  by 

*  cratis  favorum.* 

214.]  *CratiB'  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  holes  in  the  oomb  to  wicker-work, 
as  Piud.  Pyth.  6.  54,  quoted  by  Cerda, 
talks  of  fitKuraay  rpirrhv  ir6voy.  There 
may  perhaps  be  a  reference  to  Kustern 
armies,  on  the  death  of  their  leader, 
plundering  their  own  camp,  as  Eeightley 
suggests,  citing  however  no  intftance  of 
the  fact. 

215.]  *  Operum  custos  : '  other  wrlters 
speak  of  the  queen  bee  as  regulating  the 
work  of  the  othcrs.  Cerda  cites  Xen. 
Oec.  7.  §§  33  folL,  Aelian  5.  ll.and  Pliny 
11.  53.  Comp.  the  description  of  Dido 
A.  1.  507,  **  operumque  lalwrem  Partibus 
aequabat  iustis,  aut  sorte  trahebat.'*  The 
occupations  of  the  Carthaginiuns  had 
becn  compared  to  those  of  bees  in  a 
previous  passage,  so  that  if  Yirg.  had 
been  aware  of  tbe  sex  of  the  inonarch, 
he  would  perhaps  have  made  it  a  point 
in  the  comparison.  The  first  reading  of 
Med.  was  *'  iUe  admiratur." 

217.]  Ar/cTai  5i  ical  ^pttrBai  airrhy 
^h  rov  iafioVf  Brtiy  irfrtaSat  /a^  Svmrreu, 
Aristot.  H.  A.  9.  40.  This  takes  plaoe, 
according  to  other  rustio  writers,  when 
the  monarch  is  sick,  aged,  or  tired. 
Cerda,  who  refers  to  theni,  oompares  the 
oustom  of  the  Ruman  soldiers  taki ng  up 
their  commander  on  their  shields  and 
proclaiming  him  emperor.    '  Bello '  with 

*  obiectant'  Pal.  has  *  pectora '  for  *  cor- 
pora.' 

218.]  'TPulchram  . . .  mortem'  repeated 
A.  11.  647.  *Per'  apparently  signilies 
not  by  means  of,  but,  as  we  should  say, 
through  a  shower  of  ^ounds. 

219—227.]  'These  human  qualities 
have  led  some  to  think  that  bees  are  in- 


spired  by  the  '*anima  mundl,"  which 
runs  through  all  creation,  animal  life, 
when  apparentlv  extinguished,  being 
really  transferred  to  the  stars.' 

219.]  Virg.  seems  to  confuse,  rather 
characteristically,  twoclasses  of  thinkers, 
those  who  from  the  special  qualities  of  the 
bees  consider  them  to  be  specially  gifted 
with  divine  wisdom,  like  Aristot.  de 
Gener.  Anim.  3.  10  (quoted  by  Cerda), 
who  says  of  wasps  and  homets  o6  yitp 
txovauf  ovhkv  Btiovy  &am*p  rh  y4vos  rwv 
fA€\irr&Vf  and  those  who  believe  them  in 
oommon  with  all  the  rest  of  creation,  ani- 
mate  and  inanimate,  to  be  inspired  by  the 
**anima  mundi."  The  former  doctrine 
seems  to  be  that  which  he  rejects  1.  415, 
as  applied  to  the  rejoicing  of  rooks  after 
a  storm,  at  least  if  we  muy  press  the  word 
**  muior  "  there,  which  seems  to  discrimi- 
nate  it  from  the  **  anima  mundi "  view, 
though  he  may  very  weli  have  con- 
founded  the  two  there  as  here.  The  latter 
doctrine,  which,  as  Heyne  says  was  ori- 
ginallv  Pythagorean,  and  was  accepted 
with  different  modifications  by  the  Plato- 
nists  and  Btoics,  is  the  same  which 
Anchises  is  made  to  expound  A.  6.  724 
foll.  Here  Yirg.  merely  mentions  it, 
neither  adopting  nor  disapproving.  'The 
union  of  the  instrumcntal  or  modal  abla- 
tive  *  his  signis '  with  the  participle  *  haeo 
exempla  secuti '  is  illustrated  by  Wund. 
from  the  union  of  the  abl.  abs.  with  the 
participle,  in  Fuch  sentences  as  **Hau- 
nibal .  . .  obsidibus  acceptis  et  commeatu 
usus  . .  .  sequitur."  Livy  21.  34,  a  usage, 
as  he  rcmarks,  found  in  Qreek  no  Usa 
than  in  Latin. 

220.]  *  Partem  divinae  mentis,'  as  Hor. 
2  8. 2.  79,  oomp.  by  Cerda,  calls  the  human 
soul  **divinae  particulam  aurae."  This 
Virg.  goes  on  to  express  further  by  saying 
that  they  breathe  not  merely  common  air, 
but  pure  ether,  which  wus  suppused  to  be 
liquid  flame,  the  essence  of  the  human 
soul,  —  **  purum  .  .  .  Aetherium  sensum 
atque  aurai'  simplicis  ignem,"  A.  6.  746. 
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Aetherios  dixere ;  deum  namque  ire  per  omnis 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenuis  nascentem  arcessere  vitas ; 
Scilicet  huc  reddi  deinde  ac  resoluta  referri 
Omnia,  nec  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numenim  atque  alto  succedere  caelo. 
Si  quando  sedem  angustam  servataque  mella 
Thesauris  relines,  prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum 
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221.]  Gerda  comp.  Arat  Phaen.  2, 
fuoTtd  9h  Ai^f  irao-oi  ^r  iyvteu^  Haacu 
9*  iyBp^iJty  ieyopaiy  ti§arii  5i  6d\€ur<ra 
KaX  XifUwtSt  where  however  tbe  diviDe 
spirit  is  aaid  to  permeate  not  so  much  aU 
parts  of  nature  as  all  parts  of  the  in- 
hfU>ited  globe.  Bibbeck  reads  *omnia' 
from  a  oonj.  of  Peerlkamp^s,  approved  by 
Lachm.  on  Lucr.  1.  1106. 

222.]  Bepeated  from  £.  4.  51.  For 
'  terraaque  *  Med.  a  m.  s.  has  *  terrarum,' 
which  might  be  urged  in  support  of 
'  omnia.' 

223.]  '*Inde  hominum  pecudumque 
genuB  vitaeque  volantum/'  A.  6.  728. 
[*Hic'  Rora.  for  *hinc.'— H.  N.] 

224.]  *  Tenuis  vitas : '  *'  animos,  quippe 
aetheriae  naturae"  (Heyne).  [•Accer- 
eere'Bom.— H.  N.] 

225.]  *Sciiicet'  seems  to  oontinue  the 
ezplanation. 

227.]  The  oommentators  can  scarcely  be 
right  ia  taking  *  sidus '  as  a  kind  of  noun 
of  multitude,  so  as  to  interpret '  sideris  in 
numerum/  *  joining  the  number  of  the 
Btars.'  The  nearest  parallel  to  such  a  use 
would  be  *'  oorporis  augebit  numerum  " 
Lucr.  1  486,  where  see  Munro :  there 
however  "corpus"  is  used  abstractedly, 
as  we  might  talk  of  *  the  sum  of  Body,' 
which  cannot  be  the  case  with  ^sidus' 
here.  But  *  numerus '  is  not  unfrequontly 
used  as  i.  q.  **  locus,"  being  joined  in  this 
sense  with  a  singular  as  well  aa  wirh  a 
pluml  genitive,  as  in  Cic.  Div.  in  Gaec. 
19,  *'cum  is  tibi  parentisnumerofuisset" 
8ee  also  on  A.  7.  211.  Thus  the  meaning 
w^uld  be, '  each  flies  up  into  the  place  of 
a  star,'  the  reference  being  partly  to  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  that  each  planet 
was  animated  by  an  individual  soul 
(Plato,  Timaeus  38,  £),  partly  to  the  my- 
thologioal  belief  that  human  beings  and 
other  animals  were  changed  into  constel- 
lations.  But  it  would  be  simpler  if  we 
could  accept  one  of  theglos^scsof  Philarg. 


**  in  numerum :  id  est,  in  modum  "  (ano- 
ther  gives  "  sideris :  pro  siderum  "),  taking 

*  numerus '  to  signify  part  or  functlon,  a 
aense  which  might  be  illustrated,  if  not 
estabUshed,  by  the  ezpression  **omnea 
numeri,"  so  as  to  make  Yirg.  mean  no 
more  than  that  the  departed  life  flew  to 
heaven  like  a  star  or  meteor.  For  *■  suc- 
cedere '  Bom.  has  *  se  oondere,'  of  which 
Heyne  thought  the  oommon  reading 
might  possibly  be  an  interpretation ;  but 
the  variation  is  easUy  aocounted  for  as  a 
transcriber^s  error. 

228—250.]  *  When  you  want  to  takc 
the  honey,  disarm  the  bees,  which  wil 
otherwise  be  violeut  and  dsjigerous,  b\ 
personal  cleanliness  and  the  application  o 
smoke  to  the  hive.  There  are  two  timei 
for  this,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  If  jo\ 
wish  to  spare  them,  at  all  events  fumi 
gate  the  hive  that  yon  may  remove  thi 
useless  oombs,  and  so  preserve  them  fioi 
vermin.  Taking  the  honey  will  &timii 
late  them  to  repair  the  ioss." 

228.]  It  is  difficult  to  decide  betweei 
^angustam,'  the  reading  of  Bom.,  an 

*  augustam,'  which  is  supported  by  Serv 
and  by  Med.,  Pal.,  and  Gud.  The  latt< 
is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  '  th< 
sauris,'  though  scarcely,  aa  has  bee 
thought,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sei 
tenoe,  where  there  would  be  no  relevanc 
between  the  grandeur  of  the  abode  of  tt 
bees  and  the  means  recommendcil  fi 
storming  it.  If  it  be  adopted,  a  mod 
heroic  oontrast  must  be  supposed  betwei 
the  assumed  importanoe  of  the  bees  ax 
the  easiness  of  their  capture,  like  that  I 
vv.  86,  87.  Bnt  on  the  whole  Waga.  a^ 
Porb.  seem  right  in  preferring  *■  angi; 
tam,'  which  suits  best  with  the  BimpUai 
of  a  practical  precept,  and  is  not  irreil 
vant  to  tlie  process  of  rifling  the  hiye. 

229.]  *Belino'  is  the  technical  wd 
for  opening  casks  by  undoing  the  plt 
with  which  they  were  fastened.    *•*  Kel^ 
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Ora  foye,  f amosque  manu  praetende  sequacis. 
Bis  grayidos  cogunt  fetusy  duo  tempora  messis, 
Taygete  simnl  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
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doUa  onmia,  omneB  seriaa,"  Ter.  Haut 
3.  1.51.  The  remoYal  of  the  honey  from 
the  cellB  is  Bupposed  to  be  an  analogous 
process,  on  aooount  of  the  Bticky  nature 
of  the  wax   and  gluten  (w.  89  foll.). 

*  TheBanriB '  with  *  Bervata.'    PaL  givoB 

*  thenBauri/  which  Bibbeck  adopts. 

230.]  Col.  (9.  14)  Baya  that  the  person 
who  is  to  take  the  honey  ought  to  have 
bathed,  and  to  have  abBtained  from  any 
thiug  that  would  taint  the  breath.  It  is 
natural  then  with  Wund.  to  take  *ora 
fove '  of  rinsing  the  mouth,  the  process 
being  the  same  as  would  take  place  in 
fomentation,  though  the  object  Ib  different 
We  have  already  had  *'  ora  fovent "  (2. 
135)  of  cleansing  the  breatb,  without  any 
refurenoe  to  ablution,  the  foroe  of  the 
word  there»  as  is  remarked  in  the  note, 
being  that  of  medical  application ;  while 
both  are  combined  in  A.  12.  420,  *'  Fovit 
ea  volnus  lympha."  Virg.,  we  may  re- 
member  has  otber  uses  of  *foveo/  which 
may  be  characterized  as  rather  strained 
or  indefinite  (e.g.  3.  420,  and  v.  43 
abovo),  and  a  certain  ciroumloouiion  is 
natural  in  a  poet  speaking  of  a  Bomewhat 
undignified  action.  *  Sparsus,'  which  has 
oocatiioned  some  difficulty,  has  doubtlejjs 
a  quasi-middlo  force,  while  its  application 
is  limited  by  *  ora '  and  *  haustu.'  The 
moutli  of  course  would  be  bpriukled  in 
squirting  out  the  water  or  in  taking  the 
mouthf uL  The  old  reading  before  Ueins. 
was  *  haustus  . . .  ore.'  Gud.  has  *  haus- 
tus,'  Bom.  and  Fal.  *  ore ; '  but  the  latter 
need  only  poiut  to  a  variant,  *ore  fave,' 
read  by  Med.  a  m.  p.,  and  Canon.,  and  by 
Philarg.,  noticed  by  Serv.  [and  the  Beme 
Bcholia],  and  in  later  times  adopted  by 
Brunck,  as  if  the  noet  had  meant  to 
invest  his  precept  with  a  ritual  air.  *  Ora 
fove '  is  the  corrected  reading  of  Med«, 
found  also  in  one  of  Bibbeck'8  cursives 
and  in  another  over  an  erasure,  and, 
as  explained  above,  seems  satiBfactory. 
Yet  Bibbeek  may  be  right  in  recalling 
*ore  fove,'  which  was  certainly  read  by 
8erv.  [and  the  Beme  scholia].  who  supply, 
as  the  subject  of  *  fove,'  "  ipsos  haustus." 
Neither  this  interpretation  of  the  words, 
however,  nor  any  other  that  has  beeu 
suggested,  carriefl  conviction  with  it,  as 
Bibbeck  admits.  ^Fumos:'  the  smoke 
Beems  to  have   been    intende.1   not   to 


Btupefy  the  bees,  but  to  drive  them  away, 
as  appeara  from  Col.  9.  15  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  from 
Yirg.'B  own  simile  A.  12.  587.  This 
gives  foroe  to  *  Bequaois.'  Pal.  has  *  sinu ' 
lor '  manu.' 

231.]  This  and  the  four  following  linea 
are  thrown  in  as  it  were  parenthetioally. 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  ohanging  the 
arrangement  of  the  passage  with  Hchrader 
and  Keightiey,  tho  former  of  whom  would 
place  them  after  v.  238,  while  the  latter 
accepting  this,  would  also  transpose  vv. 
239—247  and  vv.  248—250.  *  Bis  gra vidoB 
cogunt  fetus '  is  rightly  explained  by  Serv. 
'^  gemina  est  fecunditas  meUis,"  *  fetus ' 
being  used  generally  for  produoe  of  all 
Borts,  and  *  gravidos '  coupled  with  it  as 
with  "fruges"  (2. 143,424),  whUe^oogere' 
is  used  of  gathering  and  coUecting,  like 
"cogere  oleam,"  Cato  65,  66,  of  gathering 
olives,  perhaps  with  a  further  sense  of 
Bqueezing  the  oombs,  as  in  v.  140.  Pal. 
reads  *  iiores '  for '  fetus,'  a  variant  noticed 
and  approved  by  Philarg.,  but  apparently 
introduced  by  some  one  who  mislook  the 
seuBe,  suppobing  *  cogunt '  to  be  said  not 
of  the  bee-keepers  but  of  the  bees.  Yirg. 
calls  the  gathering  of  the  honey,  the 
technical  term  for  which,  **  vindemiatio," 
ilself  contains  a  metaphor,  *  messis : '  as  in 
2. 410  he  uses  **  metere  "  of  gathering  the 
grapes.  AriBtot.  (U.  A.  9.  40)  and  other 
rustic  writers  agree  with  Yirg.  in  fizing 
two  seasons  for  coUecting  the  honey ;  but 
Yarro  (3.  16)  makes  three,  one  at  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades,  a  seoond  just  before 
the  rising  of  Arcturus,  a  third  after  the 
setting  of  the  Pleiades,  and  so  Didymus 
in  Geop.  15.  5. 

232.]  TheheliacalrisingofthePleiadea 
is  the  ono  inteuded,  supposed  to  be  about 
the  beginning  of  May:  see  Geop.  L  c 
Wund.  saya  it  is  now  generally  understood 
thatthe  Pleiades  are  invisible  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  a  fact 
which  he  supports  by  Hesiod,  W.  and  D. 
385,  where  huwever  Gottling,  after  Ideler, 
makes  the  forty  days  spoken  of  extend 
from  the  aecond  week  in  April,  when  they 
are  said  to  set  hcliacaUy,  to  the  third  week 
in  May,  when  they  rise  again.  Taygete, 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  stands  for  the  rest, 
and  is  described  as  a  nymph,  as  the  Bull 
and  Dog  are  dtsoribed  as  animals  1.  217. 
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Plias  et  Oceani  spretos  pede  reppulit  amnis, 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
Tristior  hibemas  caelo  descendit  in  undas. 
lUis  ira  modum  supra  est,  laesaeque  venenum 
Morsibus  inspirant,  et  spicula  caeca  relinquunt 
Adfixae  venisy  animasque  in  volnere  ponunt. 
Sin  duram  metues  hiemem  parcesque  futuro, 
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[*  Taugete '  Pal.  and  Rom.— H.  N.]  *  Os 
bonestum/  like  **caput  honeetum,"  2.  392. 

*  Os  ostendit  honestum,'  like  "  extulit  os 
saorum  caelo,"  A.  8.  591,  of  the  moming 
Btar. 

233.]  'Plias'  (Med.  Gud.),  or  *Plea«' 
(Pal.)»  ifl  the  correct  orthography,  'Pleias' 
(Rom.)  being  a  triflyllable.  *  Oceani  am- 
nis :  *  Homer^B  'ClKtoofolo  Poad.  *  Pede  rep- 
pulit '  is  the  action  of  a  person  springing 
into  the  air  from  the  ground,  as  in  Ov.  M. 
4.  711,  comp.  by  Burm.,  **  pedibus  tellure 
repulsa  Arduus  in  nubes  abiit."     With 

*  spreto/  which  seems  here  to  have  a  half- 
physical  sense,  like  our  *  spum,'  comp.Hor. 
3  Od.  2.  24,  "Spemit  hiunum  fugiente 
penna." 

234.]  The  referenoe  is  to  the  moming 
setting  of  the  Pleiades,  already  mentioned 
1. 221,  where  see  note.  The  *  sidus  Piscis 
aquosi  *  seems  rightly  explained  by  Wund. 
and  Vosp,  after  Cerda  and  Catrou,  not  of 
the  star  called  the  Southem  Fish,  a  notion 
which  has  led  several  writers  on  the  pas- 
sage  into  error  and  porplexity,  nor,  as 
others  have  thousht,  of  the  Dolphin,  Scor- 
pion,  or  Hydra,  but  of  the  zodiacal  sign 

*  PiBces '  (comp.  Ov.  M.  10. 165,  **  Piscique 
Arles  succedit  aquoso"),  *Bidus  Piscis' 
being  put  generally  for  the  winter,  which 
is  just  coming  on  when  the  Pleiades  set, 
though  actually  the  sun  does  not  enter 
Pisces  tiU  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 
With  the  expregsion  *  sidus  Piecis '  comp. 
**Bub  sidere  Cancri,"  E.  10.  68.  This 
rainy  season  the  Pleiades  aro  said  to  avoid 
by  disappearing  under  the  sea,  *  trifltior,' 
an  epithet  applied  to  bad  weather  (e.g. 
y.  135  above),  being  meant  also  to  indicate 
that  they  depart  as  it  were  disconcerted. 

236.]  He  speaks  of  the  danger  in  taking 
the  honey  from  the  anger  of  the  bees, 
which  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  precautions 
mentioned  above.  So  in  tlie  simile  above 
referred  to  from  A.  12.  589,  **  Illae  intus 
trepidae  rerum  per  cerea  castra  Disciur- 
runt,  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iras." 
•Modum  Bupra:'  **praeter"  and  **extra 
modum  "  are  also  nsed. 

237.]  *MorBibuB*  used  improperly  for 


the  stingB.     'Inspirant  venenum'  like 
**  inspires  ignem,"  A.  1.  692. 

238.]  The  meaning  is,  as  Mr.  Munro 
observes,  they  fasten  on  the  veins  so  flrmly 
that  to  get  away  they  are  forced  to  leave 
their  stings  behind  then.    Virg.  however 
has  chosen  by  the  order  of  the  words  to 
remind  us  of  *  adflxa  venis'  (itself  read  by 
Bome  M8S.,  including  originally  one  of 
Bibbeck'B  cursives).     The  expression  ia 
doubtless  borrowed,  as  Heyne  remarks, 
from  Lucr.  5.  1322,  **MorisibuB  adflxae 
validis  atque  unguibus  uncis,"  though  the 
constmction  is  diflferent.    *  In  volnera  *  is 
read  by  Rom.,  Gud.,  &c.  [*in  volnere*  by 
NoniuB  p.  232,  Asper  here  as  quoted  by 
the  Berne  scholia,  Serv.  and  Med.]  *In 
volnere*    seems    better,    whether  it    be 
understood  *  in  the  act  of  wounding,'  or 
literally  *  in   the  wound,*  a  view  con- 
firmedby  Sil.  12.  386  (quoted  by  Cerda), 
**Altemique  animas  saevo  in   mucrone 
relinquunt,"  where  it  is  doubtleBs  meant 
that  the  life,  like  the  blood,  is  left  on  the 
blade. 

239.]  *Metuen8 '  was  restored  by  Hevne 
from  Kom.,  Gud.  originally,  &c. ;    l)ut 

*  metues  *  is  better,  as  there  is  no  colour 
for  joining  *  parces  *  and  *  miserabere '  by 
*que  .  .  .  que.*    Priscian,  who  supports 

*  metues,*  wrongly  makes  *  parces  ,  .  .  mi- 
serabere  *  the  apodosis.  Virg.  meaus,  *  if 
your  consideration  for  them  keeps  you 
from  taking  the  honey,  you  need  not  beal- 
tate  about  cutting  away  the  combs.*  Vlrg. 
may  almost  seem  to  have  versified  a  pas- 
sage  in  Varro  3. 16,  though  the  apparently 
corrupt  state  of  the  text  makes  it  hard  to 
speak  with  any  confidence,  **  si  fecunda  sii 
alvus,  ut  ne  plus  tertia  pars  eximatur 
mellis,  reliquum  hiemationi  relinquatur : 
si  vero  alvus  non  sit  fertilis,  ubi  quid  exi- 
matur,  exemtio  cum  est  maior  (?),  neque 
universam,  neque  palam  (?)  facere  oportet, 
ne  deflciant  animum.  Favi  qui  eximuntur 
(non  eximuntur  ?),  si  qua  pars  nihil  habet, 
aut  habet  inquinatum,  cultello  praesecatuj' 
(**praeBecetur"or**prae8ecator"?)."  Thia 
pasBage,  oompared  with  similar  preoepts 
in  the  other  ruBtic  writers,  may  show  that 
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Contusosque  animos  et  res  miserabere  fractas,  240 

At  suffire  thymo  cerasque  recidere  inanis 

Quis  dubitet  ?  nam  saepe  favos  ignotus  adedit 

Stelio,  et  lucifugis  congesta  cubilia  blattis, 

Immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus ; 

Aut  asper  crabro  inparibus  se  inmiscuit  armis,  245 


y irg.  does  not  think  of  absolutely  Bparing 
the  honev,  but  ooly  of  leaving  a  greater 
or  less  portion.  In  that  case,  the  pity 
ezpressed  in  the  next  line  may  be  for  the 
injury  already  done  by  depriving  them  of 
a  part  of  their  store;  in  the  other,  and 
perliaps  in  any  Tiew,  it  will  be  for  miachief 
not  done  bnt  only  contemplated,  this  pro- 
speotive  pity  aoiing  as  a  restraining  power. 
'  Metues :  *  the  bee-keeper  fearing  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  bees :  oomp.  note  on 
2.  419.  «Parcee  futuro:'  Meal  gently 
with  their  future.' 

240.]  With  'oontutoa  animos'  oomp. 
**defioiant  animum,"  Varro  1.  c,  and  the 
words  of  Didymus,  Geop.  15.  5,  oSr»  7fiu> 
oHr^  iBufA-fiffowrif  ital  rpo^^v  c(ou(ri:   witn 

*  res  fractas,'  ^  trepidae  rerum,*'  cited  on 
▼.  236. 

241.]  'At'  as  in  ▼.  208.  Med.  erro- 
neoubly  has  'aut,'  and  goes  on  to  read 

*  Bufferre  thymos.'  *  Sufferre  *  is  also  read 
by  Rom.;  but  Gud.  has  ^suffire,'  and  so 
Serv.  *  Thymo : '  f umigation  is  prcscribed 
by  Varro  L  o.  and  Col.  9. 14,  iu  oonnezion 
with  precepts  about  cleausing  the  hive. 
The  latter  reoommends  cow-dung,  whence 
Solirader  very  plauaibly  conjectured  *  fimo* 
here:  *thymo'  however  may  stand,  as 
FlorentiDus  in  Geop.  15. 3  speaks  of  fumi- 
giition  with  thyme  and  Kif^pov  as  a  means 
of attracting  them  back  to  tlie  hive.  From 
the  two  former  writers  it  would  appear 
that  fumigation  is  recommended  partly  as 
a  means  of  purification,  partly  as  Krateful 
to  the  bees,  nut,  as  some  have  thought, 
with  a  view  to  expeiling  or  deatroying  the 
▼ermin. 

242.]  «Dnbitet:*  with  refercnce  to  the 
hesitation  implied  in  vv.  239,  240,  which, 
Virg.  says,  need  not  eztend  farther. 
*Ignotu8  adedit,'  lAa0c  rp^«t¥,  Heyne. 
With  the  foUowiog  ennmeration  oomp.  1. 
181  foU.    Pal.  has '  iam  saepe,*  Bom.  *  ad- 

243.']  <8teUo  et,'  the  rcading  of  most, 
if  not  all  MSS.,  was  regarded  by  the  early 
editors  as  a  oretic  foot,  and  restored  a« 
auch  even  by  Heins.,  for  tlie  old  tezt 
'stellio,'  which  Heyne  retained.  The 
•yniaesis  is  of  oonrse  easily  pttralleled  from 
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8uch  instanoes  as  1.  482,  v.  297  below. 
[*Stelio'  Mcd.  and  Rom.,  •stellio'  Pal. 
— H.N.]  Itisdoubtfulwhether*cubilia' 
is  to  be  taken  with  Wagn.  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  *adedit,'  the  lurking-places  of 
the  motiis  being  put  for  the  moths  tbem- 
Belves,a8  Forb.  thinks,a  bold  ezpression, 
scarcely  oovcred  by  Keightley'8  rcference 
to  the  use  of  **  nidus,"  v.  17,  or  *  congesta' 
oonstructed  as  a  verb,  the  grammatical 
oonnezion  being  temporarily  intorrupted 
and  immediately  returned  to  in  tbe  nezt 
lioe.  '  Lucituga '  or  *  lucifugus '  is  an  old 
word  used  as  a  terro  of  r«'proach  by  Lucil. 
14. 3. "  fuit  lucifugus,  nebulo."  »*  Solituga" 
is  mentioned  by  Solinus,c.  4,  as  tbe  name 
of  an  insect;  but  the  word  is  probably  an 
error  of  his  for  "  solipuga  "  or  **  Siilpuga." 
[The  *solifuga'  is  described  by  Solinus 
1.  o.  as  **auimal  pereziguum  aranei 
forma":  the  *8olipuga'  or  *salpuga'  by 
Pliny  29.  92.  as  a  venomous  ant.— H.  N.] 
Keij^htley  thinks  it  clear  from  Pliny  li. 
99  that  the  *blatta'  was  the  blaok- 
beetle. 

244.]  *  Immunis '  is  used  similarly  as  a 
term  of  reproaph,  Plaut.  Trin.  2.  2.  69, 
**  civi  immuni  scin  quid  cantari  solet  ?  "  of 
a  citizen  who  has  no  public  spirit  Tbe 
word  is  a  oompound  of  the  old  adjcctive 
•*munis"  (i.  q.  **  offlciosus "),  uaed  by 
Plautusi  Merc  prol.  104,  and  Lucilius, 
and  recognized  by  Festus  [p.  143  M.]  and 
Nonius  [p.  23 J.  Hence  Plaut  Trin.  1. 
1. 2  has  **  immune  "  or  **  immoene  fucinus  " 
in  the  sense  of  **  ingratum."  The  dronea 
have  not  nerformed  their  'munus'  of 
labour,  ana  so,  as  Hesiod  ezprenses  it  (W. 
and  D.  304),  fi*\ur<rdw  Kdftaroy  rpvxowriv 
iL€pyol  "Moyrts  (oomp.  Id.  Theog.  598). 
The  language  may  be  from  Od.  1. 160, 
iw6rpioif  filoroif  f^owow  iBowruf  (spoken 
of  the  suitors),  as  Germ.  remarks.  *  Sedens 
ad  pabula,'  like  **  sedere  ad  focum,"  **  ad 
gubernacula,"  &c.  So  Kur.  Hel.  295,  vp6s 
wXowriaif  Tpdw*(aif  T^ovo'.  Med.  origimUly 
had  *  ad  pocula.' 

245.]  *Armis'  is  not,  as  seems  to  be 

generally    thought,   the   abl.,   but   the 

dative,  as  appears  from  A.  10.  796,  11. 

815,  where  the  worda  *8e  inmisouit  armis ' 
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Aut  dirum,  tiiliae,  genus,  aut  invisa  Mineryae 
Laxos  in  foribus  suspendit  aranea  casses. 
Quo  magis  exhaustae  fuerint,  hoc  acrius  omnes 
Incumbent  generis  lapsi  sarcire  ruinas, 
Gomplebuntque  foros  et  floribus  horrea  texent.  250 

Si  vero,  quoniam  casus  apibus  quoque  nostros 
Vita  tulit,  tristi  languebunt  corpora  morbo — 
Quod  iam  non  dubiis  poteris  cognoscere  signis : 
Gontinuo  est  aegris  alius  color ;  horrida  voltum 
Deformat  macies ;  tum  corpora  luce  carentum  255 


occur  again.  *  Inparibua  *  then  refera  to 
the  armj  of  the  bees,  which  c;innot  cope 
with  a  hornet.  *Paribu8  armis'  is  used 
A.  5.  425  of  equalweapons. 

246.]  8ee  on  v.  168.  *Tiniae'  are 
ooupled  with  *  blattae '  again  Hor.  2  S.  3. 
119.    For  *  dirum '  the  early  editors  gave 

*  durum '  after  some  MSS.,  induding  one 
of  Ribbeck'8  cursiveB.  '  Invisa  Minervae ' 
refers  to  the  legend  of  Arachne,  given  Ov. 
M.  6. 1  foU. 

247.]  Tlie  early  editors  read  *  in  foribus 
laxos,'  and  so  Gud.  [On  •  aranea '  Serv. 
remarks  **  sciendum  maiores  animal  ipsum 
masculino  genere  appellaase,  hio  araneuSy 
retia  vero  quae  faciunt,  feminino."  Nonius 
p.  192  gives  iustances  of  the  maso.  fiom 
Plautus.— H.  N.] 

248.]  These  words,  as  Forb.  remarks, 
oontain  a  precept,  whieh  the  rustic  writers 
sanction,  not  to  leave  too  muoh  honey, 
lest  the  bces  should  become  idle.  Gerda 
comp.  a  similar  precept  (Aristot.  H.  A.  9. 
40),  not  to  kill  all  the  droues.  [*Fue- 
runt,'  Med.  originally. — H.  N.] 

249.]  *  Incumbo  *  U8ed  here  with  inf., 
as  elsewhere  with  an  object  dause ;  see 
Forcell.  *  Lapsi  generis '  recalls  the  notion 
of  ahuman  famiiy,  as  in  v.  208.  *  Sarcire' 
seems  to  be  a  metaphor  from  building,  as 
in  the  phrase  "  sarta  tecta."  [*  Labsi '  Pal. 
— H.  N.] 

250.]  *  Fori '  probably  signifies  a  row  or 
rows  of  cells,  tbis  being  the  only  plaoe 
where  it  has  this  transfcrred  sense,  just  as 
it  is  used  of  a  row  or  rows  of  seats  in  a 
theatre.  In  Col.  10.  92  it  seems  to  mean 
a  narrow  trench  or  path  in  a  garden, 
apparently  from  the  resemblance  to  the 

•  fori'  of  a  ship.  *FIoribu8,'  the  poUen: 
see  on  v.  38.  *  Texent '  perhape  is  used  to 
recall  the  image  of  weaving  actual  flowers, 
though  of  oourse  the  meaning  is  that  they 
construct  their  cells  with  pollen. 

251 --280.]  <  The  symptomB  of  sidmesB 


among  bees  are  change  of  coloor  and  ap- 
pearance,  lassitude,  and  a  peculiar  buzz- 
ing.  Its  remedies  are  fumigation  with 
galbanum,  honey  mixed  with  ponnded 
galls  or  dried  rose-Ieaves,  wine  boiled 
down,  raisins,  thyme,  centaury,  and  the 
fiower  called  **  amellus  "  boUed  in  wine.' 

251.]  The  apodosis  would  natunilly 
have  begun  after  v.  252,  but  the  clause 
speaking  of  the  easiness  of  prognostica- 
tion  leads  to  an  enumeration  of  tJbe  symp* 
toms,  which  swells  into  an  independeut 
sentence,  so  that  Virg.  has  to  give  the 
real  apodosis  in  a  separate  form,  v.  264, 
^Apibus  quoque:'  there  is  perhaps  t 
touch  of  pessimism  here,  aa  if  diseasei 
migiit  be  expectc>d  to  be  peculiar  to  hu 
manity,  *'mortalibu8  aegris;"  perhaiM 
also  a  compliment  to  the  bees,  whose  goo^ 
fortune  in  other  respects  might  have  bcei 
Bupposed  to  exempt  them  from  casualtLe^ 
Rom.  has  *  nostris.' 

252.]  «Vita:'  regarded  as  ineludin 
men  and  bees  alike.  « Ck>rpora '  may  l 
nom.  or  acc. :  bnt  the  former  ia  more  iilj 
Virg.'s  general  usage,  e.g.  A.  4.  523. 

253.]  *  lam '  seems  to  noint  to  the  tin 
when  the  disease  has  made  some  progres 
and  the  symptoms  are  consequently  e 
plicit. 

254.]  *  Continuo,'  as  in  1.  356,  where 
introdiices  the  signs  of  wind.  *  Alius ' 
explained  by  what  follows.  *  Horrida ' 
illustrated  by  Varro  3. 16,  "  miiiua  vaU 
tium  signa  si  sunt  pilosae  et  horridae, 
pulverulentae,  nisi  opifici  eas  urget  t<^ 
pus ;  tum  enim  propter  laborem  aspcn 
tur  et  macescunt." 

255.]  The  carrying  out  of  the  dead  < 
hardlv  be  called  a  symptom  of  diaease,  1 
it  finds  its  plaoe  as  a  part  of  ihe  desci 
tion,  and  as  one  of  the  things  whlch  wo 
strike  an  observer  looking  at  the  bj 
'  Luce  carentum ; '  from  Lucr.  4.  35. 
"  cassmu  lumine,"  A.  2.  85»  lig^lit   be 
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Exportant  tectis  et  tristia  funera  ducunt ; 
Aut  illae  pcdibus  conexae  ad  limina  pendent, 
Aut  intus  clausis  cunctantur  in  aedibus,  omnes 
Ignavaeque  fame  et  contracto  frigore  pigrae. 
Tum  sonus  auditur  gravior,  tractimque  susurrant, 
Frigidus  ut  quondam  silvis  inmurmurat  Auster ; 
Ut  mare  sollicitum  stridit  refluentibus  undis ; 
Aestuat  ut  clausis  rapidus  fomacibus  ignis. 
Hic  iam  galbaneos  suadebo  incendere  odores, 
Mellaque  harundineis  inferre  canalibus,  ultro 


265 


yirtually  Bynonymous  with  life,  as  in  A.  4. 
31,  G.  721. 

256.]  *Exporto,'  for  carrying  ont  to 
burial,  like  **  effero,"  used  also  Suet  Dom. 
17.  8o  Arifitot.,  speaking  of  the  same 
thing,  uses  i^iyuv  and  iKKoiiiiuw,  •  Fu- 
nuB  duoere  *  is  a  phrase,  e.g.  Juv.  1.  146, 
like  **  pompam  ducere." 

257.]  *  Pedibufl  conexae  pendent '  would 
certainly  seem  to  refcr  most  naturally  to 
bees  hanging  in  a  clustcr,  "  pedibus  per 
mutua  nexifl,"  A.  7. 66.  So  it  appears  to 
haye  been  understood  by  Sil.  2.  221. 
**  densoque  volatu  Raucum  conexae  glom- 
erant  ad  limina  murmur"  (of  bees  re- 
tuming  to  the  hive).  This  however  is 
said  not  to  be  a  symptom  of  disease  in 
bees,  80  that  Wagn.  understands  *co- 
nexae  *  of  the  individual  insect  drawing 
np  its  legs  in  dcatb,  while  Heyne  suggests 
*conixae.'  But  the  common  interpreta- 
tion  is  fiupported  by  Aristot.  H.  A.  9. 40, 
tray  8«  Kpiiiumai  i^  &AX4a»v  4v  r^  arftir 
v«i,  trnfitiov  yiytrau  rovro  Jht  iaco\ti}^ti  rh 
fffi^yoi.  &AA&  Korapvffwn  rh  fffi^vos  oXyt^ 
y\vK9i  ol  fitXirrovpyoif  Sray  rovr*  oJfo'- 
Bonrrai. 

258.]  *  Glausis '  is  mcrely  an  ordinary 
epithet,  carrying  out  the  sense  of  *  intus ' 
and  opp.  to  *  ad  limina.' 

259.]  Aristot.,  quoted  by  Gerda,  says 
iXXo  8^  yScjifia  otov  ipyia  ris  yiyytroi  ru>y 
fit\irrcey.  Virg.  intimates  apparently  two 
causes  of  this  lassitude,  want  of  food  in 
vrinter,  and  cold.    Rom.  and  Pal.  have 

*  ignava.'  *  Contracto,'  congealed :  apply- 
ing  however  also  to  the  efft-ct  of  the  cold 
on  the  bees,  as  if  the  reading  had  been 

*  contractae,'  so  that  we  may  compare 
with  Emm.  Phaedr.  4.  23.  19,  »*  Mori  con- 
tractam  tuno  te  cogunt  frigora,"  speaking 
of  a  fly.  Mr.  Blackbum  thinks  it  means 
the  cold  they  have  oaught,  like  **con- 
trahere  morbum,"  *' pestilentiam "  &c. 
(comp.  *«friguB  ooHegit"  Hor.  1  Ep.  11. 


13),  and  this  may  possibly  be  inoluded  in 
Virj?.*8  notion. 

260.]  *Tractim'  occurs  Lucr.  3.  530 
of  death  creeping  ^dually  through  the 
frame.  Here  it  evidently  signifies  a  pro- 
longed  and  continuous  sound. 

261.]  These  three  similes  are  supposed 
to  be  from  II.  14.  394  foll.,  whero  the 
shout  of  the  oontcnding  armies  is  com- 
pared  to  waves  breaking  on  the  shore,  to 
fire  in  a  mountain  glen,  and  to  wind 
among  the  trees,  each  comparison  oecupy* 
ing  the  same  space  of  two  lines.  *  Quon- 
dani,'  indeflnite,  *  at  somo  time  or  other.' 
It  appears  to  stand  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  **  quidam  "  as  **oIim  "  to  *'ille." 
Comp.  our  use  of  *8ome  time '  iu  the  sense 
of  *  formerly,'  of  *  one  day '  in  a  definite  or 
indefinite  sense,  &c. 

262.]  •  Stridit,'  the  archaic  form,  is  the 
reading  of  Med.  and  PaL,*8tridet'  of  Rom. 

*  Kefluentibus,'  retiring  after  having 
broken  on  the  coast 

263.]  *  Clausis '  accounts  for  the  sound. 

*  Rapidus : '  sce  on  E.  2. 10. 

264.]  *  Hic  *  of  time  is  freouent  in  Virg. 
Instances  are  oollected  by  Wagn.,  Q.  V. 
23.  2.  6,  all  of  tiiem,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  present,  from  the  Aeneid.  *  Gal- 
baneos  odores,'  like  **croceoB  odores,"  1. 
56.      For  *galbanum'  see    ou   3.  415. 

*  Suadebo : '  the  first  person,  as  in  3.  295, 
300,  the  fut  ind.  as  in  3.  100,  409  foU. 
See  also  3.  329. 

265.]  There  seems  to  be  an  aUnsion  to 
the  troughs  from  which  cuttle  diank, 
called  'canales,'  3.  330.  *Hanindinei 
canales'  then  will  bo  reeds  used  as 
troughs.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
*inferre  canalibus'  means  *to  introduco 
into  troughs,'  or  *to  convey  (to  the  hives) 
by  troughs,'  *  canalibus '  bieing  in  the  one 
case  the  dative,  in  the  other  the  abla- 
tive.  Here  again  *  ultro '  has  its  sense  of 
'  gratnitoufily,'  or  *  going  further '  (see  on 
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Hortantem  et  fessas  ad  pabula  nota  vocantem. 
Proderit  et  tunsum  gallae  admiscere  saporem 
Arentisque  rosas,  aut  igni  pinguia  multo 
Defruta,  vel  Psithia  passos  de  vite  racemos, 
Cecropiumque  thymum  et  grave  olentia  centaurea.     270 
Est  etiam  flos  in  pratis,  cui  nomen  amello 
Fecere  agricolae,  facilis  quaerentibus  herba ; 
Namque  uno  ingentem  tollit  de  caespite  silvam, 
Aureus  ipse,  sed  in  foliis,  quae  plurima  circum 
Funduntur,  violae  sublucet  purpura  nigrae ;  276 

Saepe  deum  nexis  ornatae  torquibus  arae ; 


T.  204),  the  bees  being  not  merely  aUowed 
to  drlok,  but  invited,  without  any  over- 
ture  made  on  their  part. 

266.]  *  Fessas ;  *  of  fiickneafl,  as  in  Hor. 
Garm.  Saoc.  63.  Forb.  comp.  the  use  of 
»*  laboro"  (Kdfuw)  and  ••  langueo." 

267.]  OaUs  are  given  as  astringents,  as 
bees  suffer  from  loosenees  in  consequence 
of  their  diet  (Col.  9.  13).  ♦Tunsum*  of 
course  properly  refers  to  *  gaUae.' 

268.]  Dried  roses,  like  galls,  are  mixed 
with  honey :  wine  not  mixed,  but  giTen 
as  an  altemative,  as  appears  from  Col.  1.  c. 
269.]  For  •defruta*  see  on  1.  295 :  for 
*Pflithia*  on  2.  93.  'Raceraos'  is  pro- 
bably  to  be  understood  of  tlie  winc,  not 
of  the  grapes  themselves,  as  Gol.  1.  c. 
preecribes  **  passo  et  defruto  vetere  fessas 
sustinere." 

270.]  Centaury,  so  oalled  from  its  le- 
gendary  use  by  Chiron  to  heal  the  wound 
received  from  Hercules'  arrow,  is  men- 
tioned  by  Lucr.  4.  125  with  the  epithet 
**  triatia,"  among  the  tbings  "  quaecunque 
suo  do  oorpore  odorem  Exspirant  acrcm." 
271.]  Tiie  *  ameUus '  is  generally  agreed 
to  be  the  Attic  aster,  which  is  found  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Athens  (Keightley).  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  best  specific  of  all  by 
Col.  1.  c,  who  indeed  follows  Virg. 
closely  throughout  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

272.]  *  Facilis  quaerentibus*  is  the  same 
oonstruction  witn  **facilem  peoori"  2. 
223,  *  compliant  to  those  who  seek  it,'  i.e. 
easily  found. 

27H.]  *  Uno  de  caespite  *  seems  rightly 
taken  by  Philarg.  as  a  poetical  equiva- 
lent  to  **  una  de  radice,"  as  the  stalks  of 
the  plant  all  spring  from  ono  root. 
*  Silvam  *  of  a  growth  of  loaves,  2.  17. 
For  ♦  uno  '  Beveral  MS8.  (none  of  Rib- 


beck's)  and  early  editions  spve  *imo.'  i 
coDstant  variation,  the  woros  being  fre 
quently  undistinguishable  in  cursivi 
copies. 

274.]  •  Ipse/  tlie  centre  or  disc  of  th 
flower  as  distinguished  from  its  petals,  a 
in  2.  297  of  a  tree  dibtinguished  from  it 
branches,  ib.  131  of  a  plant  from  it 
leaves.  Voss.  comp.  s  simUar  dt^sori] 
tion  of  the  narcissus,  Ov.  M.  3.  509,  *'  cr< 
ceum  pro  corpore  fiorem  Inveniunt,  foli 
medium  cingeutibus  albis." 

275.]  *  Violao  sublucet  purpura  uigra 
seems  rightly  explained  by  Forcell.  s.  ' 
••  apparet  nitor  purpurae  sub  nigrore  vi 
lae."  G^rm.  comp.  similar  uses  of  vt 
ir6p^upos  and  ^oKofi-rfis.  [Pliny  9.  1 
(liquor)  **nigrantifl  rosae  colore  subl 
cens."— H.  N.] 

276.]  Weichert,  with  whom  Forb.  a 
Eeightley  agree,  brands  this  line  as  s] 
rious.  The  conclusion  isamost  haziirdt 
one,  as  all  the  MSS.  contain  the  vei 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  instaticti 
which  a  line  resting  on  the  unvary 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  of  Virg.  has  b 
condemned  by  the  consent  of  the  l 
critics:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
reasons  alleged  against  its  genuiner 
are  precisely  such  as  might  uppi^a 
other  judges  evidences  of  the  Virgi 
manner.  The  reference  to  sacril 
irrelevant  as  it  may  seem,  is  just  on 
those  artifices  by  which  Virg.  is  ap 
exalt  or  relieve  a  trivial  stibject  (c< 
e.g.  2.  192  foll);  the  structure  of 
line,  unconnected  with  the  contexi 
any  relative  or  other  particle,  is  'wha 
constantly  find  elsewhere  in  his  de» 
tions,  e.g.  A.  1.  12,  where  tUe  ium 
clause  actually  interrupts  a  eenl 
which  is  resumed  immediately  d 
wards ;  the  omission  of  the  verb  subd 
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Asper  in  ore  sapor ;  tonsis  in  yallibus  illnm 
Pastores  et  curva  legtint  prope  flumina  Mellae, 
Huius  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho, 
Pabulaque  in  foribus  plenis  adpone  canistris. 
Sed  si  quem  proles  subito  defeccrit  omnis, 
Nec,  genus  unde  novae  stirpis  revocetur,  habebit, 
Tempus  et  Arcadii  memoranda  inventa  magistri 
Pandere,  quoque  modo  caesis  iam  saepe  iuvencis 


280 


tive  ia  also  a  oommon  feature  in  such 
descriptions,  as  in  the  very  next  linu : 
'torquis'  has  already  been  used  with 
Bome  want  of  strictneBB  3.  168,  of  twisted 
oeiers  put  round  a  bcast^s  neck,  while 
here  any  association  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  a  fiUet  is  at  oiice  corrected  by  '  nexis ; ' 
nor  can  it  be  fairly  urged  that  the  num- 
ber  of  the  pecnliaritied  itself  is  sufflcient 
to  bring  the  line  into  suspicion.  [It 
should  be  added  that  although  Serv.  and 
Pbilarg.  do  not  mention  the  line,  the 
Berne  soholia  do,  interpretins  *  torquibus' 
as  *  coronis  flexuosis.' — H.  N.] 

277.]  With  the  structure  of  this  and 
the  following  line  comp.  2.  134,  135. 
'Tonsia*  is  explained  by  'pastores.' 
There  seems  no  nced  to  give  with  Wagn, 
a  present  sense  to  the  pust  participle, 
whieh  here  seems  to  have  that  aoristic 
sense  so  oommon  in  the  perf.  indic.  as 
used  in  the  Goorgics,  *  which  cattlo  have 
been  known  to  graze,'  or  *are  in  the 
habit  of  grazing/  The  *valles'  are 
doubtless  meant  to  be  in  the  liantuan 
region. 

278.]  The  introduction  of  *MelIa'  is  a 
domestic  touch.  [Med.  corrected  and  the 
Berne  scholia  read  *  Amellae.'  Philarg. 
says  ^*  Melia  amnis  in  Gallia  Cisalpinu, 
vicinus|Brixiae,  oritur  ex  monte  Breuno  :*' 
and  so  Serv.,  tbough  less  explicitly.  The 
Berne  scholia  add  that  Amella  was  also 
the  name  of  a  town  or  a  river  (*  civitas 
vel  fluvius  ")  in  Campania.— II.  N.]  For 
•  prope  *  Rom.  has  *  per.* 

279.]  *  Odoratus '  mcrely  expresses  the 
Bcent  or  *  bouquet '  of  generous  wine,  like 
dtvos  oyBoarfAlas,  which  Germ.  oompares. 
8o  €uci8T)T  Theocr.  14.  16,  referred  to  by 
Heyne.  Columellas  precipt  is  (1.  c), 
**  ea  (amelli  radix)  cum  vetere  Aminneo 
vino  decocta  exprimitur,  et  ita  liquatus 
eius  Bucus  dutur." 

280.]  Rom.  has  *  expone.'  Mr.  Black- 
burn  thinks  the  word  *  cinistris '  is  chusen 
to  elevate  bees  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings. 


281—294.]  '  If  the  stock  of  bees  should 
die  out  altogether,  there  is  a  mode  of  re- 
pairing  the  loss  which  involves  a  long 
story.  I  will  tell  it,  for  the  remedy  is 
ono  in  which  the  eastem  nations  repose 
unbounded  faith.' 

282.]  *Genus  novae  stirpis'  is  appa- 
roDtly  pleonastic,  as  either  ^'novnm 
genus  "  or  "  nova  stirps  "  might  have  ex- 
pressed  the  meaning,  With  *  revocetur  * 
comp.  A.  1.  235,  "revocato  a  sanguine 
Teucri."  Strictly  speaking  it  is  incon- 
sisient  with  *uovae.'.  The  seoond  stock 
miglit  be  eitber  called  new  or  a  restora- 
tion  of  the  old;  Virg.  mixes  the  two 
conceptions.  *  Habebit : '  the  fut.  ind.  is 
juinea  witli  the  so-called  fut  **  exactum  " 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  the 
two  actlons,  as  iu  speaking  of  present 
time  we  might  have  **  proles  eum  defecit, 
nec  habet,"  &c    Comp.  3.  327,  328. 

283.]  It  seems  doubtful  whether  *et' 
here  means  *both,'  referring  to  'que' 
foUowing^  or  'also,'  i.e.  in  addition  to 
the  previous  precepts  and  descriptions. 
*Tempus  pandere:  *  see  on  1. 213.  *  Arcadii 
magi^tri : '  Arishieus  (1.  14)  is  said  by 
Justin  (13.  7)  to  have  been  king  of  Ar- 
cadia.  He  is  called  *  magister '  either  as 
a  shepherd  (E.  2.  33,  3.  101)  or  bee- 
keeper,  or  aa  a  teacher  (E.  5.  48,  A.  5. 
301  \  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  being 
explained  by  *inventa.'  This  plan  is 
called  his  '  inventum '  apparently  because 
he  was  the  first  who  made  it  known  to 
the  world,  though  it  was  communicated 
to  nim  by  Proteus,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel.  His  honours  as  an  inventor  are 
greatly  increased  by  other  writers  (e.g. 
Apoll.  Khod.,  and  a  scholiast  on  the  Ar- 
gonautics  referred  to  by  Corda),  who 
make  him  the  flr»t  that  got  honey  from 
bees,  caused  milk  to  curdle,  produced  oil 
from  the  olive,  bred  cattle,  and  hunted 
with  dogs,  the  introducer  in  short  of  most 
of  the  arts  commemorated  in  these  last 
two  books  of  the  Gcorgics. 

284.]  '  Paudere/  as  Forb.  reminda  ub. 
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Insincenis  apes  tnlerit  ernor.    Altius  omnem  285 

Expediam  prima  repetens  ab  origine  famam. 

Nam  qua  Pellaei  gens  fortunata  Canopi 

Accolit  effuso  stagnantem  flumine  Nilum 

Et  circum  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  phaselis, 

Quaque  pharetratae  vicinia  Persidis  urguet,  290 


is  a  faTOurite  word  with  Lttcr.,  e.g.  1.  55. 
*  lam  saepe '  with  *  tulerit.'  '  Caesis '  ifl 
said  generally,  the  particular  mode  of 
slaughter  being  explained  below,  v.  301. 
285.]  *  Insincenifl '  is  a  rare  word,  the 
only  two  instancca  given  by  ForceU. 
being  from  late  writers,  Gcllius  nnd  Pru- 
dentiuB.  *  Sincerus '  is  used  of  things  in 
a  normal  or  hcaltliy  state,  as  in  Ov.  M. 
1.  11)0,  "  immeJicabile  volinis  Ense  reoi- 
dendum,  ne  pars  sinccra  trahatur."  This 
notion  of  the  generation  of  bees  from 
putrid  oxen  was  common  among  the 
anciouts,  having  doubtless  arisen,  as 
Heyne  remarks,  from  bees  having  chosen 
the  hoUow  of  the  body  (os  in  othcr  cases 
the  hollow  tnmks  of  trees,  2.  453)  as  a 
convenient  plaoe  for  hiving.  Varro  (2.  .5) 
mentions  it  among  the  glories  of  oxen, 
*Menique  ex  hoc  putrefacto  nasci  dul- 
oissimas  apes,  mellis  matres,  ex  quo  Ulas 
Graeci  fiovy6yas  (fiovytv€7sj  Scaliger)  ap- 
pellant,"  and  in  his  chapter  on  bees 
(3.  IG)  cites  a  line  from  Archeluus  calling 
them  fiobs  ^Bi^i^vris  irciroriy/AcVa  rciri^a,  and 
another,  whioli  in  a  slightly  different 
form  reaUy  belongs  to  Nicander  (Ther. 
741),  imruv  fihv  (r(^^«rer  ytvfd,  fi6<rx^^  ^^ 
fAfKurtrai,  With  *  altius  *  Forb.  comp.  Cic. 
Legg.  1.  6,  "  Alte  et  a  capite  repetere," 
where  **  alte  "  is  explained  by  "a  capite," 
as  *  altius '  here  by  '  prima  repetcns  ab 
origine.' 

286.]  *Prima  repetens  ab  origine'  re- 
peated  A.  1.  372.  Tama'  here=**fa- 
bula,"  a  sense  ncarly  equivalent  to  that 
which  it  bears  in  such  expressions  as 
"fama  eet,"  **fama  volat,"  &c.  *Ex- 
pediam '  will  have  its  strict  sense,  *  unfold' 
or  *  disentangle.' 

287.]  This  and  the  five  following  lines 
are  a  periphrasis  for  £gypt.  *  Pellaeus '  is 
an  epithet  given  to  Canopus  in  conse- 
quence  of  tlie  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander  and  the  foundation  of  a  Mace- 
donian  dynasty.  Lucan  is  rather  fond  of 
the  epithet,  applying  it  to  Ptolemy  and 
his  family,  to  the  crown  of  Egvpt,  and  to 
Alexandria  (5.  60,  8.  475,  607,  10.  511, 
referrod  to  by  Forb.).  *  Fortunata,'  blest 
in  the  fertility  of  their  country,  and  per- 


haps  in  the  eonsequent  dlminution  of 
labour;  by  no  means  a  oommonplace 
epithet  as  coming  from  the  poet  of  the 
Georgics. 

288.]  *  Stagnantero,'  oovering  the  land 
like  a  lake  or  pool,  the  consequencc  of  iUi 
overflow.  Heyne  comp.  Lucan  2.  417, 
**  Si  non  per  plana  iacentis  Aegypti  Li- 
bycas  Nilus  stag^iaret  harenas."  Forb.  re- 
fers  to  Lucan  4.  134,  •*  Sic  Venetus  sta^- 
nante  Pado,  fusoque  Britannus  Navigat 
Oceano." 

289.]  These  boats,  aocording  to  Lucai] 
4.  136,  were  of  papyrus;  aocording  u 
Juv.  15. 127,  of  earthenware.  The  wordi 
of  the  latter,  **  Parvnla  fictilibus  solitun 
daro  vela  phaselis,  Et  brevibus  pictai 
remis  incumbere  testae,"  are  eviaentl; 
founded  on  Virg.,  and  will  Ulubtrat 
'pictis.'  ^Phaselis'  is  the  spelling  < 
Med.  here  as  in  1. 227.  There  is  force  i 
*  sua,'  which  calls  attention  to  the  singi 
larity  of  the  circumstance. 

290.]  The  difficulty  of  this  and  tl 
three  foliowing  lines  ia  weU  known.  Tl 
great  majority  of  MSS.  (including  Pt 
and  two  of  Ribbeck's  cursives)  give  v 
291—293  in  the  foUowing  order,  '1 
viridem  .  .  .  Et  diversa  .  .  .  Usqut^ 
Bom.  and  one  other  read  '  Et  diversa  . 
Usque  .  .  .  Et  viridem :  *  Med.,  Gud.,  a 
three  others,  *  Et  diversa  .  .  .  Et  virid* 
.  .  .  Usque.'  This  variation  would  se^ 
to  have  arisen  from  the  omission  of  c 
or  other  of  these  lines  and  ita  insertion 
the  margin,from  which  subseqnent  co] 
ists  iutroduced  itagain  into  the  text,  e^ 
following  his  own  notion  of  the  pl 
which  it  ought  to  occupy.  Which  of 
three  it  was  that  experienoed  this  forti 
extemal  consideratious  give  ua  no  me 
of  determining;  nor  is  there  any  th 
in  the  passage  intrinBicallv  to  8ugge2^1 
answer,  though  *Et  viridem*  bas  h 
condemned  by  some  of  the  earlier  cril 
Cerda,  Bryant,  aud  Heyne.  Such  is 
hypothcsis  which  seems  most  natur 
to  ariso  from  the  facts  presented  by 
MSS..  a  hypothesis  which  would  Ix* 
sibtent  with  the  omission,  od  crii 
grouuds,of  anyone  of  the  threo  lines 
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£t  diyersa  ruens  septem  discurrit  in  ora 
Et  viridem  Aegyptum  nigra  fecundat  harena 
Usque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis, 
Omnis  in  hac  certam  regio  iacit  arte  salutem. 
Exiguus  primum,  atque  ipsos  contrftctus  ad  usus 
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not  with  the  ezolasion  of  aU  three(Wagn.), 
or  even  four,  including  y.  290  (Keightley). 
[Tuming  to  the  anoient  oommentatora, 
we  find  that  Serv.  has  a  note  on  v.  292, 
only  (*Et  viridem  Aegyptum ')»  Philarg. 
on  V.  293  only  (*  Usque  coloratis ')  while 
the  Beme  scholia  notice  both.  But 
not  one  of  the  three  commentaries  takes 
any  note  of  v.  291  (*  Et  diversa  mens '). 
— H.  N.]  The  context  itself  doea  not 
Beem  to  reouire  that  any  thing  should  he 
left  out,  though  ob  a  geographical  de- 
acription  of  E^pt  the  passage  is  perhaps 
rather  overtoaded.  Perhaps  we  mav  adopt 
a  suggestion  of  Eeightley'8,  tliough  made 
with  a  different  objoct,  and  conjecture 
that  the  redundancy  ia  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  altcration  which  has  bcen 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  aa  having 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  poem. 
But  it  would  seem  unsafe  to  develop 
such  a  theory  of  revision  into  detail,  as 
Ribbeck  has  done,  Bupposing  that  Virg., 
having  written  v.  289,  wished  to  improve 
upon  it,  butwaB  unable  to  decide  between 
YV.  291,  293  and  vv.  291,292  as  poasible 
BubstituteB.  The  mention  of  Persia  aa 
bordering  on  Egypt  seem^  to  be  only  one 
of  the  many  InBtanceB  of  Yirg.^s  vague 
notion  ofgeography,  'PerBis'  being  here 
used  loOBcly  to  inolude  Arabia,  ns  in  v. 
212  the  Hydaapes  has  been  called  Median. 
The  alteroative  is  to  suppoBe  that  '  the 
neighbourhood  of  Persia '  in  an  ezpresHion 
for  the  variouB  oountries  to  the  east  of 
Egypt,  Persia  being  selected  as  the  most 
poetio  name  and  most  renowned  nation. 
With  regard  to  the  true  order  of  the  lines, 
it  is  not  easy  to  speak  definitely,  as  the 
fiense  is  the  same  either  way,  though  if  we 
follow  the  arrangement  of  Pal.  and  tho 
majority  there  is  perhaps  some  awkward- 
noBB  in  referring  *■  focundat  '  to  *  amnis  * 
rather  than  to  *  vicinia,*  au  awkwardnesfl 
avoided  by  the  early  editors,  who,  follow- 
ing  JuliitB  Sabinus,  erroneoubly  supposed 

*  vicinia '  to  be  the  plural  of  a  non-existent 
**vicinium."  Aa  between  theother  ar- 
rangements,  the  balance  of  authority 
Beems  to  be  in  favour  of  that  of  Med., 
which  acoordingly  I  have  adopted.  With 

*  pharetratae  PersidiB '  comp.  Hor.  2.  Od. 


16.  6,  "  Medi  pharetra  decori ; "  with  *  vi- 
cinia  urguet,'  where  the  abflence  of  an 
object  iB  to  be  noted,  Aesch.  Ag.  1004, 
ytirw¥  dfiSroixos  iptl^ti,  and  perhapB  Hor. 
2  S.  2.  64,  "  hao  urguet  lupuB,  hac  canis, 
aiunL"  [*  Urset'  Med.and  Gud.— H.  N.j 

292.]  *  Viridem '  and  *  niera '  aro  doubt- 
less  intended  to  be  antlthelical ;  but 
though  the  opposition  isperhapd  not  much 
to  be  admired,  espeoially  as  *  viridem ' 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  predicate,  taken 
closely  with  *  fecundat,'  and  expressing 
the  effect  of  the  fecundation,  that  Ib  no 
reason  for  suspecting  th.e  line.  See  E.  6. 
54  for  a  similar  instance.  '  Harena,'  of 
the  soil  of  a  river,  3.  350.  *  Niger,*  of 
sea-sand,  A.  9.  714.  Comp.  generally 
"qune  Bcptem  geminus  colorat  Aequora 
Xaus"  Cutull.ill.  7,  which  Virg.  may 
huve  had  in  his  mind. 

293.]  *IndiB,'  apparently  the  Ethio. 
pianB,  unlesB  wo  are  to  extend  Virg.'B 
geographical  untruHtworthincss  further. 
*  CuToratis,'  as  we  talk  of  men  of  oolour, 
as  Koightlcy  reroarks,  the  word  itself 
meaning  no  more  than  coloured.  Ov. 
Am.  1.  14.  6,  referred  to  by  Forb.,  ap- 
plies  the  epithet  to  the  Seres. 

294.]  *  lacit '  Beems  to  be  a  synonyme 
for  *  ponit/  derived  probably  from  the 
phrase  "  iacere  fundameutum,"  [Non.  p. 
327,  and]  Sorv.  '  Certam  salutom  '  then 
will  be  a  condensed  expression  for*'Bpem 
certae  salutis."  Med.,  a  m.  p.  haa*certe.' 
[Pal.  and  Kom.  *  iacet.'] 

295—314.1  •  The  remedy  is  to  kill  a  two- 
vear-old  bullock  in  a  narrow  chamber  by 
boating,  bmise  the  body.and  leave  it  there 
with  twigs  of  casia  and  thyme,  when  bees 
will  gradually  breed  within  it,  till  at  last 
you  get  a  large  swarm.' 

295.1  There  is  perhaps  something  awk- 
ward  m  this  didactic  description  of  the 
procoBB,  as  introduced  here,  after  the 
legend  accounting  for  it  has  been  pro- 
mised,  and  bcfore  it  has  been  given, 
especially  as  the  ciose  of  that  legcnd  is 
afterwards  made  to  contain  the  eame 
precept  in  two  different  forms.  Here 
again  we  have  a  presumption  that  what 
we  are  reading  is  an  alteration  of  the 
original  draught    The  precept  itself  is 
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Eligitur  locus ;  hunc  angustique  imbrice  tecti 
Parietibusque  premunt  artis,  et  quattuor  addunt, 
Quattuor  a  ventis,  obliqua  luce  fenestras. 
Tum  vitulus  bima  curyans  iam  comua  fronte 
Quaeritnr ;  huic  geminae  nares  et  spiritus  oris 
Multa  reluctanti  obstruitur,  plagisque  perempto 
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giyen  in  detail  by  Florentinua  in  Geop. 
15.  2,  who  profess-es  to  foUow  DemoorituB 
and  Yarro,  referring  to  eome  passage 
which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  latter.  On  this  first  head 
he  Bays  that  the  chamber,  oTkos,  should 
be  ten  cubits  high  and  broad,  and  four 
Bquare,  with  one  door  aiid  four  windows, 
one  on  each  side.  Virg.  evidently  intendB 
to  give  a  similar  direction;  but  the 
languiige  in  which  he  expri-sscs  himsolf 
is  not  easily  explicable.  He  apparently 
says  that  a  spot  is  to  be  chosen  naturally 
adapted  for  the  object,  narrow  and  con- 
fioed — an  injunctiou  which  FlorentinuB 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  uecessary, 
and  which  appears  Buperfluous  if  not 
Buicidal,  as  if  the  chamber  was  of  the 
proper  size  it  could  not  signify  whetbec 
it  was  built  in  an  open  space  or  in  a  hole, 
while  a  place  naturally  adaptcd  for  the 
objcct  would  hardly  need  walls,  and 
would  hardly  leave  room  for  the  admission 
of  air  or  light  through  windows.  ThuB 
he  can  scatcely  meiin  more  than  that  a 
chamber  is  to  be  built  of  sufficient  fimall- 
ncBB  for  the  purpose,  though  his  words 
would  certainly  suggest  the  other  inter- 
pretation.    Another  question  arises  about 

*  ipsos  contractus  ad  usus,'  wiiich  it  scemB 
open  to  us  to  interpret  either  as  if  *  ud 
U6UB'=*in  usus*  (which  is  actually 
found  ifa  Bome  MSS.,  including  Pal.  and 
the  first  reading  of  Med.),  the  sense 
being,  *narrowed  (or  narrow)  for  that 
very  object,'  or  as  if  *  ad'  expressed  the 
standard  to  which  the  reduction  was  to  be 
made,  ^  narrowed  down,'  olb  we  might  say, 
*to  the  bare  occasion.'  *Ad  usus'  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  Virg. :  "  in  usum  " 
or  "usus"  has  already  occurred  3.  813, 
and  will  meet  us  again  A.  4.  647,  "  non 
ho8  quacsitum  munus  in  usus." 

296.]  For  Mmbrices/  semi-cylindrical 
tiles  used  to  cover  the  lint  s  of  junction 
between  the  rows  of  flat  tiles  on  the  roof 
(**  tegulae  "),  see  Dict.  A.  b.  v.  *  tegula.' 

*  Angusti  imbrice  teoti*  hcre  seems 
merely  a  poetical  amplification  for 
*angusto  teclo.*  [Serv.  and  the  Berne 
Bcholia  remark  that   *imbrex/    though 


generally  masc,  is  more  properly 
feminine,  quoting  Plaut.  Mil.  2.  6.  24. 
Does  thiB  imply  that  they  read  *  angmta- 
que  imbrice  tecti '  ? — H.  N.] 

298.]  '  Obliqua  luoe,'  so  as  not  to  admit 
too  much  light,  which  would  interfere 
with  tlie  subscquent  process.  How  this 
is  to  be  done,  as  Mr.  Long  remarks, 
Virg.  does  not  explain.  Mr.  Youge  in 
his  edition  of  Virg.  takes  *  a  ventis  *  away 
from  the  winds,  comparing  3.  302,  and 
Bupposing  that  the  windows  are  to  look 
M.E.,  S.E.,  N.W.,  6.W.,  Bo  that  at  noon  the 
Bun  would  strike  a  window  obliquely. 
Some  MSS.  or  editions  seem  to  give 
^  adversa  luce,'  badly. 

299.]  *  lam  *  may  refer  cither  to  *bima' 
or  *  curvans,*  or  both.  The  buUock'8  second 
year  is  tobepa8t,and  his  homs  already 
grown.  Comp.  E.  3.  87,  **  lam  cornu  pe- 
tat,  et  pedibuB  qui  spargat  barenam." 
Florentinus  (I.  c.)  says  that  the  bullock 
is  tn  be  thirty  months  old,  and  very  fat. 

300.]  ^SpirituB  oris,*  another  ampliil- 
cation  for  **  os." 

301.]  *MuIta  reluctanti*  may  be,  aa 
Germ.  thinka,  a  translation  of  the  Homeric 
irSKK*  ifKaCSfjLfVOs  (II.  6.  458,  Od.  13, 
277).  *  Opsuitur,'  the  reading  of  Me^d., 
was  restored  by  Heins.  Wogn.  recalls 
*  obstruitur,*  as  agreeing  better  with  tiu 
precept  of  Florentinus,  who  ordera  tbai 
every  aperiure  in  the  bulIock'B  body  \m 
closed  up  with  pitched  clotha.  This  i 
not  conclusive,  as  Virg.  may  have  chosei 
to  vary  this  point  of  detail ;  but  it  dc>e 
not  seem  worth  while  to  depart  from  th 
reading  of  the  majority  of  copies,  whicl 
besides,  as  Wakef.  remarks,  is  perhap 
better  suited  to  the  violent  measnre  t^ 
commended.  **  Obsuo"  is  much  the  ran 
word,  only  two  instances  being  cited  h 
Forccll.,  both  of  them  in  the  fomi  **  ol 
sutus."  [Both  readings  are  recognizt^ 
by  the  Berno  scholia. — H.  N.]  FL 
rentinus  says  that  this  closing^  up  is  i 
take  place  aftrr  the  beast  has  been  kiU*.  < 
Virg.  evidently  means  that  he  is  to  1 
first  stifled  and  then  beaten  to  death< 
a  bss  likely  direction.  *Plagis  perempt 
is  probably  not  to  be  preBsed,  aa  if  tl 
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Tunsa  per  integram  solvuntur  viscera  pellem 
Sic  positum  in  clauso  linquunt,  et  ramea  costis 
Subiciunt  fragmenta,  thymum,  casiasque  recentis. 
Hoc  geritur  Zephyris  primum  inpellentibus  undas, 
Ante  novis  rubeant  quam  prata  coloribus,  ante 
Garrula  quam  tignis  nidum  suspendat  hirundo. 
Interea  teneris  tepefactus  in  ossibus  umor 
Aestuat,  et  visenda  modis  animalia  miris. 
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ftction  were  flnished  before  that  men- 
tioned  in  the  next  Itne  begftn.  The 
meaning  aeems  to  be  **  plagis  perimitar 
et  solvnntur,"  •  plag^ '  really  referring  to 
both  verbs. 

302.]  *SolYttntnr'  signifies  that  the 
body  is  to  be  orushed  atid  mashed  np, 
Florentinns*  injunction  being  that  the 
bones  are  to  be  broken  up  as  well  as  the 
flesh,  d/AovTcuf  ffap(\  r^  h<rr4a  ffwaiKovtnts. 
This  line  ilhistrates   the    definition   of 

*  viscera '  'given  by  Serv.  on  A.  6.  253, 
•'quidquid  inter  ossa  et  cutem  est." 
•Integram/  entire,  unbroken,  as  Flo- 
rentinus  parttcnlarly  insists  that  uo  blood 
is  to  be  drawn,  a  prohibition  which  Yir^ir- 
seems  to  bave  forgotten  whcn  in  v.  512 
he  makes  Proteus  tell  Aristaeus  to  cut 
the  throats  of  tlie  buUocks  and  hcifers 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  *  Per '  wiU  then 
denote  the  meMilium  through  which  the 
blows  are  to  pass. 

303.]  Florentinns  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  bnUock  is  to  be  laid  on  a  heap  of 
thyme,  and  the  door  and  windows  closed 
up  with  mud,  so  as  to  exclude  light  and 
air.  After  three  weeks  the  chamber  is  to 
be  opened,  and  li^ht  and  air  admittcd, 
caro  only  boing  taken  to  keep  out  wind. 
When  the  carcase  appears  to  have  got  air 
enough,  the  place  is  to  bo  fastcned  np 
agtiin  as  before,  and  left  for  ten  days 
longer.  •Clausnm'  is  twioe  used  by 
Golumella  of  a  closed  place.  •  6io  posi- 
tam : '  see  on  A.  2.  644. 

804.]  •Recentis,'  explained  by  Scrv. 
'•  statim  carptas,"  was  restored  by  Heiiis., 
appsrentlv  from  aU  the  MSS.,  for  'vi- 
rentis,'  which  had  superseded  it  in  most 
of  the  early  editions. 

305.]  It  is  not  cleaT  whether  the  *  un- 
dae  '  meant  are  of  rivers  or  of  the  sca, 
and  consequently  whether  '  inpellentibus 
nndas'    is    intended    to   be    cmphatic, 

•  driving  the  waters  hitherto  congcaled,' 
or  merely  to  be  the  flUing  up  of  a  picture 
in  which  •Zephyri'  are  the  promiucnt 
object    The  rormer  may  remmd  us  of 


Psalm  147, 18,  ••He  bloweth  with  hls  wind, 
and  the  waters  flow."  The  latter  is 
illustrated  by  A.  3.  69,  •*  ubi  prima  fldes 
pelago,  plactttaque  venti  Dant  maria," 
oomp.  by  Emm. 

306.]  •  Rubeant : '  the  subj.  secms  to  be 
used,  not,  as  Forb.  thinks,  in  a  sort  of 
potential  sense,  ••ante  quam  prata  pro 
naturae  ratione . . .  novis  coloribns  rub«re 
possunt,"  but  to  show  that  care  is  taken 
to  perform  the  operation  as  early  as 
poBsible,  purposely  as  it  were  anti- 
oipating  the  fuU  setting  in  of  spring. 
With  •rubeant'  comp.  2.  319,  ••vere 
rubenti." 

307.]  The  swallow  is  chosen  as  the 
proverbial  harbinger  of  spring.  Pal.  has 
•  ligni^*.* 

808.]  Acoording  to  Florentinus,  when 
the  chamber  is  opened  on  the  eleventh 
day,  clusters  of  hees  will  he  found,  whUe 
of  the  buUock  nothing  wUl  rcmain  but 
horns,  bones,  and  hair.  He  adds  that  the 
qnecn-bei'S  OcurtXcTsj  are  said  to  be  gene- 
rated  from  the  brain  snd  spinal  marrow, 
those  from  the  brain  being  the  finer,  the 
oomtnon  bees  from  the  flesh  of  the 
carcase.  He  also  deecribes  the  process 
of  formation,  saying  that  at  flrst  the  bees 
will  be  econ  to  be  small  and  white,  im- 
perfpct  and  scarcely  animate,  motionless, 
yet  in  a  state  of  growth ;  afterwards  they 
will  bc  observed  gradually  pntting  out 
their  wings  and  assuming  their  proper 
colour,  and  forming  rouud  their  queen, 
though  with  short  and  weak  flights,  or 
clustering  round  thc  windows,  to  get  to 
the  light.  Finally,  he  recommends  the 
ofiening  and  shutting  of  tlie  windows  on 
aitemate  dnys,  lest  the  becs  should  be 
stifled  by  oonfinement.  •  Umor '  seems 
to  rocan  the  animal  juices,  not  tho  blood, 
as  Serv.  and  Heyne  explain  it.  •  Teneris* 
prr)bably  refers  to  the  pounding  which 
the  bones  have  undergone  (see  on  v.  302). 

309.]  •Visendus=:"spectandu8,'*  as  we 
should  say,  *worth  seeing.'  *'EpuIum 
omni  apparatu  omatuque  viBendo,"  Cic 
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Trunca  pedum  primoy  mox  et  stridentia  pinniSy  810 

Miscentur,  tenuemque  magis  magis  aera  carpunt, 
Donec,  ut  aestivis  effusus  nubibus  imber, 
Erupere,  aut  ut,  nervo  pulsante,  sagittae, 
Prima  leyes  ineunt  si  quando  proelia  Parthi. 

Quis  deus  hauc,  Musae,  quis  nobis  extudit  artem  ?  315 
Unde  noya  ingressus  hominum  experientia  cepit  ? 


Vatin,  13.    **  ModiB  miris '  (1.  477)  qnaU- 
iies  *  animalia,'  as  if  it  had  been  **  mira/' 

310.]  *Tninca  pedum/ like  **orbape- 
dum,"  Lucr.  5.  840,  comp.  by  Ceida. 
Tlie  more  regular,  though  scarcely  more 
usuiU,  oonstruction  would  be  **  trunca  pe- 
dibus,"  which  oocura  in  Ov.  M.  15.  376, 
probably  with  reference  to  this  passage. 
Bil.  (10.  311),  imitating  Virg.,  has  *'  truu- 
cuB  capitis."  *  £t,'  not  only  with  legB,  but 
with  wings. 

311.]  *  Miscentur,*  *  swarm.'  For  *  ma- 
gis  magiB,'  with  which  Heyne  comp. 
CatulL  64.  274,  "ToBt  vento  crescente 
magiB  magis  increbrescunt,"  Bome  MSS., 
including  Rom.  and  orig^nally  Med., 
give  *magiB  ao  magis,'  Beveral  of  them 
reBtoring  the  verse  by  the  omiBsion  of 
'que'  thongh  Pierius  vindicates  both 
'  que '  and  *  ao,'  observing  that  the  feet 
in  a  hezameter  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined  to  doctvlB  and  BjpondeeB.  MaWoy 
fiaWoy  is  a  phrase  in  Greek.  Bom.  and 
one  of  Ribbeok'8  cursives  have  ^  captant.' 

313.]  [*Eripuere'  Rom.— H.  N.]  For 
*  aut  ut '  a  few  MS8.,  including  two  of 
Ribbeok'B  oursives,  give  *  vel  ut'  "  Hoo 
Buavius,"  says  PieriuB.  "illud  vero  pri- 
mum  numerosius."  It  is  not  easy  to  Bee 
why  the  poet  should  have  given  so  bIow 
a  movement  to  a  verae  expre8.sing  the 
flight  of  an  arrow ;  but  he  would  natur- 
ally  avoid  *  vel  ut,'  as  likely  to  be  mis- 
tfiken  for  *velut.'  'Pulsante:'  of  tlie 
violent  rebound  of  the  string  propelling 
the  arrow.  "  Nervo  per  nubem  impulsa 
Bagitta,"  A.  12.  856.  Germ.  comp.  the 
Homerio  &irb  ycvp^^iv  iiffT^s. 

314.]  The  Parthians  are  naturally 
choBen,  as  in  A.  12,  1.  c,  as  the  most 
formidable  bowmen  that  the  Romans 
knew.  The  reference  here  is  to  the 
ehower  of  arrows  with  which  they  begin 
the  battle.  *'  Leves  nunc  ad  armaturam  " 
(Pbilarg.);  perhaps  also,  as  Keightley 
thinks,  because  they  fought  on  horseback, 
and  so  oould  exeoute  rapid  movements. 
^  ^^  315—330.]  *  Who  flrst  showed  men  tho 
^  '       remedy  ?  AriBtaeuSi  having  lost  his  bees, 


addressed  his  goddesa  mother  Gyrene  in 
despair,  complaining  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  even  the  mortal  bonourK 
of  rural  BUooesB,  and  bidding  her  ruin 
him  at  once  if  she  were  minded  that  ho 
should  not  thrive.' 

315.]  There  is  no  opposition,  as  might 
appear  at  first  sight,  between  this  Unc 
and  the  next,  aa  though  theone  BUggested 
.  a  divine,  the  other  a  human  origin  for  ih*i 
device.  In  other  words,  *hominum'  is 
not  opposed  to  ^deus,"  but  parallel  tc 
'  nobis.'  Virg.  here,a8  at  tbe  opening  ol 
G.  1,  Bpeaks  in  the  spirit  of  the  oUI 
mythology,  which  believed  that  eacli 
Btep  of  agricultural  progress  was  due  tc 
the  teaching  of  some  individual  goil 
while  in  the  seoond  liue,  as  in  1. 133  foil. 
he  dwells  more  on  the  labour  of  humai 
experience  in  foUowing  the  impulsi 
given.  *  Extudit,'  for  which  [the  Bern^ 
Bcholia  mention  a  variant]  *extulit,*  i« 
as  Heyne  remarks,  not  strictly  appropri 
ate  to  a  god,  being  used  I.  133  fnr  th 
birth-throea  of  man'B  invention ;  but  it  i 
poBsible  that  Yirg.  may  have  intended  t 
identify  the  god  with  tliose  he  benetitei 
especially  as  several  of  the  agricultun 
divinities  had  been  men  in  their  day. 

316.]  *Nova  experientia : '  "nuUo  d< 
cente,  ars  per  usum  reperta,"  Serv.  Virj^ 
as  we  have  seen,  probably  did  not  mt  a 
any  oppoBition  between  this  and  the  fo 
mer  liue,  so  that  we  must  not  suppo 
him  to  have  had  any  suoh  notion  in  h 
mind  as  "nuUo  docente;"  but  it 
nevertheless  true  that  ^experientit 
Btrictly  speaking,  snggests  the  thoug 
of  truth  not  oommunioated  from  withcM 
but  evolved  by  practice.  Thua  Vir^ 
laug^age  is  not  striotly  oonsistent,  thouj 
he  apparently  means  to  oombine  thc  t 
viewB,  regarding  a  new  oommunicatiou 
knowledge  as  a  new  dlBOOvery,  whi 
sets  in  motion  a  fresh  train  of  experien 
[The  difflculty  disappears  if  we  rememl 
that  '  experientia '  aoes  not  exactly  <' 
respond  to  our  word  *  experienoc,'  1 
means  rather  *  the  act  of  making    u 
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Pastor  Aristaeus  fugiens  Feneia  Tempey 

Amissis,  ut  fama,  apibus  morboque  fameque, 

Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  adstitit  amnis, 

Multa  querens,  atque  hac  adfatus  Toce  parentem :        820 

Mater,  Cyrene  mater,  quae  gurgitis  huius 

Ima  tenes,  quid  me  praeclara  stirpe  deorum, 

Si  modo,  quem  perhibes,  pater  est  Thymbraeus  ApoUo, 

Invisum  fatis  genuisti  ?  aut  quo  tibi  nostri 


trials  or  ventures,'  jost  as  'ezperiens' 
means  *  bold,  advcntiirous.'  80  that  the 
line  before  us  would  mean  *What'  or 

*  who  Btarted  mankind  on  this  new  conrfle 
of  adrenture,  or  experiment'  The  Beme 
Bcholia  say  **  experifintia,  id  est  industria 
et  vere  ratio"  (rerum  notiof).  Hagon  reads 
vUm  ratio. — H.  N.]  'Ingressus  ccpit,' 
like  *'  capere  initium : "  comp.  the  use  of 
"incipio.       Some    early  editions   have 

*  coepit,'  a  variety  which  may  remind  ub 
of  Enn.  (fr.  Med.)  v.  207  (282  Vahlen), 
''navis  inoohandae  exordium  CJoepisset," 
where  liipsius  wished  to  read  **  navis  in- 
cohandi  cxordium  Cepisset." 

317.]  Whence  Virg.  derived  the  foUow- 
ing  Btory  is  unknown.  Hcyno  thinks 
from  the  elaboration  that  it  must  havo 
been  closely  imitated  from  some  Alexan- 
drian  writer,  possibly  from  a  poem  which 
waa  extant  under  tho  name  of  Enmclua, 
fiovyoyla,  as  we  leam  from  the  Chronioon 
of  Eusebius,  No.  1250,  A  brief  version 
of  the  tale  is  given  by  Ov.  F.  1.  363  foll. 
**  •  Fugieng,*  simpl.  *  relinquens,' "  Forb. 
AristaeuB  is  supposed  at  the  time  of  the 
narrative  to  be  still  living  in  Thessaly. 

319.]  The  commentators  have  been  di- 
vided  about  the  meaning  of  *  caput,'  8«)me 
taking  it  of  the  sourcc,  some  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river;  but  opinions  seera  now  in 
favour  of  the  former  view,  which  is  that 
of  Serv.,  the  other  having  apparently 
been  originated  by  Lambinus.  Keightley 
indeed  doubts  whether  *oaput'  is  ever 
found  in  the  singular  of  the  mouth ;  but 
aee  Lucan  3.  202.  *  Extremi '  too,  which 
Burm.  UDderstands  of  the  Borface  of  the 
water,  as  opposed  to  the  depth  where 
Cyrene  resided,  applies  more  naturally 
to  the  origin  of  the  stream.  Comp.  also 
V.  368,  whcre  *  caput '  iB  used  exprcssly 
for  the  souroe,  and  see  note  on  v.  366. 
*SBcrum,'  which  might  othcrwise  be 
referred,  with  Bnrm.,  to  the  tcmples  built 
at  the  mouth  of  Peneus,  iB  as  it  were  a 
perpetual  epithet  of  the  Bources  of  riversy 


whioh  were  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
river-god  or  nymph,  and  oommonly  had 
a  chapel  built  near  them.  See  on  E.  1. 
52.  The  old  commentator  on  Hor.  1  Od. 
1.  22,  says  **  omnis  fons  in  origine  sacer 
est."  Burm.  thinks  that  the  Boene  below 
requires  a  much  larger  body  of  water 
above  than  could  be  found  at  a  river^s 
source;  but  the  description  is  evidently 
not  mcant  to  be  restrioted  by  phynical 
possibility,  vistas  of  caveras  being  de- 
veloned  as  easlly  as  those  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  as  the  castle  at  the  top  of  the 
bean-stalk  in  the  child'B  tale.  For 
*  sacrum '  Med.  has  *  placidum,'  perhaps, 
as  Wagn.  thinks,  from  an  unseasonable 
recolleotion  of  A.  1. 127,  **summa  placi- 
dum  caput  extulit  unda." 

320.]  *  Adfatns'  scems  evidently  a  verb, ' 
not  a  participlc. 

321.]  It  is  perhapB  better,  with  Wagn., 
to  point  after  *mater,'  as  is  done  in  Med., 
than  after  *  Cyrene.'  The  first  syUable 
of  *Cyrene,'  as  Heyne  remarks,  is  long 
in  ApoU.  B.,  ns  here,  short  in  Plnd.  and 
CaUim.  This  speech  is  evidently 
modeUed  on  AchUIes'  oompltiint  to 
Thetis,  U.  1.  349  foU.  Bom.  and  Gud. 
have  *  a  stirpe.' 

323.]  Virg.  imitates  Od.9.  529,  ci'  #rc<{r 
yt  o6s  tlfjitf  war^p  8*  ifihf  c&x<<x  •Jyaii  as 
Heyne  remarks,  and  is  himBclf  imitated 
by  Ov.  M.  1.  760,  **  At  tu,  si  modo  sum 
caelesti  stirpe  oreatus,  £de  notam  tanti 
generis,  meque  adsere  caelo,"  comp.  by 
Taubm.  *8i  modo'  expresses  qualific»- 
tion,  as  in  Cic.  2  De  Or.  38,  '*in  hao  arte, 
si  modo  ost  haeo  ars,  nullum  est  praeoep- 
tum."  'ThymbraeuB*  (from  Tiiymbra,a 
district  in  the  Troad),  A.  3.  85. 

324.]  *Invisum  fatis,'  like  **invisua 
caelestibus,"  A.  1.  387 ;  **  inviBus  divia," 
A.  2.  647,  *  fatis '  bcing  perhapB  chosen 
here  to  mark  that  it  is  a  demigod  that  is 
Bpeaking.  With  '  aut . . .  amor '  Heyne 
comp.  A.  2.  595,  **  Ant  quonam  nostri 
tibi  cura  receesit?"  where,  as  here,  *aut' 
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Fulsus  amor  ?  quid  me  caelum  sperare  iubebas  ?         325 
En  etiam  hunc  ipsum  vitae  mortalis  honorem, 
Quem  mihi  vix  frugum  et  pecudum  custodia  soUers 
Omnia  temptanti  extuderat,  te  matre,  relinquo. 
Quin  age,  et  ipsa  manu  felices  erue  silvas, 
Fer  stabulis  inimicum  ignem  atque  interfice  messis,    330 
TJre  sata,  et  validam  in  vitis  molire  bipennem, 
Tanta  meae  si  te  cepenmt  taedia  laudis. 
At  mater  sonitum  thalamo  sub  fiuminis  alti 


simply  introducea  a  new  question,  con- 
nected  with  the  formcr,  not  in  any  senae 
an  alternative  to  it. 

325.]  *  Gaelum  sperare : '  so  Aeneas,  as 
the  son  of  a  godaess,  looks  forward  to 
deification,  A.  1.  250,  12.  795,  cited  by 
Forb.  Burm.  comp.  Sen.  H.  F.  4P»8,  "  quo 
patre  genitus  caclitum  speret  domum/' 
Bpoken  by  Lycus  of  Herculea. 

320.]  *Thi3  crown  of  my  mortality,* 
i.e.  this  thing  which  gave  a  dlgnity  to  my 
uiortal  existence,  the  praise  of  rural  suc- 
cess,  which  falls  within  a  mortars  sphere, 
and  is  his  natural  solare  under  the  limita- 
tions  of  humanity.  This  seems  better 
than  to  suppose  with  Keightley  that  he 
ia  speaking  of  the  act  of  keeping  bees  in 
particular,  which  would  give  an  air  of 
triyiality  to  the  passage.  Even  if  we 
Bhould  accept  this  intcrpretation,  how- 
ever,  we  need  not  fall  into  the  further 
flatncss  of  takiiig  *  pecudum '  of  bccs,  as 
some  ancients  and  modurns  huve  done. 
*Frugum  et  pecudum  custodia'  is  the 
poetical  expression  for  a  farmer*8  life: 
and  of  a  farmer^s  life  bee-keeping  is  a 
part. 

327.]  *  Pecudum  *  Med.,  Gud.  corrected, 
*  pecurum '  Pal.,  Rom.,  Gud.  originally, 
[and  so  apparently  the  Berne  scholia. — 
H.  N.]  Thc  former  is  the  conimon  read- 
in<?,  and  tho  slight  preponderance  of 
authority  for  the  Uitter  is  liardly  enough 
to  warrant  a  cliange.  The  MSS.  of 
Non.  pp.  158,  460  give  *  pecudum :  *  but 
this  is  not  conclusive,  as  Non.  treats  the 
two  forms  as  one,  his  object  in  citing  the 
pasbage  being  to  show  that  *•  pecus '  can 
be  used  of  bees,  a  notion  in  which  later 
lcxicographers  have  foUowed  him,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  this  line  nor 
V.  168  can  be  said  to  prove  it.  [Witli 
the  notes  in  Nonius  comp.  those  of 
Pliilarg.  on  G.  4.  168,  and  Serv.  on  A.  1. 
435,  which  probably  (^me  from  the  same 
fiouroe. — H.  N.]     See  on  the  preoeding 


verse. 

328.]  *Omnia  temptanti  extuderat*  is 
illustrated  by  1.  133,  **Ut  varias  usus 
meditando  extunderet  artis.*'  The  es- 
periments  are  of  course  in  husbandry, 
of  one  sort  or  another.  "  Te  matref  re- 
linquo :  ac  si  diceret :  Sub  ea  perdo  usum 
laboris,  sub  qua  augere  debueram.*'  Serv. 

329.]  *Ipsa  manu,*  with  thine  own 
hand,  as  probably  in  A.  2.  645.  *Feliccs 
silvas,*  plantatiouB  of  fruit  trees. 

330.]  »Fer  .  .  .  ignem,*  like  **ferto 
flammas,*'  A.  4.  594.  With  •inimicum 
ignem*  Mr.  Blackburn  comp.  Ti^ioy  »r»p. 
^Vith  Mnterfioe  messis*  Ursinus  comp.  a 
quotation  from  Cicero*s  Oeconomics  in 
Nonius  p.  330,  **  Nullo  modo  facilius 
arbitror  po^-se  neque  herbas  arcscere  et 
interfici.** 

331.]  *  Sata,*  as  Martyn  observes,  com- 
ing  after  *messis,*  probably  refers  to 
young  plants.  *  MoHre :  *  see  on  1.  320. 
For  *  validam  *  the  first  reading  of  Med. 
gives  *duram,*  which  Ribbeck  adopt^, 
apparently  supposing  *  validam  *  to  have 
been  introduced  from  A.  11.  651.  But 
the  alliteration  is  in  favour  of  the  oI<J 
reading,  besides  its  extemal  authority 
[*Bipinnem*  lk>m.— H.  N.] 

332.]  'Taedia  ceperunt,*  like  "demcii 
tia  cepit,**  E.  2.  69,  as  we  might  talk  <i\ 
a  fit  of  weariness  and  disgust. 

333—347.]  *  His  cry  reached  hls  motlie: 
as  she  sat  in  hcr  cavern  under  the  rive 
with  nymphs  round  her  listening  to  ] 
Bong/ 

333.]  The  foUowing  passage  is  imitato( 
from  II.  18.  35  foU.,  where  Thetis  bcar 
the  cries  of  Achilles,  though  the  Xerei«.l 
there  enumerated  are  not  sitting  witli  ln>i 
but  are  suinmoned  by  her  shrieks.  *  Sn 
nitum  sensit,*  heard  the  sound.  It  wouL 
seem  from  y.  353  foll.  that  she  did  n< 
dibtinguish  the  words.  *  Thalamo '  is  es 
plain^  by  v.  374  to  be  the  chomber  i 
which  Cyreno  waa  sitting,  which  is  sui 
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Sensit.    Eam  circum  Milesia  vellera  Nymphao 
Carpebant,  hyali  saturo  fucata  colore, 
Drymoque,  Xanthoque,  Ligeaque,  Phyllodoceque, 
Caesariem  effusae  nitidam  per  candida  coUa, 


335 


posed  to  be  what  we  by  the  same  meta- 
phor  oall  the  bed  of  the  rivcr,  though 
from  the  sabsequent  description  it  appears 
to  widen  into  a  subterranean  region»  con- 
taining  the  sources  of  all  the  waters  on 
earth.  Cerda  comp.  Soph.  O.  T.  195, 
where  the  sea  is  called  BdXofios  'Afn^irpi' 
rar.  ^  Sub  *  thcn  wiU  mean  under  the 
roof  of  the  chamber.  The  picture,  as 
Heyne  observes,  is  drawn  from  the  man- 
ners  of  tbe  heroic  age,  when  royal  ladics 
sat  in  tlieir  chambcrs  spinning  with 
attendants  about  them. 

334.]  [*Seiitit'  Rom.— H.  N.]  The 
finest  of  earthly  wool  (3.  307)  is  chosen, 
with  Virg.*s  characteristic  love  of  local 
epithets,  as  fit  material  for  the  work  of 
these  goddcsses. 

3:35.]  *^Gurpentes  pensa  pueUae,"  1. 
890.  **  Aeternumque  manus  oarpebant 
rite  laborem,"  CatuU.  64.  310.  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  denote  any  thing  more 
definite  than  the  rapid  passing  of  the 
wool  through  the  fiugers.  *Hya1us,' 
0a\or,  like  its  adjective  **  hyaliuuH,"  is  a 
very  rare  word,  ocily  found  in  two  or 
three  passages  of  lati^r  authors.  A  green 
colnur,  like  that  of  glass,  would  be  natu- 
raUy  appropriate  to  the  sea-nymphs.  So 
oertain  garments  were  called  "thalas- 
sina,"  Lucr.  4. 1127.  *  Saturo*  would  be 
a  moro  proper  epithet  of  the  thing  dyed 
than  of  the  dye,  just  as  Sen.  Thyest  955 
talks  of  "  saturae  vestcs  oetro  Tyrio  ; "  it 
occurs  however  as  an  epithet  of  a  fuU 
deep  colour,  Sen.  Q.  N.  1.  5,  **  purpuram 
quo  melior  saturiorque  est:"  Pliny  37. 
170,  **  ion  apud  Indos  violacea  est,  rarnm 
ut  saturo  colore  luceat : "  [9. 138  of  the 
eonehyliata  vesti$,  **laudatur  ille  pallor 
saturitate  detracta."  It  should  be  no- 
ticed  that  in  all  these  passages  *  satur '  is 
used  of  a  purple  or  orimson  oolour.  Hence 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Berne  scholia 
give  two  explanations  of  it  here,  *  rubeo  * 
and  *largo,  abundanti.'  Probably  the 
last  is  rignt.  PhUarg.'s  note  as  it  stands 
seems  corrupt :  **  taturo  ebrio  et  per  hoo 
presso  colore."  (Rubeo  et  per  hoo  pre- 
tioso?)— H.  N.] 

336.]  This  muster-roll  is  studied  after 
the  list  of  Nereids  in  II.  18.  39  folL,  thouji;h 
the  names  are  dilTerent  in  Virg.,  who,  with 
rather  questionable  judgment,  includes 


land-nymphs  as  well.  A  longer  Hst  of 
Nereids  is  given  Hes.  Theog.  243  foll, 
bnt  Virg.  does  not  seem  to  have  borrowed 
anything  from  it  Such  enumerations,  as 
Heyne  says,  are  common  in  the  old  poets 
and  in  their  Koman  imitators,  especially 
Ovid.  In  the  former  they  mark  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  chronicler:  in  the  latter 
they  are  doubtlessdesignedtoproduce  an 
appearance  of  verisimilitude,  at  t)ie  same 
time  that  Heyne  may  be  right  in  speaking 
of  them  as  an  intentional  display  of  learn- 
ing,  while  the  imagination  is  naturaUy 
ouptivated  by  the  mere  sound  of  a  long 
succession  of  harmonious  names  belonging 
to  mythio  antiquity,  as  any  reader  of 
MUton  can  bear  witness.  The  present 
line,if  not  actually  taken  from  the  Greek, 
is  obviously  modelled  on  it. 

337.]  'Oaesariem  efi^usae  nitidam  per 
candida  colla '  is  like  **  perque  pedes  tra- 
iectus  lora  tumeutis,"  A.  2.  273,  both 
beiut?  instances  to  whioh  the  common 
solution  of  the  construction,  as  if  the 
accusative  denoted  the  extcnt  to  which 
the  subject  of  the  verb  or  participle  is 
afiected,  cannot  be  applied  without  harsh- 
ness.  The  hair  is  so  distinguishable  from 
the  person  that  it  requires  nearly  as  great 
a  licence  to  speak  of  tbe  unbindiug  of 
the  one  as  an  unbinding  of  the  other,  aa 
to  say  that  a  man  is  passed  through  his 
feot  because  thongs  are  passed  through 
them,  the  strangeness  of  expression  in 
the  latter  case  being  moreover  modified 
by  the  double  sense  of  **traicio,"  which 
takes  an  accusative  indifferently  of  the 
person  pierced  and  ot'  the  thing  driven 
through,  just  as  in  A.  4.  137,  **  chlamy- 
dem  circumdata  limbo,"  the  application 
of  "circumdatus"  toa  person  enveloped 
in  a  robe  mitigates,  not  logically  but 
rhetorically,  the  harshness  of  saying  that 
Dido  Is  surrounded  by  an  embroidered 
bordcr  in  rcspect  of  her  mantle.  The 
truth  of  the  explanation,  however,  is  not 
impeached  by  a  few  extreme  instances, 
especially  in  a  writer  like  Virg.,  so  that 
there  seems  no  caU  to  foUow  Madvig, 
§  237  b,  in  plaoing  these  and  simUar  in- 
stances  uudera  separate  head  with  a  rule 
that  *^  the  participle  perf.  of  the  passive 
. . .  is  used  of  a  peison  who  has  done 
something  to  himself,  as  an  active  verb, 
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[Nesaee,  Spioque,  Thaliaque,  Cymodoceque,] 
Cydippeque  et  flava  Lycorias,  altera  virgo, 
Altera  tum  primos  Lucinae  experta  labores, 
Clioque,  et  Beroe  soror,  Oceanitides  ambae, 
Ambae  auro,  pictis  incinctae  pellibus  ambae, 
Atque  Ephyre,  atque  Opis,  et  Asia  Deiopea, 


340 


with  an  aociXBative,*' — a  rule  to  which  A. 

2.  273  is  admitted  to  be  an  exception.  In 
Buch  oaseB  however  it  iB  hazardous  to 
dogmatize  either  for  or  against  an  ex- 
planation,  as  it  is  often  concoivable  that 
two  expreesionB  which  can  be  reduced 
without  violence  under  the  same  rule 
were  uot  reaUy  diotated  by  the  same  fcel- 
ing,  Bo  that  of  two  or  more  possible  solu- 
tionB  each  may  be  good  for  what  it  wiU 
most  naturally  explain,  and  no  further. 
For  the  insufficiency  of  grammatical  ana- 
lysiB  to  expresB  the  Bhades  of  meaning 
that  may  oocur  to  a  writer,  see  note  ou 

3.  506.  [It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Bimplest  explanation  of  this  oonBtruction 
may  be  obtained  by  Bupposing  that  the 
accuBatiye  \b  simply  the  accuBative  of  the 
objeot  govemed  by  the  verb,  which  stiU 
retains  its  active  foroe,  thongh  itself  put 
into  a  passive  form.  Thus  in  the  Une 
before  us  ^Caesariem'  is  govemed  by 
•  effiindo,'  as  if  the  sentence  had.  run 
**  quae  caesariem  suam  effuderant."  |  The 
case  is  harder  in  *'  perque  pedes  traiectus 
lora  turaentes."  But  this  might  also 
be  written  out  in  tho  active  form  thus, 
•*Qaem  Achilles  lora  traiecerat  per 
pedes : "  UteraUy  •*  through  whom  Achil  les 
bad  passed  thongs,  through  his  feet,"  the 
double  acc.  being  like  that  in  •^tpns- 
mittere  naves  flumen,"  and  the  like.|The 
principle  underlying  aU  such  sentences 
is  this,  that  the  active  verb,  though 
accidentaUy  thrown  iteelf  into  a  passive 
form,  Btill  retains  its  ^oveming  power, 
and  retains  the  acc.  which  it  woulu  have 
taken  had  the  sentence  been  cast  in  an 
aotive  form.  Just  so  in  Engiish  we  can 
say  **  I  am  asked  a  question,"  **  I  am  told 
a  story,"  where  **  question  "  and  **  story  " 
are  accusatives  after  **  ask  "  and  **  tell : " 
**  he  asked  me  a  question,"  **  he  told  me 
a  story  "  being  the  acUve  forms  of  the 
sentenoe. — H.  N.] 

338.]  I  have  retained  this  verse  in 
brackets,  on  account  of  the  oonvenience 
of  preserving  the  ordinary  numeration, 
though  it  is  probably  a  copyisfs  insertion 
from  A.  5.  826.    Bibbeok's  MSS.  omit  it, 


with  the  exception  of  the  margin  of  6ud. 
and  the  text  of  another  oursive,  and  the 
oontext  may  be  said  to  repudiate  it,  as  the 
names  mentioned  are  all  of  them  taken 
from  Homer's  Nereids  (U.  18.  39,  edkttA 
Tc  Kvfio66Kii  Tc,  Jirfcrcdii  Sircictf  tc),  whereas 
in  the  rest  of  the  list  Virg.  does  not  borrow 
from  Homer  at  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Clymene,  whose  name  occurs  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  none  of  the  others 
appear  to  be  Oceanides,  except  the  two 
expressly  nnmed  as  such  in  v.  341. 

339.]  Med.,  Pal.,  6ud.  oorrected,  and 
two  other  of  Kibbeck's  oursives  omit 
*  que  *  after  *  Oydippe,*  but  Wagn.  seems 
right  in  supposing  that  Virg.  would  have 
avoided  the  concurrence  of  the  same 
vowels  in  a  hiatus.  'Flava,'  yeUow- 
haired,  like  **  Oanymede  flavo,"  Hor.  3 
Od.  4.  4. 

340,]  6erm.  oomp.  II.  17. 5,  w(wtot6icos, 
Kon/fyfiy  ou  Tply  (t8i/ta  r6Koto. 

341.]  *0ceauitide8'  {coKtayiTts).  The 
only  other  instance  of  tliis  word  in  Latin 
mentioned  by  Forc.  is  in  Hyginus*  pre- 
face.  The  rhythm  of  the  line,  of  wbich 
Wagn.  complains,  wiU  be  somewhat 
mended  by  making  a  pause  after  *  Clioque,' 
where  accordingly  I  have  placed  a  comma. 

342.]  These  nymphs  are  described  as 
in  huntress  costume  (comp.  A.  1.  323),  aa 
Serv.  says,  huntresses  frequently  becom- 
ing  water-nymphs  and  vioe  versa.  Heyne 
refers  to  Callim.,  Hymn  to  Artemis,  v.  42, 
where  the  goddess  chooscs  nymphs  for  the 
chase  out  of  the  Ooeanides.  There  is  no 
necd  to  restrict  *  auro '  to  tiie  zone  with 
Forb.,  as  these  huntresses  may  have  been 
equipped  like  Dido,  A.  4. 138,  **  Cui  pha- 
retra  ex  auro,  crines  nodantur  in  aurum, 
Aurea  purpuream  subneoiit  fibula  vea- 
tem." 

343.]  [•  Ephyra '  Med.-  H.  N.]  *  OpiB  * 
is  onc  of  the  companions  of  Diana,  A.  11. 
632,  *  Deiopea,'  one  of  the  train  of  Juno, 
A.  1.  72.  *  Deiopca,'  the  spelling  of  Med. 
and  other  good  MSS.,  is  the  proper  Latin 
form  of  Ai7u$ircia.  *  Aaia,'  from  the  Asian 
meadow,  1.  383. 
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Et  tandem  positis  velox  Arethusa  sagittis. 

Inter  quas  curam  Clymene  narrabat  inanem  846 

Yoleani,  Martisque  dolos  et  dulcia  furta, 

Aque  Cbao  densos  diyom  numerabat  amores. 

Carmine  quo  captae  dum  fusis  moUia  pensa 

Devolvunt,  iterum  matemas  impulit  aures 

Luctus  Aristaei,  vitreisque  sedilibus  omnes  850 

Obstipuere ;  sed  ante  alias  Arothusa  sorores 

Frospiciens  summa  flavum  caput  extulit  unda, 


344.]  The  simpleBt  way  of  andcrstand- 
ing  *  tandem  positis  sagittis '  seems  to  be 
that  Arethusa  liad  just  left  her  hunting, 
in  which  she  delighted,  after  alongchase, 
and  joined  the  oompany  in  the  cavem,  she 
being  river-nymph  and  huntress  at  once. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Dresden  Serv., 
**  quae  ex  venatrice  in  Nympham  versa 
taeTHi,"  if  it  could  be  established,  would 
only  make  the  passage  less  picturesque. 
*  Velox/  for  example,  is  forciole  when  it 
designates  a  quality  stiU  oaUed  into  play ; 
tame  if  applied  to  one  no  loiiger  in  use. 
It  would  be  possible  indeed  to  understand 
it  of  her  as  a  river-nymph ;  but  the  con- 
text  pleads  strongly  fur  referring  it  to  her 
hunting. 

345.]  •Clymene'  is  named  II.  18.  47, 
near  the  end  of  the  list.  The  custom  of 
singmg  during  spinning  or  weaving  is  as 
old  as  the  Oclyssey  (5.  61, 10.  221);  and 
in  Theocr.  24.  70  foU.  Teiresias  telis  Alc- 
mena  that  the  Argive  woroen  shall  sing  of 
her  as  they  sit  spinning  in  the  late  evening. 
bee  Forb.  on  1. 293,  where  these  and  other 
instances  are  oollected,  and  comp.  Eur. 
lon  196,  506  Paley.  In  '  curam  inanem ' 
Berv.  finds  '*  definitio  amoris  : "  but  the 
next  clause  seems  to  refer  it  to  Vulcan'8 
guardianship  of  his  wife,  which  Mars  oon- 
trived  to  elude.  If  we  take  *  curam '  of 
love,  *  inanem '  must  be  understood  of  the 
requital  whioh  the  husband^s  affection 
fouod.  The  'reference  cannot  be  to  Vul- 
can's  stratagem  against  the  adulterous 
pair,  as  tbat  was  not  fruitless  but  suc- 
cessful,  unless  *inanem'  could  be  made 
to  signify  the  invisible  nature  of  the 
net.  But  Virg.  doubtless  meant  to  give 
merely  the  beginning  of  the  story,  not  ita 
sequei. 

346.1    [Pal.  has  *  matrl8.'-H.  N.] 

847.J  Por  *  Aque '  Med.,  Rom.,  and  the 
8i  QaU  fragm.  have  *  Atque/  a  common 
error. 

348—386.]  '  LeamiDg  from  one  of  her 


attendant  nymphs  the  oause  of  the  notse, 
she  bade  the  waters  retire,  that  he  might 
pass  to  her  chamber.  He  walked  through 
the  cavema.  and  saw  with  wonder  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  earth. 
When  he  had  reaobed  her  presenoe  und 
told  liis  grief,  she  ordered  the  feast  to  be 
spread,  and  after  making  a  libation  to  the 
ocean-god,  began  her  counsel.' 

348.]  *  Carmine  quo '  like  ^*  quo  motn," 
].  329  note,  the  song  not  having  been  ex- 
pressly  mentioned  in  the  previous  words. 
Med.  and  Gud.  have  *  fusis  dum,'  [the  St. 
Gall  fragm.  *dum  fiisi.'— H.  N.] 

349.]  *  Dovolvunt '  apparcntly  expresses 
the  carrying  down  of  tne  thread  by  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  as  it  was  formed 
(Dict.  A.  8.  V,  *fusus').  Tlie  author  of 
the  Ciris  (v.445)  says  ^*  Non  licuit  gravidos 
penso  devolvere  fusos?"  With  *impuUt 
auris*  Forb.  oomp.  •*aurem  impellere," 
Pers.  2.  21 ;  ''sensus  impellere,"  Lucr.  1. 
303.  *Iterum;'  the  sound  had  already 
reached  Cyrene,  v.  333,  and  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  she  did  not  take  notice  at  once, 
while  the  description  in  the  intermediate 
lines  as  it  were  fills  up  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  first  and  second  appeal. 

350.]  •Vitrcis'  prob.  inoludes  both 
glass-green  colour  (above,  v.  335)  and 
glassy  brightness.  Ovid  (M.  5.  48)8peak8 
of  the  **vitrea  antra"  of  the  nymphs. 
Heyne  and  Voss  are  clearly  wrong  in 
scanning  it  as  a  spondee  by  synizesis. 
P  Amnes '  Med.  originally  for  '  omnes.' — 
H.N.] 

351.]  *Sorores,'  as  Heyne  remarks,  is 
used  rather  widely,  the  nymphs  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  various  kinds,  while  in  v. 
341  two  seem  discriminated  from  the  rest 
as  sisters. 

352.]  A  line  nearly  repeated  A.  1. 127, 
&om  which  *  placidum '  was  introduced  by 
some  of  the  early  editions  into  the  present 
passage  instead  of  *  flavum.' 
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Et  procul :  O  gemitu  nou  frustra  exterrita  tanto, 
Cyrene  soror,  ipse  tibi,  tua  mazima  cura, 
Tristis  Aristaeus  Penei  genitoris  ad  undam  355 

Stat  lacrimans,  et  te  crudelem  nomine  dicit. 
Huic  percussa  nova  mentem  formidine  mater, 
Duc,  age,  duc  ad  nos ;  fas  illi  limina  diyom 
Tangere,  ait.    Simul  alta  iubet  discedere  late 
Flumina,  qua  iuvenis  gressus  inferret ;  at  illum  360 

Curvata  in  montis  faciem  circumstetit  unda, 


353.]  *Et  procur  is  similarly  placed 
witboat  a  verb  A.  2.  42.  The  chamber  of 
Cyrene  was  iu  the  depth  (vv.  322, 333, 361, 
362),  80  that  Arethusa,  having  emerged 
from  the  water,  had  to  caU  from  a  dis- 
tance.  The  use  of  the  vocative  of  the  par- 
ticiple,  designating  a  person  by  a  merely 
temporary  attribute,  is  to  be  remarked, 
as  being  akin  to  those  in  A.  2.  283,  12. 
947. 

354.]  *  Ipse,'  ns  Aristaeus  was  the  first 
object  with  his  mother.  *  Tibi  *  referring 
generally  to  the  suntence.  Cyrene  had 
virtuaUy  asked  "  Quis  stat  lacrimans  ?  *' 
Arethusa  replies  "  Aristaeus  tibi  statlacri- 
mans"  acknowledging  Cyrene'8  interest 
in  the  answer.  *  Tua  maxima  cura :  * "  tua 
cura,"  E.  10.  22;  "mea  maxima  cura," 
A.  1.  678.    Comp.  Aesch.  Cho.  749,  <bi\ov 

355.]  *  Penei  *  is  the  Latinized  gen.  of 
the  form  TlrivcSs,  a  form  apparently  exist- 
ing  only  in  a  doubtf ul  reading  of  Thcocr. 
25.  15,  where  Meineke,  after  Herm.,  givcs 
Miivlovj  but  sufficicntly  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  such  words  as  *EKT<Jp«ioy,  *E«- 
rSpfos,  &c.  •  Genitoris '  probably  is  merely 
a  constant  epithet  of  a  river  (comp.  the 
Greek  feeling  for  rivers  as  Kovporp6<poi%  as 
in  A.  8. 72,  "tuque,  O  Thybri,  tuo  genitor 
cum  flumine  sancto."  Ifwecouldsuppose 
Peneus  to  hnve  been  the  father  of  Cyrene, 
there.would  be  more  reason  why  Aristaeus 
should  go  to  the  source  of  the  river  to 
make  her  hear,  just  as  Achilles  crics  to 
Thetis,  stretching  his  hands  to  the  dcep, 
and  is  heard  by  her  as  she  sits  below  by 
the  side  of  her  old  father  (11.  1.  350,  358, 
18.  36,  where,  as  here,  the  old  god  takes 
no  part  in  the  action) :  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  such  a  parentage  but  Ilygi- 
nus  Fab,  161,  while  Pind.  (P.  9. 13)  makes 
Cyrene  the  daughter  of  Hypseus.  We 
must  suppose  then  that  this  cbambcr, 
being  the  abode  of  the  river-nymphs,  was 
figured  by  Yirg.  as  accessible  from  the 


source  of  any  river,  and  that  Aristacns 
naturally  betook  himself  to  Peneus  as  the 
river  of  Tiiessaly.  This  will  account  also 
for  the  Bupposed  distauce  of  the  chamber 
from  the  top  of  the  water,  aud  for  Are- 
thusa's  spccification  of  the  place  where 
Aristaeus  is  standing,  by  the  stream  of 
Peneus. 

356.]  '  Crudelem '  is  a  predlcate,  as  in 
E.  5. 23,  where  see  note.  Aiistaeus'  cry  is 
supposed  to  be  **  Crudelis  mater  Cyrene," 
which  is  in  fact  the  substance  of  what  ho 
has  already  said.  *  He  is  crying  on  theo 
by  name  for  thy  cruelty.' 

357.]  *  Nova  *  is  not  to  be  understood 
like  *  iterum,'  v.  349,  of  a  fresh  access  of 
terror,  bnt  simply  of  terror  as  a  new  feel- 
ing  succeeding  a  more  ordlnary  state  of 
mind.  So  A.  2.  228,  "Tum  vero  treme- 
facta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis  InBinuat 
pavor."  It  will  then  be  rhetoricaUy 
equivalent  to  "  subitus  "  or  "  repentinus,'' 
by  which  Heyne  translates  it,  though  it 
may  also  have  a  sense  of  •nnuaual,'  the 
fear  in  this  case  being  a  feeling  alien  io  a 
goddess,  as  in  the  passage  from  A.  2  it 
appears  to  have  bcen  somewhat  preter- 
natural. 

359.]  Ursinus  comp.  II.  24.  96,  afx<pl 
8'  &pct  <r<l>i  Xicl^cTo  KvfjM  9<iXd<r<nis. 

360.]  *  Gressum  ferre'  occura  A.  6.  377, 
11.  99. 

361.]  The  image  here  is  from  Od.  11. 
243,  as  Macrob.  (8ai  5. 3)  points  ont,  riop- 
<t>6p€ov  8*  ipa  KVfuL  x(pi<rrdB7i  o(/p€i  7aov 
Kvpr<a$€v,  Kpin^tv  re  Bt6v,  In  tnat  pas- 
Bage  the  water  is  represented  as  deranged 
in  order  to  provide  ooncealment,  so  that 
the  sense  evidently  Is  that  a  wave  is 
formed  swelling  to  the  height  of  a  moun- 
tain  (a  picture  which  we  have  already  had 
in  the  case  of  the  sea  3. 240),  and  f umish- 
ing,  by  the  displacement  occasioned  by  its 
rising,  a  cavity  beneath  its  surface  iiv 
which  a  person  might  hide  himself.  Ap- 
plying  this  to  the  present  context,  we 
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Accepitque  sina  vasto  misitqne  sub  amnem. 

lamque  domum  mirans  genetricis  et  umida  regna» 

Speluncisque  lacus  clausoSy  lucosque  sonantis, 

Ibat,  et  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum  865 

Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 

Spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque,  Lycumque, 

Et  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeus, 

Unde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fiuenta, 

Saxosusque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caicus,  870 

Et  gemina  auratus  taurino  comua  voltu 


mast  Buppose  that  tbe  watera  flrst  separate 
on  each  side  (v.  359)  to  make  a  dry  way 
for  AristaetiB,  and  tben,  when  he  has  set 
his  foot  on  tbe  bottom,  cloee  over  his  head, 
and  allow  him  to  walk  under  them  till  he 
eomea  to  the  place  where  hia  mother  is. 
The  mountainotiB  aapeot  of  the  water  has 
reference  then  to  its  appearance  from  the 
outside.  For '  faoiem '  Med.  haa  ^speciem,* 
probably  from  a  glosa.  [Pal.  has  *  circiim- 
spioit/  a  oomiption  probably  for  *circam- 
stitit.'— H.  N.] 

862.]  **  Aceipere  nos  dicitor  locns,  quem 
ingredimur :  miUerty  dum  per  eum  trans- 
imus,"  Uejne. 

864.]  These  pools  elosed  iu  with  caves 
seem  to  be  ttie  souroes  of  the  rivers. 
HoTne  oomp.  A.  8.  74,  **  quo  te  cumque 
lacus  .  .  .  Fonte  tenet,  quooumque  solo 
pulcherrimus  exis."  *  Sonantis,'  probably 
with  the  noise  of  the  water.  Gomp.  A.  3. 
442,  **Av€>ma  soHantia  silvis:"  7.  83, 
'*  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacro  Fonte  so. 
nat"  Serv.  has  a  story,  to  which  he 
thinks  Virg.  refers,  of  au  Egyptian  cus- 
tom  of  dedioatiDg  oertuin  youths  to  the 
nymphs :  **  qui  quum  adoleviaseiit,  redditi 
narrabant  luoos  esse  sub  terris  et  im- 
mensam  aquam  omnia  continentem,  ez  qua 
cunota  procreantur."  With  the  pioture 
generaUy  oomp.  Plato's  description 
(Phaedo,  p.  112)  of  the  ^reat  chasm 
pieroing  the  earth  from  end  to  end,  into 
which  and  out  of  which  all  the  rivers 
flow. 

865.  ]  *  Motus  aquarum '  would  natnrally 
mean  the  heaviiig  of  water  as  in  a  storm, 
as  in  Prop.  4. 15. 31,  **  magnos  cuni  ponunt 
aequora  motns."  Here  however  the  sense 
seems  to  be  *  the  mighty  flow  of  waters,' 
'iDcenti'  apparently  referring  as  much 
to  the  number  of  the  streama  as  to  the 
size  of  any  particalar  xiver.  Possibly 
'  motus'  may  also  be  meant  to  oonvey  a 
notion  of  sound^ 
VOL.  I. 


366.]  Perhaps  it  would  be  most  ao- 
cordant  with  the  context  to  suppose  that 
Aristaeus  sees  not  the  rivers  themselves, 
but  their  sources,  as  vv.  364,  368  seems  to 
imply,  though  there  is  no  neoessity  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  oave. 

367.]  *'  Dioerta  loci»  pro  diversis  locis," 
Philarg.  *  Diversus^howeverisfrequently 
used  as  an  epithet  of  things  locaUy  sepa- 
rated,  as  in  1. 446.  Phasis  and  Lycus  are 
mentioned  together  as  both  belonging  to 
Golchis.  Cerda  quotes  Strabo  11,  p.  801 B, 
woT€ifu>\  B^  wKtiovs  iiiw  tltriP  iv  rp  x^Pf • 
yvttpiiiAraroi  8i  ^Atris  ixkw  koSl  A&kos, 

368.]  *Enipeus:'  Od.  IL  238,  spoken 
of  as  hs  woKb  KdWiirros  woraii&y  M  yatop 
Xfi<nv,  For  *  primum '  Med.  gives  *  primus/ 
Other  MSS.  omit  or  tranBpoee  *  se,'  or  read 

*  riimpif  (Rom.),  »rupit'  (Pal.),or  'erupit.' 
With  *  se  erumpit '  Forb.  oomp.  Lucr .  5. 596, 
where  he  understandd  Vrnmpit '  nctively. 

369.]  *  Aniena  fluenta,'  like  **  Tiberina 
fluenta,"  A.  12.  35.  Schrader,  foUowed 
by  Ribbeok,  transposes  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing  line,  so  as  to  bring  the  Italian 
rivers  togcther. 

370.]  •Saxoeus'  is  restored  by  Wagn. 
from  all  Ribbeck's  MSS.  for  the  oommon 
reading  *  saxoeum.'  The  bibilation,  as  he 
remarks,  was  doubtless  intended  by  Virg., 
as  in  A.  5.  866,  **  Adsiduo  loiige  sale  saxa 
Bonabant."  The  authority  of  the  gram- 
marians  is  divided:  Phiiarg.  reco^^nizes 
both  readingB ;  the  Dresden  Serv.  suptiorts 

*  saxosns,'  saying  **  nomen  pro  adveroio," 
wliile  in  the  ordinary  copies  that  ooro- 
mentator  expressly  reoommends  *saxo- 
sum,'  *'ne  sint  duo  epitheti,  quod  apud 
Latinos  vitioBum  est,"  from  which  Wagn. 
suspects  tbat  he  was  the  introducer  of 
that  reading.  For  the  expresBion  oomp. 
**inexplctus  laorimana."  A.  8.  559. 

371.1  8o  Aeneas  (A.  8.  77)  addressefl 
the  Tiber,  **comigeT  Hesperidum  fluvius 
regnator  aquamm."    The  origin  of  thia 

2c 
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Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. 
Postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 
Perventum,  et  nati  fletus  cognovit  inanis 
Cyrene,  manibus  liquidos  dant  ordine  fontis 


375 


ancient  modeof  representing  riverB  isdis- 
puted,  Bome  thinking  that  rivers  are  com- 
pared  to  bulls  for  their  violence  (oomp. 
the  combat  of  Achelous  with  Hercules, 
Soph.  Trach.  507  folL),  others  for  their 
bellowing,  as  Hom.  (II.  21.  237)  makes 
Xanthus  attack  AchiUes  fAtfAUKits  ii6rt 
ravpos,  while  others  find  the  special  simi- 
laritj  to  homs  in  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  river,  a  view  which  is  perhaps  sup- 
ported  by  the  metaphor  of  tlie  head  of  the 
stream,  though  we  conceive  of  them  more 
naturally  as  arms.  There  is  a  further 
question  whj  the  homs  of  Eridanus 
should  be  caUed  gilded.  The  primary 
reference  is  doubtless  to  the  oustom  of 
gilding  the  horasof  oxen,  e.g.  for  sacrifice 
(Keiglitley  refers  to  1. 217) ;  the  secondury 
is  probably,  as  Cerda  thinks,  to  the  par- 
ticies  of  gold  foundintheriveror  its  Alpine 
affluents.  Ausonius  however  (Mosell. 
471),  in  an  obvious  imitation  of  Virg., 
attributes  tho  same  honour  to  the  Moselle. 
The  EridanuB  is  introduced  here  as  in 
A.  6.  659,  where  his  course  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

373.]  *  Mare  purpureum : '  Byron*8  *  dark- 
blue  sea,'  Homer*s  ^Aa  7rof>pvp6tira-av  or 
irop<pvp4riv  (II.  16.  391,  &c.).  It  would 
seem  from  Cio.  Acad.  prior.  2. 33,  **  Mare, 
Favouio  nascente,  purpureum  videtur," 
and  from  a  line  of  Furius  Antias  quoted  by 
GelL  18.  11,  "Spiritus  Eurorum  virides 
cum  purpurat  undas,"  where  Gell.*8  ex- 
planation  is  **  ventus  mare  caemlum  cris- 
picans  nitefacit,"  that  the  Romans,  in  ap- 
plying  the  epithet  to  the  sea,  thought  of 
its  brightness  when  flushcd  by  the  wind, 
a  picture  which  would  agree  with  Catull. 
64.  274,  275.  "Post,  vento  crescente, 
magis  magis  increbrescunt,  Purpureaque 
procul  nautes  a  luoe  refulgent."  In  Greek 
the  epithet  appeurs  rather  to  be  applied 
to  the  darkness  of  the  tronbled  sea,  the 
fyefios  ii^mXoy :  comp.  the  transferred  use 
of  wop<piipe»9  ftnd  see  Liddell  and  Soott  s.  y. 
There  is  however  a  passage  referred  to  by 
them  where  the  colour  is  disoriminated  as 
a  medium  between  darkness  and  strong 
light:  ipaiyerai  9^  Koi  ^  ddKarra  Trop^v 
pott^iis,  5ray  rh  K^ifiara  tA€rtwpt(6fi€va  Karit 
r^v  ffKkia-iv  ffKtaffOf'  irphs  yhp  rhv  toi^ijj 


K\i<rfjijbv  iurBtvus  al  rov  fiXiov  avyai  irpo<r- 
$a\ov<rat     wotovtrt     ^vwQai    rh    x?»pa 
a\ovpy(s  .  .  .  iXdrrovos  5«  rov  ^rhs  vpos" 
$d\\ovros,    (o^p6v^   h    KoXovav    6p<pviov 
(Aristot.  de  Coloribus,  o.  2,  §§  4,  5). 
*  Violentior :  *  comp.  2. 452.  Keightley  as- 
serts  that  this  is  not  the  character  of  the 
Po  of  the  present  day,  suggesting  that  the 
elevation  of  its  bed  may  have  diminijshed 
ita  velocity;   but  Lord  Dudley,  in  his 
"  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,"  p.  61 , 
says  of  the  Po,  "  It  is  very  broad  at  Pia- 
cenza,  and  pours  along  with  tremendoua 
rapidity."  Mr.  Long  say s  it  is  violent  when 
flooded,  not  so  when  low.    For*fffluit' 
Philarg.  notices  a  variant  *  influiV  which 
iB  found  in  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives. 

374.]  It  may  be  doubted  whether  *  pcn 
dentia  pumice  tecta'  means^a  hangins 
roof  of  stone,*  or  *a  roof  from  whioJ: 
masses  of  stone  hang,'  like  stalactited 
Martial  (2.  14.  9)  has  *•  centum  pendentij 
tecta  columnis,"  apparently  for  a  roof  sup 
ported  on  pillars,  and  in  Lucr.  6.  19.1 
*'  speluncas  .  .  .  saxis  pendentibu'  stru< 
tas,"  the  reference  seems  to  be  tohangini 
stones  oomposing  the  roof  of  the  cave,  s 
that  perhaps  the  balance  is  in  favour  < 
the  former  view,  which  is  also  confirme 
by  two  passages  from  Seneca,  quoted  n 
spectively  by  Taubm.  and  Heyne,  '*  Kt 
quis  specus  saxis  penitus  exesis  montoi 
Buspenderit"  (Ep.  41),  and  *'hic  vas 
specu  Pendent  tyranni  limina"  (Hei 
Fm.  719).  Thereis  the  same  donbt  abo 
Ov.  Her.  15.  141,  «*Antr»  vident  oci; 
scabro  pendentia  tofo." 

375.1  'InanisMs  commonly  explaiiii 
Tain,  because  easily  remedied;  but  t! 
context  shows  no  such  oonfidenoe  on  1 
part  of  Cyrene,  and  the  construction 
the  episode  seems  intended  to  exalt  t 
dignity  of  the  remedy,  as  only  to  be  <: 
tained  from  a  god,  and  that  with  di 
culty.  It  seems  rather  a  customti 
epithet,  *  idle  tears,*  which  have  no  oi 
and  do  not  cnre  distress.  So  "  lacriu 
inanes,"  A.  4.  449,  10.  465.  *  Cognov 
as  we  should  say,-Ieamt  the  history  ol 

376.]  *  Manibus,*  for  the  hands,  as  i 
had  been  **  manibus  lavandis."  The  enl 
tainment  is  after  the  mannor  of  the  hej 
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Germanae,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantelia  villis ; 
Pars  epulis  onerant  mensaSy  et  plena  reponunt 
Pocula ;  Panchaeis  adolescunt  ignibus  arae ; 
Et  mater,  Cape  Maeonii  carchesia  Bacchi : 
Oceano  libemus,  ait :  simul  ipsa  precatur 
Oceanumque  patrem  rerum  Nymphasque  sorores, 
Centum  quae  silvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servant. 
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age,  e.g.  Od.  1. 136  foU.  (Hcyne).  Parte 
of  thiB  and  the  two  nezt  lines  are  repeated 
A.  1. 701  foU.  *  Ordine  *  apparently  means 
in  the  courseof  thelrdutyfasdistinfi^iBhed 
from  the  others  who  Bpreui  the  table.  So 
perhap»  A.  1. 703, 5. 102.  *  FontiB '  need 
mean  no  more  than  spring  water,  as  in  A. 
2.  686,  12. 119 ;  but  there  may  be  aome 
Bpecial  propriety  in  the  uae  of  the  word 
here,  in  the  chamber  of  waters,  where  the 
offices  of  the  table  are  done  by  water- 
nymphs. 

377.1  Yatea  (Dict  A.  •  mantele ')  agreea 
with  Heyne  in  Bupposing  that  these  nap- 
kins  wore  wooUen,  with  a  soffc  and  even 
nap. 

378.]  [•Aras'  Pal.  for  'mensas.'— 
H.  N.]    » Reponunt : '  see  on  3.  627. 

379.]  The  kindling  of  altars  to  the  gods 
was  part  of  a  solemn  banquet,  A.  1.  701. 
For  *  ignibus'  Med.a  m.  b.  has  ^pinguibuB,' 
which  Wagn.  approvea,  regarding  *  Pan- 
ohaeis '  as  a  subBtantive,  on  the  analogj  of 
tbe  names  of  wines,  ointments,  &c.,  and 
queBtioning  the  Latinity  of  *  Panchaeis  ig- 
nibus.'  But  thia  uae  of  *  Panchaeia '  would 
require  Bomething  atronger  tban  analo- 
gical  confirmation,  and  there  Beems  no 
reaBon  why  *  PanohaeiB  ig^iibuB '  may  not 
Btand  for  fire  fed  with  Panchaean  spiceB 
as  well  as  **  Herculeis  ignibus,"  A.  8. 542, 
for  fire  on  the  altar  of  Hercules.  *  Ado- 
leecunt : '  this  seems  a  soUtaiy  instanoe 
of '  adolescere '  UBod  in  a  sacrificial  con- 
nexion.  Whether  it  had  really  acquired 
the  sense  of^*  adoleri  "  (see  note  on  £.  8. 
65),  or  whether  its  appUcation  here  is  a 
mere  extenslon  by  Yirg.  of  its  ordinary 
meaning,  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
similarity  of  the  two  words  (see  on  3. 
560),  is  a  question  which  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  settle. 

380.]  •  Carohesia,'  A.  5.  77.  "It  was 
slightly  contraoted  in  the  middle,  and  its 
two  handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom."  See  Dict.  A.  s.  v.,  where  au- 
thorities  are  referred  to  and  a  woodout 
given.    '  Maeonii,'  Lydian,  perhaps  Tmo- 


lian  (2.  98). 

381.]  The  libation  oomes  after  the 
meal.  A.  1.  723,  8.  274. 

382.]  Yirg.  translates  U.  14.  246, 
'AKcaKov,  i(rfr€p  y^rtcis  wdirrtffffi  T^rvicrai, 
giving  the  words  however  a  physical  sense 
found  not  in  the  original,  whioh  speaks  of 
the  mythological  desoent  of  the  gods,  but 
in  later  philoeophy,  such  as  that  of  Thales. 
Segaar  and  Royaards,  who  seem  flrst  to 
have  adduced  this  passage  from  Hom., 
needlessly  suppose  Virg.  to  have  misun- 
derstood  irdtrrfffiri  as  if  it  were  a  neuter. 
The  struoture  of  the  verse  seems  modelled 
on  another  line  in  the  same  episode,  ▼. 

TiiBiv.  There  is  something  strange  in  the 
injunction  to  offer  libation  to  the  nymphs, 
addressed  to  one  who  had  just  been  re- 
oeiving  quasi-menial  miniBtrations  ttom 
some  of  their  number.  It  matters  little 
whether  we  understand  by  *  sorores '  sis- 
ters  of  Cvrene,  as  the  nymphs  have  been 
apparently  oalled  vv.  351,  377,  or  simply 
a  sisterh(K>d,  as  in  2.  494,  there  being  a 
further  referenoe  here  to  their  relation  to 
Oceanus. 

383.]  *  Servant '  here  combines  the  no- 
tion  of  tutelar  presidency  (L  499)  with 
that  of  constant  tenancy  (v.  459  below). 
*  Centum '  can  hardly  be  used  for  an  in- 
definite  number,  as  both  the  repetition  of 
the  word  and  the  tone  of  the  passage, 
whioh  expressessolemnityof  enumeration, 
Buch  as  was  usual  in  prayer,  show  that 
the  specificatlon  of  the  number  is  an  im- 
portant  ritual  point;  but  there  was  no 
occasion  for  Virg.  to  tie  himself  to  any 
tradition  fixing  the  number  of  Dnrads  or 
Naiads,  except  so  far  as  it  might  happen 
to  snit  liis  pnrpose;  so  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  no  evidenoe  has  been  qnoted 
to  snow  that  100  was  the  reooguized  sum 
of  either.  Virg.  is  followed  by  Gratius 
(Cyn.  17),  '*  tuo  (Diana)  oomites  sub  no- 
mine  divae  Centum  omnes  nemorum,  oen- 
tum  de  fontibus  omnes."  [Bom.  has 
'  silvas  et  oentnm.'— H.  N.] 
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Ter  liquido  ardentem  perfundit  nectare  Yestam, 
Ter  fiamma  ad  smnmum  tecti  subiecta  reluxit. 
Omine  quo  firmans  animum  sic  incipit  ipsa : 

Est  in  Carpathio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates, 
Caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aequor 
Et  iuncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum. 


885 


884.]  Wine  was  ponred  on  the  altar 
apparently  towards  the  end  of  a  saorifice, 
partly,  it  would  Beem,  with  a  view  of 
queuohing  the  flre  (comp.  *'  reliquias  vino 
et  bibulam  lavere  favillam/'  A.6. 227  with, 
Aesoh.  Ag.  597,  Bvrtipdyoy  Koifiavr^s  tinlbBri 
p\^a%  but  partly  to  create  a  momentary 
blaze,  whioh  was  regarded  as  auspiciouB 
(Soph.  Ant.  1006,  E.  8.  106,  &e.),  a  result 
also  promoted  by  flinging  incense  on  tbe 
flre  (Ov.  F.  1.  75  foU.).  Emm.  refers  to 
Ov.  Her.  13. 113,  '*  Tura  damus  lacrimam- 
que  super :  qua  sparsa  relucet,  Ut  solet 
adfuso  surgere  flamma  mero."  *  Nectnr,* 
of  wine,  E.  5. 7 1 .  « Vesta '  of  a  sacriflcial 
hearth,  as  *  Yolcanus'  of  flre  generally,  a 
nse  of  whieh  no  other  instnnce  has  been 
found.  Med.  cprrected,  Gud.,  and  two 
other  of  Uibbedc'a  cursives  have  '  perfu- 
dit.» 

385.]  For  'subiecta'  Med.  a  m.  pr.  and 
perhaps  oridnally  Oud.  have  'sublata,' 
white  two  MSS.  have  'subvecta.'  The 
latter  variety  has  alreadv  met  us  3.  241, 
Med.  also  has  '  flammam '  and  *  tectis.' 

3s6.]  *  Firmans  animum '  is  ezplained 
by  the  later  editors  *  reassuring  herself/  a 
view  not  very  consistent  with  their  inter- 
pretation  of  "  fletas  inanis,"  v.  375,  and 
not  supported  by  vv.  353, 357,  as  Cyrene'B 
fear  was  before  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened  to  her  son.  The  old  explanation 
seems  better,  referring  *  animum '  to  Aris- 
taeus,  who  stood  In  need  of  eneourage- 
ment :  comp.  v.  530,  "  namque  ultro  ad- 
fata  timentem,"  and  for  the  language  A. 
3.  610,  *'  deztram  .  .  .  Dat  iuveni,  atque 
animum  promisso  pignore  flrmat."  This 
view  wiU  also,  as  iias  been  remarked  to 
me,  give  a  force  to  •  ipsa,'  diatinj^uishing 
the  oomfort  she  has  to  offer  from  the 
comfort  Buggested  by  the  omen.  [Nonius, 
p.  357  and]  Gud.  originally  read  *  for- 
mans,'  a  variety  which  may  support  Bent- 
ley*s  conj. "  flrmandae  "  in  Hor.  3  Od.  24. 
54. 

387—414.]  .*8he  bade  him  go  to  Pal- 
lene  with  her,  and  flnd  there  Proteus,  the 
prophetic  old  man  of  the  sea,  who  would 
teJl  hlm  the  cause  and  cure  of  th^  evU,  but 
only  under  the  Btress  of  peraevering  vio- 


lence,  as  he  would  endeavour  to  elnde  the 
pressure  by  exercising  his  power  of  trans- 
forming  himself  into  any  kind  of  material 
form.' 

387.]  Cyrene's  speech  is  imitated  from 
two  by  Eidothea  to  Menelaus,  Od.  4.  384 
foll.   Keightley   takes   *Neptoni'   with 
•vates;'  but  the  order  is  against  this, 
and  though  the  wordB  might  mean  that 
Proteufl  is  the  wpoipffirris  of  Neptune  (see 
V.  394,  and  oomp.  A.  3.  251),  that  would 
hardly  be  the  rendering  of  the  Homerio 
y4p»v  fiXioj  vi}fitpr4is,  or  even  of  notr^iS^- 
wyos  ^oBfiAs,     *Neptune'8    Carpathian 
gulf '  is  a  natural  expression  in  poetry  for 
the  Carpathian  sea,  eveu  if  we  do  not  say 
that  *  Neptuni ' = **  maris,"  and  the  epithet 
*  Carpathio '  properly  belongs  to  it.    The 
geography  as  usual  is  vague,  the  Carpa- 
thian  sea  being  strictly  between  Bhndea 
and    Crete.     [*Carphatio'  Med.,  *Car- 
plialio,'  Pal.,  «Carpatho'  RonL    Bibbeck 
spells  *Carphatio.'— H.  N.] 

388.]  The  sea-gods  were  actually  repre- 
sented  as  groen :  comp.  Vell.  Pat.  2.  83, 
where  a  man  representing  Glaucus  |mn- 
tomimically  is  **  caeruleatus."  In  the  post- 
Homeric  legends  of  Troy,  Proteus  is  a 
king  of  Egypt,  who  detains  Helen  on  her 
way  to  Troy  (see  Hdt.  2. 1 12  f..lL).  Taub- 
mann  collects  a  number  of  inteipretations 
which  have  been  plaoed  on  the  story  by 
various  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
Plato  flnding  in  the  versatility  of  the  oLi 
god  an  nllegory  of  sophistry ;  Cae^^ar  Cal- 
oagninuB,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  in  it  tbc 
inscrutability  of  truth ;  Diodorus  Sicului 
referring  it  to  thechaDgesin  the  shape  oi 
the  diadem  of  the  Egyptian  kin^ ;  Lu 
oian  making  him  a  stage-player :  Me 
lancthon  thiuking  of'  the  self-trana 
forming  power  of  intelligenoe;  Natali 
de  (jomitibus  of  the  operations  of  tbe  at 
mosphcre;  whilevariousunnamed  writcr 
talk  of  the  manifoldness  of  natare,  th 
ideal  of  the  wise  man,  and  the  variet; 
of  garments  worn  by  the  oouotrymen  c 
Proteus : — **  tot  autem  fere  all^oriaa  Imi 
flgmento  induerunt,  quot  Proteua  ips 
formas." 

389]  ** Eosdem etpisces et eqaos  dicit 
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Hic  nunc  Emathiae  portus  patriamque  reyisit  890 

Pallenen ;  hunc  et  Nymphae  veneramur  et  ipse 
Grandaeyus  Nereus ;  novit  namque  omnia  yates, 
Quae  sint,  quae  fuerint^  quae  mox  ventura  trahantur ; 
Quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  est,  immania  cuius 
Armenta  et  turpis  pascit  sub  gurgite  phocas.  896 

Hic  tibi,  nate,  prius  vinclis  capiendus,  ut  omnem 
Expediat  morbi  causam,  eventusque  secundet. 


(Philarg.)  **Equi  eniin  marini  prima 
parte  equi  Bunt,  postrema  resolvuntur  in 
pisoes"  (Serv.)-  ^b^  acoounts  for  *bi- 
pedum ; '  but  the  hendiadya  is  rather  a 
strange  one.  '  Metitur '  is  donbtless,  as 
Heyne  says,  from  the  Homerio  &Ka  ntrp^' 
ffwrts :  but  it  receives  foroe  as  applied  to 
a  aea-god  from  the  contrast  of  the  ex- 
preBflion  ''inmensnm  mare,"  weU  ad- 
duced  by  Cerda. 

390.]  Thie  pointa  to  a  legend  nnkno^ 
to  Hom.,  but  referred  to  by  Lyoophron 
115  foll.,  and  variously  given  by  Serv. 
and  Philarg.,  one  version  being  that  Pro- 
teus  fied  f rom  Egypt  to  eeoape  from  the 
tjrranny  of  Bnsiris,  and  oame  to  Paliene : 
another  that  he  originally  lived  in  Pal- 
lene,  where  he  had  a  wife  Torone,  whenoe 
the  name  of  the  town,  and  two  sons,  Tele- 
gonns  and  Polygonun  or  Tmylua,  who 
uaed  to  wrestle  with  and  kill  all  comers, 
till  at  last  they  were  themselyea  wreatled 
with  and  kiiled  by  Herculea,  when  Pro- 
teu8  in  his  grief  removed  to  Egypt, 
through  a  Bea-oavem  made  for  the  pur- 
poae  by  Neptune. 

391.]  [•Pellenen'  Med.  originally.— 
H.  N.] 

392.]  '  GrandaevuB  Nereus,*  frequently 
called  y4pw  by  Hom.,  e.g.  II.  1.  358. 

393.]  is  f9ri  rd  r*  Uvra^  rd  r*  itre^fitya^ 
vp6  r*  Upra  (II.  1.  70),  of  Calchas:  a 
compTehensive  conception  of  a  prophet, 
which  became  afterwards  narrowed  to  a 
Bimple  knowledge  of  the  future,  as  divi- 
nation  degenerated  into  a  trick.  0>tap. 
Ap()]lo*8  knowle<fge  of  the  present  as 
Bhown  in  the  answer  of  theDelphicoraole 
to  CmesuB,  Hdt.  1.  47,  and  the  wonder  of 
the  ChoruB  in  AcBch.  Ag.  1119  tliat  Cas- 
Bandra  knows  the  old  storit^s  of  Argos  as 
if  Bhe  had  lived  there  at  the  time.  The 
Bame  breadth  of  knowledge  is  attributed 
to  the  mnseB  by  Hes.  Theog.  38,  where 
Homer*8  line  ia  almoBt  repeated.  Wagn., 
reads '  Bunt  .  .  .  fuerunt .  .  .  trahuntur ' 
on  very   Blender    authority    (*fnerunt* 


being  found  in  no  MSS.  whatever,  though 
it  occnrd  in  the  Dreed.  Serv.,  'trahuntur' 
originally  in  Oad.,  Med.  orijrinally  hav- 
ing  *  trahentur '),  alleging  that  the  ind. 
is  required,  aa  the  relative  clause  con- 
taiuB  a  deacription  of  'omnia,'  and 
citing  other  pasBagefl  where  a  Bimilar 
oonBtruction  is  fonnd.  But  the  Bubj. 
may  stand  either  by  Bupposing  a  repeti- 
tion  of  *novit,'  as  Wagni.  admits,  or  as 
making  a  hypothetical  asanrtion,  *  every 
thing  wbich  may  be  present,  or  past,  or 
future,'  where  it  is  not  said  that  there  is 
anythiDg  answering  to  any  of  thcBO 
classcs,  but  that  if  there  is  anything,  be 
knowfl  it.  •Mox*  with  *  ventura,'  •tra- 
hantur '  (which  may  be  ezplained  either 
of  distance,  «8  in  1.  285,  tiiough  the 
notion  here  is  coming  from  the  diatanee, 
there  of  stretching  into  it,  or,  with  Wagn., 
of  deliiy,  whioh  ifl  another  aspcot  of  the 
Eame  thing,  or  of  the  drawing  of  the 
thread  by  tlie  Fates)  being  a  poetioal 
equivalent  for  '•sint"  The  MSS.  of 
Macrob.  Sat.  1. 20  generally  give  •  Bequen- 
tur,'  which  Bupports  a  variant  in  Qud., 

*  Bequantnr.' 

394.]  Hom.  dof^  not  say  that  Proteut 
owcd  tbifl  knowledge  to  Neptune;  but 
Yirg.  may  have  been  thinking  again  of 
Calchas,  who  reoeived  his  prophetio 
power  from  ApoUo,  II.  1.  72. 

395.]  •The  herds  of  the  eea-god '  ia  an 
expreesion  fonnd  in  the  old  Latin  poets. 
Forb.  oomp.  Liv.  And.  (fr.  Aegisthufl)  ▼. 
5,  ••  lascivum  Nerei  simum  pecuB :  " 
Pacuv.  (fr.  inc.)  ▼.  408,  ••  Nerei  le- 
pandiroetrum    inourvicervioum    peouB." 

•  Turpis,'  3.  52. 

397.]  It  is  not  elear,  and  it  doea  not 
much  signify,  whether  'eventus'  ie  to  be 
taken  of  what  has  happr  ned  or  of  what 
will  happen,  the  expresBion  in  the  one 
case  being  explained  with  Wund.  •*  quao 
aocldemnt  mala  in  meliuB  mntet,"  in  the 
other  with  Keightley,  ••det  eventua 
BecnndoB." 
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Nam  sine  yi  non  nlla  dabit  praecepta,  neqne  illnm 

Orando  flectes ;  vim  duram  et  yincula  capto 

Tende ;  doli  circum  haec  demum  frangentur  inanes.  400 

Ipsa  ego  te,  medios  cum  sol  accenderit  aestus, 

Cum  sitiunt  herbae,  et  pecori  iam  gratior  umbra  est, 

In  secreta  senis  ducam,  quo  fessus  ab  undis 

Se  recipit,  facile  ut  somno  adgrediare  iacentem. 

Verum  ubi  correptum  manibus  vinclisque  tenebis,      405 

Tum  variae  eludent  species  atque  ora  ferarum ; 

Fiet  enim  subito  sUs  horridus,  atraque  tigris, 

Squamosusque  draco,  et  fulva  cervice  leaena, 


For '  iUnm/  a  yariant  in  Gud.  has 

*  ipaum.' 

399.]  For  *  fiectes*  aome  MS8.,  includ- 
ing    oue   of   Ribbeck'8   oursives,    have 

•  vinces,'  which  Burm.  prefera :  but  Wagn. 
rightly  urges  that  the  ooncurrenoe  of 
*vinceB  .  .  .  vim  .  .  .  vinoula*  wouldbe 
an  objection.  . 

400.]  *  Tende  vim  *  may  be  explained 
like  "tendere  retia,"  "insidias,"  or  we 
may  make  '  vim  et  vincula'  a  hendiadys, 
though  eveu  then  we  should  have  to 
seek  for  some  plausible  explanation  of 
the  combination  of  the  vero  with  the 
substantive,  as  such  things  are  not  ef- 
fected  arbitrarily.  For  '  vincula  tende ' 
see  note  on  A.  2.  236.  *Circura  haec' 
seems  to  give  a  sort  of  physical  image, 
combined  with  *  frangentur.'  *Against 
these  barriers  his  craft  wiU  break.' 
•Inanes'  with  *  frangentur,*  proleptic 
Pal.  and  Rom.  have  *  franguntur,*  [and 
Bom.  has  'dolie.'— H.  N.] 

401.1  In  Od.  4.  407  Eidothea  promises 
to  conauct  Ulysses  to  Proteus  £^'  ^ot  ^of 
yofi4vp4>iy.    [*  Accenderet  *  Pal. — H.  N.l 

*  402.]  *  Cum  sitiunt,'  &c.  is  not  co-ordi- 
nate  with  'cum  accenderit,'  but  defines 
and  explains  it,  as  if  Yirg.  had  said 
*'  simul  ac  venerit  tempus  cum  sitiunt." 
The  clause  seems  not  very  appropriate, 
being  intended  apparently  to  speak  of 
the  habits  of  land  cattle  as  if  they  held 
equally  good  of  the  seals. 

403.]  *Secreta,'  the  retreat.  like  "se- 
creta  Sibyllae"  A.  6.  10,  "Aeneae  se- 
creta"  8.  463.  Proteus  is  supposed  to 
sleep  at  mid  day,  like  Silenus  (£.  6.  14) 
or  Pan  (Theocr.  1.  17,  Nemes.  Ecl.  3.  3^ 
as  if  they  were  earthly  shepherds.  A4^trai 
4v  ijAaoTjiffi»  yofitht  &s  Tr&tffi  fi^Awir,  Od.  4. 
413. 


405.]  •  Manibus  yinclisque  :  *  Hom. 
makes  no  mention  of  fetters,  speaking 
merely  of  mannal  restraint,  ficA^»  ic^os 
TC  /3ii7  TC  .  .  .  iurrtfji^tts  ^X^f^*''  fiaXXo^ 
TC  iFi4(€ty  .  .  .   &fi02  8i  X*H^  fidXKofify. 

406.]  '*Tum  variae  inludent  pestes,-' 
1.  181.  Rom.  has  Mudent,'  a  natura] 
error. 

407.]  In  Hom.  the  transformations  o! 
Proteus  are  sunimed  up  hastily  by  Eido 
thea,  enumerated  in  greater  detail  b; 
Menelaus  whe n  they  actually  occur :  v 
Yirg.  the  manners  of  description  are  rc 
Tersed.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  i 
either  course :  Menelaus,  in  speaking  ( 
what  he  had  actually  gone  throu^l 
would  naturally  be  particular :  Yirg.  Ls 
no  such  reason  for  detailing  what  actuaU 
happened  to  Aristaeus;  while.  indcpei 
dently  of  a  desire  for  variety,  he  migl 
think  precision  of  detail  especiaUy  suiU 
to  Cyrene's  speech,  as  tending  to  reassu 
Aristaeus,  who  would  wish  to  know  s 
that  was  likely  to  happen.  '  Sus  hc 
ridus : '  **  horrens  Arcadiae  sus,'*  Luor. 
25,  the  ♦bristled  boar'  of  Gray.  Ho] 
hasfi^Yos  cvs.  'Atra,'  which  ia  de«>i 
nated  by  Heyne  as  "  mirum  epithetoi 
must  be  explained  with  him  'deadl 
See  on  1.  129.  There  are,  I  believe,  bla 
tigers:  but  Virg.  is  not  likely  to  ha 
thoaght  of  them.  Homer^a  beast  ia  ir< 
SoAir. 

408.]  Aaa*  Ijroi  wp^iirra  \4»r  yiv 
^CycVciot,  Od.  4.  456.  The  lioneas,  W  a; 
remarks,  has  no  mane,  so  that  Virg. 
his  love  of  poetical  variety  has  g< 
dangerously  near  to  an  error  ixi  natu 
history,  besides  the  awkwardnesa  of  tn 
iog  a  god  into  a  female  animaU  Val. 
3.  740  talks  of  a  lionees'  maiie.  [B< 
hasMeaenae.'— H.N.] 
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Aut  acrem  flammae  Bonitnm  dabit,  atqae  ita  yinclis 
Excidet,  aut  in  aquas  tenuis  dilapsus  abibit.  410 

Set  quanto  ille  magis  formas  se  yertet  in  omnis, 
TantOy  nate,  magis  contende  tenacia  yincla, 
Donec  talis  erit  mutato  corpore,  qualem 
Yideris,  incepto  tegeret  cum  lumina  somno. 

Haec  aity  et  liquidum  ambrosiae  diffundit  odorem,  415 


409.]  0«nri8aif  irup  is  mentioned  hj 
Eidothea  among  the  Bhapes  which  her 
father  assumeB,  but  is  not  found  among 
those  enumerated  hj  Menelaus.  Med. 
has  *  Bonitum  flammae ; '  but  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  adj.  and  subst.  is  far  more 
Yirgilian. 

410.]  *In  aquas  abibit/  like  '^fructus 
praediorum  abeunt  iu  sumptus/'  Cic.  Att. 
11.2,  though  the  image  here  seems  purely 
physical.  *  Tenuis,'  3.  335.  The  Homerio 
epithet  10  iyp6y.  The  St.  Gall  palimpseet 
has  *  elabsus/ [Pal  and  Med.  'dilabsus. — 
H.  N.]  Med.  originally  had  *habebit/ 
jnst  as  in  A.  5.  15G  *habet'  and  *abit' 
are  confused  in  the  MSS. 

4U.]  Pal.  haa  *  vertit,'  and  bo  one  or 
two  of  Ribbeck^s  curBiyes.  P  Set '  Med. 
and  the  St.  GaU  fragm.— H.  N.;] 

412.]  *  Contende  tenacia  vinola '  is 
yirg.'s  equivalont  for  Hom.'s  fioXXoy 
frUCtiy.  SerT.  on  t.  400  gives  an  alle- 
gorical  explanation  of  tho  binding  of  Pro- 
teus,  ending  with  these  words:  "unde 
sacerdotem  hunc  dicit  posse  vaticinari,  et 
Buscipere  diviaitatem,  cum  religata  in  eo 
fuerint  ignea  cupiditas,  silvestris  asperi- 
tas,  lapBusque  animi,  aquarum  mobilitati 
simUis."  Pal.  and  originally  Gud.  have 
*tantu,'  which  is  alsothe  original  reading 
of  Med.,  exoept  that  there  a  mark  over 
the  last  ietter  seems  to  show  *  tantum '  to 
be  meant.  Serv.  mentiottB  '  tantum '  as  a 
variety.  Ribbeck  however  interprets 
*tantu'  as  *tam  tu«'  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  read  by  Donatus  on  Ter.  Hec. 
3.  4.  3.  But  Donatus'  language  is  not 
clear,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
quoted  Virg.  not  as  a  parallel  but  as  a 
contrast  to  the  passage  in  Ter.,  which 
moreover  I  suspeot  him  to  have  misunder- 
stood. 

413.]  Eidothea  tells  Ulysses  to  loose 
Proteus  5Tf  kw  8^  a'  ainhs  daftlpfirai  M- 
ctf-tf-iy,  Toios  Wv,  oUy  xt  KortvrnB^rra 
T3i}ff0(.  Ovid  (M.  11.  253),  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  studied  after  Virg.  and 
Hom.,  makes  Proteus  himself,  "Carpa- 
tbius   medio   de    gorgite   vates,"    give 


similar  advice  to  Peleus  about  gaining 
pOBBession  of  Thetis,  **  Nec  te  decipiat 
centum  mentita  figuras,  Sed  preme  quid- 
quid  erit,  dum  quod  fuit  ante  reformet." 

414.]  *Tegeret  lumina  somno'  is  a 
variety  for  "somnus  tegeret  lumina,"  with 
the  additional  notion  of  the  sleeper  cIoBing 
his  eyes. 

415—452.]  <  Having  anointed  him  with 
ambrosia,  Bhe  then  took  him  to  a  sea-cave 
which  Protens  haunted,  aud  placed  him 
in  the  eliade,  being  herself  inviaible.  At 
mid-day  Proteus  came  there  from  the  Bea, 
and  having  counted  hia  seals,  laid  himself 
down,  when  Aristaeus  ruahed  on  him,  and 
in  spite  of  his  tranaformations,  succeeded 
in  making  him  resume  his  natural  shape. 
The  old  god  asked  why  he  had  come. 
Aristaeus  replied  that  there  was  no  need 
to  tell  him  what  he  knew  already.  Then 
Proteus  at  last  began  to  tell  him  the  cause 
of  his  trouble.' 

415.]  In  this  paragraph,  as  in  the  laat, 
Yirg.  follows  Hom.,  though  with  some 
variety  in  the  circumstances.  Menelaus 
has  an  application  of  ambrosia,  not  to  his 
whole  boay,  but  to  his  nostrils,  and  that 
for  a  homeiy  matter-of-fact  reason,  to  over- 
power  the  smell  of  the  sea-calves.  In 
Virg.  the  objeot  of  the  ambrosia  seema  to 
be  to  invigorate  Aristaeus  for  hia  btruggle. 
What  Virg.'s  oonception  of  ambrosia  was 
is  not  dear.  In  Hom.  it  is  a  substanou 
which  the  gods  eat  (Od.  5.  93),  and  with 
which  they  pnrify  their  bodies  (11.  14. 
170).  Virg.  talks  of  its  odour  in  A.  1. 403, 
where  though  '  ambroBiae '  is  an  adj.,  the 
meiining  is  not,  as  in  Hom.'s  iififipiatosf 

*  immortal,'  but '  ambrosial,'  while  in  12. 
419  we  have  its  juice  brought  by  Venus 
to  be  UBed  medicinally.  In  the  present 
passage,  as  in  the  former  of  the  two 
just  referred  to,  an  impalpable  perfume 
would  be  Bufflcient  to  Batisfy  the  require- 
ments  of  the  context,  as  it  would  seem 
the  most  natural  way  of  explaining  the 
present  line  in  particular.    If  the  word 

*  perdnxit '  and  the  authority  of  Hom.  be 
held  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
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Qno  totnm  nati  corpus  perduxit ;  at  illi 

Dulcis  compositis  spirayit  ciinibns  aura, 

Atque  habilis  membris  yenit  yigor.    Est  specus  ingens 

Exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 

Cogitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  tmda  reductos,  420 

Deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis ; 

Intus  se  yasti  Proteus  tegit  obice  saxi. 

Eic  iuyenem  in  latebris  aversum  a  lumine  Nympha 

CoUocat ;  ipsa  procul  nebulis  obscura  resistit 

lam  rapidus  torrens  sitientis  Sirius  Indos  425 


■omething  which  eonld  he  actnally  rnhbed 
OD  the  penoQ,  we  mast  choose  between 
regarding:  *liqnidum  diffundit  odorem' 
as  eqnivalent  to  **  diffundit  odoratum 
liqnorem,"  *diffundit'  being  nearly  the 
same  as  '  perduxit/  which  seems  to  be 
the  comraon  interpretation,  and  Kupposing 
that  Cyrene  is  said  to  make  the  air  frag- 
rant  with  the  ambrosia  with  which  she 
proceeds  to  anoint  her  son,  as  if  she  had 
opened  some  casket,  which  sent  forth  a 
perfume  at  once  before  its  contents  were 
tonohed.  [Rom.  has  •  ambrosia.' — H.  N.] 
Bibbeck  reads  'defundit'  from  the  St. 
OaU  palimpsest.  Pal.  has  *perfandit/ 
Rom.  *depromit.'  reading  •perfudit'  in 
the  next  line  for  *perduxit/  a  curious 
▼ariety.  Corrections  in  6ud.  and  two 
other  of  Ribbeck'8  cnrsiyes  give  *  diffudit.' 

416.]  With  *qno  totum  nati  corpus 
perduxit '  oomp.  Pers.  2.  56,  **  auro  sacras 
quod  ovato  Perducis  faoies,"  cited  by 
Taubmann. 

417.]  *  Compositis '  is  not  an  ordinary 
epithet,  but  seems  to  imply  that  his  hair 
was  arranged  at  the  time  wben  the  per- 
fume  was  imparted,  if  not  by  the  same 
process.  Rom.  has  *  auras,'  which  mio;ht 
juat  be  construed,  *  dulois '  being  taken 
as  acc.  pl. 

418.]  ^Est  specnsingens'  probablyimi- 
tated  from  II.   13.   32,  iSim  U  n  crircos 

419.]  *  Exesus '  freqnently  occnrs  as  a 
descriptive  epithet  of  a  cave.  **  Cyelopum 
exesa  caminis  Antra,"  A.  8.  418.  Comp. 
V.  44  above.  *  Quo '  refers  to  *  specus,'  as 
the  waves  flowinj?  into  the  cove  would 
flow  into  the  c>ive  at  the  end  of  it. 

420.]  *Siuus  reductos'  seems  evidently 
to  mean  tbe  depth  of  the  bay,  the  plural 
perhaps  denoting  the  Tarious  indenta- 
tions.  '  Soindit  sese '  then  will  be  nsed 
aa  implying  motion.  This  paseage  helps 
ns  to  underatand  A.  1.  160  foU.,  where 


the  present  line  is  almost  repeated :  see 
tbe  note  there. 

421.]  The  bay,  like  that  in  A.  1. 1.  c, 
is  from  time  to  time  (*  olim,'  which  may 
also  be  understood  with  Forb.  *  from  long 
time ')  used  as  a  shelter  for  ships.  Comp. 
A.  2.  23,  **  sinns,  et  statio  male  fida  cari< 
nis."  *Deprensis' of  men  overtaken  in 
a  storm.    So  •*  prensns  "  Hor.  2  Od.  16.  2. 

422.]  There  is  a  rock  in  or  near  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  behind  which  Pro- 
teusretires  that  he  may  sleep  undisturbed. 

*  Tegit '  expresses  habit.  The  dause  is 
introiduced  to  complete  the  deecription 
and  prepare  us  for  what  follows,  while 
the  mention  of  his  concealment  apparently 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  same  plaoe 
is  a  roadstead  for  ships  and  a  retreat  for 
the  sea-god. 

423.]  Aristaeus  is  plaoed  in  a  dark 
oomer.  Rom.  and  one  of  Ribbeck'8  6ur- 
sives  omit  *  a.'  *  A  limine '  is  an  ingenions 
variation  in  Gud. 

424.]  [•  Conlooat'  Pal.,  Rom.,and6ad. 
— H.  N.]  '  Resistit '  may  mean  no  more 
than  *'  stat ;"  but  it  seems  po«sible  that  it 
may  have  the  foroe  of '  standing  off,'  with 
reference  perhaps  to  the  cloud  iuto  which 
Cyrene  may  be  said  to  retire,  just  as  A.  1. 
588  it  seems  to  mean  *  stands  out,'  being 
applied  to  Aeneas  emerging  from  the 
cloud.  So  where  *  resto '  means  *  to  r«v 
maiii,'  the  sense  seems  to  be  that  of  inde- 
pendent  standing.  The  early  editions  read 

*  recessit,'  whioh  however  has  sctircely  any 
MS.  snpport. 

425.]  In  order  that  the  mid-day  heat 
nmy  he  intenbified  to  the  utraost,  it  is 
made  to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  domina^ 
tion  of  tiie  dog-star.  *  Rapidus,*  £.  2.  1€ 
note.  'Sitientis  Indos,'  like  **Bitientis 
Afros"  E.  1.  65.  The  Indians  are  herc 
mentioned  not  of  conrse  as  having  an^ 
topographical  relation  to  the  scene  oi 
action,  but  to  remind  ns  of  the  star   It 
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Ardebat  caelo,  et  mcdinm  sol  igneus  orbem 
Hauserat ;  arebant  herbae,  et  caya  flumina  siccis. 
Faucibus  ad  limum  radii  tepefacta  coquebant : 
Cum  Proteus  oonsueta  petens  e  fluctibus  antra 
Ibat ;  eum  Tasti  circum  gens  umida  ponti 
Exultans  rorem  late  dispergit  amarum. 
Stemunt  se  somno  diversae  in  litore  phocae ; 
Ipse,  velut  stabuli  custos  in  montibus  olim, 
Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit, 
Auditisque  lupos  acuunt  balatibus  agni, 
Considit  scopulo  medius,  numerumque  recenset. 
Cuius  Aristaeo  quoniam  est  oblata  facultas, 


480 


m 


hii  fleroest  opentioD.  It  matten  little 
whether  or  no  'npidus'  be  taken  bb 
qnalifving  'torrens.'  ['TorpenB*  Pal. — 
M.  N.] 

426.]  'Ardebat'  is  erroneoualj  taken 
by  Philarg.  and  Cerda  aa  active.  Heins. 
oonnected  *caelo '  with  what  follows ;  but 
the  latest  editon  rightly  retom  to  the  old 
panctuation  as  more  natunl.  *  Orbis '  of 
the  path  thiough  the  Bky,  A.  3.  512,  8. 
97. 

427.]  '  Hausent '  expreescs  the  absorp- 
tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  tpaoe  by  motion 
over  it :  aee  on  3. 104.  Forb.  oomp.  Stat. 
Theb.  1.  369.  '«vastum  Haurit  iter." 
*  Arobant  herbac/  A.  3.  142.  « Cava  flu- 
mina^'  1.  326  note.  pHausaent'  Pal. 
— H.  N.] 

428.]  ^FaucibuB'  is  explainedby  *cava' 
to  mean  the  channel  of  thebtream.  There 
U  rhetorical  itention  in  the  expression, 
but  not  idle  tautologj,  as  Ameia  objects, 
undentanding  *faucibu0'  of  the  river^B 
mouth.  '  Ad  limum,'  down  to  the  mud  at 
the  bottom,  conBtructed  apparently  with 
'tepefacta  ooquebant,'  whioh  seemB  = 
'*tepefaciebant  et  coquebant." 

429.]  *£  fluctibus,'  from  its  poeition, 
BeemB  to  go  with  «petens'  nther  than 
with  '  ibat,'  though  of  oourse  either  con« 
Btruction  ia  tenabie. 

430]  Med.  has  * ciroum  vasti,'  an  ob- 
Tionsly  inferior  order. 

431.]  The  bounding  of  the  Bea-calvee. 
which  ia  not  inentioned  in  the  p»i>sage 
fmm  the  Odyssey,  is  perhapa  from  II.  13. 
27,  &ra\A«  9k  tHrrt*  Cw*  airrov.  *  Rorem,' 
1.  385.  '  Dispergit,'  the  reading  of  Med. 
and  Rom.,  seems  alightly  better  than  *  dia- 
penit,'on  account  of  Mbat'  preceding, 
which  would  have  led  ub  to  ezpect '  spar- 


gebat,'  if  the  past  had  been  retainod, 
unlosB  there  had  been  any  intention  to 
mark  a  ditferenoe  of  time  by  ttie  perfeot, 
which  can  hardly  have  beon  the  case. 
Pal.  has  *  disoerpBit,'  whioh  is  in  favour  of 

*  dispersit'  *  Amarum '  is  the  sole  refer* 
ence  tu  the  irticph^  k\hs  wokvfi4r0iot  i^ii4ip 
on  which  Meneiaus  dweilB  bo  feelingly. 

432.]  *  StntUB  somno '  oocun  twice  in 
Livy  (7.  36, 37. 20),  when  Doring  rightly 
tukes  *  somno '  as  the  dative,  *  Liid  down 
for  (or  to)  sleep.'  For  ^diversae '  the  old 
editions  give  *  diverso.' 

433.]  *8tobulum'  is  applied  both  to 
herds  und  flocks.  '  Olim '  seeiDS  hero  to 
mean  at  one  time  or  other.  ['  Stabulis ' 
Pal.— H.  N.] 

434.]  *  Vitulos '  is  perhapa  introduced 
on  aocount  of  the  oomparison  with  **  vitult 
marini."  *  Ad  tecta  reducit '  iike  **  redeunt 
in  tecta  "  of  the  goattf,  3.  316.    Pal.  bas 

•  veepere.' 

435.]  The  lambs  bleat  as  they  aro  being 
driven  home  and  folded.  The  image  is 
pnrhaps  varied  from  VL  4.  435,  whero  the 
sheep  aro  described  as  standing  to  be 
miJked,  kinx^t  iitfuucvuuf  iucovovaoi  iwa 
iipm.  The  early  editon  read  *auditi,' 
which  is  found  in  Gud.  and  one  or  two 
other  of  Ribbeck'B  ounives. 

436.]  **Solio  medius  consedit  avito." 
A.  7.  169.  [Med.  has  *  oonsedit '  here.— 
H  N 1 

437.]  *  Cuius  facnltas,'  like  *"  si  facnltas 
tni  pnesentis  esset,"  Planc  toCic.  Ep.  10. 
4,  *  cuius '  being  Proteus.  *  As  suon  as 
Proteus  gave  him  the  opportunity,'  Le.  by 
lying  down.  **Qiumtdin  pro  poetquam 
Pacuvius  [(fr.  in&)  v.  392],  'Quonijtm 
iUe  interit,  imperium  Calefo  transmissnm 
est,' "  Philaig.    This  nse  of  *  quoniam,' 
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Yix  defessa  senem  passns  componere  membra, 
Cnm  clamore  rnit  magno,  manicisqne  iacentem 
Occnpat    lUe  snae  contra  non  immemor  artis  uo 

Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracnla  remm, 
Ignemqne,  horribilemque  feram,  flnyiumqne  liqnentem. 
Yemm  nbi  nnlla  fugam  reperit  fallaciay  Tictus 
In  sese  redit,  atque  hominis  tandem  ore  locutns : 
Xam  quis  te,  inyennm  confidentissime,  nostras  445 

lussit  adire  domos  ?  quidye  hinc  petis  ?  inquit    At  ille : 
Scis,  Proten,  scis  ipse ;  neqne  est  te  fjEtllere  quicquam ; 


which  is  reoognized  by  Fest.  p.  260  M. 
and  hj  DonatoB  on  Ter.  Adelph.  proL  1, 
is  not  nncommon  in  Plautns,  e.g.  Trin.  1. 
2.  75,  112,  and  is  easilj  understood  from 
the  parallel  instanoes  of  ^  cnm,"  &s,  &c. 

439.]  This  and  the  foUowing  line  aro 
almost  verbally  translated  from  Od.  4. 454, 
455. 

441.]  *Miracula,'  portents:  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  portentons  iu  the  things 
themselveB,  but  tiiat  the  fftct  of  transfor- 
mation  is  portentous.  8o  Ov,  M.  3.  671, 
*<  in  quae  miracula,  dixit,  Yerteris,"  per- 
haps  imitating  this  passage.  *  Miracula 
rerum,'  probably  =  **mira8  res,"  like 
**  discrimina  remm  "  A.  1.  204 ;  but  a  oom- 
parison  of  this  expression  with  those  re- 
ferred  to  on  2. 534  may  perhape  strengthen 
the  hint  given  there,  that  *  rerum '  may 
have  Bomething  of  a  local  sense,  *  in  the 
world.' 

442.]  'Horribilem  feram'  serves  as  a 
brief  summary  of  those  enumerated  vv. 
407,  408. 

443.]  Heins.  restored  •pellacia*  from 
Tarious  MSS.,  including  one  of  Ribbeck'8 
cursives,  though  there  the  two  first  letters 
are  over  an  erasure ;  but  Voss  rightly  re- 
marks,  aftcr  Serv.  on  -A.  2.  90,  that  the 
word  seems  restricted  to  blandishments 
and  incantations.  The  two  words  are  con- 
stantly  confounded  (sce  on  A.  2,  1.  c), 
and  tlie  origin  of  the  oonfusion  here  is 
shown,  as  SVagn.  observes,  by  the  first 
reading  of  Med.,  *  phallacia.'  Philarg.  re- 
Gognizes  both  recuiings,  [and  the  Berne 
scholia  read  * pellacia.— H. N.] 

445.]  *  Nam  *  here  introduces  a  qnestion, 
like  ydp:  e.g.  11.  1.  122,  123,  'ArpcfSiy 
jc^8i(rrc,  ^iAoicrcayt^arc  wdirrwv,  Tl&s  ydp 
roi  Biiffova-i  y4pas  fitydOvfioi  'Axaioi ;  6o 
A.  2.  373,  Ter.  Ph.  6.  1.  5.  "  Nam  quae 
haeo  anuB  est  exanimata,  a  fratre  quae 
egressa  est  meo  ?  "  The  use  of '  nam '  after 
interrogativeB  ("quisnam,"  "quianam," 


&C. )  seems  to  be  really  the  same  thin^. 
instances  aie  not  wanting  where  *  nam ' 
separated  from  the  word  with  which  it 
snpposed  to  oohere,  Buch  as  **  quid  tibi  i 
filio  nam,  obfiecro,  aegre  est?"  Plui 
Baoch.  5.  1. 28.  In  the  paasage  from  t 
Odyssey,  which  Virg.  foilows  ratii 
closely  in  this  speech  of  Proteus,  the  foi 
of  the  question  is  Tls  w;  [The  nse 
'  oonfidens '  =*  andax '  is  iliustrated  fn 
old  authors  by  Nonius  p.  262,  PhUai 
here,  and  Donatus  on  Ter.  And.  5.  3.  5. 
H.  N.] 

446.]  Med.  has^domns.' 

447.]  *  Neque — quicquam'  is  commoi 
understood  *nor  is  it  possible  to  di-cei 
thee  in  aught '  (comp.  v.  392,  **  novit  na 
que  omnia  "),  so  as  to  continue  the  thou  ^ 
oontained  in  **  Scis,  Proteu,  scis  ipse."  IJ 
though  the  Homeric  epithet  yfifitpr^s  (C 
4. 384)  might  be  qnoted  in  support  of  tl 
the  awkwardness  of  supplying  *  fallei 
with  a  different  Bubject  in  the  next  lint 
Bo  great,  that  it  may  be  better  to  suppr 
the  meanlng  to  be  *  Thou  canst  not  decvi 
me  by  pretending  igaorance,  bo  ceast- 
attempt  it"  CJomp.  **fallaoia,"  v.  4 
.  **  nequiquam  fallis  dea,"  A.  12.  632.  It 
true,  as  Wund.  remarks,  that  in  tbis  ci 
Btruction  the  subject  of  the  inf.  is  i 
ttsually  expresBed,  but  that  need  only 
because  it  can  usnally  be  supplied  with< 
difficulty,  whereas  here  the  dative  or  ac< 
sative  would  be  required.  The  paraJ 
line  in  the  Od.  (4,  465),  o70-0a,  yipoy  rl 
ravra  waparpoxtuv  iptdyttSj  is  in  fav< 
of  ihis  view,  though  not  decidedly.  J 
mitting  it,  we  may  dispoBe  at  once  of  1 
variant  *  ouiquam '  (Pal.  and  one  of  li 
beck's  cursives),  which  Heins.  retaini 
6erv.  [and  the  Beme  scholia]  ackn< 
ledge  both  readings.  Ribbeck,  umi 
Btanding  tbe  passage  as  I  have  done,  re: 
'quiquam,'  making  *neqae  quiquam 
"  et  nequiquam,"  a  suggeBtion  which  1 
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Sed  tn  desine  Telle.    Deum  praecepta  secuti 
Yenimus,  hinc  lassis  quaesitum  oracula  rebus. 
Tantum  effatus.    Ad  haec  yates  vi  denique  multa 
Ardentis  oculos  intorsit  lumine  glauco, 
Et  grayiter  frendens  sic  fatis  ora  resolyit : 
Non  te  nuUius  exercent  numinis  irae. 


450 


ooomred  to  me  in  ooQBidering  the  pasBage 
from  A.  12 ;  but  the  word  would  require 
to  be  Bupported  by  inBtancea  or  gram- 
matical  teBtimonies,  and  he  quotes  none. 

448.]  Why  AristaeuB  chooseB  to  speak  of 
his  mother  generally  as  *  the  gods '  is  not 
clear,  especially  as  he  knows  that  Proteus 
knows  alL  PerhapB  it  is  for  that  very 
reason,  to  intimate  that  it  iB  not  worth 
while  to  gointodetailfjust  as  in  the  next 
line  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  his  bees 
generally  slb  *  lassis  rebus.' 

449.]  •  Hino '  for  '  huc '  ia  the  reading  of 
aU  Bibbeck'B  MSS.,  and  is  confirmed  by 

*  hinc '  y.  446,  to  which  it  Beems  intended 
to  refer.    The  MSS.  are  divided  between 

*  lapBis '  (Rom.)  and  MaBBis'  (Med.  and  the 
rest  of  Bibbeok'8  copies),  nor  is  it  easy  to 
decide  between  them.  If  the  former  is 
Bupported  by  v.  249  above,  •*  lapBi  generis 
Barcire  ruinas,"  the  latter  recciveB  con- 
firmation  from  the  paraUel  exprossion 
•*  fessiB  rebus,"  which  ocours  twice  in  the 
Aeneid  (3.  145. 11.  385),  in  the  Bense  of 
**  laborantibuB."  (*Fe88iB'  is  actually 
found  here  aB  a  variant  io  Gud.,  and  is 
given  as  a  gloBB  by  the  Dresd.  Serv., 
"  lapns :  fesaia  et  perditis.")  On  the  one 
hand  Plaut.  Stich.  4.  1.  16  haa  "si  res 
lassa  labat,  itidem  amici  collabascunt ; " 
on  the  other,  **lapBae  res"  occurB  Sen. 
Herc.  F.  646,  while  there  are  no  lesB  than 
four  pasBageB  in  Ovid  (Trist.  1.  5,  35,  5. 
2.  41,  Pont.  2,  2.  49,  ib.  3.  93)  where  the 
MSS.  vary  as  here.  On  the  whole  I  have 
allowed  the  parallel  of  "  feBsis  rebus  "  to 
decide  in  favour  of  *  lassis,'  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  moet  of  the  editora;  and  bo 
Bibbeok  has  done.  Whichever  be  adopted, 
a  question  will  remain  about  the  case  of 
'  rebuB,'  which  may  be  either  dat.  or  abl. 
The  f  brmer  seems  on  the  whole  most  likely, 
tbough  in  TibuU.  2.  3.  21,  "saepe  duces 
trepidlB  petiere  oracula  rebns,"  the  wordB 
appear  to  be  in  the  abl. 

450.]  [*Etfatus'  Med.— H.  N.]  Here 
again  it  is  hard  to  say  whcther  'vi 
multa '  refers,  as  the  oommentators  Beem 
to  take  it,  to  the  violence  of  inspiration 
nnder  which  Proteus  speaks,  or  to  the 
presBure  from  withont  The  latter  would 


agree  with  ▼.  398  above,  and  is  perhaps 
reoommendedby  theposition  of  *deni(iue,' 
*vi  deuique  multa  seeming  as  if  it 
might  have  the  force  of  **  vix  tandem ; " 
the  former  is  in  keeping  with  the  pictnre 
given  in  the  next  two  lines.  No  help 
towards  a  solution  is  suppUed  by  Hom., 
who  sayB  nothing  further  than  &s  i^d/xv^ 
6  S4  fi  alnlK*  iifJLU^6ii9Vos  irpoffdtarty.  Od. 
4.  471. 
451.]    *Lumine    glauco'    either  with 

*  ardentis '  or  with  *  ooulos.'  The  passage 
may  show  us  how  *  lumen'  oame  to  be  used 
for  an  eye.  The  colour  of  the  eye  is 
doubtless  attributed  to  Proteus  as  a  sea- 
god  (V.  388);  but  it  is  worth  whUe  re- 
marking  with  Cerda  that  the  epithet  in 
Hom.  seems  to  go  along  with  neroeness 
(the  **truce8  et  caeruiei  oouli"  of  Tac. 
Germ.  4),  so  that  the  mood  of  Proteus 
may  be  intended  to  be  noted  also.  *  In- 
torsit,"  rolled  on  Aristaeus. 

452.]  Whether  the  gnashing  of  the 
teeth  is  a  mark  of  prophetio  fury  or  of 
di^tpleasure  at  the  vioienoe  pnt  on  him, 
depends  on  tbe  interpretation  we  give  to 

*  multa  vi.'  There  is  an  ambiguity  too 
alK>ut  *fatis,'  which  may  be  citiier  a 
dative  or  a  modal  abl,  but  is  more  pro- 
bably  the  former,  though  Ov.  M.  13.  126. 
**  expectatoque  resolvit  Ora  sono,"  whioh 
(3erda  quotes,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Oomp.  A.  2.  246,  where  there  is  the  same 
question,  the  balanoe  indining  towards 
tne  dative.  *  Fatis '  here  may  very  well 
have  the  sense  of  oracles,  as  in  A.  1. 882, 
**  data  fata  seoutus." 

453—463.]  Proteui:  *The  oause  of 
your  trouble  is  the  vengeance  of  OrpheuB. 
His  wife  in  trying  to  eacape  from  you 
was  bitten  to  death  by  a  serpent.  The 
nymphs  wailed  for  her,  and  her  husband 
was  incouBolable.' 

453.]  An  emphatio  aBsnranoe  that  the 
affliction  is  a  divine  visitation.  So  in 
Greek,  ovk  &ytv  $9^  (Eur.  Iph.  A.  809), 
ovK  kfjAiVitov  Btois  (Aesch.  Ag.  649). 
Taubm.  oomp.  A.  11. 725.  **  At  non  haeo 
nuUis  hominum  sator  ataue  deortun  Ob- 
servans  ocnlis."  The  deity  spokcn  of 
must  be  the  nymphs,  as  appears  from  w. 
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Magna  luis  commissa :  tibi  has  miserabilis  Orphens 
Haut  qnaquam  ob  meritum  poenaSy  ni  Fata  resistant,  455 
Suscitat,  et  rapta  graviter  pro  coniuge  saevit. 
Hla  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  iiumina  praeceps, 
Immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 
Serrantem  ripas  alta  non  yidit  in  herba. 


532  foU.,  not  Tisiphone,  as  Senr.  and 
othen  have  supposed.  Wagn.,  who  will 
not  allow  the  lengthening  of  a  short 
syllable  where  there  is  no  pause  in  the 
sense,  thinka  there  is  some  comiption  iu 
Ihe  early  part  of  this  line. 

454.]  *  The  crime  yon  are  expiating  is 
great'  For  *  luis '  Rom.  and  othcrs  have 
*lue8.'  whioh  Philarg.  [the  Beme  soholial 
and  Gerda  curiously  enough  intorpreted 
aa  a  BubBtantive.  **  Magna  lues ;  id  est 
magnum  scelus."  Serv.  mentions  a  ques- 
tionabout  tbe  punctuation,  whether  ^tibi' 
ahould  be  counected  with  what  precedes 
or  with  what  foUowB. 

45;).]  *  Haut  quaquam  ob  meritum '  is 
oonneoted  by  8erv.  with  Aristaous,  wlio 
is  toid  that  he  is  punished  less  than  he 
deserves;  but  it  aeems  better  with  the 
later  editors  to  refer  it  to  'miserabilis 
Orpheus.'  Orpheus  is  the  hero  of  Pro- 
teus'  speech,  which  Is  intended  to  show 
that  he  suffereil  wrong  upon  wrong :  his 
wife'B  death,  his  failure  to  reoover  her, 
and  his  own  murder,  and  aU  owing  to 
Aristaeus'  original  offence.  But  the  ex- 
pression  iu  auy  case  is  harsli,  if  not  in- 
excusably  ambiguous.  Pal.  has  'ad 
meritum,'  which  was  also  conjectured  by 
Beiske  and  Ueyne.  Tbis  would  suit  the 
Bense  aB  given  by  Serv.  [and  the  Beme 
Bchoiia,  '*  non  tales  quales  mereris  "],  *ad' 
being  explaiued  *  up  to/  as  in  '*ad 
unum"  &o.  *Poena8,'  Heyne  suggests, 
may  be  the  furies;  but  its  reference 
hfirdiy  seems  so  definite,  as  the  visitation 
oame  from  the  nymphs,  though  the  com- 
mon  expression  about  rousing  or  evoking 
the  furies  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate 
'poenas  suscitat'  This  notion  of  the 
dead  man  constantly  oryiug  for  ven- 
geance.  as  if  fresh  inflictions  were  con- 
tinually  being  summoued,  explains  *ni 
Fata  resistant,'  which  is  a  sort  of  preg- 
uant  expression,  the  meaning  bcing  that 
Orpheus  will  summon  more,  or  that  his 
aummons  will  be  heard,  unless  the  Fates 
interpose.  The  Fates  are  perhaps  those 
of  AristaeuB,  though  the  word  may  well 
be  nnderstood  generally.  [Pal.  haa 
*  hand  quamquam '  for  *  haut  quaquam,' 


and]  for  '  ni '  Med.  has  *  nisi.' 

456.]  *  Rapta,'  snatched  from  him  by 
death,  as  v.  504  shows.  In  Ovid'8  ao- 
count  (M.  11.  63  foll.)  Orphens  and 
Eurydioe  are  reunited  after  death :  from 
Virg.'8  language  here  we  might  almost 
infer  that  he  did  not  mean  this  to  be  the 
oase,  though  his  words  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far. 

457.]  Wagn.  cites  A.  5.  609,  12.  901. 
as  other  instanoes  where  a  person  is  in- 
dicated  by  a  pronoun  at  the  opening  of  a 
sentence,  and  afteswards  further  defined 
by  a  substantive,  a  mode  of  expression 
which  be  thinks  taken  from  Hom.,  e.g. 
II.  1.  488,  ahrkp  t  fffitftt  ....  W8af  mkvt 
'AxiAAf vs.  This  of  course  does  not  inter- 
fere  with  any  speciai  propriety  which 
may  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  sub- 
sttiutive  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
particuiar  sentence,  as  here,  whcre  the 
contrast  between  the  serpent  and  the  giri 
and  between  the  thought  of  death  and 
the  thought  of  youth  was  doubtlesa  in* 
tended.  *  Dum  fugeret,'  like  "  dum  oon- 
deret  urbem,"  A.  1.  5,  "Dum  genitor 
nati  parma  protectus  abiret,"  A.  10.  800, 
which  Wagii.  compares,  the  subj.  expres»- 
ing  a  oonnexion  between  the  principal 
clause  and  that  introduced  by  *dum,' 
though  the  precise  nature  of  the  oon- 
nexion  seems  to  vary  acoording  to  the 
context  in  each  case.  Here  we  may 
render  it  *  in  her  hurry  to  escape,'  or  *  so 
but  she  might  escape  *  (*  dum  *  =  •*  dum- 
modo "),  which  also  seems  to  be  nearly 
its  sense  in  the  passage  from  A.  1 ;  in 
that  from  A.  10  it  might  be  explnined 
to  cover  the  father'8  retreat  under  the 
protection  of  his  son's  shield.  No  other 
instance  is  cited  of  '  per  flumina,'  which 
it  seems  safer  to  understand  as  =  "  per 
ripas  fluminis  "  than  to  give  to  *  per '  the 
sen&e  of  **  prope."  To  suppose  that  she 
was  actualiy  rushing  through  the  river 
in  her  eagerness  to  escape  would  be 
rather  exti-avagant.  This  story,  connect- 
ing  Aristaeus  with  the  death  of  Eury- 
dice,  seems  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

459.]  The  water-snake  is  lying  in  the 
grasB  on  the  bank.   *  Servantem,'  tenant- 
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At  chorus  aequalis  Drjadum  clamore  supremos  460 

Inplerunt  montes ;  flerunt  Bhodopeiae  arces, 
Altaque  Pangaea,  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus, 
Atque  Getae,  atque  Hebrus,  et  Actias  Orithyia. 
Ipse,  caya  solans  aegrum  testudine  amorem, 
Te,  dulcis  coniunx,  te  solo  in  litore  secum,  465 

Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 
Taenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit  regemque  tremendum, 
Nesciaque  humanis  precibus  mansuescere  corda.  470 

"^t  cantu  commotae  Erebi  de  sedibus  imis 
Umbrae  ibant  tenues  simulacraque  luce  carentum, 
Quam  multa  in  foliis  avium  se  milia  condunt. 


ing,  like  ''limiDa  Vestae  Servantem," 
A.  2.  568 ;  bnt  there  may  be  also  a  notion 
of  guardianship,  as  if  it  resented  Eury- 
dioe'0  intnision.  Note  the  delicaoy  with 
which  Yirg.,  instead  of  mentioning  Eury- 
dice*s  death,  intimates  it  by  the  single 
word  *moritura.' 

460.]  ^Aequalis,'  of  her  mates.  In 
Ov.  M.  10.  9  she  is  strolling  with  the 
Kaiacls  when  she  is  bitten  by  the  serpent; 
and  Virg.  may  have  meant  her  to  be  with 
them  when  she  is  pursued  by  Ariataeus. 

*  Clamore  supremo/  found  in  Bnm.,  PaL, 
and  snme  others,  is  rery  plausible,  being 
used  Ov.  3  Trist.  3.  43  of  the  last  call  on 
the  dead;  but  'snpremoe'  is  not  with- 
out  significance,  referring  to  the  force  of 
the  cry  which  reaches  the  mountain-tops, 
and  is  sUghtly  oonfirmed  by  Lucr.  1. 274, 
"moiitisque  snpremos  Silvifragis  vexat 
flabris,"  wbile  it  is  supported  by  Non.  p. 
388,  Serv.  [and  ihe  Beme  schoiia]. 

462.]  Gomp.  A.  3.  13,  « Terra  procul 
vastis  colitur  Mavortia  campis,  Thraces 
araDt."  From  this  line  to  A.  1.  277  PaL 
is  wanting.  pPanchaea'  Med.,  *Paa- 
chai'  Rom.— H.  N.] 

463.]  The  Getae  were  dassed  by  the 
anoients  among  the  Thmcians,  Hdt.  4. 
92.  5.  3,  fitrabo  7.  3,  p.  295  C.  Coinp.  A. 
3.  35.  So  we  have  had  them  ooupled 
with  <Bhodope,'  3.  462.  'Orithyia'  is 
mentioned  as  the  nymph  of  the  country. 

*  Aotias '  as  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
kiug  of  Athens,  Acte  being  the  old  name 
of  Attica.  *  £t '  was  restored  by  Heins. 
before  *  Actias'  from  nearly  aU  the  MSS. 
(all  Ribbeok*s)  for  'atque,'  whioh  had 
been  introduced  in  ignoranoe  that  the 


final  svUablo  of '  Getae '  is  not  meant  to 
be  elided. 

464.]  *Gava'  is  a  quasi-Homerio  epi- 
thet,  having  no  relation  to  the  oontext, 
but  designating  the  objeot  generaUy,  as 
if  it  were  part  of  its  name. 

465.1  '*  Sola  secum  spatiatur  "  1.  389. 

466.]  Forb.  comp.  Hor.  2  Od.  9.  10, 
"neo  tibi  vespero  Surgente  decedunt 
amores,  Nec  rapidum  fugiente  solem." 

467 — (84.]  *  He  even  went  down  to  the 
shades  and  worked  on  the  iron  nature  of 
Pluto.  His  song  drew  all  the  ghosts 
about  him,  and  the  doomed  ones  enjoyed 
a  brief  respite  from  torture.' 

467.]  The  entrance  at  Taenams  is  ap- 
pnrently  mentioned  to  keep  tip  the  Greek 
oolouring  of  the  narrative.  P  Taenareoe ' 
Med.-H.N.] 

468.]  '  Lucns, '  of  the  abode  of  the 
spirits,  as  in  A.  6.  269  (comp.  ib.  131, 
154,238,473;.  Wjth  «nigra  formidine' 
Cerda  comp.  Val.  F.  3.  404,  "arvaque 
nigro  Vasta  metu."  So  Luoan  3.  411, 
'*  arboribus  suus  horror  inest." 

469.]  This  and  the  next  line  are  meant 
to  intimate  that  he  preferred  his  request 
to  Pluto,  if  not  that  he  prevailed,  while 
the  langua«4e  suggests  a  notion  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  attempt. 

470.]  A  paraphase  of  Homer^s  epithet, 
ii^tlKixos  'AtSiys  (11.  9.  154;. 

471.]  *  Cantum '  Rom.  and  others,  *  at ' 
being  apparently  taken  for  *■  ad.' 

472.]  *  Simulacraque  luoe  oarentom,' 
from  Lucr.  4.  35. 

473.]  For  «in  foliis'  Med.,  Gud.,  and 
another  of  Bibbeok^s  onrsiTes  give  *in 
silvis,'  which  seems  to  have  come  from  a 
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Yesper  ubi  aut  hibemus  agit  de  montibus  imber, 
Matres  atque  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  vita  475 

Magnanimum  heroum,  pueri  innuptaeque  puellae, 
Impositique  rogis  iuvenes  ante  ora  parentum ; 
Quos  circum  limus  niger  et  defonnis  harundo 
Cocyti  tardaque  palus  inamabilis  unda 
AUigat,  et  noviens  Styx  interfusa  coercet.  480 

Quin  ipsae  stupuere  domus  atque  intima  Leti 
Tartara  caeruleosque  implexae  crinibus  angues 


remembrance  of  the  parallel  passage  A.  6. 
309  foll.  We  have  there  two  comparisons 
of  the  ghosts,  to  leaves  falling  in  autumn, 
and  to  birds  flocking  acroes  the  sea  to 
warmer  cUmates.  Rom.  actually  inserts 
before  the  present  line  yy.  310,  311,  312 
of  A.  6.  in  a  corrupt  form. 

474.]  •  When  roosting  or  taking  shelter 
from  a  storm.'  Heyne  compares  1.  874, 
where  the  oranes  take  shelter  in  the 
valleys. 

475.]  Thia  and  the  two  foUowing  linea 
are  repeated  A.  6.  306—308.  Their  ori- 
ginal  is  to  be  found  in  Od.  11.  38  foU. 
*  Corpora  *  is  applied  to  the  Bhades  A.  6. 
303.  Here  we  may  say  that,  as  in  v.  477, 
he  confounds  the  dead  body  on  earth  with 
the  spirit  bolow. 

476.]  '  Magaanimum ; '  see  on  A.  3. 
704. 

/477.]  This  addition  to  the  picture,  of 
young  men  dead  in  their  fathers'  lifetime, 
18  YiTg.^s  own,  unless  it  can  be  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  epithet  in  Od. 
11.  38,  yJ/u^  T*,  iiiOfol  T«,  iroAUT\lJTol 
Tc  yfyoyra,  Comp.  the  description  of 
Ke8tor*8  grief  Juv.  10.  262,  "cum  videt 
acris  Antilochi  barbam  ardcntem,  cum 
quaerit  ab  omni  Quisquis  adest  socius, 
cur  haeo  in  saecula  duret."  ["  Tlie  filial 
sacrifice  and  burial  of  Antilochus  were 
colebrated  in  the  Aethiopis  of  Arktinos :  ** 
Mayor  on  Juv.  1.  c.  who  gives  references 
to  other  Greek  poets.  And  from  several 
touches  in  the  second  Aeneid  it  seems 
probable  that  Virg.  knew  Arctinus  weU. 
— H.  N.] 

478.]  For  the  black  water  of  Cocytus 
see  A.  6. 132.  *  Informis  limus '  is  attri- 
buted  to  the  Styx,  ib.  416. 

479.]  *  Tarda  . .  .  coercet,'  repeated  A. 
6.  438,  439,  with  the  change  of  '  tarda ' 
into  **  tristi."  For  the  appUcation  of  *  pa- 
lus'  to  the  infemal  rivers  see  on  A.  6. 
323.  Here  it  probably  refers  to  Cocytus 
("  Cocyti  stagna  alta"  A.  6, 1.  c),  though 


it  would  equally  designate  Styx  or  Ache- 
ron.    For  *  inamabilis '  some  MSS.  have 

*  innabilis,'  perhaps  from  a  recollection  of 
Ov.  M.  1. 16.  "  Inamabile  regnum"  occurs 
Ov.  M.  4.  476,  14.  590,  of  the  shades,  as 
Forb.  remarks.     Fragm.  Vat  a  m.  s.  haa 

*  undae*  (sce  on  A.  6. 438),  retaining  how- 
ever  *tarda.' 

480.]  *  Interfusa,'  because,  flowing  nine 
times  ronnd  the  region,  it  is  supp^raed  to 
enclose  parts  of  it  between  ench  fold. 
Cerda  compares  Stat  Theb.  4.  524,  **  Et 
Styx  discretis  interflua  manibus  obstat" 
But  it  may  merely  denote  separation  be- 
tween  the  two  worlds,  as  Mr.  Blackbom 
thinks. 

481.]  'Ipsae:'  not  only  the  patients, 
but  the  agents,  the  prisous  and  tortuiers 
themselves.  *  Intima  Tartara '  is  righUy 
mado  by  Wagn.  epexegetio  of  *domns,' 
like  *'  urbem  et  promissa  Lavini  Moenia," 
A.  1.  258,  both  being  oonstructed  with 

*  Leti.*  *  Letum : '  personified  as  in  A.  6. 
277,  where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  figures 
at  the  gate  of  Orous ;  here  it  seems  to  be 
tbe  presiding  genius  of  the  whole  plaoe. 

482.]  *CaeruleoB*  of  the  dark  livid 
colour  of  the  serpent,  not  unlike  *ater.' 
It  recurs  A.  7.  346,  •*  caeruleis  unum  de 
crinibus  anguem,"  which  gives  some 
slight  support  to  *  caeruleis  *  in  this  pas- 
sage,  the  first  reading  of  Med.  For  *  im- 
plexae  *  [the  Beme  scholia,]  Med.  a  m.  s. 
and  a  few  others  have  *  impexae,'  which 
occurs  in  a  parallel  place,  Tibull.  1. 3. 69, 
Rom.  and  fr.  Vat '  innexae '  (oomp.  A.  6. 
281 ),  while  others  of  less  authority  give 
'  amplexae.'  Serv.  read  *  implexae,' 
which  he  explains  '*  involutae,  implioitae, 
inirfT\fyfi4yai"  Wagn.  cites  Hor.  Epod. 
5. 15,  "  (3anidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis 
Crines  et  inoomptum  caput,"  where  how- 
ever  "incomptum"  might  be  used  to 
confirm  •impexae.'  *'Capillu8  horrore 
implexus  atque  impeditus  "  is  quoted  by 
Foro.  from  Apul.  ApoL    The  sense  here 
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Eumenides,  tenuitque  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora, 
Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis. 
lamque  pedem  referens  casus  evaserat  omnis,  485 

Redditaque  Eurydice  superas  veniebat  ad  auras, 
Pone  sequens,  namque  hanc  dederat  Proserpina  legem, 
Cum  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes : 
Bestitit,  Eurydicenque  suam,  iam  luce  sub  ipsa,  490 

Immemor,  heu !  victusque  animi  respexit.    Ibi  omnis 


seems  to  be  that  the  FQries  had  snakes 
twisted  amoDg  their  hair,  i.e.  growing 
from  tlieir  heads  and  matted  or  entwiniDg 
themselves  with  the  natural  hair. 

483.]  *Inhian8/  a-gape  on    Orpheas. 

*  Tenuit  ora '  may  include  both  abdtinence 
from  barkiDg  and  fixednesB  of  oounte- 
nance.  8ee  on  A.  2.  1,  where  the  ad- 
Terbial  use  of  **  intenti "  will  illustrate 
"  inbiana  "  here. 

484.]  *Rota  orbis'  is  difflcult,  as  we 
should  rather  have  expected  "orbis 
rotae."  Wo  maj  either  make  *  orbis  *  a 
genitive  of  quality,  as  we  might  say  in 
prose  *  a  wheel  of  circular  form/  or  tasing 
'orbis'  for  the  wheel,  Buppose  after 
Hcyne  that  *  rota '  is  put  for  the  rotation 
— a  seube  of  oourse  not  inherent  in  the 
word,  which  would  then  be  used  im- 
properly,  and  so  not  needing  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  explicit  instances,  such  as  tliofio 
which  \oS8  adduces,  and  Forb.  oontro- 
verts.  Comp.  E.  9.  58  (note). "  ventosi .  . . 
murmuris  aurae,"  where  the  difficulty  is 
Bomewhat  similar.  *Vento  constitit,' 
like  "  placidum  ventis  staret  mare,"  E.  2. 
26,  where  see  note.  The  wind  is  sup- 
posed  -to  be  the  cause,  not  the  effect  of 
the  wheeFs  motiou ;  it  is  charmed  to  rt-st 
by  Orpheus'  music,  and  its  rest  is  made 
the  cause  of  the  wheers  standing  still.  It 
may  have  been  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
meaning  whioh  gave  rise  to  ^cantu,'  a 
variety  fonnd  in  some  MSS.  (noneof  Rib- 
beck's),  as  it  has  given  rise  to  various 
coDJecturoB  by  the  earlier  critics.  [Phi- 
larg.  Buggests  that  possibly  ^ventu'  = 

•  adventu  *  is  the  true  reading. — H.  N.] 

485 — 503.]  *  He  was  returuing,  foUowed 
by  hiB  wife,  and  just  on  the  point  of 
emerging  from  the  shades,  when  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness  he  broko  the 
condition  imposed,  and  looked  back  upon 
her.  She  fled,  oomplaining  loudly  of  his 
madnesB  and  her  fate,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  retum  to  Beek  her.' 

485.]  Yirg.  simply  indicatefi  the  giving 


of  the  oonsent  by  the  epithet  *  reddita/ 
and  only  mentions  the  condition  paren- 
thetically  as  an  after-thought.  This 
mode  of  telling  the  story  was  doubtiesB 
adopted  on  gh^unds  of  art,  such  as  thoso 
which  Homce  (A.  P.  43,  44,  136  foU.) 
appUes  to  the  larger  question  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  plot  of  an  epic :  and  it  is  bo 
far  Buccessful  that  it  keeps  the  mind 
fixed  on  OrpheuB  as  the  ceutrai  figure, 
while  it  does  not  perplex  those  who 
already  know  the  legeud  in  its  details. 
When  he  came  to  the  oompoBition  of  the 
Aeneid,  he  seems  to  have  Bcen  the 
neocssity  of  being  more  explicit,  though 
even  there  his  narrative  is  sufficiently  dif- 
fcrent  from  the  naive  garruUty  of  Homer. 
Ovid,  whose  mode  of  narration  is  more 
rapid,  tells  the  whole  story  from  first  to 
last  (M.  10. 1  foll.). 

487.]  •Legem.*  oondition,  A.  11.  322. 
So*'legeB"  and  "foedera"  are  coupled 
O.  1.  GO.  Again  we  are  lcft  to  oollect 
from  the  oontext  that  OrpheuB  was  spe- 
cinlly  ordered  not  to  look  back.  The  in- 
junction,  as  Gerda  remarks,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  same  kind  as  that  mentioned 
£.  8.  102  (note). 

488.]  'Dementia  cepit,'  E.  2.  69,  6.  47. 
Bom.  and  others  have  *  subito.' 

489.]  'Manes : '  Bee  on  v.  505. 

490.]  From  a  gloss  in  the  Dresd.  Serv. 
Wagn.  infers  (rightly,  as  appears  firom 
Serv.  on  v.  498)  that  a  punctuation  was 
onoe  current,  connecting  *iam'  with 
*  Buam,'  "  quae  paene  sibi  iam  erat  red- 
dita ; "  and  this  ne  would  approve  but  for 
the  iuiury  to  tbe  rhythm.  But  all  that 
oonld  be  gained  from  it  may  be  extracted 
from  the  pcusage  as  it  Btands,  where 
'suam'  is  meant  to  be  emphntio,  *he 
looked  back  on  his  reoovered  Eurydice, 
just  afi  daylight  was  actually  upon  them.' 

491.]  •  VictuB  animi,'  like  **animi  du- 
bius,"  3.  289.  See  on  A.  6.  332,  and 
comp.  Munro  on  Lucr.  1. 136.  *  Viotus  * 
apparently  moanB  *  not  master  of  himfleUl* 
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Effusus  labor,  atque  immitis  rupta  tyranni 
Foedera,  terque  fragor  stagnis  auditus  Avemis. 
IUa»  Quis  et  me,  inquit,  miseram,  et  te  perdidit,  Orphen, 
Quis  tantus  furor  ?  En  iterum  crudelia  retro  495 

Fata  Tocant,  conditque  natantia  lumina  somnus. 
lamque  vale :  feror  ingenti  circumdata  nocte, 
Invalidasque  tibi  tendens,  heu  non  tua,  palmas  I 
Dixit,  et  ex  oculis  subito,  ceu  fumus  in  auras 
Commixtus  tenuis,  fugit  diversa,  neque  illum,  500 


492.]  '  Effusns  labor '  is  like  "  incassain 
fasos . . .  labores  "  A.  7. 421.  In  both  pas- 
sages,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  latter,  Virg. 
may  havebeen  thinking  of  Luor.  2.  1165, 
"in  cassum  magimm  cecidisse  labores/' 
where  it  may  he  douhted  whether  any 
attempt  to  alter  '  magnum '  or  separate 
it  from  *■  cassum '  does  not  rob  the  passage 
of  its  force,  dcstroying  the  image  of  toil 
faUing  into  a  vast  bottomless  yoid.  Not 
unlike  is  "effudit  curas,"  Juv.  10.  78, 
though  that  is  saidof  voluntary  abandon- 
ment  of  exertion.  •Tyrannus*  occurs 
several  times  in  Virg.,  in  some  passages 
(e.g.  A.  7.  266)  evidently  without  any  In- 
vidious  connotation,  while  there  is  perhiipe 
none  where  such  a  meaning  is  absolutely 
required.  As  however  tbe  invidious  sense 
was  current  when  Virg.  wrote  (see  the 
passages  from  Cio.  refened  to  by  Forc.), 
it  seems  natural  to  introduce  it  wherever, 
as  here,  the  passage  would  be  improved 
by  it.  *  Immitis '  seems  to  imply  that  tho 
condition  was  a  cniel  one,  and  that  Pluto 
will  not  relent  even  thus  for  a  second 
time. 

493]  * Foedera : '  see  note  on  v.  487. 
The  best  commentary  on  *terque  fragor 
stagnis  auditus  Avernis '  is  Martyn^s  cita- 
tion  of  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  9. 782 :  "  Earth 
felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  aU  her  wnrks  gave  signs 
of  woe,  That  all  was  lost ; "  and  again,  ib. 
1000,  **  Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails, 
as  again  In  pangs.  and  Nature  gave  a 
second  groan :  Sky  lowered,  and  mntter- 
ing  thuuder,  some  sad  drops  Wept  at  com- 
pleting  of  the  mortal  sin  Original."  8erv. 
has  a  curious  notion  that  the  sound  was 
oneof  joy  among  the  shades,  and  quotes  a 
pafsage  from  Lucau*s  lost  Orpheus,  •'  gau- 
dent  a  luce  relictam  [Heyne  conjectureB 
"  reductam  "  or  "  revtctam,"  but  "  a  luce 
reliotam'*  may="luce  rarentem"]  Eu- 
rydicen,  itemm  sperantes  Orphea,  Manes." 
yo8S*0  opinion  that  the  sonnd  is  ooca- 


sioned  by  the  foroe  ezerted  to  bring  Eury- 
dice  back  would  surely  spoil  the  poetry 
of  the  passage.  '  Avemis,'  adj. ,  A.  6. 1 18. 
Fragm.    Yat.    and    other   copies   have 

*  Averni.'  AU  Ribbeck's  MSS.  but  Med. 
read  *  Avemi,'  which  may  bo  right;  per- 
haps  however  it  points  to  a  furtber  varia- 
tion,  *stagni  est,'  found  in  Bom.  and 
adopted  by  Bibbeck. 

494.]  [Med.  writes  *perdedit,'  and  so 
Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

495.1  *Furor'  is  the  •dementia*  of  v. 
488.  We  need  not  take  *  iterum  *  in  the 
sense  of  "  rursus,"  as  Forb.  thinks.  It  ia 
true  that  the  Fates  were  not  oalling  Eury- 
dice  a  second  time  *  retro,'  but  they  were 
calling  her  a  second  time,  and  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  suppoeing  Yirg.  to  hava 
coinbined  the  two  forms  of  expreasion, 

*  vocant  retro  *  and  *  vocaut  iteram.' 

496.]  'Natantia  lumina/  A.  5.  856. 
"Nant  oculi,"  Lucr.  3.  480. 

497.]  *  Ingenti  circumdata  nocte,'  a  oon- 
trast  to  tlie  light  into  whioh  they  were 
just  emerging,  v.  490,  as  in  *non  tua'  we 
nave  another  contrast  to.  'Eurydicen 
snam.'  Yirg.  has  been  supposed  to  have 
imitated  Eur.  Phoen.  1453,  itaX  xo^P"''' 
f|8i}  ydp  fif  wfptfidWti  aK^TOs. 

498.]  '  Invalidas  palmas : '  "  in  mnbrae 
tenuitatem  reductas"  Serv.,  the  Homeric 
&iufi^v($s,  if  that  is  derived  from  /acvos. 
With  *  tendens  palmas '  oomp.  A.  6.  314, 
*' Tendebantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris 
amore." 

499.]  "Tenuis  fugit,  oeu  fumuB,  in 
auras  "  occurs  A.  5. 740.  The  oomparison 
is  from  II.  23.  100,  t|^vx^  8i  icara  x^or6s, 
iltrt  /cairyrfs,  "flix^To  Tfrpryvta. 

500.]  Wakef.'s  doubt  whether  *  tenuis 
ought  not  to  po  with  •  fumus '  will  har  )li 
be  en tertained  by  any  one  now.  *  Ten  uie" 
is  not  an  idle  epithet,  as  it  marka  tha 
quality  in  the  air  which  makes  the  dit 
embodied  spirit  combine  with  it.  *  Fugi 
diversa '  like  "  quo  diversns  abiB  ?  *'  A.,  l 
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Prensantem  nequiquam  iimbras  et  multa  volentem 
Dicere,  praeterea  vidit ;  nec  portitor  Orci 
Amplius  obiectam  passus  transire  paludem. 
Quid  faceret  ?  quo  se  rapta  bis  coniuge  ferret  ? 
Quo  fletu  Manis,  qua  Numina  voce  moveret  ? 
IUa  quidem  Stygia  nabat  iam  frigida  cumba. 
Septem  illum  totos  perhibent  ex  ordine  menses 


506 


t 


166.  She  was  fljing  back  to  night,  and 
consequcotly  in  a  difierent  direction  from 
him.  Med.  a  m.  b.  has  *fugit  in  di- 
Tersa.* 

501.]  *Umbra8*  mav  possibly  be  the 
Hhade  of  Eurydice,  as  Forb.  thinks,  as  the 
)I.  in  the  sense  of  a  single  soul  ia  supported 
y  A.  4.  571,if  not  by  A.  5.  81,and  iUus- 
trated  by  the  uao  of  "  Manes,"  while  the 
singular  would  naturally  be  avoided  on 
account  of  *  prensantem ; '  but  it  seems 
better  to  understand  it  of  the  darkness 
whioh  Orpheus  clutches  in  the  hope  of 
embracing  his  wife.  *  Multa  Tolentem  di- 
cere/  A.  4.  390. 

502.]  *  Praeterea/  A.  1.  49.  *  Portitor ' 
of  Charon,  A.  6.  326,  where  seo  note. 

503.]  *Obiectam*  like  "obiecta  .  .  . 
flumina  "  3.  253.  '  Palus '  here  seems  to 
be  Styx.  The  object  of  ^passus'  is  pro- 
bably  Orpheus,  who,  as  Keightley  says, 
must  have  attempted  to  cross  the  river 
again.  Serv.  saya  of  this  passage  "  mysti- 
cum  est :  dicitur  enimbis  eandem  umbram 
evocari  non  lioere,"  doubtleas  supposing 
the  object  of  *  passus '  to  be  Eurydice. 

504.]  *  Quo  se  .  . .  ferret  *  liko  woi  rpd- 
wwfiai  in  Qreek  tragedy.  Comp.  A.  4. 283. 
[•  Erepta  *  Med.  corrected. — H.  N.] 

505.J  The  latter  part  of  the  line  seems 
merely  to  repeat  the  former,  *Manis' 
beingextended  so  as  to  include  the  powers 
below  as  well  as  the  shades  subject  to 
them,  as  in  v.  489  and  elsewhere.  There 
ure  no  traces  of  any  thing  like  a  popular 
govemment  among  tho  shades,  though 
from  varioas  passages  in  Hom.  and  Aesch. 
there  secm  to  have  been  gradations  of 
rank  nnd  honour  in  the  community. 
*  Numina '  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
infernal  powers  (A.  6.  266,  324,  7.  571), 
■o  that  there  Beems  no  occaaion  for 
variety's  sake  to  uuderstand  it  here  of 
the  godfl  above,  who  would  not  naturally 
have  any  j uriadiction  in  the  matter.  Here 
again  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  Orpheus 
made  aome  fresh  attempt,  though  the 
lines  may  merely  bo  a  soliioquy  expressed 
iu  nn  oratio  obliqua.  Bom.  rcads  *  quos ' 
VOL.  I. 


for  'quo/  Bom.  and  Med.  *quae  for 
*qua.'  rMoneret'  Med.  originally.— 
H.  N.] 

506.1  This  verse,  like  3.  219,  has  been 
thought  out  of  place,  when  it  really  adds 
much  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sage,  serving  at  once  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture  of  hopelessness  as  presented  to  Or- 
pheus'  mind  and  to  balanoe  her  fate  with 
his,  which  isdescribed  in  the  subseqnent 
lines.  *  What  should  he  do?  even  while 
these  thooghts  are  passing  through  his 
mind,  she  is  on  her  way  back  over  the 
Styx;  and  so  she  doubtless  wanders  as 
bcfore  on  the  shores  beyond,  while  he,'  &o. 
We  may  conceive  him  (see  on  v.  503)  as 
rcturning  to  the  bank  and  bein^  repelled 
by  Gharon,who  will  not  admit  him,  or  pui 
back  for  him,  but  hurries  over  the  river 
with  his  single  passenger.  The  objcctiou 
that  *  illa '  is  followed  not  by  **  huuo  "  but 
by  *  ilium  '  may  be  met  if  wo  oonsider 
that  the  oontrast  is  not  meant  to  be  so 
much  formally  expressed  as  suggested, 
her  subsequent  fate  being  left  to  be  in- 
ferred  from  her  being  seen  floating  over 
the  water.    *Iam'    seems   to   go   witli 

*  frigida ; '  all  the  warmth  of  life  by  this 
time  had  left  her,  and  she  was  a  ghost 
agnin.  Posbibly  the  word  may  be  illu.s- 
trated  by  the  reason  given  by  Lucian 
(De  Luctu,  c.  11)  for  putting  n  robo  on 
the  dead  body,  viz.  that  it  might  not  tako 
oold  while  orossing  the  Styx.  *  Nare '  of 
sailing  on  board  ship  seems  rare.  Forc. 
quotes  Catull.  66.  45,  **iuventus  Per 
medium   classi  barbara    navit  Athon." 

•  Cumba '  of  Charon's  boat,  A.  6. 303,  413. 

507 — 527.]  *He  wandered  about  in 
wintry  solitudes,  lamenting  hisfate  like 
the  bereaved  nightingole  in  straius  that 
drew  savage  beasts  and  rocks  after  him, 
and  neveradmittingthethought  of  another 
love ;  a  slight  reaented  by  the  Thracian 
women,  who  in  one  of  their  Baochanalian 
orgies  tore  him  in  pieces.  As  his  head 
floated  down  the  Hebrus,  it  was  heard 
still  to  repeat  the  namo  of  his  lost  wife.' 

507.]  *  £x  ordine '  of  continuous  succes- 

2d 
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Rupe  siib  aeria  deserti  ad  Strymonis  nndam 
Flevisse,  et  gelidis  haec  evolvisse  sub  antris, 
Mulcentem  tigris  et  agentem  carmine  quercus ;  510 

Qualis  populea  maerens  philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritur  fetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  inplumis  detraxit ;  at  illa 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  maestis  late  loca  questibus  implet.  515 

NuUa  Venus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  hymenaei. 
Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  nivalem 


Bion  in  time,  3.  341,  \?here,  as  probably 
here,  it  refcrs  to  the  succeasion  of  days. 

508.]  *  Bupe  Bub  aeria,'  a  picture  like 
E.  10.  14.    Comp.  ib.  52. 

509.]  Bom.  reads  *  fleflse  sibi/  a  rather 
remarkable  yariation,  as  being  less  uaual 
than  *  fleviase.'  The  same  autnority  with 
some  others  gives  'gelldis  sub  astris,' 
which  is  exceedingly  plausible,  whether 
we  interpret  it  of  the  night,  when  the 
beasts  would  be  prowling  about,  or  with  Mr. 
Blackbum  consider  *  geUdis  astris '  to  be 
merely  a  synonyme  for  "  Arcto  "  or  **  Sep- 
tentrione."  Poets  are  placed  in  caves  else- 
where,  Prop.  4. 1.  5,  ••  Dicite,  quo  pariter 
carmen  tenuastis  in  antro,"  and  possibly 
Hor.  1  Od.  32.  1,  "Si  quid  yacui  sub 
umbra  Lusimus,"  where  Bentley  from  one 
MS.  read  ••sub  antro."  Thus  •gelidis' 
would  have  force  here  as  reminding  us 
that  caves  are  not  mcrely  •  plaoes  of  nest- 
ling  green  for  poets  made/  but  have  their 
dreary  and  uninviting  side,  which  was 
here  the  attraction  to  Orpheus.  *  Evol- 
visse,'  recounted  his  sufierings  in  order, 
a  metaphor  either  from  spinning  or  from 
turning  over  a  book. 

510.]  The  existence  of  tigers  in  Thrace 
is  of  course  a  fanciful  or  mistaken  no- 
tion.  Keightley  reminds  ns  that  Shak- 
speare  talks  of  a  lioness  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes. 

511.]  The  celebrated  simile  which  fol- 
lows  is  compounded  from  Od.  19.  518  foU. 
and  ib.  16.  216  foU.,  the  former  of  which 
describea  the  nightingale  singing  as  if  in 
lameutation  for  her  lost  Itylus,  while  tho 
latter  speaks  of  vulturcs  scrcaming  for  the 
real  loss  of  their  young.  Germ.  finds  a 
possible  allusion  to  the  fact,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  that  the  nightingales  near  tlie 
tomb  of  Orpheus  were  more  vocal  than 
others  of  their  kind.  Thequiveringmotion 
of  the  poplar  leaves  mav  be  iutended,  as 
Heyne  thinks,  to  be  in  keeping  witli  the 


protracted  melancholy  singing. 

512.]  ottri  T€  TtKva  ^AypArai  i^iiKovro 
irdpos  ircTctjvA  yfv4<r0aij  Od.  15.  217. 
•  Observans  *  ia  used  loosely  to  supply  the 
want  of  an  aor.  part.,  the  sense  being  *'  ob- 
servatos  detraxit."  With  the  fact  compare 
E.  3.  68,  which  may  be  said  to  give  the 
other  side,  the  oountryman's  view  of  his 
action.  'Arator,'  2.  207,  where  however 
the  word  is  used  more  strictly,  as  it  is  for 

Eloughing  that  tho  countryman  dears  ihe 
md  of  trees,  birds'  nests,  and  alL 
513.]  itv^p^cov  iv  TfrdKoiffi  Ka0*(ofi(VT} 
TUKivo^at,  Od.  19.  520.  P  Opservans '  Med. 
— H.  N.] 

515.]  '  Integrat,'  •  rencws,'  or  *  repeats,' 
the  nightingale  constantly  recurring  to 
the  same  notes.  Hom.  (Od.  1.  c.)  gives 
tho  contrary  image,  l|  rc  Bafjuk  rponrSkra 
X^<*  voXvrix^  4>vviiv,  thinking  probably  <yi 
the  diflerence  of  the  notes  among  thenv 
selves.  •Maestis  .  .  .  implet,'  pcrhapj 
from  Lucr.  2. 146,  *•  liquidis  loca  vocibu^ 
opplent,"  aa  Cerda  suggests, 

516.]  •Nulla  Venus,'  as  Eur.  (Iph.  A 
1264)  talks  of  *A<f>po8irii  ris  for  '  a  certaii 
passion.'  *  Non  ulli/  the  reading  of  Me<: 
and  others,  was  restorod  by  Heins.  for  tli 
common  text  •  nullique,'  found  in  one  < 
Ribbeck's  cursives.  •Animum  flexen; 
may  be  illustrated  by  Catull.  G4.  3*^ 
"  Quae  tibi  flexanimo  mentem  perfundi 
amore."  The  meaning  then,  as  it  wou 
be  expressed  in  prose,  seems  to  be,   '  i 

Cion  bowed  his  soul,  so  that  he  took  i 
the  yoke  of  wedlock.'  If  wo  choose 
press  •  non  ulli  flexere  hymenaei,'  und 
standing  it  of  tho  softening  influence 
marriage,  we  may  comp.  Lucr.  5.  10 
••puerique  parentum  Blandltiis  fa< 
ingenium  fregere  superbum,"  and 
whole  passage  on  domestic  lifc  of  wb 
it  forms  part. 

517.]  The  places  mentioned  in  tliis  i 
thc  following  line  are  doubtlees  inten 
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Arvaqne  Eiphaeis  numquam  viduata  pruinis 
Lustrabaty  raptam  Eurydicen  atque  inrita  Ditis 
Dona  querens ;  spretae  Ciconum  quo  munere  matres  520 
Inter  sacra  deum  noctumique  orgia  Bacchi 
Discerptum  latos  iuvenem  sparsere  per  agros. 
Tum  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsum 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  Oeagrius  Hebrus 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua,  626 

A  miseram  Eurydicen !  anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripae. 


by  Virg.  to  be  in  or  bordering  on  Thracc, 
as  Heyne  remarks,  as  it  is  not  Ukelj  that 
Orpheus  shoold  be  reproBented  as  wander^ 
ing  far  north  of  his  own  conntry ;  ao  that 
we  muBt  once  more  note  the  poefs  loose 
handling  of  geography.  ^Hyperboreas/ 
see  on  3. 197.  Trapp  says  of  thia  and  the 
next  line,  **  Those  Terees  are  enongh  to 
make  one  ahudder  at  Midsmnmer." 

518.]  *  Riphaeifl,'  note  on  1.  240.  *  Vi- 
dnata^^is  simUarly  used  by  Lucr.  5.  840, 
**  Orba  podum  pwrtim,  manuum  yidnata 
Yicissim."  It  is  poesible  that  Virg.  may 
have  chosen  *Yiduata'  with  reference  to 
Orpheus*  condition,  but  the  thought  even 
thus  slightly  hinted  at,  wonld  be  a  mere 
conceit. 

520.1  'Munus'  is  technically  used  of 
funeral  honours  (A.  4.  624,  6.  686,  11. 
26,  and  Tarious  instances  cited  by 
Forc.),  that  being,  according  to  one 
opinion  (seo  TortuUian  de  Spect.  12),  tho 
sense  which  led  to  another  technical  ap- 
plication  of  the  word,  to  games,  shows, 
ftc.  It  doee  not  seem  harsh  to  speak  of 
Orphens'  constancy  and  suffering  sorrow 
as  a  *  munufl '  to  Eurydice  in  this  sense, 
cspecially  an  *  quo '  as  it  were,  apologizes 
for  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined,  *  a 
tribute  liko  this,'  or,  as  we  might  say, 
*  this  way  of  honouring  his  wife,'  any  more 
than  in  A.  4.  1.  c,  whcre  the  Tyrians  are 
charged  to  be  the  implacablo  cnemies  of 
the  Trojans,'a8  a  *  munus '  to  Dido^sashcs. 
Thero  would  be  oonsiderable  probability 
in  the  intcrpretation  of  Asper,  mentioned 
by  Philarg.,  **  ob  quam  rem,"  o5  x^p»" 
(*  quo  muncro '  =  **  cuius  [Orphei]  mu- 
nero  "),  if  it  could  bo  supported  by  ox- 
amples ;  but  though  such  cxprcssions  as 
**  vestrb  munero  "  (1. 7),  **  muncre  diTom  " 
(ib.  238),  help  us  to  see  how  the  phraso 
raight  have  arisen,  they  do  not  entitle  us 
to  assume  its  existence.  [I  suspcct,  how- 
eyer,  that  Asper  read  *  quo  nominc,'  as 


tho  Beme  scholia  oonolude  their  note  by 
saying  **nttmtn«,  aUi  munere," — ^H.  N.l 
^Spretae  munere '  then  wiU  mean  *  slighted 
by  the  tribute,'  ie.  feeUng  themselves 
slighted.  *8pemo'  is  speciaUy  used  of 
scomed  or  rejected  loye,  £.  3.  74,  A.  1. 
27.  Thus  we  may  see  that  *  spreto,'  the 
reading  of  some  M88.,  is  a  mere  correo- 
tion  by  those  who  did  not  understand  the 
passage.  *  Matres '  seems  at  first  sight  a 
strange  word  for  the  marriageable  women 
of  Thrace  (Ov.  M.  11.  3  has  '*nura8 
Cioonum"),  but  it  seems  to  be  appUed  t« 
them  as  Bacehanals,  like  B6ovow*AjZov 
larripot  Aesoh.  Ag.  1235. 

521.1  The  story  as  told  by  Ov.  1.  o.  \b 
that  the  Thraoian  women,  while  in  the 
midst  of  their  orgies,  accidentally  saw  Or^ 
pheus,  remembered  his  scom,  and  so  tore 
nim  in  pieces.  Some  MSS.  haye  *  noctur- 
naque,'  which  Pier.  defends,  suppostng 
'  que '  to  be  uneUded. 

522.1  [Nonius  p.  405  reads  *  diyenum.' 
-H.  N.] 

523.1  The  application  of  ^marmoreus' 
to  the  body  is  as  old  as  Lucilius  (28.  47), 
**  Hio  corpns  solidum  inyenies,  hic  stare 
papillas  Pectore  marmoreo,"  where  how- 
eyer  tho  referenoe  seems  to  be  to  fimmess 
of  flesh  rather  than  to  colour.  '  Caput  a 
cervice  revulsum'  is  from  £nn.  Ann. 
462. 

524.]  Oeagrus  was  the  father  of  Or- 
pheus,  so  that  *Oeagrius'  here  =  "pa- 
teraus." 

525.]  *  Vox  ipsa,'  the  mere  voice,  as  if 
it  wero  a  scparate  organ,  like  the  tongue. 
'FriKida,'v.  506. 

526.]  *Vocabat,'  not  that  he  invoked 
hor  in  death,  which  tho  mode  of  the  ad- 
drcss  contradicts,  but  that  ho  went  on 
lamenting  her  in  death  as  in  life. 

527.]  *Toto  flumine,'  if  pressed,  seema 
to  mean  over  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  stream  down  whioh  the  head 
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Haec  Proteus,  et  se  iactu  dedit  aequor  in  altum, 
Quaque  dedit,  spumantem  undam  sub  vertice  torsit. 
At  non  Cyrene ;  namque  ultro  adfata  timentem : 

Nate,  licet  tristis  animo  deponere  curas. 
Haec  omnis  morbi  causa ;  hinc  miserabile  Nymphae, 
Cum  quibus  illa  choros  lucis  agitabat  in  altis, 
Exitium  misere  apibus.    Tu  munera  supplex 
Tende  petens  pacem,  et  facilis  venerare  Napaeas ; 
Namque  dabunt  veniam  votis,  irasque  remittent. 
Sed  modus  orandi  qui  sit,  prius  ordine  dicam. 
Quattuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros. 


535 


floated  while  it  stiU  retained  its  power  of 
speech.  To  suppoee  that  the  head  kept 
murmuring  on  in  its  course  down  tne 
stream  tUl  it  reached  the  sea,  would  be 
to  Buppose  the  poefs  imagination  losing 
itself  in  mere  extravagances. 

528—547.]  'Proteus  ended  and  left 
him.  Cyrene  remained  to  teU  him  the 
oure  as  weU  as  the  cause  of  his  loss.  It 
came,  she  said,  from  the  nymphs,  who 
were  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifioe  of 
four  of  his  best  buUs,  their  bodies  being 
left  in  the  sacred  grove.  On  the  ninth 
day  he  was  to  go  back  to  the  g^ve, 
having  first  paid  funeral  honours  to  Or- 
pheus  and  Eurydice.' 

528.]  &s  tW^y^  iith  w6yTov  iBiffaro 
Kvfudvoyra,  Od.  4.  570.  In  Hom.  Pro- 
teus  departs  much  less  abruptly  than  in 
Yirg.,  answcring  several  questions  from 
Menelaus,  and  comforting  him  after  the 
news  of  his  brother^s  death.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  variety  is  secured,  without 
any  departure  from  prophetic  custom,  by 
confining  him  to  a  narrative  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  calamity,  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  be  said  by  Cyrene ;  but  the 
fact  stiU  remains,  that,  so  far  as  the 
manner  of  his  communication  is  con- 
cerned,  he  ia  too  much  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  poet,  though  the  narrative  is  certainly 
80  conducted  as  to  oxcite  pity  for  Orphcus 
beyond  every  other  feeUng,  and  so  to  re- 
present  to  Aristaeus  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion.  '  lactu '  expresses  the  mode, 
Uke  "  lapsu  eflfugiunt  **  A.  2.  225,  *'  cursu 
tendifib.  321. 

529.]  *  Torsit  sub  vertice : '  "  quod  vul- 
gari  usu,  Tortice  vel  in  vorticem,  ita  ut 
vortex  fieret."  Heyne.  Proteus,  diviug 
to  the  depth,  is  said  to  wreath  the  water 
in  foam  under  the  eddy,  tho  i^oefs  object 
being  to  give  the  two  images,  of  a  body 


shootmg  down  and  sending  up  water,  aud 
of  the  eddy  that  agitates  Che  surface. 
Another  interpretation  of  •sub  verticc,' 
'under  his  head,'  mentioned  by  Cerda 
and  adopted  by  Trapp  and  Martyn,  is 
now  generaUy  given  up. 

530.]  *  At  non  Cyrene :  *  some  verb, 
gererally  equivalent  to  *dedit' and  *tor- 
sit,'  must  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
sentence,  as  we  might  say,  *  But  Cyreue 
did  not  leave  him  thus  abruptly.'  See  on 
3.  349  and  comp.  A.  4.  529.  *  Ultro  ad- 
fata,'  spoke  without  waiting  to  be  ad- 
dressed,  or,  as  we  might  rendtf  it,  spoke 
at  once. 

531.]  Comp.  Aesch.  Ag.  165,  tlrh  fidTw 
inrh  ppovrihos  Ax^os  Xpii  ^oAccv  ^ttj- 
rifius.  Med.  originaUy  had  '  componere.' 

533.]  For  the  dances  of  the  nymphs, 
comp.  A.  1.  498  foll. 

535.]  *  Tende  *  pictures  the  attitude  of 
suppliance,  outstretched  hands  with  gifts 
in  them.  **  Tendentemque  manus  Pria> 
mum  respexit  inermis,**  A.  1 .  487.  *  Pacem ' 
of  reconciHation  with  the  gods,  A.  3.  261, 
370,  &c.  There  is  a  verbal  resemblauce 
to  Lucr.  1.  40,  **  Funde,  petens  placidam 
Romanis,  incluta,  pacem."  *Facilis'  is 
not  an  infrequent  epithet  of  the  nymphs, 
denoting  their  accessibility  and  placa» 
bility.  So  *'facUe3  Amadryades'*  Prop. 
3.  26.  76,  *'  Naiades  faciles  "  Xemes.  Cy  n. 
94.  The  'Napaeae,*  vaircuai,  are  distin- 
guished  from  the  Dryades,  to  whom  they 
seem  to  have  borne  a  general  resemblance, 
by  Col.  10.  264,  Nemes.  E.  2.  20. 

530.]  *Votis/  connected  with  «dabunt/ 
as  if  he  had  said  **  precanti." 

537.]  [*Set'  Med.]  *Ordine  dicam/ 
i^fiyfwoftaij  *  ordinc  '  expresaing  ritual 
exactnoBs  of  detail. 

538.]  So  four  buUocks  are  sacrifico  1 
whcn  Aeneas  goesdovrn  to  the  Bhadcs,  A, 
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Qui  tibi  nunc  viridis  depascunt  summa  Lycaei, 

Delige,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  iuvencas.  640 

Quattuor  his  aras  alta  ad  delubra  dearum 

Constitue,  et  sacrum  iugulis  demitte  cruorem, 

Corporaque  ipsa  boum  frondoso  desere  luco. 

Post,  ubi  nona  suos  Aurora  ostenderit  ortus, 

Inferias  Orphei  Lethaea  papavera  mittes,  645 

Et  nigram  mactabis  ovem,  lucumque  revises. 

Placatam  Eurydioen  vitula  venerabere  caesa. 


6.  24S.  *  Eximiaa '  is  said  by  FestoB  (b. 
V.)  and  Macrob.  (8at.  3. 5)  to  be  primarily 
tised,  aa  hero,  of  cattle  Belected  for  aaori- 
fioe.  DonatuB  (on  Ter.  Heo.  1. 1.  9)  adds 
that  itB  proper  application  there  iB  to  pigs, 
**  egregius  "  being  the  word  for  oxen  under 
Bimilar  circnmBtanoes,  '*  lectus  **  for  eheep. 
Bom.  haa  *  eximio  praeBtantis.' 

539.]  Gomp.  the  invocation  of  AriBtaeoB, 
1. 14.  The  locality  here  agreea  with  hia 
title  "ArcadiuB  magister,"  ▼.  283,  but 
Bcarcely  with  the  topography  of  the  pre- 
Bent  Btory,  v.  317. 

540.]  *  Intaota  oerrioe,'  never  yoked. 
8o  '*  grege  de  intacto,"  A.  6.  38.  0>mp. 
G.  3.  162  foU.,  where  the  separation  of 
cattle  aocording  to  their  destination  is 
dwelt  on.  Thus  *  intacta  cervice '  iB  equi- 
valent  to*eximio8.'  *IntactaB'  [the  Beme 
Bcholia],  Bom.,  Bupported  by  indicationB 
in  Yerona  fragm.,  Gud.,  and  otherB  of 
Ribbeck'B  M8S.:  [*intacta'  Serv.  and 
Macrob.  Sat.  3.  5.  5.— H.  N.]  Owing  to 
the  lacuna  in  Pal.  (see  on  v.  462),  the 
text  here  and  in  v.  538  is  perhaps  rather 
doubtful. 

542.]  Elaewhere  *  oonBtituo '  iB  uaed  of 
setting  the  victima  before  the  altar,  A. 
5.  237,  6.  244.  80  ««Btatuere  aram"  8. 
271,  "  Btatuere  iuvencum  "  9.  627.  With 
MuguliB  demitte  cruorem'  Germ.  well 
comp.  £ur.  Beracl.  821  (of  the  Bacrificers), 
iipUffcaf  Aatfi&y  fiporttuy  c^f  of/pioy  ^6vov, 
a  passage  which  Virg.  may  posBibly  have 
had  in  mind.    [<  Dimitte '  Med.— H.  N.] 

543.1  *Gorpora  ipfla,*  aa  diBtinct  from 
their  blood,and  perhaps  from  their  throats. 
There  may  be  aome  point  in  '  frondoeo,' 
aa  auBwering  to  the  cloeing  up  of  the 
ohamber  reconmiended  v.  803,  but  the 
diBcrepancy  pointed  out  on  v.  302  waruB 
UB  againBt  looking  too  minutely  for  signa 
of  analogy. 

544.]  Heyne  BuggestB  that  Yirg.  may 
be  pointing  to  the  Novendiale,  a  saerifice 
peiTormed  nine  days  after  a  funeral,  as 


perhaps  he  does  A.  5.  64.  At  the  same 
time  of  course  he  wishes  to  give  time 
for  the  production  of  the  swarm,  though 
not  Bo  long  as  was  oonsidered  necesBary 
in  actual  practioe  (see  on  v.  303). 

545.]  'Inferias,'  as  funeral  offerings. 
**  YiventiB  rapit,  inferias  quos  immolet 
umbris,"  A.  10. 519.  •  Orphei,'  the  Greek 
dative.  Rom.  has^Orpheo.'  *Papavera:' 
nothing  is  said  by  the  oommentators  to 
illustrate  or  explain  this  offering  of  pop- 
pies,  in  what  form  it  was  made,  &o.  Is  it 
poesible  that  the  referenoe  may  be  to  the 
fitXnrovra,  or  honey-cake,  plaoed  by  the 
side  of  the  oorpBe,  and  intended  probably 
for  Cerbems,  which  we  may  assume  tb 
have  been  made  with  poppy-seed  (comp. 
A.  4.  486,  6.  420)?  'Mittes:'  Cerda 
comp.  Luor.  3.  52,  **nigra8  mactant 
pecudeB  et  manibu'  divis  Inferias 
mittunt." 

546.1  The  third  Aldine  edition,  a  recen- 
sion  which  is  supposed  to  have  some  M8. 
authority,  and  perhapB  a  singlo  MS.,  re- 
verse  the  order  of  this  and  the  next  line : 
and  their  disposition  has  been  generally 
followed  by  the  earlier  editors,  iucluding 
Heyne.  8ee  however  on  the  next  verse. 
^  Nigram  mactabis  ovem : '  so  Aeneas  (A. 
0.  249  foll.)  sacrifices  a  black  hunb  to 
Night  and  Earth. 

547.]  The  genuinenese  of  this  line  iB 
disputed  by  Heyne  and  Wagn.,  but  in  one 
position  or  another  it  is  found  in  all  the 
M6S.,  though  the  difference  abont  the 
order,  if  any  really  exists,  may  perhapB 
fumish  a  slight  extemal  ground  against 
ii  Ab  it  is  oommonly  understood,  ns  if 
it  were  merely  an  additional  injunction, 
"praeterea  Eurydioen  vitula  caesa  placa- 
bis"  (Jahn),  there  is  oertainly  some  awk- 
wardnesB  in  ita  position  after  '  lucumque 
revises,'  and  without  any  introducing  par- 
ticle ;  an  awkwardness  not  removed  by 
Jahn'B  remark  that  the  atonement  made 
to  Eurydice  might  come  in  as  an  afler- 
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Hand  mora ;  oontinao  matris  praecepta  faeessit ; 
Ad  delnbra  yenity  monstratas  excitat  aras, 
Quattnor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tanros  550 

Ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  iuvencas. 
Fost,  nbi  nona  snos  Anrora  indnxerat  ortus, 
Inferias  Orphei  mittit,  Incnmqne  revisit. 
Hic  vero  subitum  ac  dictu  mirabile  monstmm 
Aspiciunt,  liquefacta  bonm  per  viscera  toto  666 

Stridere  apes  utero  et  ruptis  effervere  costis, 


thonght,  not  boing  itself  reaUy  a  means 
of  restoring  the  bees,  as,  if  none  but  the 
phjsical  means  of  restoration  are  taken 
acoonnt  of,  the  mention  of  OrpheuB*  pop- 
pies  and  black  sheep  might  be  postponed 
as  well.  But  the  line  wiU  gain  greatly 
in  force  and  propriety,  if  we  suppose  it  to 
contain  an  intimation  from  Cyreno  that 
her  son  wUl  find  his  bees  restored,  and 
that  then  he  ia  to  offer  a  calf  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  Eurydioe :  *  you  wiU  go  baok 
tothegroYO  .  .  .  andthen,finding£ury- 
dice  appeosed,  yon  will  honour  her,'  &c. 
The  Baorifioe  of  the  buUs  and  tho  offer- 
ings  to  Orpheus  have  appeased  Eurydioe, 
being  really  offered  to  her  as  weU.  Pos- 
sibly  there  may  be  something  delicate  in 
the  disorimination  of  the  propitiatory 
offerings  required  by  the  husbemd  from 
the  thank-offering  whioh  oontents  the 
wife ;  but  it  may  be  no  more  than  one  of 
those  poetical  varieties  of  which  Yirg.  is 
80  fond.  Ladewig  too  has  seen  that  a 
thank-offering  is  meant. 

548—568.]  'He  foUows  his  mother^s 
direotions,  and  on  retuming  to  the  grove, 
finds  the  carcases  of  the  ozen  alive  with 
bees,  which  swarm  on  a  tree.' 

548.]  For  'faoessit*  Med.  and  Gud. 
have  '  capessit,'  the  latter  gi?ing  *  faces- 
sit '  as  a  variant  in  the  margin,  whUe  in 
two  other  of  Ribbeck*s  cursives  'facessit' 
is  over  an  erasure;  but  though  '^iussa 
capessere  "  occurs  A.  1.  77,  'to  despatch ' 
is  liere  more  appropriate  than  *  to  under- 
take,'  as  tbe  stronp^er  word.  In  A.  4.  295 
a  single  inferior  MS.  gives  '*  iussa  capes- 
iunt." 

549.]  ^Monstratas  aras,'  like  "mon- 
strata  piaoula,"  A.  4.  636.  *  Excitat,' 
builds,  as  in  Cic.  Legg.  2.  27,  "  nec  e 
lapide  excitare  plus  "  (of  a  tomb),  and 
otner  instances  given  by  Forc.  In  A.  8. 
543  *'  ezcitat  aras  "  is  used  of  kindUug, 
a  sense  which  Forc.  attributea  to  the 
present  passage. 


550.]  Bom.  and  originaUy  Gnd.  have 
^ezimio  praestantis,'  the  latter  word 
however,  in  Rom.  resuUing  from  a  oor- 
roction,  and  *  oximio '  is  also  the  reading 
of  Med.  In  tbe  next  Une  Rom.  and 
originally  Gud.  again  have  *  intactas.' 
M^  originally.had  ^intacto,'  probably 
from  the  first  syllable  of  *  totidem.'  See 
on  vv.  538,  540. 

551.]  •  Duoit,'  leads  to  the  altar.  **  Duo 
nigras  pecudes,"  A.  6.  153.  The  repe- 
tition  of  the  lines  that  have  just  ooourrod 
is  of  course  an  imitation  of  the  Homerio 
narrative.  Heyne,  referring  to  Bentley  on 
MUton,  Par.  L.  10.  1086,  and  Upton  on 
Spenser^B  Faery  Qneen,  pp.  643,  644,  finds 
a  roason  for  these  repetitions  in  the  poefs 
wish  not  to  alter  gratuitously  or  taste- 
lessly  what  had  once  been  said  weU ;  but 
in  an  old  epic  writer  there  is  no  need  to 
look  for  anything  deeper  than  that  sim- 
plioity  which,  stddressing  a  simple  au- 
dience,  thinks  more  of  expUcit  informa- 
tion  than  of  omamental  variety,  and  is 
only  oocasionally  visited  with  nnwilling- 
ness  a5riv  iLpt(fi\cgs  ufnifieya  iivOoKaym^tiv. 

552.]  *Induzerat,'  had  UBhered  inio 
the  sky.  *<  lam  noz  inducere  terris  Um- 
bras  .  .  .  parabat,"  Hor.  1  S.  5.  9. 

653.]  Rom.  and  one  of  Ribbeok'B  cur- 
sives  have '  Orpheo.' 

554.]  *  Monstrum,'  of  a  prodigy,  a  sense 
very  frequent  in  the  Aeneid,  A.  2.  680, 
&c.  This  passage  and  vv.  308  foll.  above 
iilustrate  each  other.  Here  the  bodles  of 
the  ozen  are  not  bruised,  but  the  dead 
flesh  becomes  deliqueeoent,  and  the  aidea 
give  way,  when  the  bees,  which  are  stip- 
posed  to  form  in  the  stomach,  force  their 
way  through. 

556.]  Germ.  comp.  Lucr.  2.  928,  **  ver- 
misque  effervere,  terram  Intempestivos 
cum  putor  cepit  ob  imbris."  The  *oo8tae ' 
and^viscera'  are  connected  as  in  A.  1. 
211,  ^*  Tergora  deripiunt  costis  et  viscera 
nudant." 
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Haeo  super  aryorum  oultu  pecorumque  eanebam 
£t  super  arboribus,  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 


560 


557.1  The  Bwarming  of  the  bees  is  de- 
Mribea  muoh  as  in  yv.  58  foU.  Comp.  also 
A.  7.  64  foU.  'Arbore'  is  looal,  •oon- 
fluere '  being  used  as  if  *'  in  arborem  "  had 
preceded. 

558.]  *nvam  demittere'  is  doubtleas 
BUggested  by  fiorpv^hy  8i  mirovrm^  II, 
2.  81). 

559 — 566.1  *  So  ends  my  rural  poem, 
written  whiro  Caesar  is  winning  glories 
in  the  Easfc,  in  my  studious  rotreat  at 
Kaples,  by  me,  the  poot  of  the  Eologues.' 

559.]  This  and  the  following  Jines, 
though  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  have  been 
oondemned  by  eome  critics,  suoh  as 
Brunok  and  Schrader,  as  the  production 
of  a  grammarian,  such  summaries  being 
frequently  produced  as  exercises  by  later 
writers,  a  class  of  whom  Ausonius  may  be 
taken  as  a  favourable  specimen,  while 
thev  are  sufficiontly  uncommon  in  the 
undoubted  works  of  poets  thomselves. 
That  a  compofiition  of  this  kind  might 
flad  its  way  into  the  text  of  MSS.  of  au- 
thority,  we  shall  see  at  the  opening  of 
Aeneid  1;  but  hcre  as  elsewhere  the 
unanimity  of  the  MSS.  is  an  argument 
not  easy  to  rebut,  while  the  lines  may  be 
vindioated  on  their  own  ground  as  oom- 
pleting  a  poem  which  would  otherwise 
wear  an  unflnished  air,aBd  as  oontaining 
nothing  unworthy  of  Virg.,  though  we 
may  hardly  assert,  with  Weichert,  that 
the  single  word  '  oti,'  v.  564,  proves  them 
to  have  been  written  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Angustus.  The  poet 
had  begun  with  Caesar;  he  now  ends 
with  him,  oontriving  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  self-assertion  whioh,  however  art- 
fuUy  veiled,  must  have  appeared  pre- 
sumptuous  in  one  less  seoure  of  imperial 
favour,  to  institute  a  kind  of  paraUel 
between  the  laurels  which  the  master  of 
the  world  has  been  winning  in  Asia  with 
the  moro  peaoeful  triumphs  which  the 
Muse  has  Men  achieving  at  Kaples.  It 
is  poBsible  that  Yirg.  mav  have  taken  the 
hint  of  an  autobiographical  oonclusion 
from  Bome  Alexandriue  writer,  as  the 
two  extant  works  of  Nioander,  Theriaoa 
and  Alexipharmaca,  both  end  with  a 
couplot  in  whioh  the  writer  recommends 


himself  by  his  own  name  to  the  reader^s 
notioe.  The  oonclusion  of  Ovid'8  Meta- 
morphoses  may  be  said  to  fumish  in- 
direet  evidenoe  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
present  passage,  as,  if  not  actually 
modellcd  on  it,  it  shows  at  any  rate  that 
the  spirit  of  self-assertion  whioh  breathes 
in  both  was  not  foreign  to  the  Roman 
poetry  of  that  period.  The  dedicatory 
poem  in  Catullus,  and  the  conolud- 
ing  ode  of  Horaoe's  Third  Book,  are 
specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling. 
Other  critics,  of  whom  Ue^e  is  ono, 
have  beon  satisfied  with  rejectin^  the 
four  last  lines,  a  view  less  oonsistent 
than  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported. 
'  Haeo  canebam : '  a  formula  like  that  at 
the  end  of  a  letter,  "  Uaeo  tibi  dictabam 
post  fanum  putre  Vaounae,"  Hor.  1  £p. 
10.  49.  Wagn.  oomp.  E.  10.  70,  "  Haeo 
sat  erit,  divao,  vestrum  cecinisso  poetam," 
which  he  regards  as  the  flnalo  of  the 
whole  book  of  Eclogues.  *  Canebam 
super  arboribus,'  &c.,  Uke  "  super  Priamo 
roffitans,"  A.  1.  750.  "Scribere  super 
re^'  is  used  by  Cic.  Att.  16.  6.  Tho  sum- 
mary  of  tbo  oontents  of  the  Goorgios  Ib 
more  rapid  and  less  exaot  than  that 
with  wluch  the  poem  opens.  Bees  are 
omitted  altogether  (for  we  oan  hardly 
argue  with  Forb.  from  v.  168  that  they 
are  included  in  *  peoorum '),  as  the  poet 
doubtless  felt  that  his  reader  was  not 
likely  to  forget  them.  [*  Cultus '  the  St. 
GaU  fragxn.— U.  N.] 

560.]  The  period  referred  to  in  this  and 
the  two  foUowing  Unes  isthatof  Ootavia- 
nns*  progress  in  the  East  after  the  battle 
of  Aotium.  The  meaning  is  evidently  that 
the  poem  was  flnished  whUe  these  Eastem 
operations,  whioh  were  the  work  of  some 
time,  were  taking  plaoe.  To  oonolude  with 
Wagn.  that  the  whole  poem  was  composed 
during  that  time  is  to  disregard  probabiUty 
without  any  adequate  gain  from  increased 
strictnoss  of  hinguage.  See  Introductory 
Essay.  '  Canebamdumfulminat :  theuse 
of  *  dum'  with  thc  present  in  narrative  is 
sufficiently  oommon,  the  verb  in  the  oor- 
respondingolause  beingin  the  perfeot,  e.g. 
A.  5.  605,  606,  <'  Dum  variis  referunt  tu- 
mulo  soUennia  ludis,  Irim  de  caelo  misit 
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Fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  victorqne  volentis 
Per  populos  dat  iura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo. 
Illo  Vergilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Partbenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti, 


Satnrnia  luno,"  *  while  they  are  engaged 
in  the  obBequies,  Juno  has  sent  Iris/  the 
whole  being  viewed  from  the  present 
moment  Hence  it  is  eztended  to  caseB 
where  the  Terb  in  tlie  leadingproposition 
is  in  the  pluperfect.  as  E.  7.  6,  7  (note), 
the  construction  being  a  mixtnre  of  the 
present  and  past  forms  of  narrative,  such 
as  frequently  occurs  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  The  combination  in  this  passa^e 
of  *  dum '  with  the  presont,  and  a  verb  m 
the  imperfect  in  the  leading  proposition, 
is  an  instance  of  a  similar  mixture.  The 
imperfect  in  formulas,  like  those  noticed 
in  the  note  on  the  preceding  line,  is  in- 
tended,  as  is  well  known,  to  place  the 
writer  at  the  timo  when  his  work  will  be 
perused  by  the  reader.  If  the  present  is 
to  be  explained  in  conformity  with  this 
usage,  we  must  say  that  it  is  meant  to 
imply  that  the  successes  of  Caesar  were 
still  going  on  when  the  coroposition  of  the 
Georgics  was  finished,  and,  in  the  poefs 
view,  wonld  still  be  going  on  when  his 
work  should  be  in  the  reader^s  hands.  Or 
we  may  say  that  *canebam'  being  re- 
garded  as  a  conventional  synonyme  for 
the  present,the  present  is  used  of  a  time 
intended  to  be  coextensive  with  it.  In 
the  passage  from  Livy  21.  7,  quoted  by 
Voss,  "  dum  ea  Romani  parant  oonsul- 
tantque,  iam  Saguntum  summa  vi  oppug- 
nabatur,"  tho  inconsistenoy  of  the  tenses 
has  a  rhetorical  force,  the  point  being  to 
fix  the  mind  on  the  late  date  to  which  tho 
consultations  extended,  and  on  the  early 
date  at  whioh  the  siege  began,  so  that 
what  is  present  in  the  former  is  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  past  in  the 
latter. 

561 .]  *  Fulminat,'  like  "  fulminat  Aeneas 
armis,"  A.  12.  654,  where  the  image  is 
that  of  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunderbolts 
on  the  world.  So  the  Scipios  are  called 
"fuhnina  belli,"  A.  6.  842,  Lucr.  3. 1034. 
Comp.  Aristophanes*  well-known  descrip- 
tion  of  Pericles  (Ach.  531),  ff<rTpairT', 
ifip6yra^  ^vytKiKa  r^v  'EXxiSo,  though 
the  fulmination  thero  was  of  a  different 
kind.  *  Bello,'  instrumental  or  modal,  like 
"  armis,"  A.  12, 1.  c.  The  war  is  the  war 
with  Egypt,  just  closed,  the  submisaions 
those  which  Octavianns  afterwards  re- 
ceived,Egypt  beingreduced  to  a  province. 


while  the  claimants  of  the  Parthian  thronc 
sought  his  arbitration,  and  Herod  wss 
confirmed  by  him  in  his  king^om.  See 
Merivale,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  358,  359. 

562.]  *  Dat  iura  *  is  here  used  loosely  of 
goveming,  as  in  Livy  30.  32  "  Roma  an 
Earthago  iura  gentibus  daret  ante  cras- 
tinam  noctem  scituros,"  Hor.  3  Od.  3.  43 
"  triumphatisque  possit  Roma  ferox  dare 
iura  Medis,"  passages  cited  by  Lersch, 
Antiqq.  Vergg.'§  2.  It  is  very  oommon  in 
the  Aeneid,  where  it  generally  has  the 
sense  of  legislation,  though  the  notion  of 
administering  justice  seems  sometimes  to 
be  included.  See  A.  1.  293  (wherel  have 
gone  too  far  ii\  excluding  the  sense  of 
"  ius  dicero  "),  5.  758, 7. 246, 8.'670.  *  Ad- 
fectare  viam  *  or  "  iter  "  is  a  phrase.  Ter. 
Phorm.  5.  8. 71, "  Hi  gladiatorio  animo  ad 
mo  adfectant  viam."    The  sense  is  appa- 
rently  nearly  =  "  ingredi  viam,"  thongh 
in  one  or  two  passages  it  seems  todenoto 
rather  purpose  than  even  an  early  stage 
of  accomplishment.  Caesar  is  apparently 
here  described  as  working  his  way    tb 
actual  immortality  (1. 503),  not  as  making 
himself  a  god  on  earth,  which  Virg.  has 
declared  that  he   is  already    (ib.  42). 
'Olympo,*  like  "it  clamor  caelo,"  A.  5. 
451. 

563.]  The  contrast  between  tho  oon- 
queror  and  the  poet,  which  had  been 
hinted  in  the  previous  lines,  is  hcre  drawn 
out,  not  only  the  occupations  being  coni- 
pared,  but  the  places,  and  even  the  names. 
The  spelling  '  Vergilium  *  is  found  in  the 
St.  Oall  paUmpsest,  Med.,  and  Rom.,  [and 
is  attested  by  inscriptions  in  which  the 
name  occurs. — H.  N.]  *Alebat'  snits 
*  canebam.' 

564.]  •  Parthenope,'  the  other  old  name 
of  Naples  (Neapolis),  from  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  Sirens  of  that  name.  "  Sircnum 
dedit  una  sunm  memorabile  nomem  Par- 
thenope  mnris  Acheloias,"  Sil.  12.  33, 
quoted  by  Emm.  *Oti,'  peace:  see  on 
£.1.6.  Weicherfs  argument,  mentioned 
on  V.  559,  from  the  form  of  the  word  is  not 
conclusive,  as  though  the  genitive  "  iV 
from  "  ium,"  may  not  have  oome  in  till  the 
latter  part  of  Augustus'  reign,  a  question 
on  which  see  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  5. 1006, 
the  form  "  i  "  seems  not  entirely  to  have 
died  ont  afterwnrds.    "  Palati "  is  foinid 
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Canuina  qni  lusi  pastorumy  audaxque  iuventa, 
Tityre,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi. 


565 


Juv.  4. 31.  *■  Studiis  oti  *  then  is  opposed 
to  *'8tndii8  beUi/'  A.  1.  14,  the  genitiTe 
here,  if  not  there,  being  possessive.  *■  Ig- 
nobilis '  opposed  to  aotive  life.  "  Solus  nbi 
in  silviB  Italis  ignobilis  aevum  Exigeret," 
A.  7.  776.  Comp.  "  inglorius,"  above,  2. 
480.  •  Florentem : '  Cic.  Ep.  4. 13,  **  studia 
.  .  .  quibus  a  pueritia  floruisti."  Theex- 
preBsion  there  seemB  to  imply  something 
of  a  compliment;  hero  it  probably  only 
denotes  abundanoe. 

565.]  *  Carmina  pastorum'  is  not  **car- 
mina  paBtoraUa,*'  but  refers  to  the-actual 
song9  of  Bhepherds  in  Ihe  BucoUcs.  *Lu8i ' 
K.  1. 10.  <  Audaz  itivonta : '  ho  is  thinking 


of  buoolio  poetry,  not  as  compared  with 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  but  with  reference  to 
its  own  standard,  with  some  such  feelingR 
as  those  embodied  E.  9.  32.  foll.  Heyne 
oomp.  '*  audacibus  adnue  coeptis,"  above, 
1.  40.  [The  Beme  soholiaread  **auxique 
iuventa,"  mentioning  *audaz'  asavariant. 
— H.  N.l 

566.]  E.  1. 1,  which  shows  that  *Bub 
tegmine  fagi '  here  refers  to  Tityrus.  Rom. 
has  *  cecini  patnlae,'  which  perhaps  roight 
make  the  sense  clearer,  but  it  ib  more 
probable  that  Virg.  should  Imve  wished 
to  rcproduce  his  first  line  as  closely  aB 
possible. 


ON 

THE  LA.TEE  DIDACTIC  POETS  OF  EOME. 


HATiNa  spoken  of  the  Latin  Pastoral  writers  who  came  af  ter  Yirgil,  I 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  of  his  saccessors  in  Didactic 
Poetrj.  It  is  tme  that  the  two  cases  are  not  preciselj  parallel:  in 
the  one  not  only  the  kind  of  poetry,  bnt  the  subject,  was  the  sameas 
Yirgirs  own :  in  the  other  the  similarity  merely  affects  the  form,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  matter.  Like  Virgil,  Calpnrnius  and  Neme- 
sianus  sang  of  the  contests,  the  loves,  the  laments  of  shepherds :  nnlike 
Yirgil,  Manilius,  Oratius,  Nemesianus,  and  Serenus  Sammonicus,  sing 
of  astronomy  and  astrology,  of  the  chase,  and  of  the  cure  of  diseases, 
Here,  however,  as  in  the  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Georgics,  I  am 
addressing  those  who,  like  myself,  are  students  of  Roman  poetry,  not 
students  of  Roman  agriculture,  so  that  I  shall  need  no  apology  foi 
devoting  a  short  time  to  the  examination  of  writers  whose  work! 
resemble  the  Oeorgics,  as  the  Oeorgics  themselves  resemble  not  th( 
treatises  of  Cato  and  Yarro,  but  the  poems  of  Lucretius.  These  writen 
of  course  will  be  themselves  considered  simply  with  reference  to  thei; 
f orm :  to  discuss  their  matter  is  a  task  which  is  f ortunately  beyond  m; 
purpose,  as  it  is  certainly  beyond  my  ability. 

The  most  considerable  Latin  Didactic  poem  subsequent  to  tb 
Oeorgics  is  unquestionably  the  Astrmwmica^  of  Manilius.  It  i 
divided  into  five  books,  consisting  respectively  of  926,  970,  682,  931 
and  745  lines,  so  that  its  length  is  nearly  double  that  of  Yirgirs  worl 
Its  date  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  I^o  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  ai 
ancient  writers :  it  is  not  even  quoted  by  a  single  grammarian :  indee 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence  till  the  eleventh  century,  which  aL 
happens  to  be  the  probable  date  of  its  earliest  MS. ;  while,  on  the  oth 
hand,  its  own  internal  evidence,  as  estimated  by  the  most  compete 
critics,  would  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.     Profess 

1  I  have  adopted  the  forms  "  Astronomica,"  **  Cynegetica,"  &c.,  mther  th 
"  Aatronomioon,"  **  Cynegeticon,"  which  seem  to  be  merely  genitlves  belonging 
the  omitted  Bubstantive  "  liber"  or  "  libri,"  as  the  Latin  title  of  the  Georgicsa  sho 
Similar  mifltakeB  were  made  by  early  English  writers,  who  talked  about  Tirg' 
"  Aeneidos,"  and  are  not  uncommonly  made  by  modem  English  bookbinders.  Pli 
however  (H.  N.  32. 11)  seema  to  regard  "  Halieuticon"  as  a  neuter  singular. 
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iQamBaj,  io  whose  ariicle  in  the  Dioiionary  of  Biography  those  who  are 
desirons  of  fnrther  information  may  be  profitably  referred,  reconciles 
these  apparently  conflicting  facts  by  snpposing  that  the  poem,  bearing, 
as  it  does,  marks  of  incompleteness,  may  never  have  been  pnblished, 
but  that  a  copy  or  two  may  have  got  into  private  circnlation,  and  so 
may  haye  been  accidentally  preserved.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  given 
the  work  snch  an  examination  as  wonld  qnalify  me  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent  opinion ;  nor  would  I  ventnre  to  decide  whether,  as  some  have 
snpposed,  his  langnage  would  not  lead  us  to  believe  him  to  have  boen 
a  foreigner.  The  work  is  apparently  written  with  that  averago  com- 
mand  of  the  hexameter  which,  after  tho  example  set  by  Virgil,  became 
almost  a  matter  of  course  for  a  Roman  poet,  and  the  languago  has 
much  of  that  elaboration  and  point  which  af  ter  the  Augustan  age  was 
exacted  as  a  necessity,  while  it  almost  ceased  to  be  a  merit :  but  thcre 
is  no  genuino  energy  or  felicity  of  diction :  the  expressions  are  fre- 
quently  foroed,  and  the  thoughts,  whcre  not  obvious,  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  conceits.  I  propose  to  justify  this  character  of  a  poem 
which  numbers  the  younger  Scaliger  and  Bentley  among  its  editors, 
and  Greech,  not  tho  worst  versifier  of  Dryden's  contemporaries,  among 
its  translators,  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  more  profcssedly  poetical 
passages,  and  afterwards  to  give  some  notion  of  tbe  general  mode  of 
treatment  by  an  analysis  of  the  First  Book. 

Each  of  the  five  books  is  introduced  by  a  long  exordium,  in  which 
tbe  author  was  evidently  anxious  to  display  his  powers  as  a  poet.  The 
first  book  has  an  introduction  of  117  lines,  the  second  of  at  least  59, 
tho  third  of  42,  the  fourth  of  121,  the  fifth  of  29 :  and  similar  halting- 
places  are  fumished  by  the  conclusions  of  the  first  and  third  books* 
In  the  opening  of  the  second  book  Manilius  elaborates  the  same 
thonght  which  is  enforced  by  Yirgil  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Georgic,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  subject  which  had  not  been 
exhausted  by  previous  treatment :  but  it  is  easy  to  sce  how  far  the 
rhetorician  is  removed  from  tho  poet.  After  speaking  of  Homer  in 
lines  of  which  the  text  is  too  nncertain  to  make  them  worth  quoting, 
he  comes  to  Hesiod. 

««Proximiuilli 

HesiodnB  memorat  dira  divomque  parentiB 

Et  Chaos  enixnm  terras,  orbemque  sub  illo 

Infantem,  et  primoe  titabantia  gidera  partns, 

Titanesqne  senes,  loyis  et  cnnabula  magni, 

Et  8ub  fratre  yiri  nomen,  slne  fratre  parcntie, 

Atque  iternm  patrio  nasoentem  oorpore  Baochnm, 

Omniaqne  immenso  volitantia  lomina  mundo. 

Quin  etiam  rorlB  oultus  legesque  notaYit 

Militiamque  floli,  quod  collea  BaoohuB  amaret, 

Quod  feounda  Gerea  campot,  quod  Pallaa  utrnmque. 
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Atque  arbiuta  vagifi  eBsent  qaod  adultera  pomiB, 
SilTammque  deoa,  saorataque  muiiia  nymphis, 
Paois  opus,  maguos  naturae  condit  in  usus.*' 

The  firsfc  remark  which  occurs  to  the  mind  is  on  the  needless  f rigidity 
of  this  enumeration  of  Hesiod*s  works  and  their  various  subjects,  when 
a  line  or  two,  mentioning  the  poet  and  indicating  the  character  of  his 
poetry,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient :  the  second  is  on  the  equally 
grataitous  conceits  with  which  the  details  are  embellished,  as  in  tbe 
lines  about  thc  creation,  about  Jupiter,  and  about  Bacchus. 

In  entering  upon  the  third  book  be  tells  us  that  he  is  undertaking 
a  new  and  difficult  part  of  bis  subject,  and  prepares  bimself  for  tbe 
extraordinary  efforfc  by  proclaiming  whafc  he  is  not  going  to  sing. 

**  Non  ego  in  excidium  caeli  nascentia  bella 
Fuhninis  et  flammas,  partus  in  matre  sepultos ; 
Non  conioratos  reges,  Troiaque  cadente 
Hectora  venalem  cineri,  Priamamqae  ferentem : 
Colchida  neo  referam  yendentem  regna  parentis, 
Et  lacerum  fratrem  stupro,  segetesque  yirorum, 
Taurorumque  truoes  flammas,  vigilemque  draoonem, 
£t  reduces  annos,  auroque  incendia  facta, 
£t  male  oonceptos  partus  peiusque  necatos : 
Non  annosa  canam  Messanae  bella  nocentis, 
Septenosque  duces,  ereptaque  fulmine  flammis 
Moenia  Thebarum,  et  victam  quia  vicerat  urbem, 
Germanosque  patris  referam  matrisque  nepotes, 
Natorumque  epulas,  conversaque  sidera  retro 
Ereptumque  diem :  nec  Persica  belia  profundo 
Indicta,  et  magna  pontum  sub  dasse  latentem, 
Immlssumqne  fretum  terris,  iter  aequoris  undis : 
Non  regis  magni  spatio  maiore  canenda, 
Quam  sint  acta,  loquar :  Romanae  gentis  origo, 
Totque  duces,  orbis  tot  bella  atqae  otia,  et  omnis 
In  populi  unius  leges  ut  cesserit  orbis, 
Differtur." 

Yet,  if  these  lines  are  frigid  in  tbeir  conception  and  affectedly  obsct 
in  their  expression,  we  need  not  refuse  tke  praise  of  ingenuity  to  tli< 
which  immediately  follow,  in  which  he  contrasts  tbe  ease  of  writi 
on  such  hackneyed  themes  with  the  mechanical  difficnlties  of  his  o 
subject. 

"  Facile  est  ventis  dare  vela  seoundis, 
Feoundumque  solum  varias  agitare  per  artis, 
Auroque  atque  ebori  decus  addere,  cum  rudis  ipsa 
Materies  niteat.    Speciosis  condere  rebus 
Carmina,  Tolgatum  est  opus  et  componere  simplex. 
At  mihi  per  numeros  ignotaque  nomina  rerum, 
Temporaque  ct  varios  easus,  momentaque  mundi, 
Signoniraque  vices,  partisque  in  partibus  ipsis 
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Luctandum  est,  quae  noflse  nimiB,  quid?  dicere,  quantum  eet  ? 
Cannine,  quid,  proprio  ?  pedibus,  quid,  iungere  oertifl  ?'* 

Tho  foartli  book  commences  with  some  reflections  on  the  problem  of 
hnman  life,  which  he  solves  bj  the  doctrine  of  fate. 

**  Quid  tam  Bollicitis  vitam  oonsumimuB  annis, 
Torquemurque  metu  caecaque  cupidine  rerum, 
AetemiBque  Benes  curis,  dum  quaerimuB  aeyum, 
PerdimuB,  et  nuUo  yotorum  fine  beati 
YicturoB  agimuB  semper,  neo  TivimuB  unquam  ? 
Pauperiorque  bonis  quisque  est,  quo  plura  requirit, 
Nec  quod  habet  numerat,  tantum  quod  non  habct  optat ; 
Cumque  Bui  parTOs  ubus  natura  repoecat, 
Materiam  Btruimus  magnae  per  vota  ruinae, 
Luzuriamquo  lucriB  emimus,  luzuque  rapinas, 
Et  Bummum  ceuBUB  pretium  est,  effundere  ceuBum. 
Solvite,  mortales,  animos,  curasque  levatc, 
Totque  supervacuiB  vitam  deflere  querellis. 
Fata  regunt  orbem,  certa  stant  omnia  lege, 
Longaque  per  certos  signantur  tempora  oasus." 

Not  content  with  enunciating  his  discovery,  he  proceeds  to  apply  it, 
tedioaslj  enough,  to  the  yarions  events  in  mjthical  and  historical 
times.  Withoat  fate,  he  asks,  coald  the  fire  have  fled  from  Aeneas  ? 
conld  Troj  have  been  victorioas  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  destiny  ? 
wonld  the  wolf  have  reared  the  two  brothers  ?  wonld  Bome  have  been 
developed  ont  of  a  few  cottages?  could  shepherds  have  made  tho 
Capitol  the  seat  of  the  lightnings,  and  enclosed  Jupiter  in  his  own 
fortress?  Mncius,  Horatius,  Cloclia,  the  fate  of  the  Cnriatii,  the 
battles  of  Cannae  and  Trasimene,  tho  fall  of  Carthage,  the  escape  of 
Hannibal  by  death,  the  social  and  civil  wars,  Marias  lying  a  ruin 
among  ruins,  and  rising  from  the  precincts  of  Carthage  to  conquer  a 
world,  Pompoy  burnt  on  the  shore  of  Nile,  and  Caesar  blceding  in  tho 
senate,  all  show  that  there  must  be  Fatc  in  thc  world. 

"  Hoc  nisi  fata  darent,  nunquam  fortuna  tulisset" 

A  specimen  of  his  narrative  power  occurs  in  the  fif th  book,  where, 
having  to  speak  of  the  constellation  of  Andromeda,  he  tells  the  talo 
of  her  deliverance  by  Perseus  in  a  stylo  which,  as  Bernhardy  aptly 
remarks,'  reminds  us  of  the  show-pieces  of  Seneca  the  tragedian.  Thcsc 
aro  Perseus*  feelings  when  he  first  sees  the  beautiful  prisoncr. 

"  Isque  ubi  pendentem  vidit  de  rupe  pnellam, 
Deriguit  facie,  qucm  non  stupcfecerat  hostis, 
Yixque  manu  spolium  tenuit,  victorque  Medusao 
Victus  in  Andromeda  est.    lam  cautibus  invidet  ipBis, 
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FelicisqTie  vocat  teneant  qnae  membra  eatenas. 
Et  postquam  poenae  cansam  cognovit  ab  ipsa, 
Destinat  in  thalamos  per  bellnm  vadere  ponti, 
Altera  si  Gorgo  yeniat,  non  territus  ire." 

Bat  I  mnst  redeem  my  promiso  of  analjzing  an  entire  portion  of  the 
poem,  the  first  book. 

Manilins  proposes  his  snbject,  characterizing  it  yery  brieflj  as  ''divinas 
artis  et  conscia  fati  Sidera,'  diversos  hominnm  yariantia  casus,"  and 
recommending  it  as  a  new  strain,  which  is  to  shake  the  woods  of  Keli- 
con.    With  eqnal  breyity,  Gaesar,  the  worthy  heir  of  a  world  which 
the  gods  gaye  to  his  father,  is  acknowledged  as  the  poefs  inspiring 
deity.     When  the  nniyerse  is  at  peace,  the  secrets  of  the  nniyerse  may 
be  most  fitlj  nnfolded.    The  poet  kindles  fire  on  two  altars,  and  feels  a 
twof old  heat,  the  heat  of  song  and  the  heat  of  his  snbject,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  world  itself.     Who  first  reyealed  sach  diyine  secrets  to 
men  ?     Who  bat  the  gods  ?     It  was  Mercary  who  first  disclosed  the 
wondrous  moyements  of  the  stars:    Kature  assisted  in  the  work  of 
nmking  herself  known,  and  tanght  Egyptian  and  Assjrian  kings  to 
scratinize  that  heayen  which  their  power  so  nearlj  reached.     The  next 
step  was  made  by  the  priests,  who,  long  f  amiliar  with  diyine  things,  were 
allowed  to  perceiye  the  inflaenco  of  the  stars  on  hnman  life.     Know- 
ledge  was  rednced  to  a  system :  occalt  laws  were  discoyered,  and  the 
nniyerse  was  seen  to  be  regolated  by  etemal  reason.     Till  then  all  was 
nncertainty  :  men  wept  to  find  stars  yanish,  and  were  rejoiced  at  their 
reappearance.    Those  were,  indeed,  days  of  darkness,  when  earth  was 
untilled,  mines  unworked,  the  sea  unnayigated,  and  eyery  one  thought 
his  stock  of  knowledge  enough.    Time,  penury,  and  experience  worked 
tho  cure,  and  taught  language,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  ;  nay  (to  pass  f  rom  more  hackneyed  topics),  taught  diyi- 
nation,  magic,  and  necromancy,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  had  mounted 
up  to  heayen  and  studied  natare's  operations,  the  causes  of  thunder, 
conflagrations,  earthquakes,  rain  and  wind,  and  the  reason  why  winter 
snow  is  softer  than  summer  hail ;  till  the  fiery  bolt  had  been  wrested 
from  Joye  and  transferred  to  the  clouds.     Hence  came  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  the  poefs  present  subject,  which  he  hopes  to  be  permitted 
to  pursue  through  the  gentle  decline  of  a  long  life. 

First  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  universe, 
glancing,  as  he  passes,  at  the  various  theories  of  its  origin,  chaotic  or 
atomic,  Vulcanian  or  Neptunian,  a  problem  which  he  seems  to  think 
beyond  diyine  no  less  than  human  comprehcnsion.  The  upper  part  of 
the  mundano  system  is  fire,  next  comes  air,  which  serves  as  it  were  to 
fan  the  flame :  thirdly  water,  which  in  like  manner  feedfl  the  air  bj  ifcs 
exhalations :  lastly  earfch,  which  occupies  at  once  the  lowest  place  aud 
the  centre,  tho  other  elemcnts  f alling  oS.  f rom  it  in  equal  proportions  on 
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all  sides.  Thia  balanoe  of  tbe  earth  preserves  the  regular  sncoesBioxi  of 
daj  and  night,  the  snn  haying  space  in  which  to  circle  ronnd  it.  The 
entire  nniverse  in  f act  is  similarly  balanced  in  the  yoid,  so  that  the  earih 
is  only  following  a  higher  example.  The  earth  is  not  a  plain  bnt  a 
globe :  80  are  the  stars,  and  the  snn  and  moon,  the  form  b^ng  cansed 
by  the  motion  of  the  nniyerse,  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  form  withont 
beginning  or  end,  resembling  that  of  the  gods.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
the  stars  are  not  yisible  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Being  spherical, 
the  carth  has  two  poles,  north  and  sonth.  These  are  yisited  altemately 
by  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  day  with  one  part  of  mankind  while  it  is  night 
with  another.  And  this  fonrfold  nniyerse  is  goyemed  by  one  diyine 
intelligence. 

Proceeding  to  details,  he  speaks  of  the  zodiacal  signs  in  their  order, 
contenting  himself  with  ennmerating  and  briefly  discriminating  them. 
Then  follows  a  long  mnster-roll  of  the  northem  constellations,  extend- 
ing  oyer  nearly  a  hnndred  lines.  Seyenty  lines  carry  ns  throngh  a 
similar  reyiew  of  the  sonthem  hemisphere :  and  a  mnch  briefer  para- 
graph  speaks  of  certain  signs  which,  thongh  completely  inyisible,  are 
conclnded  to  ezist  from  analogy.  Snch  is  the  host  of  heayen,  a  mere 
mized  multitnde  to  look  at,  yet  goyemed  by  nnerring  laws.  "  Quid 
tam  conf  usum  specie,  quid  tam  yice  certum  est  ?  "  This  regularity  is, 
in  fact,  the  snrest  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence. 
When  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Chreeks,  Arctos  and  Orion  were  opposed  to 
each  other  as  they  are  now.  Ages  haye  rolled  on,  retribution  has  come 
upon  Oreece,  yet  the  face  of  heayen  is  the  same,  nnchanging,  and  there- 
fore  diyine.  Forty  lines  are  giyen  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles, 
the  Tropics,  and  the  Eqnator :  thirty  to  the  Colures :  thirty  more  to 
the  Meridian  and  the  Horizon.  Tho  Zodiac  and  Ghilaxy  follow,  tho 
latter  suggesting  a  number  of  inquiries,  mythological  and  philosophical, 
culminating  in  a  thcory  that  it  is  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  the  heroes, 
the  chief  of  whom  are  enumcrated  at  a  somewhat  tedious  length.  Tho 
planets  are  despatched  in  four  lines :  the  comets  rcceiye  a  longer  com- 
memoration,  which  closes  with  a  passage  eyidently  modelled  on  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  First  Oeorgic,  about  their  effects  on  mankind  and  on  the 
empires  of  ihe  world.  Comets,  we  are  told,  portend  plagues,  like  that 
of  Athens,  when  medicine  gaye  way,  f uneral  fires  fidled,  and  a  great 
nation  perished,  scarcely  leaying  an  heir  behind  it ;  disasters,  as  when 
Germany  tnrned  on  Vams '  and  shed  the  blood  of  three  Roman  legions  ; 
ciyil  wars,  like  the  battle  of  Philippi,  waged  on  ground  yet  heaying 
with  newly-buried  corpses.    A  brief  prayer  to  the  gods  that  thcso 

^  It  is  thifl  passBge  ivrhich  Ib  relied  on  for  fixing  the  date  of  Manilius.  He  speaka 
as  if  the  teftnination  of  the  civil  wars  by  Angustus  were  a  comparatively  recent 
thing,  at  the  same  timc  that  he  alludes  to  the  cataatrophe  of  Varus. 
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Btraggles  may  be  the  lasfc  that  Bome  is  destined  to  nndergo  terminates 
the  book.* 

Of  the  Gynegetica  of  Gratias  a  mnch  shorter  notice  will  snffice.   The 
sole  notice  of  the  anthor  or  his  work  to  be  f onnd  among  ancient  writers 
of  antiqnit;^  is  comprised  in  a  single  pentameter  of  Ovid  (Ex  Ponto,  4 16. 
34),  occnrring  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  contemporar^  poets ;  a  fact  which 
may  help  ns  to  reconcile  the  absolnte  silence  of  antiquitj  abont  Manilias 
with  the  intrinsic  probabilitj  that  the  Asironomica  belong  to  a  time  not 
mnch  later  than  the  Angastan  age.  All  that  we  know  of  the  historj  of 
the  poet  is  confined  to  his  name,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  pet-name 
given  to  slaves,  thus  snggesting  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
class  of  highlj  edncated  slaves,  not  nncommon  in  Boman  families,  and 
that  the  practical  knowledge  of  his  snbject  which  his  x>oem  displays  had 
been  gained  in  the  conrse  of  his  ordinary  dnties.  The  cognomen  "  Falis- 
cns,"  which  is  sometimes  added  to  his  name,  rests  on  the  anthoritj  of  a 
MS.  which  perhaps  never  existed,*  and  of  a  line  in  the  poem  itself.^ 
The  extant  evidence  for  the  text  of  the  Oynegetica  is  a  single  MS.,^ 
which  is  evidentlj  imperfect,  thongh  perhaps  not  to  anj  great  degree, 
and  in  parts  as  evidentlj  corrnpt.     A  corrapt  or  imperfect  text,  how- 
ever,  will  not  accoant  f or  the  harshnesses  and  obscnrities  with  which  the 
poem  is  disfigared.     These  must  in  the  main  be  impnted  to  the  writer, 
who,  having  none  bnt  common  thoaghts  to  expross,  is  nevertheless  not 
content  to  express  them  in  common  langnage. 

The  poem  consists  of  a  single  book  of  540  lines.  Its  opening  is  not 
nnpronusing.  The  snbject  is  proposed  modestlj  enough,  '*  the  gift  of 
heaven,  the  arts  that  bring  the  hnntsman  snccess,"  and  Diana  is  invoked 
as  the  natural  patroness  of  the  subject,  the  goddess  who,  with  the  other 
silvan  powers,  came  to  the  help  of  primeval  man  in  his  nneqnal  stmggle 
with  the  brutes,  and  taaght  him  to  remedj  bj  art  the  defects  of  his 
natnral  condition.  The  poet  then  proceeds  at  once  to  describe  the  con- 
strnction  of  a  net,  and  to  speak  of  the  best  localities  for  getting  the 
materials.     Then  follows  a  digression  which  reads  like  a  piece  of  the 

*  In  taking  leave  of  Manilios,  I  will  Tenture  to  suggest  an  eiDendation  of  his  text. 
The  passage  is  in  Book  1,  v.  245,  *'  Nos  in  nocte  biuuub,  somuosque  in  membra 
locamus."  Scaliger  reads  "Bomno  eic,*'  Stober  "somno  qui."  I  should  prefor 
•*  vocamus."  The  words  are  confused  Lucr.  .5.  12,  where  "  vocavit  '*  of  the  MSS. 
has  been  corrected  by  tlie  editors  into  "  locavit." 

*  Vouched  for  by  Barth,  whose  testimony  however  is  doubted. 

*  V.  40,  "  At  contra  nostria  inbellia  lina  Faliscis."  "  Xostris  "  niay  be  meant  to  con- 
trast  by  anticipation  with  Spain  and  Egypt,  mentioned  in  the  foUowing  lines,  in  whicli 
case  it  need  ouly  mean  '  Italian  : '  but  it  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  it  is  iutended 
to  discriminate  Falerii  fiom  Cumae  andEtruria,  which  have  just  beeu  spoken  of. 

'  There  is  another  MS.  which  contains  part  of  Gratius  along  with  the  •*  Hali- 
eutica  "  mentioned  below. 
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exordiam  violentlj  separated  from  its  context,  aboat  tke  calamitoos  fate 
of  the  old  mjtliological  race  who  yentnred  nnassisted  to  combat  with 
wild  beasts.  Retnming  to  details,  he  speaks  of  the  plnmage  reqnired 
for  iheformido,  of  nooees  and  springes,  and  takes  oocasion  to  extol  one 
Dercjlos  the  Arcadian,  a  name  nnknown  to  mjthographers,  as  having 
eamed  bj  his  pietj  the  hononr  of  being  the  inrentor  not  onl j  of  the 
springe,  bnt  of  the  hnnting-spear.  After  a  discnssion  abont  the  best 
shaf ts  for  hnnting-spears,  he  lannches  into  a  bolder  strain,  and  enlarges 
for  350  lines  on  the  rarions  breeds  of  dogs,  especiallj  the  metagon,  a 
cross  between  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  introdnced  bj  Hagnon,  another 
nnknown  worthj,  on  the  care  which  the  metagon  reqnires  when  jonng, 
and  on  the  diseases  and  injnries  incident  to  dogs,  and  their  remedies, 
ending  with  a  description  of  a  solemn  ceremonial  in  Sicilj,  where  dis- 
eased  animals  and  their  keepers  are  anointed  with  oil  from  a  natnral 
spring  in  a  cayem  sacred  to  Ynlcan,  and  a  companion  pictnre  of  a  jearl j 
Instration  of  honnds  and  hnnting  implements  in  the  groye  of  the  Arician 
Diana.  The  remainder  of  the  poem,  onlj  40  lines,  is  occnpied  with  an 
ennmeration  of  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  the  preference  being  appa- 
rentlj  given  to  the  Italian,'  in  a  passage  which  in  its  completed  form 
maj  haye  been  intended,  as  Wemsdorf  thinks,  as  the  actaal  conclnsion 
of  the  work,  thongh  both  sjmmetrj  of  composition  and  the  claims  of 
the  snbject  might  certainlj  have  pleaded  for  a  more  extended  treat- 
ment. 

The  foUowing  passage,  on  the  earlj  training  of  the  metagon,  will,  I 
think,  giye  a  fair  notion  of  Gratins,  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weak- 
ness.  The  earlj  part  contains  nice  observation,  pleasinglj  expressed, 
thongh  the  langnage  somotimes  fails  in  perspicnitj  ;  the  latter  shows 
how  easilj  he  can  fall  into  tasteless  common-plaoe. 

**Taxn  deinde  monebo^ 
Ne  matrem  indooilis  natorom  torba  Cfttiget, 
Peioenaere  notlB,  iamque  inde  excemere  parvot. 
SiKna  dabunt  ipsi.    Teneris  vix  artubos  haeiet 
nie  tuo8  olim  non  defeoturus  honores : 
lamque  illum  impatiens  aequae  vementia  BortU 
Eztulit :  adfeotat  matema  regna  sub  alvo, 
Ubera  tota  tenet,  a  tergo  liber  aperto,* 

*  The  senae  howeyer  of  the  lines  in  whioh  the  Italian  breed  ia  mentioned,  the  last 
three  of  the  poem,  is  verj  doubtful,  as  aeyeral  words  have  been  obliterated. 

*  Burmann  oonjectures  **  Ubera  tota  tenens,  ao  tergo  liber  aperto.**  Qronoyiua 
changee  "  a  "  (whioh  seemB  to  be  merely  a  oorreotion  of  the  MS.  reading  **  ea")  into 
**  stat.'*  He  ia  foUowed  by  Haupt,  who  publiBhed  a  eritioal  edition  of  Gratius  and 
Nemesianua,  with  the  fragment  of  the  Halieuiie€L,  at  Leipsio,  in  1838.  The  Bense  Ib 
that  thifl  promising  whelp  monopolizea  hifl  mother'B  teat,  and  will  not  let  any  of  his 
brotherfl  get  on  his  back,  except  in  oold  weather,  when  he  ii  more  toleraut 

YOL.  I.  2  E 
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Dam  tepida  indulget  terris  clementia  mundl 
Verum  ubi  Caurino  pergtrinxit  frigore  vesper, 
Ira  iacet,  turbaque  potens  operitur  inerti. 
Hlius  et  manibus  viris  sit  cura  futuras 
Perpensare :  leyis  deducet  poudere  fratres. 
Nec  me  pignoribus,^  neo  te  mea  carmina  fallent 
Protinus  et  cultus  alioe  et  debita  fetae 
Blandimenta  feres,  curaque  sequere  merentem : 
Hla  perinde  suos  ut  erit  delacta  minores,' 
Ac  longam  praestabit  opem.    Tum  denique,  fetae 
Gum  desunt  operi,  fregitque  industria  matres, 
Tianseat  in  oatulos  omnis  tutela  relictos. 
Lacte  novam  pubem  facilique  tuebere  maza, 
Nec  luxus  alios  avidaeque  impendia  vitae 
Noscant:  haec  magno  redit  indulgentia  damno: 
Nec  mirum :  humanos  non  est '  magis  altera  senBUS : 
Tollit  se  ratio,  et  vitiis  adeuntibus  obstat. 
Haec  illa  est,  Pharios  quae  fregit  noxia  reges, 
Dum  servata  cavis  potant  Mareotioa  gemmis, 
Nardiferumque  metunt  Gangem,  vitiisque  ministrant. 
Sio  et  Achaemenio  oecidisti,  Lydia,  Cyro : 
Atqui  dives  eras,  fluvlalibus  aurea  venis. 
Scilicet,  ad  summam  ne  quid  lestaret  habendnm, 
Tu  quoque,  luxuriae  fictas  dum  colligis  artis, 
Et  sequeris  demens  alienam,  Graecia,  culpam, 
O  quantum  et  quotiens  decoris  frustrata  paterni  I 
At  qualis  nostris,  quam  simplex  mensa,  Camillis  I 
Qui  tibi  cultus  erat  post  tot,  Serrane,  triumphos  1 
Ergo  illi  ex  habitu  virtutisque  indole  priacae 
Imposuere  orbi  Bomam  caput,  actaque  ab  illifl 
Ad  caelum  virtus  summosque  tetendit  honores. 
Scilicet  exiguis  magna  sub  imagine  rebus 
Prospicies,  quae  sit  ratio  et  quo  fine  regenda." 

The  Cynegetica  of  Nemesiantis  may  be  conveniently  treaied  in  con- 
nexion  with  Gratius'  poem,  though  the  interval  of  time  between  their 
respective  dates  is  considerable.     The  yonnger  poet  mnst,  I  think,  be 

"  If  the  text  is  right,  •*  pignoribus  "  must  have  the  sense  of  "  indioiis.'*  *  You  will 
not  find  the  tokens  mentioned  in  my  poem  delusive,  any  more  than  I  do.'  But  Bur- 
mann  is  probably  right  in  reading  "  Haec  de  pignoribus  (nec  te  mea  carmina  fallent)  : 
Protinus,"  &c.,  the  young  •*  pignora  "  being  distinguished  from  the  mother. 

'  For  these  words,  which  of  course  give  no  sense,  Johnson,  an  English  editor  of 
Gratius  and  Nemesianus  (London,  1699),  ingeniously  Buggests  *'8U0  nutrit,'*  or 
"  saturat,"  *^  de  laote  minores."  Lachmann,  whom  Haupt  foUows,  changes  '*  delaota  ' ' 
into  **  devincta,"  the  MS.  reading  in  the  next  line  being  not  "  ao  "  but  *'  ad.** 

*  "  Est"  is  generally  understood  i.  q.  *'  edit."  In  tbe  next  line  Barth  oonjeoturea 
**TolIat  .  .  .  obstet,"  reason  beiog  called  upon  to  rise  and  put  down  lnxiiry. 
Wemsdorf,  after  Johnson,  changes  **  obstat "  into  "  abstat,"  supposing  the  aense  to 
be  that  when  vioe  enters,  reason  rotires.  Laohmann  reads  **  humanos  non  res  nuig^ 
altera  sensus  Tollit :  sed  ratio  vitiis  adeuntibus  obstat,"  which  Haupt  adopts. 
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allowed  to  rank  biglier  than  the  elder  in  command  of  poetical  imagery 
and  poetical  language :  his  work  however  is  still  more  f ragmentarj, 
being  evidently  only  a  part  of  what  was  originallj  intended,  thongh 
there  are  not  the  same  marks  of  actnal  imperfection,  and  the  nnmber 
of  snspected  readings  seems  to  be  smaller  in  proportion.  The  thonsand 
wajB  of  hnnting,  the  exhilarating  toil,  and  the  rapid  evolntions  of 
peaoefnl  mral  strif e,  are  Nemesianns*  snbject ;  a  whoUj  new  and  nn- 
tried  one,  as  he  tells  ns,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  labonrs  of  hiB 
predecessor.  This  boasted  noveltj  he  proceeds  to  enforce  in  the  rhe- 
torical  spirit  of  the  passages  which  I  qnoted  from  Manilins,  ennmera- 
ting  at  great  length  bj  waj  of  contrast  the  varions  snbjects  which 
other  poets  hare  treated  to  exhanstion.  He  then  states  his  own  in- 
tentions  more  at  large,  and  promises,  like  Virgil,  at  no  distant  daj  to 
sing  of  the  exploits  of  his  imperial  patrons,  the  two  sons  of  Cams. 
Diana  is  then  inroked,  and  inyited  to  accontre  herself  for  the  chase, 
with  painted  qniver,  golden  arrows,  pnrple  bnskins,  gold-embroidered 
scarf ,  jewelled  belt,  and  wreath  f or  the  hair ;  a  somewhat  nnseasonable 
inventorj,  imitated  perhaps'  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  Homeric  goddesa, 
but  as  frigid  in  an  inyocation  as  it  is  appropriate  in  an  antiqne  epio 
narratiye.  Af  ter  this  introdnction  of  100  lines  we  come  to  the  poem 
itself,  which  takes  np  onlj  220  more.  Nearlj  140  of  these  are  giyen 
to  dogs,  the  chief  stress  being  laid  on  the  snbject  of  training.  I  will 
qaote  a  few,  which  go  oyer  part  of  the  gronnd  trayersed  in  the  paasage 
cited  from  Gratins. 

"  FeotmdoB  aperit  partus  matQra  gravedo 
Gontiniio,  largaqne  Tides  strepere  omnia  prole : 
Bed,  qoamTlB  avidiu,  primos  oontemnere  partnB 
Malaeris,  mox  non  omnis  nutrire  minores. 
Nam  tibi  si  placitum  populoeos  pascere  fetni, 
lam  maoie  tenois  •noique  Tidebis  inanis 
Pugnantieque  din,  quisnam  prior  ubera  lambat, 
Distrahere  inyalidam  lassato  Yiaoere  matrem. 
Bin  vero  haeo  cura  est,  melior  ne  forte  necetor 
Abdaturye  domo,  catuloeque  probare  yoluntas 
Queis  nondum  gressns  stabiies,  neque  lumina  paMa  , 
Luciferum  yidere  iubar,  quae  prodidit  usns 
Percipe,  et  intrepidus  spectatia  adnue  dictiB. 
Pondere  nam  catnli  poteris  perpendere  Tiree, 
Gorporibnsque  levis  gravibus  praenosoere  ourau. 
Quin  et  flammato  dncatur  linea  longe 
Circuito,  signetque  habilem  yapor  igneus  orbem : 
Impune  in  medio  poesis  consistere  circo. 
Huo  omnes  catuli,  huo  indiscreta  ferator 
Turba :  dabit  mater  partus  ezamine  honestoe, 
ludicio  natoB  serTans  trepidoque  periclo. 
Kam  poetquam  condoBa  videt  Bua  germina  flammlB, 
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Oontinuo  saltu  transcendens  fervida  zonae 
Vincla,  rapit  riotu  primum  portatque  cubili, 
Moz  alium,  mox  deinde  alium :  sic  conscia  mater 
Segregat  egregiam  subolem  yirtutis  amore." 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  occnpied  partlj  with  horses,  the  points  of  a 
good  horse  and  the  training  which  he  requires  being  described  in  the 
manner,  thongh  not  qaite  with  the  felicitj,  of  the  Third  Georgic, 
partly  with  hanting  implements  ;  after  which  we  are  dismissed  to  the 
chase  rather  abrnptly : 

*'  His  ita  dispositis  hiemis  sub  tempus  aquosae 
Incipe  velocis  catulos  inmittere  pratis, 
Inoipe  oomipedes  latos  agitare  per  agros : 
Yenemur,  dum  mane  novum,  dum  mollia  prata 
Noctumis  calcata  feris  vestigia  servant" 

Two  fragments  of  a  poem  on  Fowling  {Ixeutica  or  De  Aucupio) 
were  printed  in  a  Dialogae  on  Birds  (1644)  hy  Oibertns  Longolias 
who  asserted  that  thej  had  been  transcribed  f or  him  from  a  copy  of  a 
work  by  Nemesianns  existing  in  a  library  at  Bologna.  Werdsdorf,  in 
opposition  to  Ulitins,  thinks  them  not  nnworthy  of  their  repnted 
author :  bnt  in  any  case  they  need  not  detain  ns  f nrther. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  two  passages  of  his  Natnral  History/  speaks  of 
a  poem  by  Ovid,  entitled  HalieuHca.  A  fragment  on  that  snbject  with 
Ovid's  name  attached  to  it  is  fonnd  in  a  MS.  containing  part  of 
Gratins'  Cynegetica,  and  has  been  freqnently  printed  in  editions  of 
Gratins  and  Nemesianns,  or  as  part  of  Ovid's  works.  It  wonld  perbaps 
be  too  mnch  to  assign  it  to  snch  illnstrioas  parentage,  thongh  Hanpt 
thinks  otherwise :  but  it  wonld  not  disgrace  either  of  the  two  poets 
whom  we  have  jnst  been  considering.     Take  a  specimen. 

**  At  oontra  scopulis  crinali  corpore  segnis 
Polypus  haeret,  et  hao  eludit  retia  fraude, 
Et  Bub  lege  loci  sumit  mutatque  colorem, 
Semper  ei  similis  quem  contigit :  atque  ubi  praedam 
Pendentem  saetis  avidus  rapit,  hic  quoque  fallit 
Elato  calamo,  cum  demum  emersus  in  auias 
Braochia  dissolvit,  populattmique  exspuit  hamum. 
At  mugil  cauda  pendentem  everberat  escam 
Ezcussamque  legit    Lupus  acri  concitus  ira 
Discursu  fertur  vario,  fiuctusque  ferentis 
Proseqnitur,  quassatque  caput,  dum  volnere  saevus 
Lazato  cadat  hamus,  et  ora  patentia  linquat." 

Another  fragment  with  the  same  argnment  was  pnblished  by  Hiero- 
nymns  Colnmna  in  his  Gommentary  on  the  Fragments  of  £nnias, 

*  Book  32,  chaps.  2  and  11. 
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having  been  transcribed  from  an  old  MS.  hj  Sertoritis  Qaadrimanas. 
More  ambitions  than  the  former,  to  which  however  it  is  indebted  for 
seyeral  lines,  it  professes  in  its  exordinm  to  be  the  work  of  Ovid,  who 
speaks  of  himself  as  led  to  his  snbject  bj  the  scenes  of  his  exile :  bnt 
thongh  the  lines  in  which  the  profession  is  made  are  not  withont 
abilitj,  those  who  shoald  credit  it  wonld  be  compelled  to  snppose  that 
Ovid's  removal  from  Rome  had  made  him  forget  the  qnantity  of  the 
first  sjllable  of  *^dirigo,'*  as  he  yentnres  to  address  Glancns — 

**  Qaare  si  Teteiis  durant  Testigia  moriB, 
8i  precibas  hominom  flectantur  nomina  ponti, 
Hac  adsui,  dirigaaqae  pedea,  umeroeqae  natantis." 

The  date  of  Serenns  Sammonicns  is  at  any  rate  earlier  than  that  of 
Nemesianns,  thongh  it  is  qnestioned  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with 
a  person  of  that  name,  "  cnins  libri,"  says  Spartianns,  "  plnrimi  ad 
doctrinam  exstant,"  who  was  pnt  to  death  by  Garacalla,  or  with  his 
son,  the  preceptor  of  the  yonnger  Gordian,  and  the  yalned  friend  of 
Alezander  Sevems.  His  work,  however,  Be  Medicina  Praeeeptay  in 
1115  hexameters,  is  not  properly  a  didaetic  poem  at  all,  bnt  merelj  a 
medical  treatise  in  metre.  Those  who  are  fond  of  classical  parallels 
may  compare  it  with  Catins'  lectnre  to  Horace :  bnt  to  others  it  will 
seem  a  prodnct  of  the  second  childhood  of  literatnre,  when  snbjects, 
which,  since  prose  composition  existed,  haye  always  been  treated  in 
prose,  are  set  to  tnne  again  by  the  peryerse  ingennity  of  grammarians. 
The  only  part  which  appears  to  haye  any  poetical  pretension  is  the 
oponing. 

'*  Membrorom  series  oerto  dedacta  tenore 
Ut  Btet,  nam  similia  medicinae  deflait  ordo, 
Principio  celsa  de  corporifl  aroe  loquamar. 
Phoebe,  Balatiferum,  quod  pangimus,  adsere  carmen, 
Inventumque  tuum  prompto  comitare  favore. 
Taque  potens  artiB,  reducem  qui  tradere  vitam 
Noeti,  seu  caelo  manis  revocare  aepultos, 
Qui  oolia  Aegeas,  qni  Pergama,  quique  Epidauram, 
Qui  quondam  placidi  tectus  sub  pelle  draconii 
Tarpeias  arcis  atque  incluta  templa  petisti 
DepellenB  taetroe  praesenti  numine  morbos, 
Huc  adea,  et  quidquid  oupide  mihi  Baepe  roganti 
Firmasti,  cunotum  teneris  expone  papyris." 

Now  let  ns  listen  to  a  remedy  for  a  stifF  neck. 

'*  At  fli  cervices  durataque  colla  rigebunt, 
Mira  loquar,  geminuB  mulcebitur  unguine  poples ; 
Hinc  longum  per  iter  nervoB  medicina  Bequetur : 
AnBeriB  aut  pingui  torpentia  coUa  fovebiB. 
Inlinitur  valido  multum  lena  ooota  in  aoeto» 
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Aut  caprae  fimua  et  bulbi,  aut  cerviDa  medulla : 
Hoc  etiam  immotos  flectes  medicamiDe  nervos. 
Quos  autem  yocitant  tolles,  attingere  dextra 
Debebis,  qua  gryllus  erit  preBsante  peremptuB." 

Still  more  barren  and  unpoetical  is  Prisciani  Carmen  de  Ponderibtu 
et  Mensuris,  aset  of  208  hezameters,  the  anthorship  of  which  is  inyolYed 
in  some  donbt.  The  first  nine  lines  ynll  show  that  in  spite  of  a  pre- 
liminarj  flonrish,  it  is  little  better  than  a  memoria  technica,  a  deyice 
for  fixing  facts  about  weights  and  measnres  in  the  memoty. 

**  Pondera  Paeoniis  yetemm  memorata  libelliB 
NosBe  iuyat    Pondus  rebug  natura  locavit 
Gorporeis ;  elementa  suum  regit  omnia  pondus. 
Pondere  terra  manet :  yacuus  quoque  ponderis  aether 
Indefessa  rapit  yolyentia  sidera  mundi 
Ordiar  a  minimis,  post  haeo  maiora  sequentur ; 
Nam  maius  nihil  est  aliud  quam  multa  minuta. 
Semioboli  duplam  est  oboluB,  quem  pondere  duplo 
Gramma  yocant,  scriplum  nostri  dixere  prioreB.*' 

Here  at  length  we  may  stop.      The  didactic  poetry  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing,  thongh  far  enongh  removed  from  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Georgics,  has  at  anj  rate  preserred  their  form.     Terentianns  Manras 
may  haye  been  as  mnch  of  a  didactio  poet  as  Sammonicns  or  the  snp- 
posed  Priscian ;  bnt  as  he  chose  to  ezemplify  in  his  work  the  varions 
metres  for  which  he  laid  down  mles,  he  can  hardly  come  nnder  con- 
sideration  in  an  essay  which  is  intended  to  illnstrate  bj  comparison 
the  didactic  poetry  of  Virgil.     Other  works  which  the  historians  of 
Latin  literatnre  have  classed  among  didactic  poems  seem  to  be  ex- 
clnded  by  difEerent  reasons.     The  Pha,enomena  of  Avienns,  like  the 
fragments  of  Cicero  and  Germanicns,  hardly  calls  for  notice  inde- 
pendently  of  Aratns'  work.    The  poem  on  Aetna  has  didactio  affinities, 
bnt  its  snbject  is  not  snfiiciently  general.     The  Periegeses  of  Avienus 
and   Priscian  fall  rather  nnder  the  oategory  of  descriptive.  poetry. 
Columella's  Tenth  Book  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.^ 

•  NoteonG.4. 148. 


ADDENDA,  &c. 


P.  49,  note  on  E.  4.  4. 

It  \b  right  to  mention  that  the  Third  Sibylline  Book,  minas  a  few  interpolations, 
is  fuppoBed  by  modem  critics  to  haTe  bcen  written  about  170  b.o.,  bo  that 
Yirgil  may  liave  aotually  known  it.  I  do  not  however  flnd  in  it  any  Buoh  reflem- 
bhince  to  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue  as  to  neocBBitate  the  suppoeition  that 
the  one  must  have  been  the  modet  of  the  other. 


I  wish  to  fiay  that  the  Introduotion  to  the  Georj^cs  had  pasBed  through  the  preM 
before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Munro'8  edition  of  Lucretius.  It  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  exouse  the  absenoe  there  of  any  allusion  to  that  moet  important  work. 
In  the  Bubsequent  Commentary  I  haye  fortunatcly  been  able  to  introduoe  an  oo- 
oaeional  reference  to  it,  thougU  not  so  frequently  aa  I  might  ha?e  done  had  I  had  the 
adTantage  of  oonBulting  it  earlier. 


[On  Georg.  4. 132  it  should  be  added  that  Seneca  Ben.  1. 7. 1  quotes  this  line  with 
the  reading  animo:  ^qvd  dedit  parva  magnifice,  qui  regwn  aequant  ope$  animo** — 

H.N.] 
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A  tenerU  and  tn  UnerU,  G.  ii.  272 
Ab  before  oonsonants,  Wag^er^s  doctrme 
of,  £.  viU.  41 

—  integro  and  similar  phrases,  E.  iv.  5 

—  with  ablative  inBtead  of  instramental 
ablative,  G.  i  234  :  whether  equivalent 
to  &«<(,  ib.  457 :  of  local  desoription,  iii. 
2 

Abdere  domo^  G.  iiL  96 

Ahigei^  G.  iii  408 

Ahiungere,  *  to  unyoke/  G.  iii.  518 

Abla^eaiio,  G.  iL  407 

Ablative,  mnterial,  £.  iiL  39:  G.  L  202; 

iL  387;  iu.  256:  local,  G.  L  430;  uL 

256,  439;  iv.  557:  of  circnmBtance,  G. 

L  431 ;  U.  206 :  modal,  £.  UL  31 :  G.  iL 
'  206 ;  iT.  528 :  two  ablativea  in  one  con- 

Btruction,  G.  iiL  439 :  ablatiTe  coupled 

with  participle,  G.  iv.  219 
Ablative  and  datiTc,  sometimee  almost 

undiBtinguiBhable,  £.  It.  41 ;  riL  47 : 

G.  iU.  140 
Abolere,  shadeB  of  meaning  of,  G.  iii.  560 
Abicindere  and  abtcidere,  G.  iL  23 
AbydoB,  famouB  for  oysters,  G.  i.  207 
Aealanthie,  a4xmthi$^  G.  iiL  338 
Aeanthue,  G.  IL  119 ;  iv.  137 
Aeeingi,  with  infinitiTe,  G.  iU.  46 
Aeeiperef  correlatiTe  of  dare,  £.  L  18 :  of 

inire  or  ingrediy  £.  yiiL  40 :  G.  iv.  362 : 

in  Bense  of  initiation,  £.  iv.  15 
Accusative  after  pasBive  or  intranBitive 

▼erb  or  participle,  G.  iv.  337 
oognate,  £.  vi.  63:  G.  U.  39; 

UL  41 :  factitive,  £.  vL  63 
Aeer  equie,  G.  iii.  8. 
Aeervi,  of  oom,  G.  L  263 
AchelouB,  Buppoeed  the  oldeBt  of  riverB, 

G.  L  9:  connexion  of  with  the  dia- 

covery  of  wine,  ib. 
Acheron,  called  palwy  G.  iv.  479 
Ai^iUi  and  AehiUie,  G.  iiL  91 
Aoonite  in  Italj,  G.  IL  i:>2 
AcomB  given  to  cattle  in  winter,  E.  x. 

20:  how  made  characteristio  of  tbe 

goldenage,G.  L148 


Aotion,  put  for  the  celebration  of  the 

aotion,  £.  iiL  77 
Actium,  battle  of,  alluded  to,  G.  iL  171 
Ad, '  with  a  view  to,»  G.  iL  352 
—  p20ntfm,G.  iL250 
Ad  prinM  =  apprime^  G.  iL  134 
Addere  tn,  G.  L  513 
Adeo  =  beBideB,  G.  L  287 :  givee  a  rhe- 

torical  prominence  to  the  word  after 

whioh  it  iB  UBed,  E.  iv.  11 ;  ix.  59 :  G. 

U.323;  iu.242;  iv.  197 

with  dtttn,  G.  iv.  84 

Adfeetare  viam^  &o.,  G.  iv.  562 
AajeotiveB  or  participles  attaohed  oon- 

tingently  to  BubBtantives,  G.  L  239 ;  iL 

217 
— ,  deBcriptive,  oonverted  by  HoBiod 

into  BubBtantivcB,  Georg.  Introd.  p.  137 
Admordere^  G.  iL  379 
AdoUeeere  and  similar  wordfl,  K  yiU.  66 : 

Q.  iii.  560 ;  iv.  379 
Adttare^  of  Btanding  up,  G.  UL  545 
Advena^  uaed  oontemptuouBly,  £.  ix.  2 
Adverbial  Bubstantive  ooupled  with  ad- 

verbial  adjective,  G.  iL  428 
Aeneid,  the  composition  of,  p.  xxv. :  man- 

agement  of  Btory  in,  p.  xxxv.  folL 
AeneidomaBtix,  the,  pp.  xxix.,  li.  foU. 
Aequare^  with  ablative,  G.  iv.  132 
ASriue  and  ^/pioi,  G.  L  375 
Aeeeulue,  as  the  Bupporter  of  a  vine,  G. 

ii.  291 
Aeetae,  of  the  warm  half  of  the  year,  G. 

iU.  296 :  of  the  Bummer  sky,  iv.  59 
Aeetiper,  G.  iL  353 

Aeetttfa,  of  Bummer  niBtureB,  G.  ilL  472 
Aeetuiy  of  Bummer,  G.  L  297 
AetaSf  for  annuBf  doubtful,  G.  iU.  190 
Aether  and  TeUue,  whether  identical  with 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  G.  ii.  325 
Aetum,  not  *old  age,'  £.  x.  43 
Africa,  shepherd  life  in,  G.  iiL  339 
Agere^  of  upward  or  downwurd  growth, 

G.  iL  364 :  of  chaBing,  G.  iU.  412 
Agitare  for  agere  or  degere,  G.  U.  527 : 

other  BeuBeB  of,  G.  iiL  287 
Agilator  ateUi  dlBtinguiBhed  from  ajtna- 
I      rtttt,  G.  L  273 
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Agmen  and  aeies^  O.  ii.  280;  iii.  848 
Agriculture   and   diyision    of  property 

connected,  G.  i.  126 
Jhenum,  (tenum,  G.  i.  296 
Aiu8  Locutius,  G.  i.  476 
Albu8  and  oandiduSf  G.  iii.  82 
Alcimedon,  an  unknown  artiat,  E.  iii.  37 
Alcinous,  orchardfl  of,  G.  ii.  87 
Alcon,  who,  uncertain,  E.  v.  H 
Alders,  river  trees,  E.  vl.  63 
Alexandrian    sohool,    influenoe    of    on 

Virgil,  p.  xxi,  xxii. 
Alexis,  whether  a  real  person,  E.  iL  Pref. 
Aliif  answering  to  jxirs,  £.  L  64 
Alio  ordine,  •  unequally,'  G.  i.  276 
Alius^  alius  for  alius  ^uam,  G.  L  421 
Aloidae,  G.  i.  280 
Alps,  earthquakes  in,  G.  i.  475 
AUarej  E.  viiL  106 
Altara,  kindling  of^  part  of  a  solemn  han* 

quet,  G.  iv.  379 
Alter  ci)  undecimo,  E.  Wii.  40 
AUius  repei&re^  G.  iv.  285 
AUu»,  of  a  river,  G.  L  142 :  aUum^  the 

main  sea,  iiL  238 
AlveuSy  or  alvus,  for  alveare^  G.  ii.  453 
Amarua  =  sahus^  E.  x.  5 
Amaryllis,  etymology  of,  E.  L  80 
AmbageSf  G.  iL  46 
AmharvaUa,  a  time  of  continence,  E.  iii. 

77 
,  assooiated  with  the  festival  of 

the  Nymphs,  BucoL  Introd.  p.  9 :  E.  v. 

70 :  time  of  oelehration  of.  ib. :  G.  i.  340 
Ambo,  of  parties  as  well  as  of  individuals, 

E.  L  61 :  for  ambos,  E.  vL  18 
Ambrosia,  G.  iv.  415 
Amellusy  flower  so  called,  G.  iv.  271 
Aminnean  vines,  G.  ii.  97 
Amoebaean  singing,  prinoiple  of,  E.  iiL 

Pref. 
Amor,  for  etudiumy  E.  ix.  56 

MaHia,  E.  x.  44 :  habendi,  G.  iv.  177 

Amores,  of  love-song^  E.  viii.  23 ;  x.  58 

,  of  the  loved  object,  G.  iiL  227 

Amurca,  G.  L  194 

Anacolutha,  in  Virgil,  G.  iv.  67 ;  ib.  251 

Anethus,  E.  iL  48 

Angina^  of  swine,  G.  iiL  497 

Anima  mundi,  doctrine  of,  G.  L  415 ;  iv. 

219 
Animi,  with  verbs,  adjectives,  &c.,  G.  iiL 

289;  iv.491 
Animosus,  shades  of  meaning  of,  G.  ii. 

441 ;  iiL  81 
Animus,  of  the  memory,  E.  ix.  51 :  inaniSf 

G.  iL  285 :  animos  toUere,  ib.  350 
Annus,  origlnal  meaning  of,  G.  ii.  402 

magnus,  doctrine  of,  E.  iv.  5 

Anser,  a  poet  oontemporary  with  Virgil, 

E.  ix.  86 
Ante  exspeptatum,  G.  iii.  348 


Ante  omnia,  intensive  with  adjeotive,  G. 

ii.475 

quam,  with  subjunctive,  G.  iv.  306 

Antes,  G.  iL  417 

Antilochus,  G.  iv.  477 

Antonius,  M.,  G.  iL  505 

Aonius,  of  Helioon,  G.  iiL  11 

Apium,  £.  vi.  68 

ApoUo  NomioB    associated  with  Pales, 

BuooL  Introd.  p.  9 :  E.  v.  35:  G.  iiL  1 
Applause  given  to  popular  statesmen  in 

the  theatre,  G.  iL  508 
Apple-trees,  twice  bearing,  G.  IL  p.  150 
Appositiou  between  a  thing  aud  a  part 

of  itself,  E.  ii.  3 :  loose,  viL  16 
Aptare,  of  shaping  wood,  G.  L  171 :  of 

putting  on  arms,  iv.  74 
Aptus  =  aptatus,  G.  iiL  168 
Aqua  caeli,  G.  iv.  166 
Aquilioes,  G.  L  109 

Aquosus,  of  an  Italian  winter,  E.  x.  66 
Ara  and  aUare,  E.  v.  66 
Aracynthus,  where,  E.  iL  24 
Aranea  and  araTietu,  G.  iv.  247 
Arar,  river,  ita  locality,  E.  L  62 
Arator,  of  a  countryman,  G.  iv.  512 
Aratus,  Virgirs  relation  to,  Greorg.  In- 

trod.  pp.  140  foU. :   his  literary  cha- 

racteristics,  p.  141 :  his  materials,  how 

dealt  with  by  Virgil,  pp.  145  foll. 
Arbos,  not  the  vine  but  its  supporter,  E. 

V.  32,  33 :  G.  iL  89,  267,  277. 290 
Arbuetum,  E.  iii.  10 
Afhutus^  eaten  by  kids,  E.  iii.  82 
Arcadia.  historical  and  poetical  charactera 

of,  Buool.  Introd.  p.  2 :  E.  viL  4 
Aroturus,  rising  and  aetting  of  atormy, 

G.  i.  204 
Ardere  =  perdite  amare,  with  acciisative, 

E.  iL  1 
Arethusa,  the  conventional  pastoral  foan- 

tain,  E.  X.  1 :  her  union  with  Alpheus, 

ib.  4. 
Argilis,  a  name  of  wine,  G.  iL  99 
Argtdus,  of  form,  G.  iiL  80 
Artdus,  of  sounds,  G.  i.  358 
Aristae,  in  the  sense  of  messis,  E.  i.  69 
Aristaeus,  traditional  aocount  of,  O.  i. 

14  ;  iv.  283 :  not  originally  mentioned 

In  Georgio  iv.,  G.  iv.  Pref.  p.  338 
Ariusian  wine,  E.  v.  71 
Arma  ferre,  G.  i.  511 
Armare,  of  rigging  ships,  G.  i.  255 
Armenians,  submission  of,  G.  iii.  31 
Armenta  and  pecudes  disting^ished,  Q.  i  v. 

223 :  armenta,  of  horses,  G.  ii.  195  ;  iii. 

129,  286 
Army,  Boman,  disposition  of,  at  diflTerent 

periods,  G.  iL  279 
Arx,  of  a  moimtain,  G.  L  240;  ii.   172, 

535 
Ascanius,  river,  G.  iiL  270 
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Aflconins  PedianuB,  pp.  xxix.,  liii. 

Asilus,  G.  iii.  148 

*AffKuKuurfi6s,  G.  iL  384 

Asper,  Aemiliufl,  pp.  Ixii.  foU. 

Aspiee,  calling  attention,  £.  ix.  58 

Aspieeret  of  faTuurable  regard,  G.  iv.  2 

ABflarBcus,  anoestor  of  Aeneas,  G.  iii.  35 

Assefl,  flesh  of,  G.  iii.  409 

Aseyriue^  used  loosely,  G.  ii.  465 

At  non,  in  elliptioal  expresflionfl,  G.  iii. 

849;  iv.  530 
AteTf  of  noxious  thingB,  G.  i.  129 ;  ii.  130 ; 

iii.430;  iv.  407 
Athens,  ^lague  of,  G.  iii.  478 
"A^oSf  8uppc«ed  form  of ''AOttff,  G.  i.  332 
Atmosphere,  difleaseB  connected  with,  G. 

iu.  479 
Aique-ntque,  like  et^-et,  E.  y.  23 

—  in  an  apodoais,  G.  i.  203 

j  trftjection  of,  E.  vi.  38 

Auetor^  usea  in  its  etymological  sense,  G. 

i.27 
ACxios^  an  epithet  of  the  eveDing  star,  E. 

vi.86 
A3o5,  Kop^f  ^f ,  ivpis,  of  Bonnds,  G.  L  358 
^ttra=light,G.  ii.47 
Auresy  of  the  plougli,  G.  i  172 
Aurewtj  epithet  of  Satum,  G.  ii.  538 
AurituB,  by  whom  used,  G.  i.  308 
Aut,  introducing  a  new  queation,  G.  iv. 

324 
Autobiographical  introductiouB  and  oon- 

cluaions  to  poems,  G.  iv.  559 
Autumnue  (auctumnue),  perhaps  of  the 

fruits  of  autumn,  G.  ii.  5 
Avemus,  lake  of,  G.  ii.  161 
Avertere,  of  derangement,  E.  viiL  67 
Avertij  with  aoousative,  G.  liL  499 
AviaHum,  G.  ii.  430 
Axis,  the  north  pole,  G.  U.  271 
Axus,  or  OaxuB,  in  Crete,  E.  L  65 


B. 

Saeae,  of  the  aoacia,  G.  ii.  119 
Baeear,  what  it  is,  uncertain,  E.  iv.  19 
Bacehatus,  paasive,  G.  ii.  487 
BaochuB  and  CereB  worshipped  together 

at  Rome,  G.  L  7 
BaochuB  identified  with  the  Bun,  G.  i.  6 : 

beauty  of  the  Greek,  iL  392:   Boman 

worslup  of,  ib.  385 
Bactra,  G.  iL  138 
Beddios,  G.  iii.  82 
Balance,  in  the  Zodiao,  BometimeB  plaoed 

in  the  Boorpion*B  claws,  G.  L  33 
Balante$,  use  of;  for  sheep,  G.  i.  272 ;  iii. 

457 
Baltam,  G.  iL  119 
BarbarianB  introduced  into  the  Roman 

armieB,B.  L  71 


Barley  suppoBed  to  degenerate  into  damel 
and  wild  oats,  E.  v.  37 

Boflket-work,  one  of  the  husbandman^B 
home  occupations,  E.  ii.  71 ;  x.  71 

Bath  Col,  G.  i.  476 

Beans,  when  Bown,  G.  L  215 

Bede,  hiB  *  Conflictus  Yeris  et  HiemlB,' 
Later  Rom.  Bucol.  PoetB,  p.  129 

Bee,  queen,  supposed  bj  tlie  ancients  to 
be  a  male,  G.  iv.  68 :  clipping  or  cut- 
ting  off  of  itfl  wings,  ib.  106 :  regulates 
the  working  bees,  ib.  215 

Bees  make  holes  for  UiemBelves,  G.  iv.  42 : 
dislike  Btrong  smellB,  ib.  49,  230: 
whether  pleased  by  tbe  tinkliug  of 
metal,  64 ;  why  they  flght,  ib.  68 :  Vir- 
girs  magniloqnenoe  aTOut,  ib.  64,  67, 
86,  170, 177 :  frightened  bv  duflt,  ib. 
87 :  two  varietiea  of,  ib.  91 :  legend  oon- 
ceroing,  ib.  151:  division  of  labour 
among,  ib.  158 :  commenoe  their  work 
in  the  top  of  the  hive,  ib.  162 :  avoid 
rain,  ib.  166 :  ballast  themselves  with 
stones,  ib.  194 :  generation  of,  ib.  197 : 
duration  of  their  life,  ib.  207 :  symp- 
toms  of  diseafle  amono:,  ib.  255:  pro- 
duoed  from  oxen,  ib.  285—308 

Beme  Scholia,  the,  pp.  cviii.,  cix. :  text 
of,  emended,G.  iv.  316,  335 

Bidens,  a  hoe,  G.  ii.  355,  399 

Bird-catching,  how  far  allowed  on  holy- 
days,  G.  i.  271 

Birds,  loves  of,  G.  ii.  328 

Birthday,  a  time  of  merry-making,  E.  iiL 
77 

Bt$aUae  or  BUaJtae,  G.  iiL  461 

Biting  and  Btinging  oonfounded,  G.  iv. 
74,237 

Black  flheep  sacrificed  to  the  dead,  G.  iv. 
546 

Blandue,  «caressing,'  G.  iii.  185,  496 

Blatta,  G.  iv.  243 

Blood,  coldness  of,  oonnected  with  slow- 
nesB  of  intellect,  G.  ii.  484 

Bloodflhed,  fertilizing  effect  of,  G.  L  492 

Boatfl  on  the  Nile,  G.  iv.  289 

Bonum  eit  or  hene  sitf  in  ejacnlation,  B. 
viiL  107 

Bo$  loeutus,  G.  L  478 

Bov-,  prefix  denoting  magnitude,  G.  iL 
102 

Bou\vr6s,  poetical  deaoriptionB  of,  E.  iL 
66 

Branding  cattle,  howand  when  performed. 
G.  i.  263 

Bridges,  oourage  of  colts  shown  in  pasB- 
ing,  G.  iu.  77,  78 

Britanni  sued  for  peace  to  AugnstuB,  G. 
iiL25 

Brundisium,  peace  of,  the  oocaBion  of  the 
fourth  Eclogue,  E.  iv.  Pref. 

Bruttian  pitcb,  G.  ii.  438 
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BubulcuB,  a  ploughman,  not  a  herdsman, 

E.  X.19 
Buoolic  Caeaura  not  much  attended  to  by 

Virgil,  Introd.  to  BuooL  p.  13 
Bufo,  onl^  found  in  Yirgil,  G.  L 184 
Bull,  zodiacal  sign  of;  rising  of,  G.  L  217 
Bulla  with  gilded  homB  in  triumphal 

processionB,  G.  L  217 ;  iL  148;  iv.  371 
Bwnagius,  G.  ii.  102 
Buris,  G.  L  170 
BuakinB  wom  by  Bacchua,  G.  iL  8 


Cacumen,  a  outting  from  the  top  of  a  tree, 
G.  ii.  29 

Cadere,  of  being  left  to  fall,  £.  ii.  18 : 
ofwindfl,ix.58 

Cadit  aliquid  in  aliquemy  E.  iz.  17 

GaeciliuB  Epirota,  p.  lyii. 

Caeli  arbis,  of  a  planet,  G.  L  337 :  eaeli 
iiMn«e«,&o.,  ib.  335;  iiL  327 

CaeruleuB,  meaningB  of,  G.  L  236 ;  iv.  388, 
482 

Caesar  the  Dictator,  p.  xxL :  omens  oon- 
nected  with  his  death,  £.  y.  27 ;  ix.  47 : 
G.  L  407—491 :  his  birthday,  when 
kept,  E.  T.  66 

OaeselliuB  Yindex,  pp.  xovii.,  zcviiL 

Galabria,  Gilician  pirates  tranBphmted  by 
Pompey  into,  G.  iv.  127 

CaJathu8t  for  a  cup,  E.  y.  71 

Calearet  of  other  kinds  of  prefisure  than 
treading,.  G.  iL  244 

CaUiopeay  other  form  of  CSoUiope,  E.  iv.  57 

Calor,  neuter,  G.  iL  344 

Calpumiua  (T.  Siculufl),  eftrly  editionflof 
hiifl  Buoolics,  Later  Rom.  BucoL  Poets, 
p.  121 :  whether  the  author  of  those 
inscribed  to  NemesianuB,  pp.  121  folL  : 
does  not  elude  long  Yowels  at  all,  p.  122 : 
probable  date  of,  p.  123 :  oontentfl  and 
character  of  hifl  work,  pp.  123  folL 

Calta,  not  fragrant,  E.  iL  50 

CalYOS  taught  to  step  together,  G.  iii.  169 

Campi  naUMteSf  G.  iii.  198 :  patenteB^  iy. 
77 

Camurus,  G.  iii.  55 

Canalis,  G.  iY.  265 

Candidus,  of  beauty,  £.  y.  56 

Canor,  G.  iY.  71 

Cantabri,  Yictory  OYor,  G.  iii.  32,  33 

Cantare^  E.  Yiii.  100 

Caper,  FlaYiua,  p.  xcy. 

Capere  ingreesue,  G.iY.  316 

Capi,  captu8y  of  injury  or  loas,  G.  i.  183 

Capiatrum,  G.  iii.  188,399 

Caput^  both  of  the  root  and  of  the  top 
branches,  G.  iL  355 :  of  a  riYor,  iY.  319 

Careeres,  G.  L  512 ;  iiL  104 

Careheeium,  G.  iy.  380 


Carenum,  G.  L  295 

Carmenj  of  a  magic  song,  E.  YiiL  68 

Carpere,  of  Bpinning,  G.  Iy.  835 

CarYiliuB  Pictor,  pp.  xxix^  IL  folL 

aMta,E.u.49:  G.  iL  466 

Cattella,  of  Alpine  forts,  G.  iii.  475 

Castoreum,  where  produced,  G.  L  58 

Catalepton,  the,  p.  xx. 

CatulinuB,  p.  cyL,  CYii. 

CaucaBus  ooYored  with  woods,  G.  iL  440 

Caurue  (Obrw),  G.  iiL  278 

CaYCB,  poets  plaoed  in,  G.  iY.  509 

Cavu»  of  a  riYor,  G.  L  326 ;  Iy.  427 

Cedar  and  cypresB,  durability  of,  G.  iL  442 

Celeufl,  G.  L 165 

CeOa  (vinaria),  G.  ii.  96 

CentauTB  and  Lapithae,  G.  iL  456 

Centaupy,  G.  iY.  270 

Ceos,  its  oonnexion  with  Aristaeus,  G.  i. 

14 :  its  fertiUty,  ib. 
Ceres,  whether  identifled  with  the  moon, 

G.  L  6 :  offeringfl  to,  ib.  344 
Cerinthay  G.  Iy.  63 
Certamen  ponere,  G.  ii.  530 
CerU,  *at  any  rate,'  E.  x.  37 

equidem,  E.  ix.  7 

Challenger  in  'flinging  had  the  right  of 

beginning,  £.  iiL  52 
CheeeeB,  making  of,  G.  iii.  400—403 
X^tpovpytlyj  G.  iii.  455 
Chelaey  the  claws  of  the  soorpion,  G.  L  33 
Chelydrue,  G.  iL  214 ;  iiL  415 
Chersydros,  Kicander's  lines  on,  <^uoted, 

Georg.  Introd.  p.  143 :  description  of, 

G.  iii.  425 
Chicory,  how  injurious  to  orops,  G.  L  120 
Chiron,  patronymics  of,  G.  iii.  550 
Cicero,  his  mention  of  AratuBandKican- 

der,  Georg.  Introd.  pp.  140, 142, 144 
Ciere  gemituSf  &c.,  G.  iiL  517 
Oaieia^  hair  doths,  G.  iU.  313 
Cilicia  famous  for  gardening,  G.  iY.  127 
Cinna,  C.  HelYius,  p.  xxL,  E.  ix.  35 
Cinyps,  riYor,  G.  iii.  312 :  its  goats,  ib. 
Cirdus  for  ciroulusj  G.  iiL  166 
Citerius  Sidonius  SyracusanuB,  his  *KpU 

granmia  de  tribus  pastoribus/   Iiater 

Bom.  Bucol.  Poets,  p.  129 
Cithaeron,  G.  iiL  43 
Clausumy  of  a  closed  place,  G.  Iy.  303 
Ciavif  a  disease  of  sheep,  G.  iiL  299 
Clitumnus,  effect  of  the  water  of^  G.  ii. 

146 
Cocomero  serpentino,  G.  Iy.  121 
Cocytufl,  black  water  of;  G.  iY.  478 
Coeus,  G.  i.  279 
Cogere  tn  ordinem,  &c.,  G.  ii.  62 :  oogere^ 

of  gathering  produoe,  Iy.  231 
Cognoseere  =  audire,  E.  Yi.  25 
Cohortes  fnUatieae,  G.  iiL  340 
Cold,  Baid  to  bura,  G.  L  93 
Colere  vftaf»,  aevum,  &c.,  G.  iL  532 
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Goleridge  refemd  to,  BnooL  Intzod.  p.  14 

CoUigereriUm,  G.  iii.  327 

Colooatia,  E.  iv.  19 

Colorj  of  beaaty,  E.  ii.  17 

Cohratu»,  of  dark  coloor,  G.  iv.  293 

Colorem  dttcere,  E.  ix.  49 

Golomella,  hi8  poem  on  gardening,  G.  iv. 

148 
Columnaero9traUM«,  G.  iii.  29 
Coma^  of  a  flower,  G.  iv.  137  j 

Commodm^  of  human  qualities,  G.  iv.  129 
Gomparative  partioles,  meaning  of,  in  dif- 

ferent  languagee,  G.  iv.  207 
Compitalia,  G.  ii.  382 
Coneidere^  G.  ii.  260 
QmcUiwn^  *  oompan j  *  or  '  aodety/  G.  i. 

25 
Condere,  of  passing  time,  E.  ix.  52 
Condere  in  loeumf  G.  i.  442 
Congerere  for  nidum  oongerere^  E.  iii.  69    I 
Contti^*  amor,  love  felt  a»  for  a  wife,  E. 

viii.  18 
Gonjunctive,  see  Bubjunotive 
Gonon,  E.  iii  40 
Conaorte»,  G.  iv.  153 
Cowtituere,  itatuere,  a  Bacriflcial  word,  G. 

iv.  542 
CoMumere  in  aliquem  (aliquid),  G.  iiL  178 
Contemplator,  G.  i  187 
Continerej  of  oonflnement  to  the  hoiue,  G. 

i.  259 
Contingere  and  eontinguerej  G.  iii.  400 — 

403,  448 
Continuo,  G.  L  60, 169 ;  iiL  75,  271;  iv. 

254 
Contrarius, '  nnfavourable,'  G.  L  286 
Contuhemalee  givcn  to  slaves,  E.  L  30; 

iiL  67 
Gopper  veseelfl  split  by  cold,  G.  iiL  363 
Gopulative,  whero  eome   other  particle 

might  have  been  expected,  E.  vii.  7: 

coupling  things  not  co-ordinate,  G.  iiL 

254 
Cbr,  of  the  intellect,  G.  L  123 
GomutuB,  L.  AnnaeuB,  pp.  Ixi.,  IxiL 
Corpora  eurare,  G.  iv.  187 
Corpu»  in  periphraBes,  G.  iiL  51,  69 :  of 

departed  spirits,  iv.  475 
Corripere  eampum,  &a,  G.  iii.  104 
Gonica  not  known  to  have  been  famouB 

for  yewB,  E.  ix.  30 
Cortex,  the  bark  of  the  tuber,  G.  ii.  453 
Coruteare  with  ablative,  G.  iv.  73 
Gorycus  famous  for  saffron,  G.  iv.  127 
CoBmogony,  Virgil'B  combination  of  with 

mythology,  E.  vL  41—60:  G.  ii.  341 
GotcB  for  Bheep  and  goata,  poeition  of, 

G.iii.802 
Cowherd,  goatherd,  and  Bhepherd  united 

in  the  Bame  perBon,  E.  viL  11 
GowB  rarely  have  twina,  E.  iiL  30 :  pointB 

of,  G.  iii.  51  foU. 


Granes  doBoend  before  rain,  G.  L  374 
GraBis,  metrical  effect  of,  G.  L  482 
Crater  decUned  by  Virgil  as  Greek,  E.  v. 

68 :  Bize  of,  G.  ii.  457 
Cratesy  bush-liarrowB,  G.  L  94,  95, 166 
Credere  alitj^id,  E.  x.  46 
Creeeerei  Doderlein'B  etymology  of,  G.  ii. 

836 :  in  ventrem,  &o.,  iv.  122 
Creta  for  argiUa,  G.  L  179;  iL  180,  215 
CrocuB,  colour  of,  G.  iv.  182 
GropB,  'Charming  awaj  of,  E.  viii.  100 
CroBB-ploughing,  G.  i.  97 
Crown,  riBing  and  Betting  of  the  BtarB  bo 

caUed,  G.  L  222 
Crowning  a  bowl,  VirgiFB  notion  of,  G.  iL 

528 
CruBtumeriom  or  CruBtumium,  G.  iL  88 
CubUia,  for  thofle  that  lie  in  them,  G.  iv. 

243 
Cuiu»  as  an  adjective,  archaio,  E.  iii.  1 
Culex,  the,  p.  xix.,  xx. 
Culpaj  of  diBOaBC,  G.  iiL  468 
CuUui,  in  the  BeuBe  of  eura,  G.  i.  3 
Cui»,  of  dose  connexion,  e.  g.  of  cauBa- 

tion,  G.  ii.  424 

primi»  and  eumprimie,  G.  i.  178 

Cumaeu»f  Ed.  iv.  4 

Oumulutt  of  the  earth  at  the  top  of  the 

ridgea,  G.  i.  105 
Our  non  with  prcBent  indicative,  E.  v.  3 
Cura^  of  the  object  of  care,  E.  i.  57 ;  x.  22 
Curare^  of  vine-dreBsing,  G.  iL  397 
CureuUo,  G.  L  186 
Curetee,  G.  iv.  151 
OumiB,  of  a  thing  in  motion,  G.  L  174 : 

for  equif  iiL  91 
CurvuB,  expresBing  the  attitude  of  plough- 

ing,  E.  iiL  42 :  of  the  shnpe  and  holcB 

of  snakeB,  G.  iL  216 ;  iii.  544 
Cuetoe^  with  genitive  of  thing  guarded 
I      againBt,  G.  iv.  110 
'  CyllaruB,  the  horse  of  Castor  or  PoUux, 

G.  iiL  90 
Cymbeline    (ShakBpeare*B),   its    inoon- 

gruity  paraUeled   with   that   of  the 

EdogucB,  BocoL  Introd.  p.  10 
Cyrene  or  Cyrene,  G.  iv.  821 
Cytieue,  what,  E.  L  78:  beea  fond  of  it, 

E.  X.  29,  30 
CytoruB,  its  box-trees,  G.  ii.  437 


D. 

DacianB,  mountain  poeition  of,  G.  iL  497 ; 

war   with,  ib. ;    BuppoBod   cuBtom   of 

theirB,  ib. 
Dactylic  verseB,  G.  iL  69 
Damtna,  maBculine,  E.  viiL  28 
Damnare^  with   genitive  and   ablative, 

E.V.  80 
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DaphniB  identified  with  C.  lalius  Caesar, 
Buool.  Intpod.  p.  12,  E.  v.  Pref. 

,  myth  of,  E.  v.  Pref. 

Darcy  in  sense  of  dieere,  B.  i.  18:  of 
giving  in  marriage,  viii.  26:  of  in- 
vention,  G.  iii.  115;  eursttin,  G.  L  40: 
96,  ib.  287:  motua^  ib.  350:  /ttnero, 
iii.  246 :  gtragem,  ib. :  jofoelia,  ib.  265 : 
mentem^  ib.  267:  animam,  iv.  204: 
tura,  ib.  562 

Dative,  denoting  cauaation  indirectly, 
G.  ii.  5 

-,  of  motion   to  a  plaoe,  G.  iv. 


562 
178 


-,  with  the  gerundive,  G.  i.  3 ;  ii  9, 


JDa,  in  composition,  denoting  destination, 

E.  i.  21 
— eaeU>  tangi,  of  being  atruck  by  light- 

ning,  ib.  17 
Dead  body,  robe  put  on,  G.  iv.  506 
Decedere,  of  Btara  or  sun  eetting,  G.  L 

222 :  with  dative,  E.  viiL  89 :  G.  iiL 

467;  iv.  23 
Decurrerej  of  ships,  G.  ii.  39 
Deducere,  metaphorical  use  of,  E.  vL  5 : 

its  ditferent  uaea  in  connexion  with 

water,  G.  L  114,  269:  of  ships,  255: 

and  diducere  confounded,  iL  354:   of 

leading  in  triumph,  G.  iii.  II 
DerOj  E.  viL  7 
Derunt,  dette,  G.  ii.  200 
Defioere^  with  accuaative,  G.  i.  148,  290 
Defigere,  with  dative,  G.  ii.  290 
Defiuere^  of  floating  or  swimming  down, 

G.  iu.  447 
Defringere  and  deplantarej  G.  iL  300 
Defrutum,  G.  L  295;  iv.  269 
Dehinc,  diseyllable,  G.  iii.  167 
Deiflcation  of  the  Bons  of  gods,  G.  iv. 

325 
Deicere,  in  hunting,  G.  iii.  422 
Deiopea  {ArnSirtia),  G.  iv.  343 
Delectus  and  dHectus,  G.  iii.  72 
Demittere  and  svHbducerey  of  a  slope  diffe- 

rently  regarded,  E.  ix.  7 
Densy  of  any  curved  implement,  G.  iL  406, 

423 
Densare  and  densere,  G.  L  248 
Densusy  of  soil,  G.  iL  275 
Dentale,  G.  L  172 

Depaeci,  with  accusative,  G.  liL  458 
DepeUere,  senses  of,  £.  L  21 ;  iii.  82 
Deprendiy  of  being  overtaken  in  a  storm, 

G.  iv.  421 
Dercylos    the    Arcadian,    inventor    of 

springes,    &c.,    Later    Bom.    Didaot. 

Poets,  p.  417 
Derigere  actem,  G.  ii.  281 
Deripere  and  diripere  confounded,  G.  iL  8 
Despicere  aud  dispioere  oonfoimded,  G.  ii. 

186 


Destiny,  aecusation  of^  G.  iiL  525 
Detezere^  of  completing  work,  E.  ii.  72 
Detreciare  and  detractare^  G.  iii.  57 
Devolverey  of  spinning,  G.  iv.  349 
Di  patrii  diBtingulshed  from  tndt^etet, 

G.  L  498 
Diana  assists  the  shepherd  in  himtiQg, 

E.  iiL  67 ;  viL  29,  30 :  Arician,  festival 

of,  Later  Bom.  Didact.  Poets,  p.  417 
Didactic  poetry,  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 

tory  of,  Georg.  Introd.  pp.  132  folL 
Diducere,  to  break  and  loosen,  G.  iL  354 
Diee,  archaic  inflexions  of,  G.  L  208: 

feminine  and  masculine  In  doae  con- 

nexion,  ib.  276 
Differre^  of  transplanting,  G.  iv.  144 
Diffioilis,  metaphorioal  use  of,  G.  iL  179 
Digging  and  ploughing  in  vineyards,  G. 

iL  355,  399:    in  olive-yards,  ib.  421, 

424 
Dignue,  shades  of  meaning  of,  G.  L  168 
Dionysiac  festivals,  G.  ii.  382 
Die  in  composition,  intensive,  E.  iiL  27 
i>tttm  (divum\  G.  iii.  435 
Diversue,   of  thinga   locally   lepaxated, 

G.  iv.  367 
Dodona,oraoles  of,  whence  drawn,  G.  iL  16 
Dog-star,  setting  of,  G.  L  218 
Dogs,  Molossian,  G.  iiL  405:  Spartan, 

ib.  44,  345,  405 :  food  for,  ib.  406 
Domare,  uses  of,  G.  ii.  456 
Donarium,  of  a  temple,  G.  iii.  533 
Donatus,  Aelius,  pp.  c,  cL :  TL  daudius, 

pp.  ci.,  ciL 
Doneoj  with  indicative  and  subjunciive» 

G.  iU.  558 
Doors  and  gates,  omaments  oC^  G.  iii.  26 
Doris,  for  the  sea,  E.  x.  5 
Dorsum  nemorie,  G.  iii.  436 
Drains  to  be  half  fiUed  with  Bmall  fltonea 

or  gravel,  G.  L  114 
Drinking  did  not  begin  till  after  the  firat 

course,  G.  iL  101 
Drones,  how  treated,  G.  iv.  168 
Dryads,  number  of,  G.  iv.  383 
Dryden  on  the  Dutch,  G.  iii.  882 
Ducere,  of  speeding  time  along,  G.   iiL 

379 :  funus,  G.  iv.  256 
Dtusi^  of  animals  led,  not  dragged,  to  the 

altar,  G.  iL395;  iv.  551 
Dulichium  or  Dulichia,  UlyssoB  snppoaed 

to  belong  to,  E.  vL  76 
Dum,  with  present  followed  by  pluper- 

fect,  E.  vii.  6:   by  imperfeot,  O.    iv« 

560 :  with  subjunctive,  457 
after  dum—dumque,  E.  ▼.  76,  77 ; 

vL  67 
redeo,  *  while  I   am  on   my    way 

back,'  E.  ix.  23 
Duplex  spina,  G.  iii.  87 
Durare,  intrauBitive  use  of,  E.  vi.  35 
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Efacai,  Ac,  G.  iv.  45 

Ey  shortencd  in  third  penon  plund  of 

perfect,  G.  iL  129 
Ef  termiDation  of  Greek  feminine  adjeo- 

tives  in,  £.  z.  12 
£b,    pronoimced     monoflyllabically    in 

Greek  aocusative,  E.  vi.  30 :  G.  i.  279 
Ear,  touching  of,  to  reoall  a  thing  to  the 

memory,  E.  vL  3 
Eartbquake,  affecting  rivers,  G.  i  479 
Ebrius,  G.  iv.  77,  88,  175 
Ecee  autemy  G.  iii.  515 
Eclogue,  fiint,  confusion  in,  BuooL  In- 

trod.  p.  11:  E.  L  Pref.:  E.  L  41,  42: 

relation  of  to  ninth,  pp.  108,  109 
Ecloguea,    date   of    tneir    compoeition, 

Bucol.  Introd.  pp.  16, 17 
,   language    of,  not    generally 

dramatie,  Buool.  Introd.  p.  13:  rustio 

expressiona  in,  ib. :  E.  iiL  19, 20 ;  viL  26 
-,  namea  in,  almoat  wholly  Greek, 


BuooL  introd.  p.  5 
,  orthography  and  meaning  of 

the  word,  BuooL  Introd.  p.  18 
,  present  order  of,  the  true  one, 

BuooL  Introd.  p.  18 

Bcenery  of,  confused  between 


Italian   and    Sicilian,   BuooL   Introd. 

pp.  9  foll. 
— — ,  suppoeed  allegories  in,  E.  L 

Pref. :  E.  iu.  Pref. ;  E.  viL  Pref . ;  E.  ix. 

Pref. 
^  Buppoeed  strophical  arrange- 

ment  of,  BucoL  Introd.  p.  18 
Edict,  of  praetors  entering  office,  G.  iii. 

295 
Ediiui^  with  dative,  'rising   towardi,' 

G.  iL  188 
Efertui,  *oompleted,*  G.  ii.  417 
Ei,  Greek  dative  in,  from  wordB  in  -«im, 

E.  iv.  57:  G.  iv.  545 
Electrum,  G.  iiL  522 
EleuHnui  for  Eleutiniu$j  G.  L  163 
Elieet,  G.  L  109 
Emere,  uaed  in  oonnexion  with  marriage, 

G.  i.  31 
Empedocles,  G.  ii.  484 
Euy  in  interrogations,  E.  L  67 
Enemies,  evil  wished  to,  G.  iiL  513 
Enim^  ubcb  of,  G.  iL  509 
Eodem,  eadem^  disByUable,  E.  viii.  82 
Epexegesis.  £.  i.  53 
Epicureans  supposed  the  sun  to  perish 

every  day,  G.  L  247 
Epidaurus  for  Argolis,  G.  liL  44 
Epithcts,  local,  Yirgi]*8  habit  of  ohamo- 

terizing  things  by,  BuooL  Introd.  p.  7 : 

.E.L54;  V.  27;  ix.  13;  x.57:  G.L8; 

iL  448 ;  iiL  12.  345;  iv.  177,  334 
Eque$  not  for  equui,  G.  iii.  117 


Eratosthenes,  passage  from  his  ITeniief, 
G.  i.  233 

Er^o,  G.  iv.  206 

Enchthonins,  G.  iiL  113 

Eridanus,  see  Po 

ipiedicrij  G.  iv.  39 

Error,  of  madncBS,  E.  viiL  42 :  G.  iii.  513 

Erumpere  «e,  G.  iv.  368 

Ervum,  E.  iii.  100 

Eaeedum,  G.  iiL  204 

Et,  aique,  where  some  other  coniunction 
might  have  been  expeoted,  G.  iL  80, 402 

Etiamnum  and  etiam  nune,  G.  iv.  135 

Etruria,  oonnexion  of  witii  Rome,  G.  L 
499 :  divisions  in,  during  the  civil  war, 
ib.  510 :  pipers  perhaps  came  from,  iL 
193 :  why  mentioned  Dy  Virgil,ib.  583 

Eudoxus,  E.  iiL  40 

Eumelus,  G.  iv.  317 

Euphorion,  E.  x.  50 

Etolvere,  of  reoounting,  G.  iv.  509 

Ex,  singnlar  positlon  of,  E.  vi.  19 

—  ordine,  of  continnons  suooesaion  in 
time,  G.  iv.  507 

Excipere,  to  receive  from  another,  G.  iL 

845;  iv.  207 
Exeitarej  of  bnilding,  G.  iv.  549 
Excludi  tempore,  G.  iv.  147 
Eoccretue  from  exeemere,  G.  iiL  398 
Exercere  irtu,  G.  iii.  152 
Exercita  eureu,  G.  iii.  529 
Exesue,  of  a  cavem,  G.  iv.  419 
Exilium,  of  the  plaoe  of  exile,  G.  U.  511 
Eximiue,  of  cattle  for  sacrifioe,  G.  iv.  538 
Exire,  of  sbooting  up,  G.  iL  81,  368 
Exonum,  exomu  =  exardium^  G.  iL  46 
Expenentia,  G.  iv.  816 
Explorare  ineidiaa,  G.  iiL  537 
Exportare,  &c,  of  burial,  G.  Iv.  256 
Exeequi,  senses  of,  G.  iv.  2 
Exeuperabiiie,  active,  G.  iiL  88 
Exta  muia,  G.  iii.  491 
Exiulii,  with  a  present  foroe,  E.  i.  24 
Extundere,  of  invention,  G.  L  188;   iv. 
315,  328 


Faoere,  of  saorifioe,  K  iiL  77 :  with  what 
nsed^ib. 
nsed  instead  of  repeating  a  verb, 


E.  iL  44 

Faces  incidere,  intpieare,  G.  L  292 
FaeUis,  metaphoncal  use  of,  G.  iL  223 ; 

iv.  272 :  of  nymphs,  ib.  535 
FacuUas,  with  genitive,  G.  iv.  437 
Fague,  deolenBion  of,  G.  ii.  71 
F<Ulacia  and  peUaeia  conibnnded,  G.  iv. 

443 
Fallowing,  bow  piactised  in  Italy,  Q.  i 

71  foU. 
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Fahus,  *oonnterfeited,'  E.  tL  48 

Fama  =  fabtda,  Ot,  iv.  286 

est,  volat,  &o.,  with  infinitiye,  E.  vi. 

74 
FamilieB,  disixtption  of  in  the  oiTil  wars, 

G.  ii.  496 
Far^  of  oorn  in  general,  G.  L  73 
Farrago^  G.  iii.  205 
Fas  et  iura,  G.  i.  269 
JFVueis,  meanings  of,  E.  iz.  65 :  G.  iy.  204 
Fastidtum  ferre,  afferre^  E.  iv.  61 
FoMtigium^  meanings  of,  G.  ii.  288 
FaXa^  of  oiacles,  G.  iv.  452 
Fate,  Stoio  doctrine  of,  G.  i.  415 
FatiMetey  senBes  of,  G.  i.  180 
Fauns  associated  with  Dryads,  G.  i.  11 
FecundLu»,  with  ablative,  G.  ii.  446 
Fdix^  &c,  with  genitive,  G.  i.  277 :  and 

fortunatus,  ii.  493 
Fennel  flowers  used  for  garlands,  E.  x.  25 
Ferax,  with  genitive  and  ablative,  G.  ii. 

222 
Ferena  ventus,  G.  ii.  311 
Feriae  denicales,  G.  i.  268,  269,  273 
Fermentum,  of  beer,  G.  iii.  380 
Ferre,  of  fate,  E.  v.  34 :  of  giving  and  re- 

ceiving  presents,  ib.  89 :   of  ravaging, 

G.  ii.  441 

pedem,  G.  i.  11 :  sacra,  u.  476 

Ferrew,  G.  ii.  501 

Ferri  equis,  Q.  i.  514 

FerrugOj  oolour  intended  by,  G.  i.  467 

Fertilis^  with  genitive,  G.  ii.  191 :   with 

dative,  iv.  128 
Fervire,  &o.,  G.  i.  456 
Feseennina  licentiay  G.  ii.  385 
Fessus,  of  Bickness,  G.  iv.  266 
Festivals,  old,  mostly  rural,  G.  ii.  527 
Fetua  (adj.),  various  senses  of,  E.  L  49 : 

G.  iv.  139 
(subst.),  of  produoe  of  all  sorts,  G. 

iv.  231 
Fibra,  G.  L  484 

Figere,  of  hitting  with  a  bullet,  G.  L  308 
Filix,  G.  ii.  189 

Fine  weather,  signs  of,  G.  L  395  folL 
Fingere,  of  moulding  olay,  G.  ii.  407 :  of 

making  honey,  wax,  &o.,  iv.  57 
Fire,  blazing  of,  a  good  omen,  E.  viii. 

106 :  G.  iv.  384 :  for  the  sake  of  light, 

G.iL432 
Firmare  animumj  G.  iv.  386 
FirmuBy  of  wine,  G.  ii.  97 
Fiscella,  used  as  a  strainer,  E.  x.  71 
Fish  suffer  from  epidemics,  G.  iiL  542 
FlapeUum,  the  shoot  at  the  end  of  the 

vine-branch,  G.  ii.  299 
Flax  exhausts  the  ground,  G.  L  77 :  when 

sown,  ib.  213 
Flere,  with  an  object  olause,  E.  iii.  78 
Flocks  driven  afield  beforo  daybreak,  E. 

viii.  14 


Florentinns,  his  desoription  of  the  genera- 

tion  of  bees  from  slaughtcffed  baUoGks, 

G.  iv.  295  foU. 
Florere  etudiis,  G.  iv.  564 
Fluere^  of  grapes,  G.  iL  100, 190 :  of  gra- 

dual  sinking  to  the  ground,  iii.  524 
Fluviua  for  aquaflumalls,  G.  iii.  126 
Foedera^  of  the  laws  of  nature,  G.  L  60 
Foedusy  of  bad  weather,  G.  i.  323 
Folia,  perhaps  {or  flores,  E.  v.  40 
FonieBj '  spring  water/  G.  iv.  376 
Forest-trees  introduced  in  Georgio    ii. 

ohiefly  as  supporters  of  the  vine»  G.  ii. 

Pref. 
Formido,  senses  of,  G.  iiL  372 
Formonsus  fatformosus,  E.  i.  5,  and  else- 

where 
Fortis  ad  aliquid,  G.  iii.  50 
For/tttia,  of  a  family  or  nation,  G.  ir.  209 

laborum,  G.  iiL  452 

Fovere,  of  paying  attention  to  a  person, 

E.  iii.  4 :  shades  of  meaning  o^  G.  ii. 

135;   iv.  56,  230:   of  occupation,  iiL 

420;iv.43 
Fremere,  of  a  war-horse,  G.  L  12 
Frequens,  with  genitive  or  ablative,  G.  ii. 

185 
Frigidus,  of  rain,  G.  L  259 
Frigus,  of  winter,  E.  ii.  22 
Frondaiioj  time  of,  E.  i.  56 ;  ix.  61 
Frondator,  E.  L  56 
Frons,  of  leaves  stripped  for  fodder,  E.  x. 

29,  30 
Frutices,  trees  without  trunks,  G.  ii.  21 
Fucari^  not  necessarily  in  a  bad  eense.  G. 

ii.  465 
Fucu$,  of  the  pollen  of  flowers,  G.  iv.  39 
Fulcire,  of  pressing  against  where  there 

is  no  sapport,  E.  vi.  53 
Fulica,f  uUx,  what,  G.  i.  361 
FuXminarey  of  a  warrior,  G.  iv.  561 
Fumantia  and  spwnantia  oonfounded.  G. 

iL542 
Fumus,  of  steam,  G.  ii.  217 
Fundamen,  G.  iv.  161 
Fundere,  of  easy  produotion,  G.  L  13 
^ttfcs,  oomio  for  servi^  E.  iii.  16 
Furor^  of  the  objeot  of  passion,  E.  x.  38 
Future,  in  an  imperative  sense,  E.  x.  31 : 

coupled  with  perfect  subjunctive,  G. 

iii.  328;  iv.  282 


Gadfly,  Greek  and  Latin  names  for,  G. 

iii.  147 
Galatea  in  Theocritus  and  in  V irgil,  E.  i. 

30;viL37 
Qalbanum,  G.  iu.  415 
Galls,  astringent  power  of,  G.  iv.  267 
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GalliiB  (C.  Gornelins)  represented  as  a 
shepherd,  Buool.  Introd.  p.  12:  oom- 
plimented  with  a  plaoe  in  legend,  E. 
YL  64 :  oonnezion  of  with  Yirgil,  E.  x. 
Pzef.:  mention  of  in  first  dreught  of 
the  Georgics,  G.  iv.  Pref. 

GalluB,  a  commentator  on  Yirgil,  p.  oyiii. 

Ghmgaridae,  G.  iii.  27 

Gardening,  one  of  the  ooonpations  of  Yir- 
gil'8  shepherds,  E.  i.  37 ;  iL  6 ;  iii.  62, 
63 ;  Yirgirs  half-intention  of  treating 
of  in  the  Georgics,  G.  iT.  148 

Gargarus,  ita  fertility,  G.  i.  102 

GargiliuB  Martialis,  G.  iv.  148 

G^ndentiuB,  p.  oviii. 

Gtebauer,  treatise  by,  Bucol.  Introd.  p.  13 

Geese,  how  injurious  to  crops,  G.  i.  119 

Gtollius,  A.,  readings  in  Yirgil  preserved 
by,  G.  i.  208;  u.  225,  247 

Gek>ni,  G.  it  115 

&emina,  of  a  jewelled  veasel,  G.  iL  506 

OeMratim^  a  Lucretian  word,  G.  ii.  85 

Genitive  of  locality  in  Greek,  E.  i.  65 

of  quality,  E.  iv.  26;  ix.  58 :  G. 

iv.  484 

,  objective,  E.  v.  11 

f  patronymic,  G.  i.  138 

,  partitive,  G.  ii.  15 


,  local,  G.  ii.  15 

,  neuter  plural  with  {ioepia  domo- 

rum,  fto.X  G.  iv.  159 
CttnUor,  of  a  river,  G.  iv.  355 
GtoniuB,  man'8  happier  part  deifled,  G.  i. 

302 
ChniM,  of  wine,  G.  ii.  240 
Geography,  loose  treatment  of  by  Yirgil, 

£.  i.  62;  ii.  24;  G.  i.  56;  ii  116;  iii. 

349  ;  iv,  212,  387,  517 
Georgics,  probable  time  and  place  of  their 

oomposition,  p.  xxiv.:   Georg.  Introd. 

pp.  156  foU.;    G.  i.  215;   ii.  197;  iv. 

560;  linee  inserted  after  the  oomple- 

tion  of,  iii.  31;   iv.  203—205:   occa- 

sional  brevity  and  obeourity  of  expres- 

sion  in,  iii.  117, 400 — 103 :  lines  trauB- 

posed  in,  iv.  290 
Germans  and  Celta  sometimee  oonfonnded 

by  the  ancients,  E.  i.  62 
Germany,  Agrippa^B  expedition  into,  E. 

X.  Pref. :  G.  i.  509 
Gerund  in  -db,  subsiantive  or  impersonal 

nse  of,  E.  viii.  72 :  G.  ii.  239,  250 ;  iii. 

215,  454 
Getae  olassed  among  Thracians,  G.  iv.  463 
Gifts  of  the  gods  restored  to  the  gods  in 

sacrifice,  K  iiL  63 
CfHvuij  words  oonnected  with,  G.  iiL  83 
Olan$  of  other  fhxits  than  aooms,  G.  i. 

305 :  glandit,  nominative,  iv.  81 
Olomerare,  of  high  action  in  a  hone.  G. 

iii.  117 
GoatB  bearing  twins,  E.  i.  14 :  G.  iiL  308 
VOL.  X. 


Gk)at8  browsing  in  thiokets  on  roofcs,  E.  1. 

75 :  injurious  to  vines,  G.  ii.  196, 380 :  re- 

oonmiendations  of,  to  the  breeder,  iiL  308 
Gods,  interoourse  with,  characteristic  of 

the  golden  age,  E.  iv.  15:  effeot  of 

their  look,  G.  iL  392 :  authors  of  agri- 

cultuial  discovery,  G.  iv.  315 
Golden  age,  stages  of  its  retum,  E.  iv. 

18  :  iU  oharacteristies,  G.  L  129  foll. 
Ctouypion  or  xylon,  G.  ii.  120 
Oramina  and  germina  confused,  G.  ii.  332 
Grapes,vine8  raised  from,  at  Bome.G.  ii.  60 
Giatitude  and  ingratitude  attributed  to 

land,  G.  i.  83 
GratiuB,  hia  CynegeHoa,  history,  charao- 

teriBtios,  and  specimen  of,  Later  Rom. 

Didact.  Poeta,  pp.  416  foU. 
Oravie  with  ablative,  shadeB  of  meaning 

of,  G.  iiL  506 
Oratiter  epirant  in  a  good  Benee,  G.  iv.  31 
Greece,  VirgirB  joumeyB  to,  G.  iiL  11 
Greek  writers  imitated  by  Yirgil,   pp. 

xlviiL,  xUx. 
GriffiuB,  what.  E.  viu.  27 
Grynium  or  Grynia,  grove  of,  E.  vi.  72 
Ojfru$f  a  ring  for  horBCB,  G.  iii.  115 


H. 

H,  metrical  effeot  of  as  a  semi-oonBonant, 

E.  iL  53 
Habere,  'tohandle/  G.  iL  250:  «towear,* 

ib. 
Hagnon,  introdncer  of  a  breed  of  dogs, 

Later  Rom.  Didaot.  Poets,  p.  417 
Half-repetitions  of  words  in  Homer,  G.  u. 

68 
JSarena,  of  the  aoil  of  a  river,  G.  ir.  291 
Harrowing,  modem  and  anoient,  G.  L  94 
HaeiHia,  of  shoota  on  the  tree,  G.  iL  446 
HaterianuB,  lulius,  p.  xcix. 
Hanpt  (Maurice),  hlB  *  De  Carminibus  Bu- 

oolicis  Galpumii  et  Nemeaiani  Liber,' 

Later  Bom.  BuooL  Poets,  pp.  122  folL 
Haurire,  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  G.  iL  340 : 

of  the  effect  of  fear  on  the  heart,  ui. 

105 :  of  rapid  motion,  iv.  427 
Hazel  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  G.  u.  299 : 

affords  fodder  for  cattle,  ib.  302 
Hedera,  speUing  of,  E.  iii.  39 
Hedges,  making  of,  whether  forbidden  on 

holydays,  G.  L  268 
Hendliadys,  lationale  of,  G.  ii.  192 
Herha  nsed  genericaUy,  E.  v.  26:  widely, 

G.  u.  411 
Herennius,  p.  xxix. 
Hermann,  G.,  his  dissertation  '  De  Musis 

fluviaUbuB  Epicharmi  et  Eumeli,'  G.  L  9 
Heroio  age,  manners  of,  G.  iv.  333,  376 
HoBiod,  not  aUuded  to  in  the  4th  Eologue, 

E.  iv.  4 :  aU  his  rural  didaotics  havo  not 

2f 
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been  preserred,  Oeorg.  Introd.  p.  133 : 
general  charaoteristics  of  his  Works  and 

Days,  ib.  p.  133:   particnlar  aooount 
of  them,  pp.  134  foll. :  oomparison  of 

them  with  the  Georgios,  pp.  138  foU. : 

possible  referenoe  to  him,  G.  iii.  11:  . 

Jifanilins'  lines  on,  Later  Bom.  Didaot. 

Poets,  p.  411 
Hiatns,  concnrrenoe  of  the  same  yowels 

in,  avoided,  G.  iv.  339 
HibiteuBy  what,  E.  ii  30 
Hiej  of  a  man  speaking  of  himself,  £.  iz. 

16 
— ,  oftime,G.  iv.  264 
Hiemes,  of  winter  weather,  G.  ii.  373 
Hine  incipiam,  G.  i.  5 
Hippomanes,  G.  iii.  280 
Hive,  fumigation  of,  G.  iy.  241 
Hives,  yarieties  of,  G.  iy.  34 — 50:  entrance 

to,  narrow,  ib.  35 
Hoarding  of  gold  natural  during  pro- 

soriptions,  G.  ii.  507 
Hoe,  'on  this  account,'  G.  ii.  312,  425: 

hoe  ubiy  ib.  312 
Holue,  garden-stuff,  G.  iy.  130 
llolydays,  works  allowed  and  forbidden 

on,  G.  i.  268,  269,  273:  markets  why 

held  on,  ib.  273 
llomer,  imitations  of  in  Virgil,  pp.  xliii. 

folL 
lloney,  a  oonmion  emblem  of  poetical 

sweetness,  E.  iii.  89 :  notions  about  the 

origin  of,  iy.  30 :  G.  iy.  I :  straining  of, 

ib.  101,140:  timesofooilecting,ib.  231 
Honeycake  plaoed  by  a  corpse,  G.  iy.  545 
Honores  of  Koman  magistraoies,  E.  iy.  48 
Honos  and  honory  E.  ii.  53 
*  beauty,*  E.  x.  24 :  other  uses  of,  G. 

ii.393 
Hoofs  of  horses,  hardness  of,  G.  iii.  88: 

ring  of,  ib.  191 
llorace  and  Virgil,  their  friendship,  p. 

xxiii. :   their  style   the   perfection  of 

Latin   poetry,  Bucol.  Introd.  14:  its 

charaoteristics,  ib. 
HordecLf  Virgil  censured  for  his  use  of  the 

word,  E.  y.  36 
Homs,  yoking  of  bullocks  bv,  G.  iii.  168 : 

rivers  represcnted  with,  ib.  iv.  371 
Horrere,  of  erect  ears  of  com,  G.  i.  314 : 

of  sharp-pointed  hail,  ib.  449 :  of  up- 

tumed  ridges,  iiL  161 :  of  squalor,  iv. 

96 :  with  dative,  iii.  407 
Horses,  asses,  and  mules  had  no  holydays, 

G.  L  273 
of  Italy,  G.  ii.  145 :  of  Mars,  iii.  91 : 

of  Achilles,  ib. 

-,  when  to  be  broken  in  for  racing. 


Hostia  and  fneiima,  how  distingaished  by 

Fronto,  E.  L  33 
Huc,  perhaps  for '  come  hither,'  G.  iL  4 

indudere,  G.  iL  76 

Hunting,  carrying  or  watohing  the  toiU 

during,  E.  iii.  75 

■,  part  of  a  pastoral  life,  E.  ii.  29  •, 


G.  iii.  190 :  symptoms  of  disease  in,  ib. 
500  foll. 

,  their  blood  dmnk  by  certain  na- 

tions,  G.  iii.  463 


iiL12 
Hyaointh,letter8  supposed  to  beinscribed 

on,  E.  iii.  106 
Hffalus,  hyalinusj  G.  iv.  335 
Hyginus,  lulius,  pp.  lix.,  Ix. 
Hypallage,  E.  ii.  42 
Hyperboreans,  G.  iii.  196 
Hypermeter,  G.  L  295 ;  iL  69 ;  iiL  449 


I  in  the  ablative  sometimes  disoriminates 

the  adjeotives  from  the  participle,  E.  iii. 

27 
1  and  t»  in  the  genitive  of  the  second  de- 

clension,  G.  iy.  504 
laochus  and  Bacohus,  G.  L  166 
lapetus,  G.  i.  279 
lapydia,  Timavus  connected  with,  G.  ill 

475 
Id  agoy  E.  ix.  37 

Idem,  *  at  the  same  time,'  G.  i.  71 
Idumaea,  palms  of,  G.  iii.  12 
Ignarus  and  ignotus,  E.  vL  40 
Ignis,  of  a  beloved  object,  E.  iiL  66 
Ignohilis,  ingloriuSy  oppoaed  to  active  life, 

G.  iv.  564 
lit  and  its  compounds,  quantity  of  &^ 

syllable  of,  Excursus  on  G.  ii.  81,  p.  271( 
Hex  and  subery  G.  ii.  453  i 

Hle  semi-pleonastic,  G.  ii.  435 ;  iii.  361 

ille  altery  ib.  iv.  91  J 

Images,  use  of  in  loye-charms,  E.  viii.  1 
Imagoy  of  an  echo,  G.  iv.  50 
Imibery  for  water  generally,  E.  vi.  38 
Imhriees  and  iegulae,  G.  iy.  296 
Immunis,  derivation  and  meaiiing  o^ 

iv.  244 
Imperative,  form  of  in  tor,  G.  i.  187 
Impellere,  of  striking  the  senscs,  G. 

349 
Imperare,  of  a  farmer*8  dealings  withj' 

land,G.  L99 
Imperfect  rhetorically  used  iti  a  p 

sense,  E.  i.  79 :  epistolary  use  of, 

560 
ImpiuSf  of  ciyil  war,  G.  L  511 
Impluvium,  used  for  incantations,  '&! 

65  I 

Importunus,  G.  i.  470 
ImprohuSf  of  those  that  drive  oibl 

crime,  E.  viii.  50:  'unscrupuloi 

*exacting,*  G.  i.  119, 146,  iii.  431 
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In  vith  ablative  of  perton,  *  in  the  cose 

of/  E.  viii.  84 
Infaeiem^  adTerbial,  G.  ii.  85 
Inanis,  of  tears,  G,  iv.  375 
Incedere,  with  dative,  G.  iv.  68 
Jneonditue^  meaning  of,  E.  ii.  4 
Incrementum  with  a  genitive,  E.  iv.  49 
Ineumbere  with  infinitive,  G.  iv.  249 
Indi,  of  Ethiopians,  G.  iv.  293 
India,  foreat  trees  of,  G.  ii.  122 
prodnced  the  largest  elophantfl,  G.  i. 

57 
Indian  archers,  G.  ii.  125 
Indioative  instead  of  subjmictive,  G.  ii. 

133 
Indieium  faeere,  G.  ii.  246 
Indigetee^  G.  i.  498 
Jndignus  amor^  of  unretnmed  love,  E.  viii. 

18;  X.  10 

,  absolutely,  G.  i,  491 

,  of  immoderate  size,  G.  ii.  373 
IndoetuBf  of  want  of  akill  in  an  art,  E.  iii. 

26 
Induere  in  aXiquid,  G.  i.  188 
'ine,  feminine  patronymics  in,  E.  vii.  37 
Infelix,  infeeunduif  E.  v.  87 :  with  dative, 

G.  iL239 
Infeliz  with  genitive,  G.  iii.  498 
Inferiae,  G.  iv.  545 
Infemal  regions  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 

G.  i.  243 
Infinitive,  poetical  uses  of,  K  iv.  54 ;  v. 

1 ;   vii.  5 :  G.  i.  21,  213 ;  ii.  73,  100, 

195 ;  iv.  283 :  passive  and  aotive  mixed, 

E.  vi.  85 :  perfect  for  present,  G.  iii. 

442:  with  «<<,  iv.  447 
Infukt,  G.  iii.  487 

Ingenia,  shades  of  meaning  of,  G.  ii.  882 
Ingen»,  a  perpetual  cpithet  of  heUumf  G. 

ii.  279 
InglurieSf  G.  iii.  431 
IvJiiare,  of  gloating  on  one'8  own  pzo- 

perty,  G.  ii.  463 
Iniquue^  shades  of  meaning  of,  G.  iv.  147 
Iniutiue,  *  excessive,'  G.  iii.  347 
Inlaudatue,  G.  iii.  5 
Inludere,  of  artistic  work,  G.  ii.  464 
Inmiicere  ee  armis^  G.  iv.  245 
Innatare,  with  aconsative,  G.  iL  451 
Inoculation  of  treos,  G.  ii.  73 
Inrigare  with  accusative  of  liquid  sprin- 

kled,  G.  iv.  115 
InriguuB^  active,  G.  iv.  32 
Infeiu*  aevif  G.  iii.  189 
hmerere^  double  construction  of,  G.  ii.  50 : 

in  the  senBe  of  intertereret  ib.  302 
Jn«fM»ru«.G.  iv.  285 
Instraiua,  G.  iii.  230 
Integrare, '  to  renew,*  G.  iv.  515 
Intempetta  nox,  G.  i.  247 
Inter  agendum,  &o.,  E.  ix.  24 
poeula,  &c.,  G.  ii.  383 


Jnterfleere,  of  killing  crops,  G.  iv.  330 
I  Interpolations,  real  or supposed, in  Virgil'8 

tcxt,  E.  i.  17 :  G.  ii.  129 ;  iv.  276, 338 
Jniiba,  G.  iv.  120 
Intraetabilis,  G.  i.  211 
Invieere^  like  ^iroirrf wfiy,  O.  L  25 
Invocation  of  a  patron  in  a  poem,  G.  U 

24:  ofagod,G.  iiL294 
Involvere,  •  to  roU  upon,'  G.  i.  282 
Ipse,  *  in  his  tum,'  £.  ii.  63 :  used  of  a 

superior,  ib.  iiL  3 ;  ix.  67 :  G.  L  121, 

328:  iv.  149:  with  the  foroe  of  tittfo, 

E.  vi.  26 :  with  the  foroe  of  idem,  G.  iii. 

168 :  of  personal  exertion,  G.  L  328 :  iv. 

329 :  of  a  thing  distinguished  from  ita 

aooessories,  G.  ii.  365 ;  iv.  274 
i  Iraeei  in  eomua,  G.  iiL  232 
Isaiah  referred  to,  BucoL  Introd.  p.  16 : 

E.iv.  24;v.  63 
Ita,  supposed  to  be  a  particle  of  transi- 

tion,  G.  1.  320 
Italian  cities,  position  of;  G.  L  486 ;  iL  150 
Italy,  praises  of  by  Virgil  and  others, 

G.    li.    136—176:   name   of,  whence 

derived,  iL  144:  epidemic  in,  Virgil*8 

description  of,  iii.  478 
Ituraean  archers,  G.  iL  448 
Ivory  and  gold,  combination  of  in  statues, 

G.  iiL  26 
Ivv,  white  or  yellow,  E.  liL  89 :  other 

kinds  of,  G.  u.  258 
Ixion,  whether  bound  to  his  wheel  with 

snakes,  G.  iiL  38 


J. 


laeere,  of  <being  left  to  lie,'  E.  iL  18 
laeiot  componnds  of,  written  with  a  single 

t,  E.  iii.  96 
laeiare,  of  wielding  a  heavy  implement, 

G.  iL  355 
lam,  nearly  in  the  sense  of  praeierea, 
I      G.  ii.  57 :  *  before  now,'  350 :  marks  a 
I      transition,  iii.  541. 
'  lam  olim,  G.  iL  403 
!  Jingle  usual  in  charms,  E.  viii.  81 
Johnson*8  Lives  of  the  Poets  referred  to, 

BucoL  Introd.  pp.  2,  3 
lufjum^  of  the  plough,  G.  i.  173:   and 
clivue  oontrasted,  iii.  293 
I  Julian  harbour,  G.  ii.  161 
I  lungij  of  marriage,  E.  viiL  27 
Juniper,   thought    prejudicial    by    the 

ancients,  E.  x.  76 
Jupiter,  legends  of  his  childhood,  G.  iv. 

151 
Jupiters,  several,  G.  ii.  536 
luppHer,  of  the  air,  E,  viL  60 :  G.  i.  418. 
luppiter  Pluviut,  vows  paid  to,  G.  i.  157 
lura,  G.  iL  501 
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IiutQy  mandaia,  kc,  eapeuert^  fa/o^ueTe^  > 
G.  iv.  548  \ 

Jastioe  attribnted  to  the  earth,  G.  ii. 
460 :  fled  with  the  golden  age,  ib.  473    ; 

Iustu$,  *  regiOar/  G.  iii.  60 

luvat,  G.  il  37 

luvenu^  applied  to  Ootayianns,  E.  i.  42  : 
G.  i  600 


Kcuco^i}\fa,  p.  xxix. 

Eeightlej,  Bir.,  extract   from   a  lettor 

from,  note  on  Edognes,  p.  119 
Eidney-beans,  when  sown,  G.  i.  229  < 

EidB,  the  stai-s  so  called,  G.  i.  205 
Kw/iyS^a,  etymology  of,  G.  ii.  382  I 


L. 

Labefactue,  *  looeened,'  G.  ii.  264 
Labor,  applied  to  things  inanimate,  G.  i. 

79, 150 ;  ii.  843,  372 :  of  eolipses,  G.  u. 

478:  *Bnffering,'  G.  iii.  68:  in  re,  iy.  6 
Labonr,  glorification  of,  E.  iy.  41 :  Georg. 

Introd.  pp.  151  foU.:  G.  i.  63;  ii.  37. 

236,  237,  260,  355;  iii.  288,  526;   iv. 

112:  exemplified  in  Yirgil^B  praifle  of 

the  bees,  Georg.  Introd.  pp.  155  foU. 
Laerima,  of  exudationB  of  plants,  G.  iy.  160 
LactenB,  a  rural  god,  G.  i.  315 
Laouna  and  lagena,  G.  iii.  365 
Lacue,  of  a  trough,  G.  iy.  173 
Laetue,  a  perpetual  epithet  of  the  vine, 

£.  yii.  48 :  its  application  to  i>hyBical 

luxuriance  or  bounty,  G.  i.  1 ;  ii.  520 
Laevue,  in  the  BODBe  of  foUy,  E.  i.  16: 

other  BenBes  of,  G.  iv.  7 
Lageoe,  G.  ii.  93 

Lanitiumj  Zantfia,  lanitieej  G.  ili.  384 
Lapie  hibiduej  of  BandBtone,  G.  ii.  347 
Lapithae,  the  firBt  riderB  of  horBeB,  G.  iii. 

115 
Lappae,  G.  i.  153 

Lar  familiarity  worBhip  of,  E.  i  43 
Larei  eompitaleef  honourB  paid  them  by 

Augustus,  E.  y.  68 
,  deified  heroes  enroUed  among,  E. 

V.  70 
Laaeue  and  lapeue  confounded,  G.  iy.  449 
LaHfundia^  G.  ii.  412 
Latin   poets,   imitatiouB    of  in    VirgU, 

pp.  xlvii.,  xlviii. 
Laudare^  of  complimentary  refuBal,  G.  ii. 

412 
Laurue  (accuBatiye)  and  lauroe,  E.  yi.  83 
Lava  stream,  G.  i.  472 
Lavere,  G.  iu.  221 
Letum  personified,  G.  iv.  481 
Leuce,  Btory  of,  E.  vii.  61 


LeveeB,  when  held,  G.  ii.  462 

Levie,  of  Parthian  bowmen,  G.  iv.  314 

Lex,  of  a  condition,  G.  iv.  487 

Libation  after  meals,  G.  iv.  381 

Liber,  the  inner  bark,  £.  x.  67 

Liberalia,  E.  v.  29 

LibethruB  (Libethra  or  Libethrnm),  E. 

vii.  21 
Libyan  Bea,  G.  ii.  105 :  doBert,  ib. 
Liday  G.  i.  285 
Light  and  air  confounded,  G.  u.  340;  iv. 

220 :  and  life,  iv.  255 
Lightning,  striking  by,  an  omen  of  evU, 

E.  i.  17 
LiUes,  how  BuppoBed  to  be  propagated, 

G.  iv.  160 
Lime-troe  a  favourite  with  beea,  G.  ir.  141 
Limenf  of  a  gpreat  man'B  door,  G.  u.  504 
Linay  of  a  net,  G.  i.  142 
Linter,  G.  i  262 

Lion  unknown  to  Italy  or  SicUy,  E.  v.  27 
LionesB,  mane  attribnted  to,  G.  iv.  408 
Liqui  couBtructed  like>IiMre,  G.  u.  187 
Lirare,  of  a  third  ploughing,  G.  L  97 
Lizard  an  enemy  to  beea,  G.  iv.  13 
Longum  tnmitt,  E.  iii.  79 
Longue  applied  to  heaven,  G.  iiL  223 
Iio^ttt  for  dieere,  E.  v.  28 
Lotus,  genera  and  specieB  of,  G.  ii.  84 ; 

iu.394 
Love-knotB  (^Venerie  vineula},  E.  viu.  79 
Luoan,  vagne  geography  of,  G.  i.  490 
Lueifugus,  lucifugOf  G.  iv.  243 
Lucrna  and  Diana  identifled,  E.  iv.  10 
Lucky  and  unlncky  days,  G.  i.  276—286 
LucretiuB,  philoBophical  terms  borrowed 

from  by  Yirgil,  E.  vi.  31  foU. :  general 

relation  of  his  poem  to  the  Georgics, 

G^rg.  Introd.  pp.  145  foU. :  referred 

to  by  VirgU,  G.  il  477, 490 :  Mb  aooount 

of  the  plague  at  Athens,  iiL  478  foU. 
Lucrine  lake,  G.  ii.  161 
Lucuna,  G.  iu.  365 
Lueue,  of  the  shadeB,  G.  iv.  468 
Ludere,  of  poetry,  E.  L  10 ;  G.  iv.  565 
Lumen,  of  an  eye,  G.  iv.  451 
XrttmtnM  orae,  aurae,  G.  iL  47 
LupatuSf  lupatum,  G.  iii.  208 
LupineB  and  yetches  acted  as  manure, 

G.  i.  75 
Luxuriem  depaeeerej  G.  L  112 
LycaeuB,  Pan  connected  with,  G.  i.  16 ; 

iu.  2 
Lycidas,   MUton^s,   referred    to,  Bucx>l. 

Introd.  p.  12 
Lycisouet  E.  iiL  18 
LygdamuB  avoids  eliding  long 

after  the  firet  foot,  Later  Bom. 

PoetB,  p.  122 
Lynx  unknown  to  Italy  or  SicUy,  E.  viii. 

3 :  drew  the  car  of  Baochas,  Gr.   iii. 

264 
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Macrobiiu!,  oritioiams  of  Yirgil  in,  pp. 

xxix— Ivi. 
Madere,  of  being  sodden,  G.  i.  196 
MaenAlus,  relation  of  to  pastoral  poetry, 

E.  viu.  21 
Magisj  in  the  sense  ofpotitu,  E.  i.  11 

magis^  G.  iv.  311 

Magider,  sensee  of,  G.  iii  185,  549 ;  iv. 

283 
Magnum  ftu/entemy  G.  iii.  28 
MagnuM,  ordinary  epithet  of  the  gods, 

G.  i.  338 

cum  magnoj  &c.,  G.  ii.  327 

,  epithet  of  law,  G.  iv.  164 

Mala  included  all  froit  with  pips,  E.  iii.  64 
MiOa  tactu,  G.  iil.  416 
Maloontents,  political,  G.  iii.  37 
Male, '  flcaicely,'  G.  i.  360 

pinguU,  &c.,  G.  i.  105 

Malu8,  ^malioions,'  E.  ilL  11 :  used  in  a 

Bimple  style,  G.  i.  129 :  of  noxions  ani- . 

mid.^,  iii.  248 
Mandare,  of  death-bed  injonctions,  £.  v. 

41 
ManilinB,  his  Agtronomica^  history,  cha- 

racteristics,  and  speoimens  of,  Later 

Rom.  Didact  Poets,  p p.  410  folL 
Mc»vw^6pos,  meaning  of,  E.  iL  41 
ManteU,  G.  iv.  377 
Mantua,  scenery  of,  BuooL  Introd.  p.  9 : 

E.  L  Pref. ;  E.  viL  Pref. ;  E.  ix.  Pref. ; 

note  on  Eclogues,  p.  119 :  unjust  treat- 

ment  of  its  territory,  E.  ix.  28 
Manu,  expresaing  labour,  violence,  oare, 

&o.,  G.  iL  156 
Mapdlia  and  magalia,  G.  iiL  310 
Mareotic  wine,  G.  ii.  91 
Mares  not  to  be  worked  when  near  foal- 

ing,  G.  iiL  140 
Marmoreuiy  of  the  body,  G.  iv.  523 
Maseula  turoy  E.  viii.  66 
Massay  a  lump  of  ore,  G.  iv.  170 
Maier,  of  Ceres,  G.  i.  163 :  of  the  earth, 

iL  268 :  of  a  Bacchanal,  iv.  520 
Material  for  objeot,  G.  L  480 
Materialistio  expressions  in  Yirgil,  G.  i. 

420 
Maxima,  perpetual  epithet  of  the  earth, 

G.  i.  329 
Meeum,  various  meanings  of,  E.  iL  12 
Medioa,  luoeme,  G.  i.  215 
Medical  reoeipts,  ancient,  needless  in- 

gredients  in,  G.  iiL  448 
Medieum,  citron,  G.  ii.  126 
Mediiarij  of  oomposition,  E.  i.  2 
MediuSf  of  the  sea,  K  viii.  59:   used 

loosely,  G.  uL  237 
Meliboeus,  etymologiee  assigned  to  the 

word,  K  i.  6 :  a  personage  in  Calpor- 

nius,  for  whom  intended,  Later  Bom. 


BnooL  Poets,  p.  124:  a  personage  in 

Nemesianus,  ib.  p.  126 
MeUiphiUum,  melieeophyUum^  G.  iv.  63 
Mella,  G.  iv.  278 

/ii}^o/3oX«iy,  a  form  of  flirting,  E.  iii.  64 
Meminisee,  like  the  Homeric  fic/Ai^o-Oai, 

G.  L400 
Menalcas,  identified  with  Virgil,  BnooL 

Introd.  p.  11 :  E.  V.  1 
Mercee,  of  pains  taken,  G.  iL  62 
Mergua,  what,  G.  i.  361 
Merivale,  Mr.,  his   oprnion  about   the 

Sibylline  verses,  E.  iv.  4 :  his  character 

of  the  Georgics,  Georg.  Introd.  p.  151 : 

quotation  from  hia  mstory,  G.  l  Pret 
Merope^  G.  iv.  14 

Mestte,  of  coUeoting  honey.  G.  iv.  231 
Metagon,  breed  of  dogs  so  named,  Later 

Bom.  Didact.  Poets,  p.  417 
Metals  of  Italy,  G.  ii.  165 
Metaphrastae,  G^rg.  Introd.  pp.  140  folL 
Metere,  of  the  vintage,  G.  iL  410 
Metuere,  with  dative,  G.  i.  186;  iL  419 ; 

iv.  37 
Mieare,  with  ablative,  G.  iiL  84 
Milking  he-goats,  a  proverbial  expression 

for  foUy,  E.  iiL  91 
MUIet,  when  sown,  G.  L  216 
MiUstones,  indented,  G.  i.  274 
Mincius  (Mincio),  its  appearanoe,  E.  i. 

47;  vii.  12:  G.  ii.  199;  iii.  14 
Minium,  E.  x.  27 
Minutatim,  G.  iii.  485 
Mirari,  of  desiriog,  G.  iu.  49 
Miseeri,  with  ablative  or  quaUfying  word, 

G.  L  859 
Modestns,  InUus,  p.  Ixi. 
Modo,  with  imperative,  E.  viu.  79 
Modum,  suproj  praeter,  exira,  G.  iv.  286 
Mola,  in  sacrifioes,  E.  viu.  83 
Moliri,  implying  effort  in  the  agent  or 

bulk  in  the  objeot,  G.  L  329 
MoUis,  'flexible,'  E.  uL  45:  G.  iu.  76: 

of  temperature,  i.  312:  of  wine,  ib.  341 : 

other  meanings  of,  iL  389 
Monosyllable  ending  an  hexameter,  G. 

L181 
Mons  greater  than  saxum,  G.  iiL  239 
Monstrum,  of  a  small  creature,  G.  L  185 : 

of  a  prodigy,  iv.  554 
Moon  drawn  down  by  soroery,  E.  viiL  70 : 

Srognostics  from,  G.  L  427 :  parent  of 
ew,  iii.  337 
Afora  tfi  aliquo  or  per  aliquem,  E.  iiL  52 
Moramfaeere,  E.  x.  12 
Mores,  meanings  of^  G.  iv.  5 
Moretum,  how  oompounded,  E.  u.  11 
Morini,  the,  G.  iiL  32 
Moriturus,  G.  m.  501 
Mortaiia,  for  res  mortalium,  E.  viiL  36 : 

G.  iU.  319 
Mountiuns,  the  natural  home   of  wild 
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beasts,  E.  vi.  40:  representations  of, 

canied  in  triumph,  G.  iii.  30 
Hounting  a  horse,  ancient   manner  of, 

G.  iiL86 
Movffordreacrosy  G.  li.  476 
Midgaria,  G.  iii.  177 
Jlft*l»um,G.  L344;iv.  102 
MuUa  nocU,  G.  iv.  180 
Munus,  of  funeral  honours,  G.  iv.  520 : 

munere  perhapa  like  x<^"'»  i^- 
MunutcuUi,  gifts  for  children,  E.  iv.  18 
Mure,  Colonel,  his  opinions  about  Hesiod, 

Georg.  Introd.  pp.  134  foll. 
Musa,  the  song  personified,  E.  L  2 
Muses,  goddesses  of  memory,  E.  vii.  19 
Mtusare,  senses  of,  G.  iv.  188 
Myrtle  associated  with  bay,  E.  ii.  54: 

connexion  of  with  Venus,  E.  vii.  62 : 

G.  i.  28 :  use  of  its  berries,  G.  i.  306 
MyrtOB  and  myrtus,  E.  vii.  6. 

N. 

Naiadfl,  number  of,  G.  iv.  383 

Nam,  in  interrogations,  E.  ix.  30 :  G.  iv. 

446 
and  namque,  their  respective  posi- 

tions  in  prose  and  poetry,  E.  i.  14 
Namque  like  nempe,  G.  ii.  398 
Names,  lists  of,  in  heroio  poetry,  G.  iv.  336 
Napaeae,  G.  iv.  535 
Narcissus,  with  purple  calyx,  E.  v.  38 : 

time  of  its  flowering,  G.  iv.  122 
Nare,  of  sailing,  G.  iv.  506 
Natante$,  substantive,  G.  iii  541 
Natura,  shades  of  meaning  of,  G.  ii.  9, 

49, 178;  iv.  149 
Nature,  extemal,  images  derived  from 

changes  in  its  course,  E.  i.  54 
,  its  sympathy  with  man, 

how  represented  in  the  £clogue8,Buool. 

Introd.  pp.  15, 16  , 

Navia,  G.  i.  262 
Ne — quidem  and  nee — quidem,  G.  i.  126 ; 

iii.  561 
Nee  vero,  G.  iv.  191 

Necdum,  uot  simply  for  nondum,  E.  ix.  26 
Nectar,  of  wine,  G.  iv.  384 
Negatives,  repetition  of,  E.  iv.  55 ;  v.  25 
Nemesianus   (M.    Aurelius   Olympius), 

whether  the  real  author  of  the  Bucolics 

ascribed  to   him,   Later  Rom.  Bucol. 

Poets,  pp.  121  folL  :  their  subiects  and 

character,  ib.  pp.  126  foll. :  character- 

istics  and  specimens  of  his  Cynegetica, 

Later   Bom.    Didact.  Poets,    p.    418: 

Ixeutica  attributed  to  him,  p.  420 
Nemus,  of  a  plantation,  E.  vL  10 ;  vii.  59 : 

G.  ii.  308,  401 
Neptune,  legends  about  his  production  of 

ahorse,  G.  L  13;  iii.  121 


Neque  in  the  sense  ofne  quidem,  E.  ilL  102' 

enim,  G.  ii.  104 

[neey—neu,  G.  iiL  435 


Nequiquam  or  nequidquam  ?  G.  i.  96 

Nerine,  E.  viL  37 

Neseia  faUere  vita,  G.  iL  467 

Netcit  quid  vetper  terut  vehat,  G.  i.  461 

Nexut  and  nixut  oonfounded,  G.  iv.  199 

Nicamler,  Yirgil^s  possible  obligations  to, 

E.  vi.  Pref.:   Georg.  Introd.  pp.  141 

foU. :  his  various  works  and  literary 

charaoter,  ib.:  legend  borrowed  froD). 

G.  iu.  391 
Nidut,  uses  of,  G.  iv.  17 
Niger,  of  sand,  G.  iv.  291 
Nihil  est  quod,  E.  iiL  48 
Niphatee,  whether  a  river,  G.  iii.  30 
Nitere,  of  the  effect  of  cultivation,  G.  i. 

153;  iL211 
NUrum,  G.  L  194 

Nola,  Virgirs  quarrel  with,  G.  ii.  225 
Non  for  ne,  G.  i.  456 ;  iii.  140 
Non — non — et,  G.  iL  496 
Nonius  Marcellus,  work  of  De  Compcu- 

diota  Doctrina,  pp.  lxviii.-lxxv. :  relics 

ofYirgilian  commentaries  inthiswork. 

pp.  lxviii.-xcv.,  text  of,  emended,  pp. 

Ixxix.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxix.,  xcL,  xcv. 
Nonne  tidet,  a  Lucretian  expression,  G.  i. 

56 ;  iiL  103 
Notiri,  genitive  plural  of  not,  B.  x.  16 
Novalit  or  novale,  senses  oC  E.  ii.  71 
NoveUus  and  its  derivatives,.  technical 

meaning  of,  E.  iii.  11 
Novendiale,  G.  iv.  544 
Novut  =  repentinut,  G.  iv.  357 
Nox  cmcubia,  G.  L  247 
Nubilarium,  G.  L  178 
Nwierbi  iu»pi,  G.  L  247 
Numbers,  odd,  superstition  about  Ihemj 

E.  viiL  76 
Numen,  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  E.  iv.  47 : 

of  the  infemal  powers,  G.  iv.  505 
Numerotut  hortus,  G.  ii.  284 
Numerus,  of  a  multitude,  E.  vii.  52 :    of 

the  place  of  an  individual,  G.  iv.  227  : 

numeri  of  music,  E.  ix.  45 :  ottetserae  or 

tickets,  G.  L  263 
Nune,  contrasting  an  actual  state  with  au 

hypothesis,  E.  x.  44 :  G.  iL  55 
,  sarcastically    used   with   an    iiii- 

perative,  E.  i.  73 

age,  Q.  iv.  149 

^un^uam  ^odte,  coUoquial  useof,  E.  iii.  41> 
Nursery  for  vines,  G.  iL  266,   267 :  for 

their  supporters,  ib. 
Nutriri  deponent,  G.  ii.  425 
Nuts,  use  of  at  weddings,  E.  viii.  31 
Nux,  of  the  almondor  the  walnut,  O.  i. 

187 
Nymphs,  festival  of,  associatod  with  tbc 

Ambarvalia,  Bucol.  Introd.  p.  9 
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Nymphs  oiFer  flowen  as  goddesses  of 
springa,  E.  il.  46 :  patroDesses  of  Bong, 
ib.  YU.  21;  X.  1,  9:  take  part  in  the 
chase,  ib.  55 :  interchange  of  their 
functionB,  G.  iv.  2^2 :  danoes  of,  ib.  533 


O. 

O  final,  not  generally  shortened  by  Yirgil, 

B.  iii.  84 ;  yiii.  43 
— for  auy  B.  viii.  44 

Oaxee  and  Araxes  confnsed,  E.  L  65 
Oaxes  probab)  7  a  river  of  Crete,  £.  i.  65 
Oaxns  or  Axub  in  Crete,  E.  i.  G5 
Obam&tiJartf,  with  dative,  G.  iii.  538 
GtMtm,  pasaive,  E.  ix.  53 
GbnUi,  of  buttine,  G.  iii.  233 
Gbnoxiw^ '  beholden,'  G.  i.  396 
ObBtmere  and  obiuere,  G.  iv.  301 
Ooean,  Homeric  notion  of,  G.  ii.  122 ;  iv. 

233 ;  parent  of  all  things,  ib.  382 
Octavianus  (C.  loliaB  Caeear),  deification 

of  p.  17 ;  E.  i.  6 :  ovations  and  triumph 

of,  G.  i.  504:  progrees  of  after  the  battle 

of  Actiam,  iii  31 ;  iv.  560 
Ootavius  Avitas,  pp.  xxix.,  UiL 
O^eam^u,  G.  iv.341 
Oeaxis,  a  name  of  Crete,  E.  i.  65 
Oebalia,  of  Tarentum,  G.  iv.  125 
dfringere,  of  a  seoond  ploaghing,  G.  i.  97 
Oid  age  and  winter,  G.  L  186 
Oleaster,  ancient  and  modem  different, 

G.  ii.  182 
Olim  eum,  u&i,  &&,  G.  ii.  403 
Olive  treated  very  slightly  in  G^rgio  ii., 

Pref.  p.  216 :  slow  gzowth  of,  G.  iL  3 : 

varieties  of,  ib.  86 :  long  life  of,  ib.  181 : 

naed  to  support  the  vine,  ib.  302 :  sacri- 

fieial  wreath  of,  iii.  21 
wood,  staff  of,  carried  by  shepherds, 

£.  viiL  16 :  its  retentiveneas  of  vege- 

tativo  power,  G.  iL  31 
wild,  affords  fodder  for  cattle,  G.  iL 

302 
Omina  and  omnia  confased,  G.  iii.  456 
Onager,  G.  iii.  409 
Operari,  of  sacrificc,  G.  i.  339 
(Jptarey  senses  of,  G.  iL  42 
Oraey  of  the  entrances  of  the  hive,  G.  iv. 

39,  188 
Or&M,  military  senso  of,  G.  iv.  79 :  of  tho 

sun^s  path  through  the  aky,  G.  i.  231 ; 

iv.  426 
Orehadee,  OrehUef,  G.  ii.  86 
Ordine^  •  in  tum,*  or  *  in  course,'  G.  iv. 

376 
Oriene,  the  rising  sun,  G.  i.  250 
Oriental  royalty,  G.  iv.  212 
Orithyia,  G.  iv.  463 
Omu8,  what,  G.  iL  71 


0«,  of  a  mask,  G.  iL  387 

Ofctl/um,  G.  iL  389 

Oiculum,  senses  of,  G.  iL  523 

Otiumy  of  peaoe,  G.  iv.  564 :  otiti,  G.  ii. 
468 

Ovid  avoids  eliding  long  vowels  after  tho 
first  foot,  Later  Bom.  BuooL  Poets,  p. 
122 :  his  Metamorphoses,  models  on 
which  they  may  have  been  formed, 
Georg.  Introd.  p.  132 :  his  acoount  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  G.  iv.  456: 
supposed  fragments  of  his  Halieutieay 
Later  Bom.  Didact.  Poets,  p.  420 :  his 
style  not  equal  to  Virgil's  or  Horaoe's, 
Buool.  Introd.  pp.  14, 15 

Ox,  impiety  of  slaying,  G.  ii.  537 

Oxen,  white,  priestess  of  Juno  drawn  by, 
G.  iiL  532 


Paeetum,  rosarios  of,  G.  iv.  119 
Paganalia,  G.  iL382 
Palaemon  the  grammarian,  E.  iii.  50 
Palatine,  the  hill  of  Bomulus,  G.  i.  499 
Paleness  of  southems  is  yellow,  £.  iL  47 
Pales,  associated  with  ApoIIo  Nomios,  £. 
V.  35 :  G.  iiL  1 :  derivation  of  the  name, 
E.  X.  19. 
Pdliurus.  E.  v.  39 
Pallas,  the  patroncss  of  fortresses,  £.  ii. 

61 
Palma,  what,  G.  iiL  12 
Palmes,  the  bearing-wood  of  the  vine,  G. 

iL90 
Pampinatio,  G.  ii.  412 
PdU,  a  formidable  personage,  E.  x.  26 :  a 
I      patron  of  bees,  ib.  29,  80 :  legends  of, 
I      G.iiL391 

I  Panehaei  iane$t  G.  iv.  879 
I  Panchaia,  for  Arabia,  G.  ii.  139 
Pandere,  a  &vourite  word  with  Lucretius, 
G.  iv  284 
]  Pandus,  G.  ii.  194,  445 
'  Parcere,  with  dative,  G.  iL  339 
PareiM,  an  epithet  of  bees,  G.  i.  4 
>  Paraley  used  for  garlands,  E.  vi.  68 
I  Parthenope,   ancient   name  of   Naplee, 
I      G.  iv.  564 

Parthians,  Antonius'  expedition  against. 

G.  i.  509:  recovery  of  the  standardK 

from,  iiL  31 :  reverenoe  of,  for  royalty, 

iv.  212 :  their  archery,  ib.  314 

Parthini,  Pollio's  victory  over,  E.  viii. 

Pref. 
Participle,  past,  with  a  present  foroc,  G.  i. 
206,  293,  339 :  as  a  suUtantive,  iL  398 

,  present,  as  a  finite  verb.  ii.  133 : 

I      as  a  substantive,  ib.  152 ;  iiL  147 :  in- 
I     stead  of  an  aorist,  iv.  512 
!  PaHum^  G.  i.  300 
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Paacere^  whether  for  pcuei,  G.  ili.  143 : 

poici  with  aoousatiTe,  ib.  314 
P<utum,  G.  ii.  93 
PaUinatio,  G.  ii.  204,  264 
Pcutor^  one  of  the  farm  BlaTeSi  E.  ii.  1 
Pastoral  poetry,  Bacol.  Introd.  pp.  2  foU. 
Pofer,  a  title  of  the  Boman  gods  gener- 

ally,  G.  ii.  4 
Patera,  G.  iL  192 
Pati^  abaolutely,  E.  x.  53 
Pairia,  perhaps  of  a  hamlet,  G.  ii.  514 
Patronymio  form  extended  to  sisters,  E. 

yL  62:  Greek,  combined  with  Boman 

family-name,  G.  ii.  170 
Fause    in   a   verse    juBtifles    metrieal 

licences.  E.  i.  38 ;  ii.  53 :  after  first 

foot,  G.  iiL  317 
PaiMta.  G.  iL  86 
Paxy  of  reconoiliation  with  the  gods,  G. 

iv.  535 
Pears,  time  for  grafting,  E.  ix.  50 
Pecten,  G.  i.  294 
Peetinatio,  G.  L  112 
Peeuaria  =  pecora^  G.  iiL  64 
Peettltum,  what,  E.  i.  32 
Pedee  ducunt  and  similar  expreesions,  E. 

ix.  1 
Pedum^  E.  y.  88 
Pelethronian  wood,  G.  iii.  115 
PeUaciaj  meaning  of,  G.  iv.  443 
PeUaeus,  of  things  Egyptian,  G.  iv.  287 
Pendere,  of  the  roof  of  a  oave,  G.  iv.  374 
Peneif  diBsyllable,  G.  iv.  355 
Per  equivalent  to  inter,  G.  i.  238:  per 

fluminaf  iv.  457 
Perducere  and  producere  not  synonymous, 

E.  L  72 
Perellius  Fauetus,  p.  xxix. 
Pererrarej  singular  use  of,  E.  i.  61 
Perfect,  of  instantaneous  action,  G.  L  49, 

330;  ii.  81 :  aoristio,  iL  211 
Per/undi  =  to  bathe,  G.  ii.  147 
PergerCf  senses  of,  E.  vi.  13 
ircp/aicTot,  G.  iii.  24 
Permitiere,  construction  of,with  infinitive, 

E.  L9 
Pemix^  sense  of,  G.  iii.  230:  oonfused 

with  pemox,  ib. 
PerseuB  and  Andromeda,  description  of, 

by  Manilius,  lAter  Bom.  Didact.  Poets, 

p.  413 
Persian  royalty,  G.  iv.  212 
Personiflcation  of  a  fleld,  G.  L  52,  79, 

83:  personification  and  metaphor,  iU. 

480 
Pereuadere  with  aotive  and  passive  infini- 

tive,  G.  iL  315 
Pessimist  feeling  in  Virgil,  G.  L  198, 199, 

200;  iiL66;  iv.  7,  251 
Petere  with  ablative,  G.  iL  505 
PettOeua,  G.  iv.  10 
Phaethon  a  name  of  the  sun,  E.  vL  62 


i  Pharsalia  and   Philippi,  whether  oon- 

founded,  G.  L  490 
-  Philargyrius,  Junius,  p.  cii.,  ciii. 
'  Philosophy,  anoient  conoeption  of,  as  a 
I      poefs  provinoe,  E.  vL  Pref.:  G.  ii. 

477 
Philyra  and  Satum,  G.  iii.  93 
Phraates,  G.  i.  509 
Physical  degeneration  of  mankind,  G.  i. 

497 
Pieea,  G.  ii.  438 
Pictue  =  tattooed,  G.  iL  115 
Pilum^  the  Boman  weapon,  G.  i.  495 
Pine  sacred  to  Pan,  E.  vii.  24 :  when  to 

cut  down,  G.  i.  256 
Pingue  and  adepSf  G.  iiL  124 
Pinguia  caseue,  a  cream  cheese,  E.  L  34 
Pipers  at  saorifices,  G.  ii.  193 
Pisoes,  zodiacal  sign  of,  put  for  winter, 

G.  iv.  234 
Pitoh,  use  of,  to  the  husbandman,  G.  L  275 
Planets  animated  by  individual  souls,  G. 

iv.  227 
Plangere^  intransitive,  G.  L  334 
Planiarej  plantortum,  G.  ii.  27 
Pleiades,  setting  of,  G.  L  221 ;  iv.  234 ; 

rising  of,  iv.  232 
PUnu»  =  f«pZeitM,  G.  iv.  181 
Pleonasm,  E.  x.  36 
Plias  or  Pleiaa,  G.  iv.  233 
Plough,  by  whom  invented,  G.  L  19 :  va- 

rious  pu^  of,  ib.  170  foll. 
Ploughing  to  begin  as  soon  ns  winter  is 

over,  G.  i.  43 :  how  often  it  took  plaoe, 

ib.  47, 48 :  September,  ib.  67 :  plough- 

ing  without  the  upper  garment,  ib.  2^9: 

in  the  vineyard,  ii.  355 
Plural  verbs  substituted  for  singnlar  in 

MS8.,  E.  vi.  30 
P2t«rtmtM  qualifying  a  verb,  G.  L  187 
Po,  Bwiftness  of,  G.  ii.  452;  iv.  373 :  gold 

found  in,  iv.  371 
Pocula^  of  a  pair  of  cups,  E.  iiL  36 :  of  a 

draught,  as  if  from  a  cup,  ib.  viii.  28  : 

G.  iii.  379 
1  Pole  of  a  waggon,  G.  iii.  173 
I  Poles  to  support  vines,  G.  L  264 
I  PoIIio  (G.  Asinius),  his  relation  to  the 

4th  Eclogue,  E.  iv.  Pref. :  to  the  8th, 

E.  viii.  Pref. :  Ck>mmentary  on  Yirgil 

attribnted  to,  p.  xcviii. 
Pomum^  what  it  includes,  E.  ii.  53 ;  ix. 

50:  G.u.  59 
Ponere,  of  planting  in  order,  G.  i.  2^  : 

•to   shed,'    G.    ii.  403:    of  dropping 

young,  ib.  521 
Pontiffs  oonoluded  special  prayem  wiih 

general  invocation,  G.  L  21 
Pontus,  its  reputation  for  poisons,  B.  viii. 

96 
PooIb,  sources  of  rivers,  G.  iv.  364 
Pope,  his  diBoourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry, 
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BuooL  Introd.  p.  18:  remark  from  Mb 

Poetflcript  to  the  Odysaey,  G.  iv.  170 
Poplar  laored  to  Heroules,  E.  viL  61 :  6. 

ii.  66 
Poplar,  white,  E.  ix.  41 
Poppies,  oonneotion  of,  with  Geres,  G.  i. 

212 :  offered  to  the  dead,  iy.  545 
womt^itt^,  G.  iii.  186 
PopuU^  raoee  or  clami,  G.  iv.  5. 
Poinm,  *  I  can,  but  I  wiU  not,'  G.  i.  176. 
Po8  for  pottj  E.  L  29 
PoU  in  the  aense  of  podhae,  £.  L  69 
Pottguam^  different  tenses  joined  with,  E. 

PraumSj  of  a  god  or  other  protector,  E. 

L41:  G.ii.  127 
Pro^iortttm,  G.  iv.  75 
Praise,  extravagant,  supposed  to  provoke 

the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  E.  vii.  27 
Preeiae,  g^pes  so  called,  G.  ii.  95 
Premere^  of  planting  or  sowing,  G.  ii.  346; 

iv.  131 :  a  hunting  term,  iiL  413 
Prendere,  of  oxen  or  horaes,  G.  L  285 ;  iii. 

207 
Preeent,  of  worda  signifying  *to  beget  *  or 

*  bring  forth,  in  a  perfeot  Bonse,  E.  viii. 

45 :  G.  L  279 :  desoriptive,  foUowed  by 

past  tenae,  G.  iu.  92 
Preeeue,  of  a  beayy-laden  ship,  G.  L  303 : 

]^e$to  guUurey  ib.  410 
Pnapus,  statues  of,  generally  of  wood,  £. 

viL85 
Primus,  various  rhetorical  forces  of,  K  L 

44 ;  iv.  8 ;  vi.  1 :  with  infinitive,  G.  iv. 

134 
Priscian,  character  and  speoimen  of  the 

poem  attributed  to  him,  *'  De  ponderi- 

ous  et  mensuris,"  Later  Bom.  Didact. 

Poets,  p.  422 
Prizes  in  different  kinds  of  poetry,  E.  iii. 

84 
Pro  tempore,  E.  vii.  35 
Probus,  M.  Valerius,  p.  Ixiv.  foa :  life 

of  Yirgil  attributed  to,  p.  xvii. :  com- 

mentary  attributed  to,  pp.  IxviL,  IxviiL 
Proeedere^  of  the  rising  of  a  star,  £.  ix. 

47 
Procne,  legend  of,  E.  vL  78 :  G.  iv.  15 
Proeubare,  G.  iiL  145 
Profundue^  of  height,  E.  iv.  51 
vpoy^rcMf ,  meaning  of,  E.  viii.  35 
ProlM,«breed,'  G.  iiL  101 
Prompium  eU  wlth  dative,  G.  ii.  255 
Pronoun  with  snbstantive  referringgen^ 

rally  to  the  sense  of  the  preoedmg 

sentenoe,  G.  i.  329 ;  iv.  348 :  poesessive, 

and  epithet,  iL  147 :  of  a  person  after- 

wards  defined  by  subetantive,  iv.  457 : 

reflexive,  omission  of,  E.  iii.  24 
Pronouns  used  instead  of  oorresponding 

adverbe,  E.  L  53 ;  x.  12 :  G.  iu.  88 
ProperatuB  =  propere^  G.  L  196 


Properare  and  mcUurare,  G.  L  260 :  prope- 

rare  with  aoo.,  G.  iv.  171 
Propertine,  his  language  abont  Virgil, 

BuooL  Introd.  p.  4 :  E.  vii.  Pref. :  hiB 

fondneas  for  mythological  aUusions,  G. 

iii.89 
Propheoy  not  restricted  to  knowledge  of 

the  future,  G.  iv.  393 
Propolis,  G.  iv.  39 
ProprtiM,  •  permanent,'  E.  vii.  31 
Proseaenium,  G.  ii.  881 
Proeeindere^  of  a  first  ploughing,  G.  i.  97 
Proeerpine  classed  witn  Baoobus,  G.  i.  6 
Proeubigere,  G.  iii.  256 
Proteus,  legends  and  theories  conoeming, 
I      G.  iv.  388 

,  Protinue  or  protenue,  E.  i.  13 
PwYAia,  G.u.  93;  iv.  269 
Pudet,  pudor,  of  moderation  or  regard  for 
j      others,  E.  vii.  44 :  G.  i.  80 

Puer,  of  a  slave,  £.  i.  45 
I  PuUi,  puUuli,  of  suckers,  G.  iL  17 
i  Pulveratio,  G.  iL  418 
Purpureue,  meanings  of,  E.  v.  38 ;  ix.  40: 

G.  iv.  54,  373 :  a  name  of  a  kind  of 

grape,  G.  ii.  95 
Purusj  of  the  sky,  E.  ix.  44 :  G.  ii.  864 
Putng^  of  soil,  G.  L  215 ;  iL  204 
Pyrrha  and  Dencalion  perhape  regarded 

by  Virg^l  as  the  creators  of  man,  E.  vL 

41 


Quadrigae,  properly  of  horees,  G.  iiL  268 
Quae  temper,  E.  i.  53 
Quaererey  of  fruitless  search,  G.  iiL  532 
Quamy  omission  of^  after  plut,  ampHut, 
&c.,  (;.  iv.  207 

magit,  G.  iiL  309 


Que,   disjunctive,   G.  ii.  87,   139,  312: 

transposed,  ib.    119:    position  of,   in 

VirgU,  iiL  238 
Queetion,  double,  G.  u.  256 
Qui  and  cui  oonfused,  E.  iv.  60 
and  quitj  distinotion  between,  £.  L 

18 

equivalent  to  ti  quit,  G.  iii.  73; 

Quid  and  quod  after  non  habeo,  E.  ii.  2 

dioam,  G.  L  104 

qui,  &c.,  E.  ix.  44 :  G.  iii.  258 

ti  with  oonjunctive,  E.  v.  9 

Quidam  without  reference  to  a  real  indi- 

vidual,  G.  L  291 
Quidem  nearly  =  Tt,  G.  iL  212 
Quiet  with  genitive,  G.  iv.  184 
Quintilian,  readings  in  Virgil  preserved 

by,  E.  L  12 ;   iv.  60 :  his  chapter  on 

Greek  and  Bioman  authors,  Georg.  In- 

trod.  p.  141 
Quincunx,  G.  iL  277,  279,  284 
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Quiriniu  the  representatiye  of  the  Roman 

nation,  G.  iii.  27 
Quiiites,  of  others  than  Romans,  6.  iv. 

201 
Quod  auperest^  Q.  ii.  346 ;  iv.  51 
Quondamy  meaning  of,  G.  iv.  261 
Quoniamf  of  time,  G.  iv.  437 

R. 

SadiuB,  E.  iii.  40 

Radii  (olivea),  G.  ii.  86 

Rainbow  Buppoeed  to  draw  up  moisture, 

G.  i.  380 
Rams,  points  of,  G.  iii.  388 
Ranunculus  Sardous,  £.  vii.  41 
Eapax,  of  a  river,  G.  iii.  142 
Baperey  intransitive,  G.  iii.  68 
Bapidut,  *  violent,'  E.  ii.  10 :  G.  i.  409; 

il  321 ;  iv.  263,  425 
Bupposed  use  of,  with  a  geni- 

tive,  E.  i.  65 
Rapin,  his  poem  on  gardening,  G.  iv.  148 
Raptim,  meaning  of,  G.  i.  409 ;  ii.  427 
Barw  s  punctili»,  G.  iv.  130 
Raetrumt  a  rake,  G.  i.  94 
Ravens,  omens  from,  E.  ix.  15 
Reapiug,  most  common  mode  of,  G.  i.  85 
Beceptaref  possible  foroeof  the  frequenta- 

tive,  G.  i.  336 
Red,  Greek  and  Roman  gods  sometimes 

painted,  E.  vii.  27 
Beddere,  sacrificial  use  of,  G.  ii.  194 
Bedit,  &o.,  of  the    recurring    order    of 

nature,  G.  i.  249:  of  a  mountain,  iiL  351 
Reeds,  number  of,  used  to  make  a  pipe, 

E.  ii.  32 
Beferre,  of  recurrence,  G.  i.  339,  440 :  of 

paying  a  due,  ib.  339 
Befingere,  G.  iv.  202 
Refrains  in  Theocritus  and  Yirgil,  E. 

viiL  21 
Begere,  of  directing  a  waj,  G.  i.  232 
Beicere,  technical  sense  of,  E.  iii.  96 
Reins,  passed  round  the  driver^s  body,  G. 

iu.  107 
Relative  olanse,  second  verb  in,  not  regu- 

larly  constructed,  G.  ii.  208,  3G9 
Belegatio,  G.  iii.  212 
BelictuSf  of  unappropriated  land,  G.  iv. 
.    127 
Religious  antiquitics,  VirgiVs  knowlodge 

of,  p.  xlix.  foll. 
Belinere,  of  opening  casks,  G.  iv.  229 
Benidere,  G.  ii.  282 
Repetition  of  noun  or  verb  equivalent  to 

repetition  of  copulative,  E.  iv.  6 :  of 

lines  in  Yirgil,  G.  ii.  129:  in  heroic 

poetry,  iv.  551 
Beponere,  of  repaying,  G.  ii.  201,  202 : 

crura,  G.  iii.  76:   in  connexion  with 

fea8ts,iiL527;  iv.  378 


Bequieaeerej  aotive  use  of,  E.  yiii.  4 
B^m,  possibly  '  in  the  world,*  G.  ii.  534: 

iv.441 
Beaeinderef  of  breaking  0{)en,  G.  i.  280 
Reservoirs,  artificial,  G.  li.  469 
BeeiUere,  reetare,  meaning  of,  G.  iv.  424 
Beeonare  aleyonen,  &c.,  G.  iii.  338 
Beeponderet  absolutely,  G.  iL  64 
Bevoeari^,  of  a  restored  raoe,  G.  iv*  282 
Bex,  vague  use  of,  G.  iL  504 
Rhaetic  vrine,  G.  ii.  96 
Rhoetus  and  Rhoecus,  G.  ii.  456 
Rhythm,  Greek,  imitations  of  G.  i.  2SU 

437 
Ribbeok,  his  notion  of  strophioal  symmc- 

try  in  the  Eclogues,  BucoL  Introd.  p. 

18 
Bidere  alfguem,  sense  of,  £.  iv.  60 
River  for  tne  inhabitants  of  the  oountiy 

wheie  it  flows,  G.  ii.  225 
Rivers  in  Italy  almost  dry  in  summer,  Ci  ■ 

L326 
BieuBy  its  legal  deflnition,  £.  iii.  11 1 
Bdbigalia  {Bubigalia},  G.  i.  151 
Bobur  with  genitive,  G^.  i.  162 
Rooks,  savage  men  supposed  to  bc  bom 

from,  E.  viii.  44 
Roes,  fondness  of,  for  vines,  G.  iL  374 
Roman  imitation  of    Greek    literature. 

Bucol.  Introd.  p.  4 
poets  boast  of  originality,  Bucol. 

Introd,  p.  4  :  E.  vi.  1 :  G.  i.  40 ;  ii.  175 ; 

iiL  41,  293 
Rooks  apt  to  forget  their  young,  G.  i.  41?> 
Rosea,  plains  of,  their  fertility,  G.  ii.  20K 

202 
Bota  orbie,  G.  iv.  484 
Buhene,  vague  use  of,  G.  L  251 :  of  spring. 

iL  319 ;  iv.  306 
Bubeue,  adjective  of  rubus,  G.  i.  266 
Budere,  of  various  animals,  G.  iiL  374 
Buere,  uses  of,  G.  L  105 ;  iL  308 :  portis^ 

iv.  185 
Bumpere  «c,  G.  i.  445 :  rumpi^rumpere 

iii.  259 
BuncatiOy  G.  ii.  411 
I  Rural  deities  of  Italy,  G.  L  21 

life,  sacred  associations  of,  G.  L  14S 

I      168 
Burmm  generally  found  only  boforo   i 
■      vowel,  K  X.  62 :  *  on  the  other  hand, 
!      G.  ii.  78 
I  Bursuiy  of  a  change,  G.  iii.  484 

Bu9cu»y  G.  iL  413 
I  Rust  produced  by  earth  or  iron,G.  iL  22 


S. 


Babellians,  tribes   included    undcr   tl 

name,  G.  iL  167 
Sabines,  hardy  life  of,  G.  ii.  532 
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8aeer  igntB,  G.  iii.  566 

Saeeuium  maj  perhaps  be  rendered  by 

•society,'  G.  i  500 
Saepe  videre,  G.  i.  354 
So/mUi  in  the  seiuse  of  oeUia^  K.  i.  83 
Salxre,  of  the  veins,  G.  ilL  460 
SdUunea,  £.  v.  16 
Salt  giyen  to  sheep,  G.  iii.  895 
8cMu9,  £.  tL  56 
8and,infinite  numbor  compared  to,  G.  ii. 

105 :  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  iii.  241 
Sandyx^  £.  iv.  45 
8apa,  G.  i.  295 

Sareirey  of  repairing  bnildings,  G.  iv.  249 
Sarmentumy  G.  ii.  409 
Satirical  talent  of  Y irgil,  £.  iii.  27 
Satis  from  tatumy  G.  i.  23,  106;  ii.  423, 

486 
Saiur,  of  rich  land,  G.  ii.  197 :  of  oolour, 

iv.  335 
Satnrium,  G.  ii.  197 
Satnm  in  Caprioom  snppoeed  to  canse 

rain,  G.  i.  336 
Satnm,  how  represented,  G.  ii.  406 
Satnmian  verse,  G.  ii.  386 
Saw,  by  whom  invented,  (t.  l  148 
Seaena,  two  kinds  of,  G.  iii.  24 
Soaliger,  J.  C,  his  Yirgilian  enthnsiasm, 

G.  ui.  341,  525 
Seeleratue,  half-playfnl  nse  of,  G.  ii.  256 
Scenery,  Romans  insensible  to,  E.  x.  47  : 

G.  iii.  522 
Scbneider,  O.,  his  edition  of  Nicander, 

Georg.  Introd.  pp.  142  foU. 
Seilieet^  use  of,  G.  i.  282 ;  iL  534 
Seindere,  of  plonghing,  G.  ii.  899 
Seire^  of  bearing  witness,  G.  iii.  474 
Soirocco,  £.  iL  59 
Scorpion  originally  oooupied  two  plaoes 

in  the  zodiac,  G.  i.  38 
8er6b9y  G.  iL  235 :  and  «ttlctia,  ib.  289 
Scyllas,  legends  about  the  two  identifled 

or  confused,  E.  vi.  74 
Scythia  for  the  north  generally,  G.  i.  240 
Sea,  rise  of,  in  oonnexion  with  earth- 

quakes,  G.  iL  479 
8ea-calves.  G.  iv.  395,  431 
Secret  milKing  a  legal  offence,  £.  iiL  5 
8ecrela^  <  the  retreat,'  G.  iv.  403 
8eeundusy  of  that  which  is  nearly  cqual, 

RiL38 
8eg€»,  of  a  field,  £.  ix.  48 :  G.  L  47,  48 ; 

ii.  411 :  of  land  for  sowing,  iv.  129 
Seminay  of  young  plants,  G.  ii.  268,  301, 

317,354 
Seminariumj  G.  ii.  267 
Seneca,  reading  in  Virgil  preserved  by, 

G.  L  251 :  Addenda :  the  tragedian,  a 

passage  from   Manilius  compared  to, 

Later  Bom.  Didact.  Poets.  p.  413 
Scnez^  of  a  person  who  livea  long  ago,  £. 

vL70 


Sentinels,  Roman,  how  appointed,  G.  iv. 

165 
Septem  trione»,  G.  iiL  381 
S^tima  post  deeufnam,  the  seventeenth, 

G.  L  284 
SequaXf  G.  iL  874 
8Muij  where  there  is  nothing  to  follow, 

G. iL  306 
Serenity  produced  by  a  rural  life,  G.  ii. 

499 
Serenui  =  dry,  G.  L  461. 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  charoctcr  and  spe- 

cimensof  his '  De  Medicina  Praecepta,' 

Later  Rom.  Didact.  Poets,  p.  421 
Servare,  senses  oC  G.  iv.  883,  459 
ServcUui,  of  reaching  home  safely,  G.  i. 

436 
Service-berries,  drink  mado  from,  G.  iiL 

880 
Servius,  p.  xxx.-xxxii.,  lL,civ.-cvii. :  text 

of.  corrocted,  (J.  L  277 
Seven  hills  of  Rome,  G.  ii.  535 
Sevems  Sanctus,  his  poem,  *  De  mortibus 

boum,'  Later  Rom.  BuooL  Poets,  p.  129 
Shades,  how  govemed,  ii,  iv.  505 
Sheep,  diseases  of,  H.  iii.  440:  ointment 

for,  ib.  448 
Shepberd   and   poet   identified   in   tho 

£clogues,  Buool.   Introd.  p.   11 :    £. 

vL  67 ;  X.  Pref. :  in  the  Greek  writer:^, 

BucoL  Introd.  p.  11 
Shepfaerds  in  tfae  £clog^es,  social  posi- 

tion  of,  BucoL  Introd.  p.  9 
speaking  in  aa&umed  characters, 

£.  iii.  78 :  viL  29 
Short  syllable  lengthened  where  there  is 

no  pause  in  the  sense,  (r.  iv.  453 
8i  in  aiyurations,  G.  L  7 

—  qua  for  siforte,  G.  iii.  83 

— ,  *■  on  thc  chanoo  that,'  £.  ix.  38 

—  modo,  G.  iv.  823 

Sibylline  verses,  account  of,  £.  iv.  4 

Sto  in  adjurations,  £.  ix.  30 

Sicyon  famous  forolives,  (r.  ii.  519 

Silenus,  legends  about,  K.  vi.  Prcf. 

SiUr,  G.  iL  12 

SHex  used  in  paving  roads,  £.  L  15 

Silk,  opinion  of  the  Romans  about,  G.  ii. 

121 
SilvOy  of  a  luxuriant  crop,  G.  L  76 
Silvae,  how  connected  with  poBturagc,  £. 

i.  2 :  of  plantations,  G.  ii.  323,  404 
Silvanus*  oonnexion  of  with  the  cyprcss, 

G.L20 
Silver,  litharge  of,  G.  iii.  449 
Similes,  grammatical  structure  of  in  Y ir- 

gil,G.L203;  iL284;  iiL  196 
SimUis  et,  G.  ii.  266 
Simplex,  in  the  senso  of  unus,  G.  ii.  73 
Sineerus^  G.  iv.  285 
Sinere,  with  accuaative,  G.  iv.  7 
Singultus,  of  a  liiocup,  G.  iiL  507 
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Sinum  or  «iniM,  E.  yiL  33 

SinuB,  meanings  of,  G.  ii  123 

Siion,  p.  zix. 

Sutere,  intransitive,  O.  i.  479 

SUhaniug  and  SiOUfniut,  E.  x.  66 

8Uis,  of  fever,  G.  iii.  483 

8Uu8,  senseB  of,  G.  i.  72 

Bky,  gatee  of,  G.  iii.  261 

Slaves,  manumitted,  shaved  their  beards, 

E.  i.  28 
saved  their  peculium  to  buy  their 

freedom,  E.  i.  27 
BometimeB  their  masterB*  rivals, 

E  ii  2 
Sleep  called  Boft,  E.  vu.  45 
Smoke,  ita  effect  in  Beasoning  wood,  G.  i. 

175 
SnakeB,  how  got  rid  of,  G.  iiL  414 :  cast 

their  skin  twioe  a  year,  ib.  438 
Soil  and  climate,  treated  together,  G.  ii. 

112 :   testB    applied    to    Boil    by  the 

ancients,  ib.  257 
Soldier,  Boman,  weight  carried  by,  G.  iii. 

347 
Sole$,  *  flne  days,'  G.  i.  393 
SoWuga,  aahniga,  G.  iv.  243 
ScUicUuSj  oriove,  E.  x.  6 
Soklitium,  restrioted  nse  of,  G.  i.  100 
Song  during  spinning  or  weaving,  G.  iv. 

345 
Sophocles,  perfection  of  his  style,  BnooL 

Introd.  p.  14:  his  description  of  the 

fight  between  Hercules  and  Achelous, 

G.  iiL  220 
Sorii,  archaic  ablative,  G.  iv.  165 
Sortiri  for  eligere,  G.  iii.  71 
^-dix,  G.  iii.  82. 

itiaj  senses  of,  G.  ii.  541 
eimen,  G.  iL  241 
are  ad  aliquid,  E.  iiL  48 
8peoularij  shades  of  meaning  of,  G.  L  258 
Spelaeum,  a  rare  word,  E.  x.  52 
Spelt,  a  hardy  grain,  G.  i.  219 
Spenser,  prefatory  epistle  to  his  *  Shep- 

herd's  Calendar'  referred  to,    BucoL 

Introd.  p.  3. 
Spereheus,  orthography  of,  G.  ii.  487 
Spernere,    'to    spum,'    G.    iv.    233:   of 

slighted  love,  520 
Spintu,  what,  G.  iv.  145 
Spirare,  of  the  sea,  G.  L  327 
Spondaic  hexameter,  G.  iiL  276 
Springs,  Baoredness  of,  E.  i.  52 :  G.  iv. 

319 
Squcderef  of  land  going  to  weedB,  G.  i. 

507 :  of  roughness,  iL  347 :  oonneoted 

with  squamot  iv.  13 
Stabula,  not  confined  to  cattle,  G.  iv..l4 
StabuUire,  intransitive,  G.  ilL  224 
Btag,  longevity  of,  E.  viL  30 
Stage-curtain,  ancient,  rose  instead  of 

famng,G.iiL25 


Stagnare,  of  overflowing  rivera,  Q.  iv.  288 
Star,  evening,  oonnected  with  mamage, 

E.  viii.  31:   mixed  up  with  moming 

Btar  by  Latin  poetB,  ib. 
Stars,  the  living  inhabitants  of  heaven, 

G.  iL342;  iv.227 
Stare,  of  a  person  to  whom  a  statne  ia 

raised,  E.  vii.  32 :  of  a  victim  SBcrifioed, 

G.  iL395 
Steeping  Beeds  befbre  Bowing,  G.  L  198 

foU. 
i9Mu>,G.iv.l3,243 
'Xrixfk»¥,  the  planet  Meroory  so  called, 

G.L337 
Stirp»,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  dipe$j  (t. 

ii.  24  :  mascnline,  ib.  379 
5etwi,G.L174 

Storks,  enmity  of  to  serpents,  G.  iL  320 
Stratus  eomno,  G.  iv.  432 
Stringerey  of  the  frondatio,  E.  ix.  61 :  G.  i. 

305 
Stubble,  when  out,  G.  i.  289 
Studia,QtAY,^ 

Studium  ad  dliquidj  G.  iii.  179 
Style  in  poetry,  what  it  involves,  Bucol. 

Introd.  pp.  13  foll. 
Styx  inier/u»a,  G.  iv.  480 
Sua  not  iikely  to  lutve  been  usedby  Yir> 

gil  as  a  monosyllable,  E.  vii.  54 
St3)  armw,  G.  iii.  116 
Subdueere,  E.  iii.  6 
Subigere,  of  rowing,  G.  L  202 :  other  senseia 

of,  iL  50 
Subiectare  and  subveeUirey  G.  iii.  241 
Subjunctive,  in  queBtions,  E.  iii.  21 :  G.  ii. 

434 :  present  foUowed  by  imperfect,  O. 

iv.  117 
Sueoedere  sub,  E.  v.  5 
Suoeiderey  to  sever  from  below,  G.  i.  297 
Suckers,  propagation  of  trees  by,  Q.  ii.  9 
Sudum,  of  the  season,  G.  iv.  77. 
SuetoniuB,  Ufe  of  YirgU  by,  p.  xvii. 
Sufficere,  G.  iii.  65 
Sulphur,  kinds  of,  G.  iU.  449 
Sulpicius  ApoUinaria,  p.  xcvUL 
Summittere,  agricultural  sense  of^  B.  i.  45 

G.  iU.  73 
Sun,  prognostios  from,  G.  L  441  foU. 
Suovetaurilia,  G.  L  345 
i9ttDer,*besides,'  G.  iL  373:  other  advci 

oial  senBes  of,G.  iU.  263 ;  *  ooncernmg 

iv.  559 
Superare,  its  variouB  Benses,  E.  ix.  27  :   C 

1.189:  U.  235, 314, 330, 331;  m.63 
Superesse,  of  abundance,  G.  iU.  127 
Supinus,  appUed  to  land,  meaninff  of  ,  C 

U.276. 
Supremus  damor,  G.  iv.  460 
Surdo  canere,  &o.,  K  x.  8 
Su$,  of  a  wUd  boar,  G.  iiL  255 
Swtpendere  aratrum,  E.  iL  66 :  teUurem^  ^ 
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8uu$,  uaee  of,  G.  iv.  22, 190 

Suu8  quiiouej  E.  vii.  M 

BwaUow  flies  low  before  rain,  6.  i.  877 : 

enemy  to  bees,  It.  15:  harbinger  of 

spring,  307 
Swans,  musio  of,  E.  ix.  29 
Swineherds   not  out   of  plaoe   in  the 

Eologaes,  E.  x.  19 
Sword  Btraight,  of  the  Roman  aoldier,  Q. 

i.508 
SjnizeeiB,  G.  iv.  243 
Sjrrian  pears,  G.  ii.  88 


T. 

Tabularia,GAl502 

TabuUUOy  of  the  branchea  which  Bup- 

ported  the  vine,  G.  ii.  361 
Taimm  and  tabes,  G.  iii.  481 
Taenama,  entranoe  to  the  shadee  at,  G. 

iv.467 
TalUf  in  the  Yocative,  E.  iv.  46 
Talpa,  masculine,  G.  L  183 
Tamarisks,  relation  of,  to  buoolio  poetry, 

E.iv.2 
Tafneny  *  after  all,'  E.  ix.  62;  x.  81 
Tantum,  answering  to  iaw,  E.  vi.  16:  used 

of  place  or  of  time,  ib.:  with  genitive, 

G.  iv.  81 :  with  adjeotiveB,  ib.  101 
Tardae  noeU$,  G.  iL  482 
Tarentine  territory,  fertility  of,  G.  ii.  197; 

iv.l28 
Taurue  for  &m,  or  iuveneue,  G.  i  45 
Taygeta  and  Tajgetus,  iii  44 
Taygete,  one  of  the  Pleiads,  G.  iv.  232 
Tdum,  of  Ughtning,  G.  i  332 
Tema,  of  the  plough,  G.  i  171 
Tempe,of  any  lovely  valley,  G.  ii.  469 
Temperare,  oi  mitigating  either  heat  or 

oold,G.illO;  iii336:  withdativeor 

ablative,i860 
TeiMpeetoB^  shadeB  of  meaning  of,  G.  i.  27, 

252,311,323 
Temples  diedicated  after  viotory,  G.  iii.  13 
Temvtarey  of  giving  phyrical  pain,  £.  i 

49:  G.iii.441 
Tendere  vtm,  G.  iv.  400 :  vineula,  ib. 
Tener  oppoaed  to  artdtit,  E.  vi.  34  :  tene' 

rae  re«,  of  young  plants,  G.  ii  343 
Tenere,  of  ahutting  out,  G.  ii  371 :  ora,  iv. 

483 
Tennyson  referred  to,  Bncoi  Introd.  p.  8 : 

G.i504 
TenuiSj  ^subtle'  or  *  penetrating,'  G.  i 

92;  u.  849;  iii  335;   iv.  410:  dissyl- 

lable,  i  397:  of  wine,  ii  93;  of  song, 

E.i2 
Terentius  Scaurus,  his  notes  on  Yirgil, 

p.  xoviii. 
Terere  =  tamare,  G.  ii  444 


Tereus,  Greek  and  Boman  versions  of  the 

storyof,B.vi78 
Temi  for  treSt  E.  viii.  74 
Terrae,  of  the  whole  earth«  G.  i.  479 
Terreue,  *  made  of  earth,'  G.  ii.  341 
Thalia  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  agri- 

culture,  E.  vi.  2 
Thasian  wine,  G.  ii  91 
Theooritus,  oharaoteristics  of,  BuooL  In- 

trod.p.  2 

,  donbtibl  whether  he  had  anv 

predeoessors  in  pastoral  poetry,  Bucoi. 

Introd.  p.  2 

servility  with  which   Virgil 


oopies  him,  Buool.  Introd.  pp.  5, 6 
Theophrastus,  undiscriminating  use  of, 

by  Virgil,G.u.847 
TheMae,  of  tho  Athenians,  G.  ii.  383 
Thraoe  the  country  of  Mars,  G.  iv.  462 
Three,  magio  eificacy  of  the  number,  E. 

viii.  74 
Threshing-floor,  how  to  be  constructed, 

G.i.l78 
Threshold,  oommon  mention  of,  in  oon- 

nexion  with  lovers*  viaits,  E.  viii.  92 — 

95 
Thule,G.i29 

Thnnderbolts,  formation  of  G.  iv.  171, 174 
Thunderolap,  rain   and  wind    increase 

after,G.i833 
Thymbra^  G.  iv.  81 
Thymbraeue,  of  ApoUe,  G.  iv.  323 
mi'a,G.u.l93 
TibuUus  avoids  eliding  long  vowels  after 

the  flrst  foot,  Later  Bom.  Buool.  Poets, 

p.  122 
Tigers,  blaok,  G.  iv.  407 :  tigers  not  found 

in  Tbraoe,  ib.  510 
Timere,  with  dative,  E.  vi.  50 
Tinguere,  of  both  immersing  and  dyeing, 

G.  ii  8 
Tfni«,G.iv.ll2,141 
Tithonus  not  one  of  the  anoeetore  of  the 

Caeears,G.iii48 
TitianuB,  p.  cvi 
Tityrus  identified   with    Yirgil,  Buool. 

Introd.  p.  11 

,  meaning  of  the  name,  E.  i  1 

Tmolus  not  known  to  have  been  famoua 

for  saffron,  G.  i.  56:  its  wine,  G.  ii.  98 ; 

iv.380 
Tofue,  G.  a  214 

Toaapicta,G.m.n:  praetexia,\h. 
ToUere  ad  aetra,  E.  v.  51 
Tondere,  of  reaping,  G.  i  71 :  of  browsing, 

ii  481 ;  iv.  277:  of  plncking  a  flower,  iv. 

137 
!rofuaoltoa,G.iii.21 
Torohes,  ontting  of,  part  of  a  oonntry- 

man's  work,  E.  viii.  30 
Torguere,  of  shooting  an  arrow,  E.  x.  59 
Torto  verbere,  G.  iii  106 
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TorM«,G.iii.51 

TotuSy  of  a  full-Iength  statue,  £.  vii.  31 

Traciim,GAY.  200 

Tpoy^Sk,  origin  of,  6.  ii.  382 

Trdha,  or  trtOiea,  G.  i.  164 

Trahi,  of  extent,  G.  i.  235;  iv.  893:  other 

applications  of,  iv.  393 
Translation,  estimation  in  which  it  was 

formerly  held  in  England,  Bucol.  In- 

trod.  p.  5 
Trap  eet  by  Virgil  for  the  critios,  E.  iii. 

Trees,  cutting  another  man'8  maliciouBly 

a  legal  offence,  E.  iii.  1 1 :  yarious  modes 

of  propagating,  G.  ii.  9 :  spontaneous 

generation  of,  ib.  10 
,  fruit-beanng,  the  blasting  of,  omi- 

nous,  E.  i  17 
,  yerse  cut  on  the  bark  of,  E.  y.  13; 

X.53 
Triboli,  G.  i.  153 
Trtbulum,  G.  i.  IW 
Trigtisy  of  bad  weather,  G.  iy.  234 
Tritura,  how  performed,  G.  i.  192 
Triumph,  Boman,  allegory  drawn  from, 

G.  iii.  10-39 
Troglodytio  life,  G.  iii.  376 
Troy,  origin  of  BomanB  from,  G.  ii.  385 
Truneu8,  with  genitiye  and  ablative,  G. 

iy.  310 
Tu,  enforcing  a  preoept,  G.  iy.  106 
Tueri,  *  to  maintain,'  G.  ii.  195 
Tugurium,  etymology  and   meaning  of, 

Tum,  marking  a  point  in  a  deBcription, 

G.  ii.  296 :  and  tune,  ib.  317 
Tum  denique  for  tum  demwn^  G.  ii.  369 
TumultuB,  G.  i.  464 
Tunica,  of  the  rind  of  trees,  G.  ii.  75 
Turf,  bnming  away  of,  not  practised  by 

the  ancients,  G.  i.  86 
Tuming  the  back  in  certain  ceremonies, 

E.  yiii.  102, 103 
Tarpw,  *  ugly,'  G.  iii.  52 
Tti«,  tree  producing  it,  G.  ii.  117 
Tiisser,  his  *  Five  bundred  points  of  good 

husbandry,*  Georg.  Introd.  p.  134 
Typhoeus,  G.  i.  279 
Tyrannue,  G.  iy.  492 


Vher,  a  laudatory  synonym  for  «oZtim,  G. 

ii.  234 :  of  the*  fmitfulness  of  the  yine, 

ib.  275 
TJhi  for  apud  quot^  G.  i.  505 
Ulitius  ( Janus),  his  opinion  of  the  author- 

ship   of  Nemesianus'  Bucolics,  Later 

Bom.  Bucol.  Poets,  p.  121 
UUro,  G.  iv.  204,  205 
JJlva,  G.  iii.  175 


Umbra^evXa,  E.  ix.  42 
Ufnor,  of  animal  juioes,  G.  iv.  308 
Unguere  ex,  *  to  anoint  with,'  G.  iv.  45 
Unpruned  yine,   Bcandal  of,  E.  iL  70: 

superstition  about  its  wine,  ib. 
Upilio  and  optlfo,  E.  x.  19 
Urbanns,  his  notes  on  Yirg^,  p.  xcTiL 
Urere,  of  killing  plants,  G.  ii.  196 
Urguere,  of  neighDours,  G.  iv.  290 
Urue,  G.  ii.  374 ;  iii.  532 
"ToTtpor  jepirtpovy  G.  il  141 
Usuf,  transitions  of  ita  meaning,  G.  ii.  22 : 

in  a  periphrasis,  ib.  466 :  ad  or  in  mum 

(iMtM),  iv.  295 
Ut  after  ui'-uique,  E.  yi.  67 :  uses  of,  G. 

i.  150 
UUlit  with  ablative,  G.  ii.  150 


Facetntttin  and  hixivBo^,  E.  ii.  18 
FacutM,  'thinly  peopled,'  G.  iL  225:  of 

air,  iii.  109 
Fottt,  of  yine-poles,  G.  ii.  409 
FartM  =  jHcftM,  G.  i.  383 
YariuB,  imitations  of,  by  Yirgil,  E.  viii. 

89 :  G.  ii.  402,  506 ;  iii.  253 :  confused 

with  Varus,  E.  ix.  35 
Yarro  Ataoinus,  Virgirs  obligations  to, 

G.  L375;  iL  404 
Varas  (Alfenus?),   how  connected  with 

Virgil,  E.  vL  Pref. :  his  warlike  achieve- 

ments,  ib. 
Vaiee  and  poeta,  E.  viL  28 ;  ix.  32 
Vedor,  sense  of,  E.  iv.  38 
VeetuSj  in  the  sense  of  a  present  participle. 

G.  L  206 
Velius  Longns,  his  oommentary  on  Virgil 

p.  xoy.-xcyiL 
Vtnae  taxi,  tilicit,  G.  i.  135 
Venenum,  a  neutral  word,  G.  ii.  465 
Fentrc,  of  a  atar  rising,  E.  x.  77 :    *  t. 

become,*  G.  L  29:  *to  grow,*  G.  i.  54 

iLll 
Venus,  connexion  of  the  Julian  famil 

with,  E.  ix.  47:  of  passion,  G.  iv.  51t» 
Ver  a^eret  G.  iL  388 
Verb  carried  from  one  part  of  a  senton< 

to  another,  G.  iL  447:  omitted  in.ii 

scriptions,  E.  viL  30 
Verbetiae,  E.  yiiL  66  :  G.  iv.  131 
Verona  Scholia,  the,  p.  xcix. ;  c. 
Verrius  Flaccus,  notes  of,  on  Virgil, 

UiL  foll.,  Ivii.  foll. 
Vertare,  of  keeping  sheep,  K.  x.  68 : 

ploughing,  G.i.  119 :  of  formiDg  plaz 

iv.  83 
Vertutj  senses  of,  G.  iv.  144 
VerterCf  of  ploughing,  G.  L  2:  verUre  J 
!      aique  nefat,  ib.  505 
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Vertex  {otpolus,  G.  i.  242  I 

Verulum,  G.  u.  168 

Vueui,  G.  iii  175;  ir.  131 

Vesevu»,  properly  an  adjectlve,  G.  ii.  224 

Vespa,  his  *Iadiciuin  Goci  et  Pifltoris, 
Later  Rom.  Buool.  Poets,  p.  129 

Yesta,  of  a  blazing  hearth,  G.  i?.  384 

Veitigioy  simply  for  the  feet,  E.  ri.  58: 
G.  iii.  69, 195 

Tetches,  when  «own,  G.  i.  229 

Via,  *  method,'  G.  ii.  22 

and  Ztmea,  whether  contrasted  by 

Virgil,  G.  ii.  277 

moriU,  G.  iii.  482 

Vicinia,  G.  iy.  290 

Vietor,  of  intellectual  triumph,  G.  iii.  9 

Viderey  in  the  sense  of  vigilaref  E.  yi.  21 

Videri,  •  to  be  Been,'  E.  vi.  24 

Viduatue  with  genitive  and  ablative,  G. 
iv.  518 

VigHare  aliqtiid,  G.  i.  318 

Vineere  terbi$,  G.  iii.  289 :  flamma,  560 

Vine  leaves  uaed  for  skimming  must,  G. 
i296 

-^-  poles  not  allowed  to  remain  out,  G. 
ii.408 

Vines  sometimes  trained  on  willows,  E. 
X.  40 :  different  modes  of  reariog,  G.  ii. 
Pref. :  innumerable  varieties  o^  G.  ii. 
103:  vine  and  ita  supporters  spoken 
of  indifferently,  G.  ii.  Pref. ;  ib.  267 : 
vines  and  figs,  ]X)sition  of  sometimes 
changed  on  transplanting,  ib.  270: 
some  vines  suited  for  the  hill,  others 
for  the  plain,  ib.  273:  vine  planted 
less  deeply  than  its  supporter,  id.  290 : 
training  of  by  espahers,  ib.  358: 
pruning  of,  ib.  362 

Vineyard,  aspect  of,  G.  ii.  298 :  yineyards 
on  terracea  rocks,  ib.  377 

Virgil ;  life  of,  p.  xvii.-xxviii. :  ancient 
memoirs  of,  p.  xvii. :  ancient  criticisms 
npon,  p.  xxix.-lvi.:  ancient  oommen- 
tators  upon,  p.  lvii.-cix. :  text  of,  p. 
cx.-cxii :  Bodleian  MSS.  of,  p.  oxiL- 
cxiv.:  draws  his  images  to  a  great 
extent  from  books,  Bucol.  Introd.  p.  7 

seems  sometimes  to   mistake  the 

meaning  of  Greek  authors,  E.  viii.  42, 
59, 102 :  G.  i.  277 

hints  at  one  mode  of  expression 

while  using  another,  G.  ii.  364:  tells 
things  by  implication,  £.  vi.  29 :  G.  iii. 
230 ;  iv.  485,  547 

does  not  name  the  authors  whom  he 

imitates,  Georg.  Introd.  p.  145 

,  orthograpby  of  the  name,  G«  iv.  563 

,  his  literary  ambition,  E.  yi.  Pref. : 

Georg.  Introd.  p.  150  foU.:  his  agri- 
cultural  knowledge  probably  defective, 
ib.  p.  144 :  his  enthusiasm  for  nature 


and  for  philosophy  overrated,  ib.  pp. 

148  folL :  his  promises  to  celebrate  his 

patrons,  E.  yi.Pref. ;  yiii.  11 :  G.  iii.  48 
Virgo,  of  other  than  unmarried  women, 

E .  vi.  47 
VirguUum,  G.  ii.  2 
Virut,  sometimes  a  neutral  word,  G.  i. 

129 
Vis  and  vin  (viene)  distinguished,  E.  iii. 

28 
Viteera^  extent  of  its  meaning,  G.  iiL  559 ; 

iv.  302 
Vitium,  'disease,'  E.  viL  57 :  of  style,  p. 

XXX. 

Voeare  for  jprovoeare,  G.  ilL  194 

Vocative  of  the  participle,  G.  iv.  353 

Volant,  *  at  full  speed,^  G.  ii.  41 

Volcanus,  of  a  large  flre,  G.  i.  295 

Volemi,  G.  ii.  88 

Volgo, « universally,'  G.  iii.  363 

Volgus,  of  beasts,  G.  iii.  469 

Volilare  per  ora,  &c.,  meaning  of,  G.  iii.  9 

Vclueer  equivalent  to  tenuis,  G.  ii.  217 

VoluUibrum,  G.  iiL  411 

Volvere,  of  passing  time,  G.  iL  295 :  of 

breath,  G.  iii.  85 
Vomitoria,  G.  ii.  462 
Vopiscus,  references  of,  to  Nemesianus, 

Later  Rom.  Bucol.  Poets,  pp.  122  foU. 
Vowel,  a  short,  rarely  in  a  hiatus,  E.  ii. 

53 


W. 


Waggons,  how  connected  with  Ceres,  G. 

L163 
Washing  sheep,  how  far  allowed  on  holy- 

days,  G.  L  272 
Watering-pots  of  the  ancients,  G.  iv.  115 
Waves,  iDfinite  number  oompared  to,  G. 

ii.  105 
Wemsdorf,  his  opinion  of  the  autborship 

of  Nemesianus'  Buoolics,  Later  Bom. 

BuooL  Poets,  p.  122 
Wcst  wind  best  for  winnowing,  G.  iiL  133 
Wheel-ploughs,  G.  L  174 
Willows  for  tying  up  the  vine,  kinds  of, 

G.  i.  265 :  required  pruning,  iL  415 
Wind  spoken  of  as  the  agent  in  produoing 

a  calm,  E.  ii.  26:  G.  iv.  484:   pro^- 

nostics  of,  G.  L  356 :  impregnation  by, 

iii.  275 
Winds  Bupposed  to  blow  firom  all  quarters 

at  once,  G.  i.  318 ;  homes  of,  in  the 

different  quarters  of  the  sky,  ib.  371 ; 

iiL277 
Wine  given  to  horses,  pigs,  &o.,  G.  iii. 

509 :  poured  on  altar  at  end  of  eacri- 

fice,  iv.  384 
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Wines  oalled  from  plaoes  ajfter  the  Tines 

had  oeaaed  to  be  grown  there,  O.  ii.  97 
Winnowing-fan,  G.  i.  166 
WolvoB,  change  of  men  into,  E.  viii.  98 : 

Buperstition  about  meeting,  ix.  54 
Wood  pigeonB,  inonbation  of,  a  sign  of 

antnmn,  E.  i.  57 

saored  to  Yenus,  E.  iii.  69 

Woodfl,  flound  of,  a  flign  of  wind,  G.  i.  356 

Wool,  varietieB  of,  G.  iii.  806 

Words,  new  oombinationfl  of,   made  by 

Yirgil,  p.  xxix.  foll. :  new,  invented  b j 

Yirgil,  p.  xxxiii.  foll. 
Wycherley,  his  lines  on  Pope*B  PastoralB 

quoted,  Buool.  Introd.  pp.  12, 13 


Yellow  plumfl  preferred  to  purple,  E.  ii. 

53 
YewB  prejudicial  to  bees,  E.  ix.  30 :  G.  iv. 

47 
Yoking  foxes  for  ploughing,  a  proTerbiftl 

expreBsion  for  folly,  E.  iv.  91 


Zephyr  putting  an  end  to  the  winter,  G. 

i.44 
Zones,  description   of,  G.  i.  233:  tem- 

perate,  extension  of  their  area,  ib.  237 
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AuzUla  Latlna.     A  Series  of  ProgreBsive  Latin  Ezeroises.     By 

M.J.B.BaddeleT,M.A.  Fcap.Syo.  PartLAocidenoe.  2ndEdition,reTi8ed. 

2«.    PartlL    4th  Edition.  revlBed.    2».    Key  to  Part  11.  2«.  6d. 
Soala  Latina.     Elementaiy  Latin  Ezeroises.     By  Bev.  J.   W. 

Dayis,  M.A.    Kew  Edition,  with  yocabnlarT.    Foap.  8vo.    2«.  6d. 
Xaatln  Prose  Leaaona.  ByProf.Chuich,M.A.  TthEdit.  Fcap.dYO. 

2s.6d. 

Latin  Ezeroises  and  Orammar  Papers.    By  T.  CoUins,  M.A    5th 

Edition.    Foap.  8to.    2s.  6d. 
XJnBeen  Papers  in  Latin  Prose  and  Yerse.    With  Ezamination 

Qaertions.    Br  T.  OoUinx,  M.A.    4th  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    2s.  6d. 
in  Greek  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Ezamination  Questions. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A.    2nd  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    3«. 
Tales  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.     With  Notes  and  Yocabu- 

lary.    By  G.  H.  WeUs.  M.A.    2«. 
Latin  Ezamination  Papers  in  Grammar  and  Idiom.    By  A. 

M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Orown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Latin  Vocabularies  for  Bepetition.  By  A  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8to.  Is.  6d. 

Analytioal  Latin  Szeroiaea.    By  0.  P.  Mason,  B.A     4th  Edit. 

PartL,  ls.6d.    Part  IL,  2«.  6d. 
Latin  Mood  Conatruotion,  Outlines  ol     With  Ezercises.     By 

the  BoT.  G.  E.  0.  Oasey,  M.A,  F.L.S.,  F.Q.S.     Small  post  8to.   la.  6«L 

Latin  of  the  Exercieefl.    Is.  6d. 
Boala  GrsBoa :  a  Series  of  Elementary  Greek  Ezerdses.  By  Bcy.  J.  W. 

DaTis,  M.A.,  and  B.  W.  Baddele7,  M.A.  SrdEdition.  Foap.  Bto.  Sb.  6cU 
Greek Verse  Compoaltion.  ByG.Preston,M.A.  Crown8YO.4j.6cl. 
Groek  Partioles  and  their  Gombinations  acoording  to  Attio  Usage. 

A  Short  Treatise.    B7  F.  A.  Faley,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
Greek  Testament  Selections.       By  A  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8to.    Is.  6d. 


Educatioml  Works. 


Bt  TBfl  BXT.  P.  FbOST,  K.A.,  St.  JoBK^S  GoLLSOB,  CAXBBIDOfl. 

BelogflB  LatlnBB ;  or,  Fint  Latin  Beading-Book,  with  EngliBh  Notea 

ftnd  a  Diotioiiary.    NewBdition.    Foi^.  8to.    2s.  6d. 
MatorialB  for  Latin  Proso  OompoaitloiL  NewEdition.  Fcap.8vo. 

88.64.    K67.4C. 
A  Latln  Yene-Book.    An  Litrodnotory  Work  on  Hexameten  and 

Pentametera.    NewBdition.    Foap.  8to.    Si.    Key,  5«. 
Analeota  OrsBoa  Mlnora,  with  Litxodnctory  Sentences,  English 

Notes^andaDiotionarj.    KewBdition.    Fcap.  8to.    3«.  6d. 

MaterialB  for  Ghreek  Prose  OompoBltlon.    New  Edit.    Fcap.  8yo. 

8«.  6d.    Ke7, 6c 

norileglnm  Poetlomn.    Elegiao  Eztracts  from  OTid  and  Tibnlliu. 

New  Edition.    With  Notes.    Fcap.  8to.  3«. 
Anthologia  OnBoa.  A  Seleotion  of  Ghoice  Oreek  Foetry ,  with  Notee. 

B7  F.  St.  John  Thaokeray.    4th  and  Chioap^r  Bditwn.    16mo.    4i.  6d. 
Anthologia  Latina.    A  Selection  of  Choioe  Latin  Poetry,  from 

NmiaatoBoAthina.withNotee.  B7  Ber.  F.  8t.  John  Thaokermj.  BeTieed 

and  Oheaper  Edition.    16mo.    4«.  6d. 

Bt  H.  A.  Holdsn,  LL JD. 

Foliorom  SilTnla.    Paxt  I.    Faasages  for  Tranalation  into  Latin 

Blegiac  and  Heroio  Tene.    lOthBdition.    Poet^ro.    7«.6d. 
'  Fart  n.    Select  Paasagefl  for  Tranalation  into  Latin  Lyxio 

and  Comio  lamhio  Yerae.    SrdEdition.    PoetSTO.    5i. 
Fart  m.    Select  FasBagea  for  Translation  into  GreekYene. 

8rd  Edition.    Post  8to.    8a. 
Folia  SilTOlflB,  aive  Eolog»  Foetaram  Anglioomm  in  Latinnm  et 

Gneoam  conTers».    8to.    YoL  II.  12f. 
FoUomm  Oenturi».    Select  FassageB  for  Tranalation  into  Latin 

and  Qreek  Proee.    9thBdition.    PoetBTO.    8i. 


TRAN8LATION8,  8ELECTI0N8,  &o. 

*«*  Many  of  the  foUowing  booka  are  weU  adapted  f or  School  FrizeB. 
JBBohyloB.    Tranalated  into  EngUah  Prose  by  F.  A.  Faley,  M.A. 

2ndBdition.    8to.    7«.6d. 
Tranalated  into  EngUah  Yerse  by  Anna  Swanwick.    4th 

Edition.    Port^ro.    5c 
Boraoe.    The  Odea  and  Carmen  Sieoalare.    Li  EngUah  Yerse  by 

J.  Oonington,  M.A.    9thedition.    Foap.STO.    5i.6d. 
-~—  The  Satirea  and  Epistlea.    In  EngUah  Yerae  by  J.  Coning- 

ton,M.A.    6thedition.    61. 6d. 
PropertiaB.    Yerae  Translationa  from  Book  Y.,  with  reviaed  Latin 

Tezt.    B7  F.  A.  Palej,  M.A.    Fcap.8TO.    8t. 
Plato.    Oorgiaa.    Tranalatedby  E.  M.  Cope,  M.A.    8to.    7«. 

Fhilebna.    TranalatedbyF.A.Paley,M.A.    SmaU8vo.    is. 

Thestetna.  Tran8latedbyF.A.Faley,M.A.  SmaU8yo.   i$. 

AnalyaiaandLidezof  theDialogaea.  ByDr.Day.  Foet8yo.5f. 

Beddenda  Beddita :  Paaaagea  from  Engliah  Poetry,  with  a  Latin 

Terae  Tranelation.    Br  F.  B.  Oretton.    GrownSTO.    61. 
TheoorituB.    Li  Engliah  Yerae,  by  0.  S.  Calverley,  M.A.    Kew 

Edition,  reTiaed.    Crown  8to.    7».  6d. 
TranalationB  into  Engliah  and  Latin.    By  C.  S.  CalTerley,  MJL 

Poet8TO.    7a.6d. 
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TranBlatlons  into  Groek  and  Latin  Yeree.    By  B.  C.  Jebb.    4to. 

dothffflt.    10i.6d. 
into  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.    By  B.  C.  Jebb,  M.A , 

H.  Jackcon,  Litt.D.,  uid  W.  E.  GruTey,  M.A.    Second  Editioiu    8«. 
Eztracts  for  Translation.    By  B.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  H.  Jackson, 

Litt.  D.,  and  W.  £.  Carrey,  H.A 
Betwean  WhUee.     TranBlationB  by  Bev.  B.  H.  Eennedy,  DJ). 

2nd  Edition,  reriBed.    Crown  8to.    5«. 


REFERENCE   VOLUME8. 
A  Latln  Onunmar.    By  Albert  Harknese.    Post  Svo.    6«. 

By  T.  H.  Eey,  M.A.  6th  Thoiuand.  Poet  8yo.    8#. 

A  Short  Latln  Gnunmar  for  SohoQla.     By  T.  H.  Eey,  MJL 

F.B.S.    15thEdition.    PortSro.    3a.6d. 

A  Gnide  to  tha  Choioe  of  Olaasioal  Booka.  By  J.  B.  Mayor,  MJL. 

Srd  Edition,  with  a  Snpplementary  LiBt.    Crown  8yo.  4«.  6d.    Sapple- 
mentary  LiBt,  U.  6d. 

Tho  Theatre  of  tha  GreekB.    By  J.  W.  Donaldaon,  D.D.    8th 

Edition.    PortSTO.    6«. 
Keightle7'B  Mythology  of  Greeoe  and  Italy.    4th  Edition.    5f . 


CLASSICAL  TABLE8. 

Latin  Aooldenoe.    By  the  Bev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.    1«. 

Latln  YeralfLoation.    1«. 

Notabilla  QusBdam;  or  the  Prinoipal  Tenses  of  moet  of  the 

Irregnlar  Greek  Verbs  and  Elementaiy  Greek,  lAtin,  and  Frenoh  Oon- 

stmction.    Kew  Edition.    U. 
Biohmond  Rulea  for  tho  Ovidian  Diatloh,  <!to.    By  J.  Tate, 

M.A.    U, 

Tho  Prlnolplea  of  Latin  Syntaz.    1«. 

Greek  Yerbs.  A  Catalogne  of  Verbs,  Irregnlar  and  Defeotive ;  their 
leading  f ormationB,  tenfles,  and  InflexionB,  with  ParadigmB  f or  conjngation, 
Bnlea  for  formation  of  tensea,  A».  &o.    Bjr  J.  B.  Baird,  T.G.D.    2s.  6d. 

Oreek  Aooenta  (Notes  on).   By  A.  Barry,  D.D.   New  Edition.  1«. 

Homerio  Dialeot    Its  Leading  Forms  and  PecnliaritieB.    By  J.  8. 

Baird,T.aD.    New  Edition,  by  W.  O.  Batherford.    U. 
Greek  Aooidenoe.   By  the  Ber.  P.  Frost,  M.A.   KewEdition.  1«. 


CAMBRIDGE    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 

Arithmetio  for  Sohools.    By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.    4«.  Qd. 
Algebra.    Choice  and  Chance.    By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  M.A.    4th 

Editlon.    6f. 
Euclid.     Books  I.-VI.  and  part  of  Books  XI.  and  XIL    By  H. 

DeiRhton.    4«.  6d. 

EucUd.     EzeroiBefl  on  Enolid  and  in  Modem  Geometry.     By 

J.  MoDoweU,  M.A.    8rd  Edition.    6«. 
Trigonometry.  Plane.  By  Bev.T.Vyvyan,M.A.  3rdEdit.    8«.6<Z. 
Oeometrical   Conio   SeotionB.     By  H.  G.  WiHis,  M.A.    Man- 

choBter  Grammar  Bohool.    7«.  6d. 
ConioB.   TheElementaryGeometryof.   4thEdition.  ByC.Taylor, 

D.D.    4i.6d. 
SoUd  Gtoometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    Srd  Edit.  reYised.    6s. 


Edueational  Works. 


Oeoxnetrioal   Optlcs.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    2nd£dition.    As, 
BJgld  Dynamlos.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    i«. 
Xlementary  Dynamics.    By  W.  Gamett,  M.A.   4th  Edition.   6f. 
Dynamlos.  A  Tieatise  on.   By  W.  H.  Besant,  D.So.,  F.B.S.  7«.  M. 
Heat   An  Elementary  Treatiee.    By  W.  Gamett,  M.A.   4thEdit 

Eydromechanica.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.B.a    4th  Edition. 

Fart  I.    HydrostatioB.    5i. 
Meohanios.    Problems  in  Elementary.   By  W.  Walton,  M.A.    6«. 


CAMBRIDGE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEQE 
TEXT-B00K8. 

A  SerUi  of  ElemetUary  TreatUei  for  the  uee  of  StudefiU  in  the 

Univenitiett  SehooU,  and  Candidatee  for  the  Publie 

Examinationt.    Feap,  Bvo. 

Arltlimetio.    By  Bev.0.El8ee,M.A.  Feap.  Sya  12thEdit.  8«.6d. 

By  A.  Wrigley,  M.A.    8«.  W. 

A  Progressiye  Conrse  of  Ezamples.    With  Amnrers.    By 

J.  WatMn.  M.A.    6thBditioii.    2«.6d. 
Algebra.    By  the  Bev.  G.  Elsee,  M.A.    7th  Edit.    4«. 
Progressive     Conrse     of    Examples.       By   Eer.   W.   F. 

U'UiobMl.M.A.,andB.ProwdaBmith,  M.A.    4thEditi<m.    Si.6d.  With 

Aniwen.  4i.6d. 
Flane  Aatronomy,  An  Introdnction  to.    By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A. 

SthEdition.    4«. 
Oonlo  Seotions  treated  Oeometrically.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A. 

SthSdition.    4b.  6d.    Bolation  to  the  Examplot.    4», 

Slementary  Oonio  Seotions  treated  Qeometrioally.     By  W.  H. 

BoMuit.  M.A.  [In  ih$  pnm, 

Gonics.  Enunciations  and  Figures.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  l«.6d« 
Statios,  Elementary.  By  Bev.  H.  Goodwin,  I).I).  2nd£dit.  3«. 
Eydrostatioa,  Elementary.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  12thEdii.  4$, 
Memraration,  An  Elementary  Treatiee  on.  By  B.  T.  Moore,  M.A.  6i. 
Nowton'8  Frlnoipia,  The  First  Tliree  Sectione  of ,  with  an  Appen- 

diz;  and  the  Ninth  and  EloTenth  Seotions.    Bt  J.  H.  BTanB,  M.A.    5th 

Bdition,  by  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.    4«. 

Optioa,  Geometrical.  With  Answerfl.  By  W.  S.  Aldis,  MJL  8«.  M, 
AnalytioalGtoometryforSchoolB.  ByT.G.Yyvyan.  4thEdit.4«.6<2. 
Oreek  Teatament,  Gompanion  to  the.    By  A.  C.  Bazrett,  A.M. 

5th  Edition,  revised.    Feap.  8to.    5*. 
Book  of  Oommon  Frayer,  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  TreatiM 

onthe.    B7  W.  O.  Homphiy,  B.D.    ethBdition.    Foap.  8to.    2f.6d. 
Mnaio,  Tezt-hook  of .    By  H.  G.  Banister.    12th  Edit.  revised.    5«. 

Concise  Histoiy  of.    By  Bev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hnnt,  B.  Mns. 

Oxon.    7th  Edition  nyiaed.    8<.6d. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALQEBRA. 

See  the  twoforegoing  Seriee, 
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QEOMETRY  AND   EUCLID. 

EuoUd.    BookB  I.-YI.  and  part  of  XL  and  XII.    A  New  Tr&ns. 

lation.    B7  H.  Dei^faton.    Croim  8to.    4s.  6<1. 
The  Definitions  of,  with    Explanations    and   ExerciseB, 

and  an  Appendix  of  Bxeroises  on  the  Isirvt,  Book.    By  B.  Webb,  M.A. 

Crown  8to.  Is.  6d. 

Book  I.    With  Notea  and  Exercises  for  tbe  use  of  Pie- 


paratory  Sohoolfl,  ftc.    By  Braithwaite  Amett,  M.A.    8ro.  4s.  6d. 

The  First  Two  Books  explalned  to  Beginners.    £7  0.  P. 


Ma8on.B.A.    2ndBdition.    Foap.  8to.    2«.  6d. 

Tha  BnunoiationB  and  Flgures  to  £uoIld'8  Elements.   By  Ber. 

J.  Brasfle,  D.D.    NewBdition.    Feap.8T0.    1«.    On  Cardii,  in  (»m,  5i. 

Withont  the  FigoreB,  6d. 
Bzeroises  on  EuoUd  and  In  Modem  Geometry.  By  J.  McDowell, 

6.A.    CrownSyo.    8rd  Edition  revised.    61. 
Oeometrical  Conio  SeoUons.    B7  H.  G.  Willis,  M.A.    7«.  Qd, 
Geometrloal  Conio  Seotions.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  5th  Edit. 

4i.  6d.    Bolntion  to  the  Ezamples.    4i. 
Elementary  Geometrioal  Conio  Seotlons.     By  W.  H.  Besant, 

H.A.  Hnihevrm, 

Elementary  Gtoometry  of  Conios.    By  C.  Tajlor,  I).D.    4th  Edit. 

Bvo.    4«.6d. 

An  Introduotlon  to  Anoient  and  Modem  Geometry  of  Conios. 

B7  C.  Taylor,  H.A.    8to.    IS$. 
Solutions   of  O^ometrical   Problems,  proposed  at  St.  John*s 
Collegofiom  1830  to  1846.    By  T.  Qaskin,  M.A.    8vo.    12«. 


TRIQONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry,    Introdaction  to  Flane.    By  Key.  T.  G.  Yyyyan» 
Charterhonse.     Srd  Edition.    Cr.  8to.    3«.  6d. 

An  ISlementary  Treatlse  on  Mensuration.    By  B.  T.  Moore» 
M.A.  5«.  

ANALYTICAL  QEOMETRY 
AND   DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 

An  Introduotion  to  Analytioal  Plane  Geometry.    By  W.  P. 

Tombnll,  M.A.    8to.    12«. 
Problems  on  the  Prinoiples  of  Plane  Oo-ordlnate  G^ometry. 

B7  W.  Walton,  H.A.    8to.    16f. 
Txllinear  Co-ordinates,  and  Modem  Analytioal  Geometry  of 

Two  DimenBions.    B7  W.  A.  Whitworth,  M.A.    8to.    16«. 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  SoUd  Geometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis» 

M.A.    Srd  Bdition  reviMd.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the   Diiferentlal  Caloulus.      By  M. 

0'Brien.M.A.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

XUliptio  Funotions,  Elementary  Treatlse  on.  By  A.  Cayley,  M.A. 

Dem7  8vo.    15i.  

MECHANIC8   &   NATURAL   PHIL080PHY. 

Statios,  Elementary.    By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.     Fcap.  Syo.       2xid 

Edition.    88. 
Dynamlos,  A  Treatise  on  Elementary.    By  W.  Gamett,    M.  A, 

4thBdition.    Crown8vo.    6«. 


Educational  WorkB.  9 

DynamlcB.    Bigid.    £7  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    4f. 

Dyxiamics.   A  Treatise  on.   B7  W.  H.  Besant,  D  .Sc. ,  F.B.S.  7«.  6d 

XUamentary  Mechanlos,  ProblemB  in.   Bj  W.  Walton,  M.A.  New 

Edition.  Crown  8to.  6c 
Theoretlcal  Mechanlos,  PioblemB  in.    By  W.  Walton,  M.A.     8rd 

Editioxi.     Demjr  8to.    I9t, 

Hydroetatloa.  ByW.H.Be8ant,M.A.  Fcap.STO.  12thEdition.  4«. 

Eydromechanics,  A  Treatise  on.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  MA.,  FJft.S. 
8to.    4th  Edition,  reyiMd.    Partl.    ^ydrostatics.    5«. 

Optice,  Geometrical.  By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  2nd 
Edition.    4«. 

Double  Refiraction,  A  Chapter  on  FzefmerB  Theoiy  of.    By  W.  S. 

AldiB,U.A.    8to.    2a. 
Heat,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.    By  W.  Qamett,  M.A.   Crown 

Sto.    4thBditioii. 
Newton'8  Principla,  The  First  Three  SectionB  of ,  with  an  Appen- 

dix ;  and  the  Ninth  ftnd  Elerenth  fleotioni.    B7  J.  H.  Etbjis,  M.A.    Sth 

Edition.    Edited  hy  P.  T.  M«in,  M.A.    4s. 

Aitronomy,  An  Introdaction  to  Plane.  By  P.  T.  Main,  MJL 
Foap.  8to.  cloth.    5th  Edition.    4«. 

Aitronomy,  Practical  and  SphericaL    By  B.  Main,  M.A.    Sto.    Hm 

Aitronomy,  Elementary  ChapterB  on,  irom  the  *A8trononue 
Phyaiqae^of  Biot.    B7  U.  Goodwin,  D.D.    8to.    8«.  6d. 

Pore  Mathematios  and  Natoral  Philosophy,  A  Compendinm  of 
Facte  and  FormuhB  in.  Bt  Q.  B.  Bmalley.  2nd  Edition,  reviMd  by 
J.  McDoweU,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.8i.6d. 

Elementary  Mathematical  Formulse.  By  the  Bcv.  T.  W.  Open- 
Bhaw.    la.  6d. 

Elementary  OonrBe  of  MathematicB.    By  H.  Ooodwin,  DJ>, 

6thEdition.    8yo.    16«. 

ProblemB  and  ExampleB,  adapted  to  the  *  Elementary  CotirBe  ol 

Mathematici.'    SrdEdition.    8to.    5i. 

SolutlonB  of  Ooodwin'B  OoUection  of  ProUemi  and  ExamplMU 
B7  W.  W.  Untt,  M.A.    8rd  EdiUon,  reviMd  and  enlaived.    8to.    Ai. 

MeohanicB  of  ConBtruoUon.  Vnth  namezouB  Examplee.  By 
8.  Fenwick,  F.B.A.8.    8to.    12t. 


TECHNOLOGICAL    HANDBOOK8. 

Edited  by  H.  Truekan  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

1.  Dyeing  and  Tissue  Printing.     Bj  W.  CrookeB,  F3.S.    5«. 

2.  GlaBB  Manufaoture.  ByHenryChance^M.A.;  H.J.Powell,B.A.; 

and  H.  G.  HarriB.    Si.  6d. 

3.  Cotton    Manufaoture.    By  Bichard  Marsden,  of  Mancheeter. 

2ud  Edition,  reriaed.    6«.  6d. 

4.  ChemiBtry  of  Coal-Tar  Coloura.    By  Prof.  Benedikt.   TranB. 
hited  hjr  Lt.  Knecht  of  Btadfotd.     5f. 
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HI8TORY,  TOPOQRAPHY,  &c. 

Bome  «nd  the  Oampagna.    Bj  B.  Bnm,  M.A.    Witb  85  En- 
grayiiigs  ftnd  26  lCapB  ftnd  Plans.    With  Appendiz.    4to.    31.38. 

Old  Rome.     A  Handbook  for  Travellera.     Bj  B.  Bum,  M.A 
With  Maps  and  FlanB.    DemySro.   10«.  6d. 

Modem  Europe.  Bj  Dr.  T.  H.  Djer.  2nd  Edition,  reyised  and 
oontiniiad.    5  yoIb.    Demy  8to.    21.  12s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  ElngB  of  Rome.   B j  Dr.  T.  H.  Djer.   Syo.  16<. 

The  History  of  Pompeil:  its  Bnildings  and  Antiqnities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer.    8rd  Sdition,  bronght  down  to  1874.    FoBt  8to.    7«.  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome :  its  Historj  and  Monoments.  2nd  Edition, 
reyised  by  T.  H.  Djer.    5«. 

▲noient  Athens:  its  Historj,  Topographj,  and  Bemains.  Bj 
T.  H.  Djer.    Bnper-royal  8to.    Oloth.    11. 6c 

The  X>eoline  of  the  Roman  Republio.  Bj  G.  Long.  5  vols. 
8yo.    14«.  eaoh. 

A  Hiatorj  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  Bj 
O.  H.  Pearson,  M.A  2nd  Edition  reyiBod  and  enlarged.  8to.  Tol.  I. 
16«.    VoLII.14«. 

BlBtorioal  Maps  of  England.  Bj  G.  H.  Pearson.  Folio.  3rd 
Edition  reTiaed.    8U.  6d. 

Hiatory  of  England,  1800-15.  Bj  Harriet  Martineau,  with  new 
and  oopionB  Indez.    1  toI.    3«.  6d. 

BlBtorj  of  the  Thirtj  Years'  Peaoe,  1815-46.  Bj  Harriet  Mar- 
tineaa.    4  toIb.    8«.  6d.  each. 

A  Praotioal  SynopsiB  of  English  Hiatory.  B j  A.  Bowea.  4th 
Bdition.    8to.    2«. 

Uves  of  the  Queens  of  England.  Bj  A.  Strickland.  Librarj 
Bdition,  8  toIb.  7«.  6d.  eaoh.  Oheaper  Edition,  6  toIb.  5s.  eaoh.  Abridged 
Bdition,  1  toI.  6«.  6d. 

Eginhard'8  Life  of  Earl  the  Great  (Oharlemagne).  Translated 
with  Kotes,  b7  W.  Glaister,  H.A.,  B.O.L.    Oiown8TO.    48.6d. 

Oatlinea  of  Indlan  Hiatory.  Bj  A.  W.  Hogbes.  Small  Post 
8to.    3«.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Oeneral  Hiatorj.  Bj  Prof.  Tjtler.  New 
Bdition,  bronght  down  to  1874.    SmaU  Post  8to.    3«.  6d. 

ATLASES. 

An  Atlaa  of  Olassioal  Gheography.  24  Maps.  Bj  W.  Hnghes 
and  O.  Long,  H.A    New  Edition.    Imperlal  8to.    12«.  6d. 

A  Orammar-Sohool  Atlaa  of  OlasBical  Oeographj.  Ten  Maps» 
■eleoted  f rom  the  aboTO.    NewBdition.    Imperial8T0.    5«. 

Flmt  Olasaloal  Mapa.  Bj  tbe  Bey.  J.  Tate,  M.A.  8rd  Edition. 
Imperial  8to.    7«.  6d. 

Standard  Library  Atlaa  of  Olaasioal  Oeography.  Imp.  8yo.  7«.  6a. 
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PHILOLOQY. 

WXBSTERS  DIOTIONARY  OF    THS    SNaLISH  LAN- 

OUAOB.    With  Dr.  Haim's  EtTmology.     1  rol.  1G28  pn^s,  3000  lUng. 

tntions.     2U.     With  Appendioes  ftna  70  additional  paffoi  of  Illaitra- 

tiona,  1919  pagee»  31«.  6d. 
'Ths  BBSTnucncixEiroLiaB  Dxctzoxabt  xztavt.'— <)uart«rly  fi«via0,1873. 
ProspeotoMfl,  irith  speoimen  pagea,  poet  f  ree  on  applioation. 
Riohard8on'8  Philological  DioUonary  of  the  KngUsh  Langoaga. 

Combining  Ezplanation  with  Btrmolo^,  and  ooptousljr  illnfttrated  bj 

QnotatioDj  f rom  the  beet  Anthontiot.    With  a  Supplement.    2  toIb.  4to. 

U,  14«.  6d.i  half  mnia,  51.  Ua  6d.;  mMda.  61. 12«.    dnpplement  ■epatately. 

4to.    12«. 

An  8to.  Bdit.  withont  the  Qnotationa,  Ui.;  half  roMia,  20t.;  mMia,  2ii. 
Brief  History  of  the  SngllBh  Language.  By  Prol.  James  Hadley, 

LL.D.,  Yale  CoUege.    Fcap.  8to.    1«. 
The  Elementa  of  the  Kngliah  Langoage.    By  E.  Adama,  PhJ>. 

2l8tBdition.     Po8t8TO.    4«.  6d. 
PhilologioalEsflaTB.    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.B.S.    Svo.    lOf .  6(i. 
Langnage,  ita  Orlgin  and  Development.     By  T.  H.  Eey,  M.A, 

F.&.S.    8to.    14«. 

Sfnonymi  and  Antonyma  of  the  KngUah  Langoage.    By  Arch- 

deaconSmith.    2ndBdition.    Po8t8TO.    6c 
Synonyms  Dlaorlmlnated.    By  Archdeacon  Smith.    Demy  8to. 

2nd  Edition  roTised.    14«. 
Bible  EngUflh.    Chapters  on  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Bible  and 

Prayer  Book.    B7  ReT.  T.  L.  O.  DaTies.    5«. 
The  Queen'8  EngUah.    A  Mannal  of  Idiom  and  Usage.    By  the 

late  Dean  Alf  ord     6th  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    5«. 
A  History  of  English  Rhythms.     By  Edwin  Gnest,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.    New  Edition,  bjr  Profesaor  W.  W.  8keat.    Dcmjr  8to.  18«. 
Etymologioal  Glossary  of  nearly  2500  SngUsh  Wordi  de- 

riTod  f  rom  the  Greek.  Bj  the  BeT.  E.  J.  Bojoe.    Fcap.  8to.  3«.  6d. 
A  Syriao  Grammar.    By  G.  PhillipB,  D.D.   8rd  Edition,  enlarged. 

8to.  7«.6d. 

Ste  also  page  14. 


DIVINITY,  MORAL  PHIL080PHY,  &c. 

KoYnm  Teatamentum  Qrflsce.  Editio  major.  By  F.  H.  Scrivener, 

A.M.,  LL.D.,  D.G.L.  Beinir  an  onlarged  Edition,  containiuK  the  Be:idinffi) 
of  Westcott  luid  Hort,  and  thoflo  adopted  bj  the  BeTiscrs,  &c.  7«.  6d. 
For  othcr  Editions  see  page  2. 

By  the  iame  Author, 
Oodex  BessB  Oantabrlgieniii.  4to.  26ff. 
A  Flain  Introduotlon  to  the  Orltioiam  of  the  New  Teatament 

With  Forty  FaoaimUee  f rom  Andent  Uanxucripta.    SrdBdition.  8T0.18a. 
8iz  Leotnrea  on  the  Tezt  of  the  N^w  Teatament    For  Engiisb 

Beaden.    Orown  8to.    6i. 

The  New  Testament  for  Bngliah  Readen.  By  the  late  H.  Alford, 
D.D.  VoL  I.  Part  I.  3rd  Edit.  12i.  VoL  I.  Part  IL  2nd  Bdit.  10i.6d. 
Tol.n.  PartI.2ndBdit.16>.    yoLn.Partn.2ndBdit.16a. 

The  Greek  Testament  By  the  late  H.  Alford,  D.D.  YoL  I.  6th 
Bdit.  IL  8«.  YoL  II.  6th  Bdit.  IL  4».  YoL  HI.  5th  Bdit.  18s.  Tol.  lY. 
Part  L  4th  Bdit.  18i.    ToL  IT.  Part  H.  4th  Bdit.  14*.    ToL  IT.  IL  12i. 
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Ck>mpanion  to  the  Greek  Teitament    By  A.  C.  Baxrett,  2LA. 

5th  Bdition,  leTised.    Fbap.  8to.    6c 

The  Book  of  PBalmB.  A  New  TranBlation,  with  Introdnetiong,  A«. 
Bt  the  Verr  BeT.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne.  D.D.  8to.  ToL  L  eth  Sdttton* 
1&    YoLn.6thBdit.ies. 

Abridged  for  Schoolfl.    5th  Edition.    Grown  8vo.    lOi.  (ki. 

HiBtory  of  the  Artlolea  of  BeU^ion.  By  G.  H.  Haidwiok.  8xd 
Sdition.    PoetSTo.    5i. 

HiBtory  of  the  CreedB.    By  J.  B.  Lmnby,  B.D.    2nd  Edition. 

Crown  8to.    7«.  6d. 
Pearaon  on  the  Creed.    Garef ully  printed  irom  an  early  edition. 

With  AnalysiB  and  Index  by  E.  Walf ord,  M. A.    Fost  8to.    5s. 
Liturgies  and  Offlcea  of  the  Churoh,  for  the  use  of  English 

Bfjadcrs,  in  IHnstration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prajer.    B7  the  BeT. 

Edward  Borbidge,  M.A.    Crown  8to.  9«. 

An  Hiatorioal  and  Szplanatozy  TreatiBe  on  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer     Bt  Ber.  W.  G.  Hi  m^hiy,  B.D.    6th  Edition,  enhuged. 
SmaU  Post  8to.  2s.  6d. ;  Cheap  Editicn,  Is. 

A  Commentary  on  the  OoBpelB,  Epistles,  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Bt  Bev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.  New  Edition.  7toIi.  8to.  18s. 
each,  exoept  Yol.  II.  of  the  Acts,  14s.    Bold  separately. 

NoteB  on  the  CateohlBm.    By  Bt  Bey.  Bishop  Barxy.  7th  Edit. 

Foap.    2s. 
Cateohetioal  HhitB  and  Helps.    By  Bev.  E.  J.  Boyoe,  M.A.    4th 

Ediiion,  reTiaed.    Foap.    2s.6d. 

Szamination  Papem  on  BeligionB  InBtraotloa.  By  Bey.  B.  J. 
Boyoe.    Sewed.    Is.  6d. 

The  Winton  Churoh  Cateohist.  Qaestionfl  and  Answers  on  the 
Teaching  of  the  Chnrch  OateohiAm.  Br  the  late  Bot.  J.  S.  B.  MonMll* 
LL.D.    4th  Edition.    doth,  Ss. ;  or  in  Fonr  Parts,  sewed. 

The  Chnroh  Teaoher^a  Manoal  of  ChriBtian  InBtraotlon.    By 

Bot.  M.  F.  Sadler.    34th  ThonBand.    2s.  6d. 
Easy  IiessonB  cn  the  Church  Cateohiam,  for  Sunday  Schools. 

By  BoT.  B.  T.  Bames.    Is.  6d. 


FOREIGN   CLA88IC8. 

A  Series  for  tue  in  SehooU,  vfith  EnglUh  Note$,  granunatical 
explanatory,  and  renderingi  of  di^tUt  idiotnatie  expretHonM. 
Fcap,  Svo. 

Bohiller^B  WallenBtein.    By  Dr.  A.  Bnchheim.  5th  Edit.     5«. 

Or  the  La«rer  and  Piooolomini,  2s.  6d.    Wallenfltehi'8  Tod,  2s.  6d. 

Maid  of  OrleanB.   By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.    2nd  Edit.    1».  Bcl. 

Marla  Stoart    By  Y.  Eastner.    2nd  Edition.    1«.  Get. 

aoethe'8  Hermann  and  Dorothea.     By  E.  Bell,  M.A.»    foid 

KWdlfeL    U6d. 
Oerman  BalladB,  from  Uhland,  Ooethe,  and  Schiller.    By  O.  X<. 

Bielefeld.    Srd  Edition.    U  6d. 
Charles  ZIL,  par  Yoltaire.    By  L.  Direy.    7th  Edition.    1«.  6<f • 
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AYantures  de  T61£maque,  par  Fto^lon.    By  0.  J.  I>elille.    4th 

Bdition.    2a.  6d. 
BeleotFableeof  LaFontaine.  ByF.E.A.Ga80.  ISthEdit.  lf.6d. 
Ploolola,  by  X.B.  Saintine.  By  Dr.Dnbac.  15th  Thousand.  1«.  64. 
Iiamartine'8  Le  Tailleur  de  Fierrefl  de  Saint-Point.     Edited, 

with  Kotes,  br  J.  Bolelle,  Senior  French  Master,  DolwiGh  Collot;e.    4th 

Thouaand.    Fcap.  8to.1«.  6d.   

Italian  Primer.    By  Bey.  A.  G.  Glapin,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  If . 


FRENCH   CLASS-BOOKS. 

ITrenoh  Grammar  for  Pnblie  Schoolfl.  By  Bev.  A.  G.  Glapin,  M JL. 

Foap.  8to.    llth  Sdition,  reyised.   2t.  6d. 
nenoh  Primer.   By  Bev.  A.  C.  Glapin,  MX   Foap.  8to.  7th  Edit. 

U 
Prlmer  of  Frenoh  Phllology.    By  Bev.  A.  C.  Glapin.    Fcap.  8yo. 

2ndEdit.    1«. 
Le  Noavean  Trteor;   or,  French  Stndenfa   Gompanion.     By 

U.  E.  8.    ISthBdition.    Fcap.8T0.    li.6d. 
IVenoh  Szamination  Papera  in  MiBcellaneons  Grammar  and 

Idionu.    Compiled  by  A.  11.  H.  Stednuui,  M.A.    Crown  8ro.  2«.  6d. 
Manual  of  Frenoh  Proaody.     By  Axthur  Gosset,  M.A.     Grown 

8ro.  3«. 

F.  E.  A.  GASCS  FBBNGH  GOUBSE. 
Flrat  Frenoh  BooIl    Foap.  8to.    96th  Thouaand.    1«.  64. 
Seoond  Frenoh  Book.    42nd  Thousand.    Fcap.  8to.    2«.  64f. 
Xey  to  First  and  Second  Frenoh  Books.  5th£dit.  Fcp.8T0.  8«.6d. 
Ttenoh.  Fablea  for  Beginners,  in  Proae,  with  Index.  ISthThousand. 

12mo.    2«. 
SeleotFableaofLaFontaine.  18th  Thousand.  Fcap.8T0.  8«. 
Blatolrea  ATnuaant.6B  et  Inatraotivea.    With  Notea.    15th  Thou. 

■and.    Foap.  8to.    2t.  6d 

Praotlcal  Gulde  to  Modem  Frenoh  Converaatlon.  16th  Thou- 

aand.    Fcap.  8to.    2i.  6d. 
nenoh  Poetry  for  the  Toung.   WithNotea.   5thEdition.  Fcap. 

8to.    2«. 
Materiala  for  Franoh  Proee  Compoaitlon;  or,  Seleotiona  from 

the  beit  English  Prow  Writen.     ISth  Thonaand.    Foap.  8to.    U.  6d. 

E^,  6i. 
Proaateura  Contemporaina.      With   Noiea.     9th  Edition,  re- 

Tiied.    12mo.  5«. 
lao  Petit  Compagnon;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  Little  Ghildren. 

llth  ThooMuad.    16mo.    2«.  6d. 
An  Improved  Modem  Pooket  Dlotlonary  of  the  French  and 

JEnglish  Tiangnages.    38th  Thonaand,  with  Additioni.    16mo.  Gloth.    4c 

Alao  in  2  toIi.  in  neat  leatherette,  6a. 

Modem  Frenoh-Sngliah  and  Bngliah-Frenoh  Dlotionarx.    3rd 

and  Oheaper  Edition,  reTiaed.    In  1  toL  lOi.  6d. 
The  A  B  C  Tourista'  Frenoh  Interpreter  of  «11  Immediate 

Wante.    B7  F.  £.  A.  Qaac.    U, 
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GOMBEBTS  FBEKCH  DBAMA. 
Being  a  Seleotion  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Gomedies  of  Molidre, 
Racine,  Oorneilla,  «nd  Yoltaire.     With  Anntmeiits  and  Notea  bj  A. 
Oomberi.    New  Bdition,  reTiaed  I7  F.  B.  A.  Qseo.    Fbap.  Sro.    U.  ettoh; 

•«^"'•d»  ^  Ck>VTXVTB. 

MoL»aB :— Le  MiMnthrope.  L'ATare.  Le  Boorfeoie  GentiUionune.  Le 
Turtaffe.  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Les  Femmes  BaTantee.  Lea  Fonrberiee 
de  Soapin.  Les  Fr^oieuaes  Ridioiilea.  L'Bcole  dee  Femmea.  L'BooIe  dea 
Marifl.    Le  MMeoin  malgrtf  Loi. 

BAaNS :— PhMre.  Bsther.  Athalie.  Iphi^Aiie.  Les  Plaidenn.  La 
ThAialde;  oa,  Les^reflBnnemia.   Andromaqoe.    Britannicna. 

P.  OOBHSXLLX:— LeOid.    Horaoe.    Cinna.    Polyenote. 

YOLTAIBB :— ZaSre.      

QERMAN  CLASS-BOOKS. 

MaterialB  for  Gtonnan  ProBe  Compofltioa.    By  Dr.  Bacbheim. 

lOth  Bdition,  thorooghly  reyised.    Foap.  4i.6d.    Kej,  Parts  I.  and  U.,  3«. 
Part8lILandIV.,4«. 

Advanoed  German  Courfle.     Comprising  Materials  for  Trans- 

lation,  Grammar,  and  Gonyersation.     Bj  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

B.  M.  A.  Woolwich.    Crown  Sro-    Is.  6d. 
Wortfolge,  or  Rules  and  Bxercises  on  the  Order  of  Words  in 

Qerman  Sentenoes.    By  Dr.  F.  Btook.    Is.  6d. 
A  Oerman  Grammar  for  Public  SchoolB.     By  the  Ber.  A.  C. 

GUpinandF.  HoUM&Uer.    4th  Bdition.    Foap.    2«.  6d. 
A  German  Primer,  with  Ezercises.    By  Bev.  A.  G.  Clapin.    1«. 
Eotiebue'8  Der  GhefiBmgene.  WithNotesbyDr.  W.  Stromberg.  It, 
German  Examlnation  Fapers  in  Grammar  and  Idiom.     By 

B.  J.  Morich.  [In  the  prem. 


,      MODERN  GERMAN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 
Meister  Martin,  der  Eiifner.    Erzahlung  von  E.  T.  A.  HofiQouin. 

By  Prof.  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.    Fcap.  8vo.    U  6d. 
Hans  Lange.    Schauspiel  von  Paul  HeyBe.    By  A.    A.  Mac- 

doneU,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    Fcap.  8yo.    2«. 
Auf  Wache.    NoveUe  von  Berthold  Anerbach.    Deb  Gefborxnb 

Kuss.  KoToUe  yon  Otto  Boqnette.  By  A  A.  MaodoneU,  M.A.     Fcap. 

8to.  2s. 

Der  BibUothekar.    Lustspiel  von  G.  von  Moser.     By  Prof.  F. 

Lange.  Ph.  D.    AuthorxBed  editUm.    2». 
Die  rjoumalisten.     Lustspiel  von   Qustav  Freytag.    By  Pro- 

fesBor  F.  Lauge,  Ph.D.    2».  6d. 
Eine    Frage.     Idyll  von    George   Ebers.    By  F.  Storr,  B.A, 

Chief  Master  of  Modem  Bubjects  in  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

■_ [^early  ready. 

ENGLISH   CLAS8-BOOK8. 

A  Brief  Hiatory  of  the  Engliah  Language.  By  Prof .  Jas.  Hadley, 

LL.D.,  of  Tale  GoUege.    Fcap.  8ro.    Is. 
Oomparative  Grammar  and  Philology.    By  A.  C.  Priee,  M.A. 

2«.6d. 

The  Elementa  of  the  EngllBh  Langoage.    By  B.  Adams,  FhJ>. 

2UtBdition.    PostSro.    4b.  6d. 
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The    Rudimenti  of  ISngUah  Gnuxunar  and   Anslyiit.     By 

E.  AdAmi,  Ph.D.    16th  Thouaand.    Foap.  8to.    St. 

A  Oonoiae  System  of  Paning.  Bv  L.  E.  AdamB,  B.A.  Fcap.  8to. 
l«.6d.  *^ 

By  G.  P.  Masor,  Fellow  of  UniT.  Goll.  London. 

Flnt  Notions  of  Grammar  for  Touig  Leftmers.  Fcap.  8to. 
24th  ThonMnd.    Oloth.    8d. 

Tlnt  Stepe  in  English  Grammar  for  Juiior  Clasees.  Demy 
18mo.    iUt  ThonBand.    1j. 

Outlinee  of  Engliah  Orammar  for  the  nae  of  Juiior  Classee. 
53rd  Thoofland.    OrownSro.    2t. 

Engliflh  Gnunmar,  indading  the  Principles  of  Orammatioal 
Analyiii.    28th  Edition.    llOth  Thoiuand.    Crown  8to.    8t.  6d. 

A  Shorter  EngUsh  Grammar,  with  oopioofl  Exercifles.  26th  Thoa- 
■and.    Grown  8vo.    Si.  6d. 

EngUflh  Grammar  Praotioe,  being  the  Exercisefl  Beparately.    1«, 

Code  Standard  Grammars.  PartsL  andll.  2d.each.  PartsIIL, 
ly.,  and  y.,  Sd.  oach. 

Notes  of  Iiessons,  their  Preparation,  &c,  By  JO06  Rickard, 
Park  Lano  Board  School.  Lecdfi.  and  A.  H.  Tajlor,  Bodlej  Board 
School,  Leedfl.    2ud  Edition.    Crown  Sro.  2«.  6d. 

A  Syllabio  System  of  Teaohing  to  Read,  combining  the  advan- 
ta^s  of  the  *  Phonic '  and  the  *  Look-and-Say '  Systenu.  Crown  8^0^    U. 

Fraotioal  Hints  on  Teaohing.  By  Bey.  J.  Menet,  MJL  6th  Edii. 
rerised.    Orown  8to.  doth,  2i.  6d. ;  pKpw,  2«. 

How  to  Eam  the  Merit  Grant.  A  Manoal  of  School  Manage- 
ment.  B7  H.  Hajor,  B.A.,  B.8c.  2nd  Edit.  reTiaed.  Part  I.  Infant 
8chool,  3«.    Part  II.  4«.    Complete,  6s. 

Test  Lessons  in  IMotation.    8rd  Edition.    Paper  coyer,  1«.  6d. 

Drawing  Oopiea.  By  P.  H.  Delamotte.  Oblong  8yo.  12«.  Sold 
alio  in  parta  at  la  each. 

Poetry  for  the  Schoolroom.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8ya    It.  6<t 

The  BotanisVs  Pooket-Book.  With  a  oopioas  Index.  By  W.  & 
Hajward.    5th  Sdition,  reyiaed.    Orown  8to.  doth  limp.   4i.  6d. 

Szperimental  Chemistry,  fonnded  on  the  Work  of  Dr.  Stdokhardt. 
Bj  0.  W.  Heaton.    Poct8TO.    5i. 


Piotore  Sohool-Books.     In  Simple  Langoage,  with  nomezoas 

Hlnitrationa.    Bojal  16mo. 

Tho  Infant'8  Primer.  Sd,— 8chool  Primer.  6d.~8ohool  Beader.  Bj  J. 
Tilleard.  U— Poetiy  Book  for  Schoola.  U.— The  Life  of  Joeeph.  U— Tha 
Bcriptnre  Parablee.  B7  the  Ber.  J.  B.  ClArke.  U—The  Soriptore  Miraolfla. 
Bj  the  Ber.  J.  B.  OUrke.  U— The  New  Teetament  Historj.  Bj  the  Ber. 
J.  O.  Wood,  M.A.  U— The  Old  Teitament  Histotj-  Bj  the  BeT.  J.  G. 
Wood.  M.A.  U— The  Stoiy  of  Bunjan^e  Pi]^m'a  Proffreee.  U— The  Life 
of  Christopher  Colnmbos.  Bj  Sarah  Crompton.  U— The  Life  of  Martin 
Luther.    Bj  Barah  Crompton.    U 


16      Oeorge  BeU  and  Sons'  Edueational  Workt. 
BOOK8  FOR  YOUNQ  READER8. 

A  Sefits  ofReading  Bookt  designed  iofacilitate  (he  aequisition  ofthefHnDer 

ofBeadinff  hy  very  young  Children.   In  9  vola.  limp  cloth,  6d,  eacK, 
The  Old  Boathouae.   Bell  and  Fan ;  or,  A  Ck)ld  Dlp. 
Tot  and  the  Cat    A  Bit  of  Cake.    The  Jay.    The 

Black  Hen't  Nest.    Tom  «nd  2fed.    Hn.  Bee. 
The  Cat  and  the  Hen.    Sam  and  hla  Dog  Red-leg. 

Bob  acd  Tom  Lee.     A  Wreck. 
The  New.bom  Lamb.    The  RoBewood  Box.    Poor 

Fui.    SheepDog. 
The  Story  of  Three  Moz^keyfl. 
Btory  of  a  Cat    Told  by  Hersell. 
The  BUnd  B07.    The  Mute  Giil    A  New  Tale  of 

Babei  in  a  Wood. 
The  Dey  and  the  Knight     The  New  Bank  Note. 

Tbe  Royal  Yisit    A  Kinsr^s  Walk  on  a  Winter's  Day. 
Qoeen  Bee  and  BoBy  Bee. 
aiill'8  Crag. 
A  Fint  Book  of  G^graphy.    By  tbe  Bev.  G.  A.  Johna. 

Hliutrated.    Donble  sixe,  li. 
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BELU8   READINQ-BOOK8. 

FOB  B0H00L8  AND  PABOOHIAL  LIBBABIBS. 
Now  Beady.  PostBvo,  Strongly  bound  in  cloth^  Is.  each, 
•  Ghrlmxn'!  Oerman  Talea.  (Seleoted.) 
*And0r8en'8  Daniah  Talee.  Blastrated.  (Selected.) 
Qreat  Englishmen.  Short  Lives  for  Yomig  Ghildren. 
Great  EngliBhwomen.  Short  Liyes  of . 
Qreat  Scotsmen.  Short  Lives  of . 
*Ma8tennan  Beady.  ByCapt  MariTat  UIus.  (Abgd.) 
*rrl0nd8  In  Pur  and  Feathem.  By  Gwynfryn. 
The  Story  of  Uttle  NelL  Abridged  from  the  *  The  Old 
Onrioritj  Shop.* 

Parablee  firom  Nature.   (Selected.)   ByMr8.Gatty. 
Lamb*8  Talea  from  Shakespeare.    (Selected.) 
Xdgeworth'8  Talee.    (A  Selection.) 
Oulliver'8  Travele.    (Abridged.) 
*Robln8on  Croeoe.     Illustrated. 
*Arablan  Nights.    (A  Selection  Bewritten.) 
Ught  of  Truth.    By  Mre.  Gatty. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefleld. 

*£tottler8  In  Canada.    By  Capt  Marryat.   (Abridged.) 
Marie :  GlimpBea  of  Life  In  Franoe.  By  A  B.  ElUfl^ 
Poe^  for  B078.    Selected  by  D.  Mnnro. 
Southey^eLlfeofNelson.    (Abrid^ed.)      • 
*Ufe  of  the  Duke  of  Welllngton.withMapsandPlans. 
Sir  Boger  de   Coverley  and  other  EBsays  from  the 
Sptctaior. 

Talea  of  the  Coaat    By  J.  Bunciman. 

*  Th«M  Yolumee  ara  Illugtrat^d. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FE£  1F  TH»S  BOOK  IS 
NOT  RETUROTED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
ON  OR  5EFORE  THE  LAST  DATE 
STAMPED  0ELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF 
OVERDUE  NOTICES  DOES  NOT 
EXEMPT  THE  BORROWER  FROM 
OVERDUE  FEES. 
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